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CIn-onide XXXI 

THE WORLD DRIFT TO WAR: 


1878 - 

/mwiie ostensible effect of the Turco- 
(fl, Russian War, followed by the San 
Stefano treaty and the Berlin 
Congress, was the establishment or 
the strengthening of sundry independent 
principalities in the Balkan peninsula, 
and the reassertion of the principle that 
the ' Concert of Europe,’ not the particular 
interests of a successful military power, 
must have the deciding voice in material 
redistributions of European territory, 
which necessarily have their repercussions 
upon Europe generally. For thirty j'ears 
to come the Concert of Europe was the 
background of international politics. 

Rift in the 1 Dreikaiserbund ’ 

ut in actual fact the episode had 
another effect quite as far-reaching 
though not so superficially obvious. It had 
brought about the thing which the most 
powerful statesman in Europe was most 
anxious to avert, a rupture in the rela¬ 
tions subsisting between Germany, Austria 
and Russia. For in Bismarck’s view 
there were three European powers which 
counted for Germany, since England’s 
non-intervention could generally be en¬ 
sured, though definitely to alienate her 
would be inadvisable: Russia, Austria 
and France. French hostility to Germany 
was a matter of course. Austrian hostility 
had melted away under tactful manage¬ 
ment ; Austrian and Prussian interests 
no longer clashed, since Germany had 
identified itself with Prussia; Austrian 
friendship was the best security available 
for Germany. But Russia remained. 

Germany had a hostile France, which 
might again become powerful, on one 
flank. A hostile Russia on the other flank 
would be a serious menace, especially in 
conjunction with a recovered France. It 
was therefore essential for Germany to 
preserve friendly relations with Russia, 
only in less degree than with Austria. If 
Germany should ever be forced to choose 
between Russia and Austria, she must 


-1914 

choose Austria. Since the French war it 
had been a main object with Bismarck 
to maintain the friendliness of the three 
powers—the ‘ Dreikaiserbund ’—and to 
avert any complications which would 
drive Germany into siding with one against 
the other. But the antagonistic interests 
of Russia and Austria in the Balkans had 
been too much even for Bismarck. How¬ 
ever skilfully he might pose as the ' honest 
broker,’ the fundamental fact remained 
that by the Berlin Congress the ambitions 
of Russia in the Balkans suffered a set¬ 
back, those of Austria were advanced, and 
Germany had done nothing to forward 
Russian interests, though it was at the 
hands of England that Russia had most 
conspicuously suffered diplomatic defeat. 

There was no open breach between 
Germany and Russia; but the rift was 
there. Bismarck suffered from no illusions 
on that point. It became of the utmost im¬ 
portance to prevent the rift -from develop¬ 
ing into a breach, but also to find a means 
of strengthening the two Central powers, 
in case of accidents; of drawing still closer 
the bond between those two powers; of 
keeping France and Russia apart, and of 
discouraging any rapprochement between 
either of them and England. 

Franoo-Russian Rapprochement 

evertheless, the trouble that Bis¬ 
marck had been so anxious to guard 
against developed by degrees. The rift 
between Russia and the Central empires 
widened. France, already convalescent, 
grew stronger as the years passed. The 
gull between the despotic tsardom in the 
cast and the democratic republic in the west 
proved not to be an insuperable barrier. 
The perpetual sources of friction between 
England and France on the one hand and 
Russia on tile other proved capable of 
accommodation. So that at last all Ger¬ 
many convinced itself that those three 
powers were joint conspirators whose 
common aim was her own destruction. 
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And tilt' outcome of that conviction was— 
Armageddon. These developments, how¬ 
ever, were not immediate. For a quarter 
of a century the British Empire remained 
in ' splendid isolation,’ and France hardly 
less than Great Britain, though after a long 
interval the beginnings of amity sprang 
up between her and Russia; while the 
effect of the Berlin treaties was at first 
to intensify the established antagonism 
between Russia and Great Britain. 

Russia’s intention had been to create 
what may be called a Greater Bulgaria, 
which would be very much the largest of 
the Balkan states, would dominate Con¬ 
stantinople and control the Aegean coast, 
and would be Russia’s henchman. The 
revised partition under the Berlin treaties 


reduced Bulgaria to about one third of the 
size proposed by Russia ; another third, as 
Eastern Rumelia, was to be autonomous 
but under Turkish suzerainty, while Mace¬ 
donia and the Aegean coast were to be 
left in Turkish hands but under joint 
supervision by the powers. The inde¬ 
pendence of the new Bulgaria, and of 
Serbia and Montenegro, was to be com¬ 
plete. Austria was to occupy and ad¬ 
minister Bosnia. Rumania had to be 
content with Dobruja instead of Bess¬ 
arabia, which was annexed to Russia. 

Each of the Balkan states was left 
sorely aggrieved, because each held that 
it was itself entitled to territories awarded 
to another; Serbia, Greece and Bulgaria 
were each convinced that Macedonia be¬ 
longed of right to her; both 
Bulgaria and Serbia were 
denied effective access to the 
c ea ; while Rumania was par¬ 
ticularly sore because Russia 
had rewarded her extremely 
valuable services by appro¬ 
priating Bessarabia herself. 

Great Britain had made a 
private bargain with the 
Porte guaranteeing the Asiatic 
possessions of the Turks- 
other than those ceded to 
Russia under the treaties— 
conditionally upon the carry¬ 
ing out of reforms, and upon 
the British occupation and 
administration of the island of 
Cyprus ; which would provide 
her with a naval station of 
considerable value in the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

Nor was Russian policy in 
Bulgaria successful in further¬ 
ing her own projects. Thu 
prince nominated for Bulgaria 
was the tsar's nephew, Alex¬ 
ander of Battenberg. At the 
outset, Russian influences pre¬ 
dominated, arousing patriotic 
antagonism to foreign control. 
But the prince established his 
own despotic authority by a 
coup d’dtat setting aside the 
theoretically admirable but 
practically paralytic constitu- 



' While the Berifr^r ° N THE CYPRUS CONVENTION 

I “ Congress was m session in June 1878 Britain 

Wumph, represent^ Lo^rd^eaMnsfiel^ean^ng a^rmlin^Turk^ 
tty permission oj the proprietors of ' Punch ' 
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FIRST KING OF BULGARIA 
Nephew of the Russian tsar, Alexander of 
Battenberg was elected first prince of Bulgaria 
in 1879. His acceptance of the sovereignty of 
Eastern Rumclia in 1885 aroused Russian 
indignation and lie was forced to abdicate in 18SO. 

tion which had been bestowed on the 
principality. Russia applauded, but when 
lie turned his powers to account, assumed 
the championship of Bulgarian indepen¬ 
dence, and dismissed the Russian counsel¬ 
lors, Russia was wroth. He conld and did 
gain popularity by restoring the constitu¬ 
tion (1883), without loss of authority. 

In 1885 Eastern Rumelia ejected its 
Turkish governors and proclaimed its own 
union with Bulgaria. Alexander hastened 
to assume the proffered sovereignty. 
Serbia took alarm—she must be compen¬ 
sated for this Bulgarian expansion. Com¬ 
pensation was not forthcoming, so she 
declared war, and was badly beaten at 
Slivnitza. Austria intervened and stopped 
the fighting. The Porte saved its face by 
appointing Alexander governor of Rumclia, 
a practical acceptance of the fact that he 
had got it and meant to keep it. Only a 
threatened blockade by a British squadron 
restrained Greece from attempting to 
snatch ' compensation ' for herself. 


But Alexander’s triumph wi ought his 
fall. The tsar’s indignation was high ; 
Russian conspirators kidnapped the Bul¬ 
garian king, forced him to sign his abdica¬ 
tion and carried him over the border. But 
the national government carried on undei 
his indomitable minister Stambulov; 
Alexander, less indomitable, threw up the 
struggle in the face of the tsar’s implacable 
hostility, and resigned the crown which 
the Bulgarians would have restored. 
Stambulov, fervidly anti-Russian, re¬ 
mained dictator until in 1S87 a new prince 
was found—ready to take the risks and 
play a waiting game—in Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg. Meantime, Stambulov re¬ 
mained at the helm in Bulgaria, while the 
Balkan states continued to seethe. 

As concerned the Balkans, then, the 
actual outcome was that Russia lost 
ground, since she succeeded in alienating 
both Rumania and Bulgaria without 
definitely attracting Serbia or Greece 
under her influence. Austria had gained 
by establishing herself in Bosnia and 
giving to that region an administration 
infinitely better than it had ever known 
before. England had acquired a domi¬ 
nating influence at the Porte, though she 
was too unsympathetic to Turkish methods 



1 THE BISMARCK OF THE BALKANS ’ 


Stepan Nikolov Stambulov (1834-95), the strong- 
minded Bulgarian minister of Alexander, headed 
a council of regency upon that prince's abdica¬ 
tion. I11 1887 ho became premier and dominated 
Balkan politics for eight years. 
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for the satisfaction of the Turkish govern¬ 
ment : which continued in its old ways, 
but with a much smaller Christian popu¬ 
lation under its rule than of yore. And 
between the -everal Balkan states there 
was no love to lose, while none of them 
was gratefully conscious of a deep debt 
to any European power for disinterested 

si lvice^ tendered. 

France’s Colonial Ambitions 

*fjCis>URCK'§ position as the dominating 
factor in international politics was 
unchanged Fiom France in isolation 
there could be nothing to fear for a long 
time to come, and to keep her isolated 
was no very difficult task. A republic 
which could set up no administration of 
tolerably convincing stability could hardly 
be attracted by or attractive to the iron 
despotism of Russia. Between her and 
Great Britain Egypt piovided a constant 
source of friction; and an opportunity 
occurred for providing another source of 



THE PRINCE IMPERIAL 

Eugene Louis Jean Joseph Napoleon (1S56-70 
the only son of Napoleon III and the Emore* 
"as known as the Prince Imperia 
, nt “ death in a British expedition to Zulu 
land, he was the centre of Bonapartist hope: 


fiiction between her and Italy, incidentally 
attracting the latter to the Central powers. 

Fiance had effected an amazing econo¬ 
mic recovery since the war, but in 
1878 it was still uncertain whether mon¬ 
archism might yet take the place of the 
lepublic. The resignation of Macmahon 
marked the turning point; Bonapartism 
disappeared with the death of the Prince 
Impeiial in Zululand, in 1879 i the 
legitimism which clung to the house ol 
Bourbon was paralysed in the country by 
the firmness or obstinacy with which the 
Bourbon princes, like the exiled Stuarts, 
clung to their icligious and political con¬ 
victions or prejudices; no glamour at¬ 
tached to the house of Orleans. From 
that time monarchism was merely a pious 
opinion, and the continuity of the re¬ 
public giew continuously more secure. 

It was at this time that France found 
herself encouraged to develop her aspira¬ 
tions in Africa by taking possession of 
Tunis, for which she found a piotext in 
i88r. England had no objection, as it 
might make her less irritable on the subject 
°f Egypt. Gcimany had no objection, 
having no African mteiests and a per¬ 
ception that Tunis might bring to Franco 
more trouble than profit; for Italy, with her 
own eyes on Tunis, would certainly regard 
the annexation of Tunis by France as an 
unfriendly act towards herself. She did ; 
and her annoyance made it comparatively 
easy for Bismarck to draw her into a 
somewhat non-committal alliance in 1882 
with Germany and her former bSte noire, 
Austria. If trouble with France should 
arise, Italy would be on Germany’s side. 

France’s acquisition of Tunis did nothing 
to mitigate her jealousy of British in¬ 
fluence in Egypt, which she had never 
ceased to covet since the days of the first 
Napoleon. In the successive complica¬ 
tions of the Eastern Question, she had 
kept that objective before her throughout 
the Bourbon and Orleanist monarchies ; 
while Palmerston, with preservation ol 
the 'integrity of the Turkish Empire' 
as a fundamental aim of his policy, had 
been a constant obstacle. But the main¬ 
tenance of French influence there had 
remained a constant aim, furthered by 
the construction of the Suez Canal a 
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AN INTERESTING STAGE IN THE HISTORY OF THE SUEZ CANAL 
Disraeli's politic purchase of Suez Canal sliaies fiom the impoverished khedive of Egypt, ill 1875, 
ensured British control of this important waterway. In 1869 tlic future King Edward VII was 
conducted ovei the canal’s then unfinished woiLs by the Ficnch engineer de I.csseps, as seen in 
this contempoiary wood engiaving. The royal visitor p cm formed the ceiemony of opening the sluices 
of the dam that admitted Mediteuanean waters into the fiist section of the canal. 


French project in which Palmerston had ally placing control of the canal in the 
no share, though Disraeli had more than hands of the British government, 
made up for the oversight by his dramatic At the same time the khedive’s ex¬ 
purchase from Khedive Ismail of the bulk travagance, and his huge debts to British 
of the company’s shares in 1875, virtu- and French financiers, had forced him to 


FOUNDER OF THE ‘ DUAL CONTROL ’ AND ITS OPPONENT 


The extravagance of Ismail Pasha (1830-95), who became khedivc of Egypt in 1867, led to lus appeal 
for financial assistance to France and Britain, which occasioned the 'dual control’ of his countiy 
by these two powers. Under Ismail’s feeble successor, Tewfik, the discontent felt by Egyptians with 
their government and with European mterfeience manifested itself in an agitation nominally headed 
by Arabi Pasha (right), whose levolt was crushed, and who was himself deported. 


Left, photo, Elliott & Fry 
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place the Egyptian finances in the hands 
of a dual board of control, British and 
French, with the inevitable result—illus¬ 
trated in Indian history by the British 
assumption of the Diwani in Bengal— 
that the board became in effect, though 
not in form, largely responsible for the 
government; a state of tilings by no 
means to the liking of the officials, drawn 
for the most part from other parts of 
the Turkish empire, who had hitherto 
battened according to custom upon the 
khedive's helpless subjects and the reve¬ 
nues, of which only a fraction reached 
the treasury. 

British Occupation of Egypt 

r was not difficult, in the circumstances, 
to raise the cry of * Egypt for the 
Egyptians,’ or to draw an army colonel, 
Arabi Pasha, into the role of patriot leader 
and champion of the anti-foreign senti¬ 
ment. Ismail’s successor, Tewfik, found 
himself powerless ; the anti-foreign agita¬ 
tion became a grave danger to the very 
considerable European population in 
Alexandria and elsewhere. The Porte 
(the suzerain) would not and the kliedive 
could not do anything. The French and 
British governments offered Tewfik their 
support at the beginning of 1882, and sent 
naval squadrons; the only effect was to 
produce riots. A European conference 
was called to deal judicially with the 
problem; but the position at Alexandria 
and the menace to the Europeans there 
from Arabi’s troops were too critical for 
delay. The British admiral took the re¬ 
sponsibility, which the French admiral 
declined to share, of sending an ultimatum 
to Arabi and, when it was ignored, of 
opening a bombardment and occupying 
Alexandria, while the French retired. 

The force at the admiral’s disposal was 
obviously inadequate for the restora¬ 
tion of order and security. With due notifi¬ 
cation to the sultan, troops -were dispatched 
t0 Egypt from England and India. Arabi’s 
army was shattered in a brief and decisive 
campaign, and he himself was deported. 
But the whole situation had been changed. 
The khedive’s government—anything that 
could be called a government—could be 
restored only by the British. In the 


public interest the British on their own 
sole responsibility had taken upon them¬ 
selves to do the thing that was admittedly 
necessary but which no one else had been 
ready or willing to undertake either 
alone or in conjunction with them ; the 
French had had the opportunity but 
bad deliberately rejected it. The British 
had therefore’ done the thing single- 
handed, and it was recognized that they 
were entitled to a perfectly free hand in 
the necessary reconstruction on their 
own terms. 

But just as in India they had repeatedly 
refrained from annexation or had restricted 
annexation to the lowest practical limit, so 
now they dicl not annex Egypt, though it 
would have been more than difficult to 
deny their right to do so. Reconstruction 
required at the least an army of occupation 
to maintain order during the process, and 
effective control of the entire administra¬ 
tion. They ‘ occupied ’ Egypt as the 
Austrians occupied Bosnia, on the theory 
that they would evacuate it as soon as a 
government had been established which 
could stand securely upon its own feet. 
And in the meanwhile the government 
continued to be the khedive’s, the Egyptian 
government, not the British; though the 
army of occupation was British, the 
reorganization of an Egyptian army was 
in the hands of British officers, and the 
administration was in the hands of British 
officials in the service of the khedive. There 
was no room for French ambitions in 
Egypt, and though France was thoroughly 
conscious that she had no one but hcrsell 
to thank for the fact, that made her none 
the less resentful. 

Unrest in Italy, Spain anti Russia 

taly had attained her unity under 
Victor Emmanuel, but half the 
country had not yet been accustomed to 
the idea that governments exist lor some 
other purpose than the oppression of the 
people. Economic stability was still dis¬ 
tant, and, if she ranked as a great power, 
it was still only by courtesy, eager though 
she was to assert herself. The almost 
simultaneous deaths of Victor Emmanuel 
and Pius IX did not heal the breach 
between the crown and the Papacy. 
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Spain on the other hand was entering 
upon an era of recuperation after her pro¬ 
longed sufferings. The king, Amadeo of 
Savoy, who had accepted her crown when 
it was refused by Leopold of Hohen- 
zollern, resigned it again in disgust in 
1873 ; but after a year of dictatorship in 
the guise of a republic she 1 ecalled Alfonso 
XII, the son of the formerly expelled 
queen Isabella. There was a brief struggle 
before the old Carlist party was finally 
broken up ; the young Icing set himself 
seriously to the task of government; and 
when he died prematurely in 1885 his 
widow, Maria Christina, discharged with 
tact and discretion the duties of regent 
on behalf of the infant Alfonso XIII, until 
he reached man’s estate, 

Russia as we saw lost ground in Europe. 
Within the tsardom, Alexander II had 
striven or rather groped after ideals, while 
lacking the resolution and the insight 
without which it was impossible to bring 
them to realization. He had liberated 
the serfs without restoring to them what 
they regarded as their own rights in the 
soil. He had encouraged Western educa¬ 
tion, but it had fallen upon ground in 
which it was only the seed of passionate 
revolt, and government teirorism was 
faced by the black spectre of Nihilism. 
The tsar himself was no enemy of reform ; 
but even at the moment when an effort 
was bring made in that direction the world 
was shocked by his murder at the hands 
of the nihilists (1882). All thought of 
reforms vanished, and under the dead 
tsar's son, Alexander III, the tyranny 
became if possible more rigid and more 
merciless than before. 

Foiled in the Balkans, Russia as usual 
became more active in Asia, pushing con¬ 
stantly and in British eyes alarmingly in 
the direction of India. But the collision, 
in 1885, between Russian and Afghan 
troops known as the ' Penjdeh incident,' 
which threatened to be the beginning of 
an Anglo-Russian war, actually prepared 
the way for an adjustment—thanks in no 
small measure to the hard-headed shrewd¬ 
ness of the Afghan amir Abd er-Rahman— 
and an agreed delimitation of frontiers in 
1887. For Russia was changing her Asiatic 
objective, aiming at the Farthest East and 



A WISE AFGHAN AMIR 


Abd er-Rahman (1830-1901), proclaimed amir 
of Afghanistan by the British in t88o, proved 
himself a strong ruler. His shrewd handling of the 
situation at the time of the Pen]deh incident 
prevented imminent Anglo-Russian hostilities. 

PItoln, C.N.A. 

the Pacific ; as yet no more conscious than 
the rest of the world that a power had 
arisen, and was consolidating itself in that 
quarter, with which she would have to 
try conclusions before her aims could be 
accomplished. 

Colonial Expansion in Africa 

here was at this period a general Euro¬ 
pean movement towards expansion. 
France had turned her eyes once more to 
the East; if India was unattainable, there 
were still lands beyond India where a foot¬ 
ing might be established; though it was not 
without many troubles that she acquired 
from China the protectorate of Annam 
by the Treaty of Tientsin in 1885. Her 
activities in Indo-China were probably the 
real though not the ostensible warrant 
for the British annexation of Upper 
Burma in 1887. European interests in 
the Farthest East were developing. But 
it was the scramble for Africa that set in 
most vigorously in the years immediately 
following the Berlin Congress. 

Expansion manifestly could take place 
only in lands—whether densely or sparsely 
populated—where the civilization in 
general and the community organization 
in particular were on a lower plane than 
those of Europe. America was already 
occupied by Europeans; so was most of 
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SCENE OF A BOER VICTORY OVER THE BRITISH 

On the night of February 26, iSSi, Sir George Coiley, governor of 
Natal and commander-in-chief of the British forces in South Africa, 
seized and occupied Majuba Hill. Driven from this position early 
next morning, the British forces suffered heavy losses, to the great 
detriment of British prestige, Colley himself being among the fallen. 
Photo, E X. !. 


Australasia and the islands of the Pacilic. 
Western Asia was not an open field; 
northern and central Asia were out of 
reach except for Russia. In the farthest 
east of Asia there were perhaps possi¬ 
bilities, but there was the Chinese empire 
to be reckoned with. But the whole 
African interior was an almost unknown 
region, scarcely penetrated except by 
an occasional adventurous missionary, 
peopled by negro races whose culture 
was primitive and barbaric. The coastal 
districts on the Mediterranean were pro¬ 
vinces in which such governments as 
existed might fairly be classed as bar¬ 
baric. The Atlantic sea-board was dotted 
with European ' colonies' which were 
little more than very unhealthy trading 
depots. The south was occupied by the 
British, the Boers and the Portuguese, 
harther north, on the east, Zanzibar and 
Abyssinia, like Morocco on the north¬ 
west coast, and to some extent the island 
of Madagascar, claimed a doubtful recog- 
a ition as independent states. But the 
lest of Africa was open to any Europeans 
who could take effective possession. 

The British then, as we have seen, 
established a ‘ temporary ’ protectorate in 
I'-gypt, to which other powers could hardly 


refuse assent; France es¬ 
tablished her own protec¬ 
torate in Tunis, not only 
with assent but with posi¬ 
tive encouragement from 
Great Britain and Ger¬ 
many, though very much 
to the annoyance of Italy', 
who could only hope to 
find compensation on the 
north of Abyssinia and ulti¬ 
mately in Tripoli. France 
without European inter¬ 
vention set up (1885) a 
protectorate in Madagascar 
which was later trans¬ 
formed into annexation. 

• But all the European 
powers, including Ger¬ 
many, who had hitherto 
felt no call to colonial 
expansion, had suddenly 
realized that Africa was 
the only division of the 
earth's surface still open to appropriation, 
and that the British, with a northern base 
in Egypt, a southern base in Cape Colony 
and sundry starting points on the western 
and eastern coasts, would by mere force of 
circumstances absorb the interior and leave 
nothing fob anyone else to appropriate 
unless they made haste to anticipate her. 

The precedents of the eighteenth ccn- 
tury, when h ranee and Great Britain had 
fought each other to a finish for America 
and India on the hypothesis that there 
w r as not room there for both, were not 
promising. In Africa after all there was 
room for everyone ; and so between 1880 
and 1890 a series of treaties or compacts 
"'as entered upon, partitioning the Lark 
Continent into protectorates or ' spheres 
of influence ’ appropriated to one or 
another of the European states, though 
not without leaving occasions for acute 
controversy in the future. 

the same time events were taking 
place which were of moment to the 
iuture expansion of the British in Africa. 

I irst in the south, in 1879, "they caroc 
into collision with the military power of 
the Zulus, which led to the annexation 
ol Zululand. Immediately preceding this, 
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they had resumed the control which they 
had abrogated in 1852 over the Boers in 
the Transvaal, who without British pro¬ 
tection were in danger of being wiped out 
by the Zulus. Freed from that menace by 
the Zulu war, the Transvaalers demanded 
the retrocession of their virtual inde¬ 
pendence, rose in arms, and at Majuba 
Hill (1881) cut up the British regiments 
whicli had been sent out to restore the 
British authority, though the British 
government had already resolved to con¬ 
cede the demand of the Boers. On the 
hypothesis that the justice of that de¬ 
mand was not ailected by Majuba, the 
government stopped the hostilities and 
carried out the retrocession, practically 
claiming to retain control over the foreign 
relations of the Boers ; who, 011 the other 
hand, were firmly convinced that they had 
extorted their rights by force of arms from 
a government which had neither the power 
nor the energy to maintain its own claims 
—whereof the consequences were mani¬ 
fested in the South African War, which 
broke out before twenty years had passed. 

Meanwhile in Egypt trouble was brew¬ 
ing. The effective rule of Egypt had 



GENERAL GORDON 


1 he heroic endeavour of Charles George Gordon 
(1833-85), renowned for his almost uncanny 
influence over lialf-civilized peoples, to ' smash 
the Mahdi' in the Sudan ended in tragedy. The 
expedition to his relief in Khartum was too late. 



EMPEROR FREDERICK I 


Prince Frederick William succeeded to the 
German imperial throne as Emperor Frederick I 
in March, 1S88. His tragic death in June of the 
same year from cancer of the throat crushed the 
hopes of the Liberal party whose views he shared. 

Zi»£;rtt/ujg by D, J. Pound 

never extended above the lower cataracts 
of the Nile, though she had habitually 
claimed lordship over the Upper Nile and 
the desert tribes of the Sudan; among 
whom there arose at this time a ‘ Mahdi 1 
claiming to be the successor of the Prophet 
of Islam who was to overthrow the 
Khalifate and establish the supremacy of 
the Faith. Before long he was exercising 
a despotic authority over the Sudanese; 
the Egyptian garrisons in the Sudan were 
powerless, and Egypt herself was threat¬ 
ened by his fanatical hordes. The British 
government had taken up the task of pro¬ 
viding Egypt with a healthy government; 
it was not prepared to take upon itself 
also the business of restoring the Egyptian 
authority in the Sudan; the abandonment 
of which was the only alternative, involv¬ 
ing the withdrawal of the garrisons. 

It appointed for the execution of that 
task General Gordon, soldier and mystic, 
with virtually a free hand, subject to the 
instruction that withdrawal and nothing 
more was to be attempted, and the 
warning that no great military expedition 
would be sanctioned, though it was known 
to be Gordon’s own conviction that the 
‘ smashing ’ of the Mahdi was imperative ; 
while he was a man who would certainly 
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' DROPPING THE PILOT ’ 

Dissension soon arose between the Emperor 
William II, who ascended the German imperial 
throne in 1888, and Bismarck. Sir John Tenniel's 
well known cartoon affords a poignant illustration 
of the latter’s dismissal on March 20, 1890 
By permission of ihe proprietors of * Punch ’ 

not allow his own conviction of a sacred 
duty to be overridden by the expediencies 
of politicians. Tragedy followed. Gordon, 
in the Sudan, found himself shut up in 
Khartum by the Mahdist hordes, and 
when at last a long-delayed expedition 
was dispatched up the Nile to rescue him 
it reached Khartum only to find that 
the place had been stormed two days 
before its arrival, and Gordon had fallen 
in the defence. There was nothing more 
to be done, and the Sudan was abandoned 
till the time should be ripe for its conquest 
after the lapse of thirteen years. 

N 1888 the emperor William I died at 
the age of ninety ; three months later 
his son Frederick I "followed him, and his 
grandson William II became the German 


kaiser. The German Empire had . been 
achieved through the never-failing loyalty 
of the old man and his great chancellor 
to each other. What might have befallen 
if Frederick had not been already a dying 
man when he succeeded to the imperial 
crown none can say, for it was notorious 
that there were many points on which 
emperor and chancellor did not see eye 
to eye ; but during those months there 
was no breach between them. On Fred¬ 
erick’s death it seemed at first that Bis¬ 
marck’s ascendancy would be unimpaired, 
but the new kaiser believed implicitly 
in himself; he had ideas of his own which 
weic not Bismarck’s, and in 1890 William 
‘ dropped the pilot ’ and took the manage¬ 
ment of affairs into his own hands. The 
world did not know what to make of 
Germany's new master and his passion 
for unexpected activities and staitling 
pronouncements, which were occasionally 
somewhat nerve-racking; but it was, on 
the whole, inclined to legat'd them as 
temperamental eccentricities which must 
not be taken too seriously. How far the 
chancellor’s fall had actually changed 
the European situation was a matter 
of much uncertaintjc 

Alliance between France and Russia 

ne thing, however, was clear. Bis¬ 
marck had striven to the last to 
placate Russia and prevent any rapproche¬ 
ment between her and France. That a 
rapprochement was taking place became 
more apparent every day. In 1891 the 
French channel fleet visited Kronstadt, 
where it received an ovation; two years 
later a Russian squadron paid a return 
visit to Toulon, where its reception was 
even more enthusiastic. Alexander III 
died in 1894, when he was succeeded by 
the third of the tsar-idealists, Nicholas II; 
next year an alliance between France 
and Russia became an accomplished 
though not a published fact, the existence 
of which was acknowledged and even 
emphasised by somewhat ostentatious 
displays of mutual good will in the two 
following years. Germany can hardly 
be reproached if the conviction was 
implanted, and grew ever stronger, that 
hostility to her was the bond between 
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the two powers, otherwise so inappropri¬ 
ately yoked together, which lay on her 
western and eastern marches. 

There could be no question about the 
solidarity of the interests of the two 
Central powers If they broke with each 
other, neither would be secure against 
attack by one or, more probably, two 
hostile powers ; while they stood together, 
holding strategetically the ‘ interior lines,’ 
the risk of attacking them would be too 
great to be undertaken lightly. And 
at the same time they had no clashing 
interests, and no material divergences of 
political sentiment such as those which 
made a firmly rooted friendship so diffi¬ 
cult between a typically despotic and a 
typically democratic state. By attaching 
Italy to themselves they had gained an 
additional security m relation at least 
to France. On the other hand, concord 
between Russia and France gave to each 
security against aggression by the Cential 
powers. An equilibrium was established 
simply because the issue of an armed 
conflict would be too doubtful—the more 
because no one was able to gauge the 
real efficiency of Russia’s strength. 

Britain’s 'Splendid Isolation 1 

JA t the same time the isolation of Great 
Britain was complete, nor had she 
any desire that it should be otherwise. 
She was in possession or occupation of 
the greater and better part of so much 
of the world as had not been occupied by 
Europeans before the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a position from which 
no one could hope to oust her while her 
fleets commanded the ocean highways; 
those fleets were an impassable bulwark 
except where their place was taken by 
the all bnt impassable mountains of the 
Indian frontier, or where her only neigh¬ 
bour was the American republic. She 
isms hardly conscious of a challenge to lier 
commercial and manufacturing supremacy, 
which she had learnt to regard as a matter 
of couise. So long as she kept her navy 
up to standard she had nothing to fear 
horn powers whose resources were under 
the perpetual strain of maintaining huge 
armies, while she could content herself with 
one comparatively insignificant in size. 


She could see no cause of quarrel with 
any of her neighbours save Russia, except 
what she felt to be their rather unreason¬ 
able jealousy ; she had no sense of hostility 
to any of them—with the same exception, 
Russia. Consequently she had no desire 
for alliances which might prove embarrass¬ 
ing, but if she should incline to one scale 
01 other in the European balances it would 
fairly certainly not be the Russian scale. 
Though French and English had fought 
each other often enough in the past, the} 
had also occasionally fought side by side, 
and towaids France England had no sort 
of ill will; Fiance might peisist in her 
annoyance about Egypt, but common 
sense would forbid hei to manufacture a 
casus belli; while if at times the British 
relations with Austria and Prussia had 
not been over cordial, they had not 
fought each other for more than a 
century, nor was there any apparent 
reason why they should wish to fight each 
other now. If the other powers chose to 
quarrel with each other, the less the British 
Empire allowed itself to be implicated in 
their differences the better, though it would 
be always in her interest that peace should 
be preserved. 



NICHOLAS II OF RUSSIA 
Nicholas II succeeded his father as tsar oi Russia 
in 1804 and shortly afterwards marned Princess 
Alix of Hesse, this photograph being taken in 
the same year. 1-Ie was assassinated m 1918. 
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THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY 
Tlie British public hart great confidence in the 
conservative and panfic Lord Salisbury (1S30- 
1Q03) both us premier and foreign secretary. 
His cession of Heligoland to Germany in 1S90, 
honever, was not universally approved. 

She was hardly alive, however, to the 
fact that jealousy was growing in German}-, 
who had c-mbarkcd on an active career 
of trade expansion, was pushing her way 
into markets which the British had hitherto 
monopolised, and was very ill satisfied 
with the bargains struck over the partitions 
of Africa—though the British expan¬ 
sionists were no less displeased by the 
' graceful concessions ’ of Lord Salisbury’s 
diplomacy. The German commercial com¬ 
munity felt more and more that British 
rivalry and British intrigues were barricad¬ 
ing her out of her rightful ' place in the 
sun.' On the other hand, the kaiser had 
realized the fundamental fact that ‘ peace¬ 
ful penetration' was the only useful 
weapon that could be employed until there 
was a German navy which could hold its 
own against the British navy. 

But an equilibrium depending simply on 
equality of armament between two groups 
of powers filled with suspicion and mistrust 
of each other could only mean that each 
group would strive ceaselessly to raise- its 
own standard of armament above that of 
the other group; and so the exhausting 
rare went on year by year—touching Great 


Britain less than anyone else, because as 
concerned armies she saw no need to enter 
the race, and as concerned navies she 
already held a lead which kept her above 
immediate competition. None of the 
powers wanted a conflagration, however, 
and so long as that was the case it was to 
the interest of all that the status quo should 
be maintained at least within Europe, 

No one then was disposed to interfere 
in the troubles of minor states or 
nationalities. No one was concerned if 
Norway wanted the separation from 
Sweden which she achieved, by strictly 
constitutional methods, at the opening ot 
the twentieth century. The depression of 
the Poles by Russia might demand 
sympathy, but certainly not intervention. 
The absorption of Finland into the Russian 
system disturbed no one but the Swedes. 
The suboi dination of the Slavs within the 
Austrian Empire to Austrian or Magyar 
domination made Slavs everywhere look 
to Slavonic Russia, developing the race 
hostility between Slav and Teuton ; but 



ABDUL HAMID, SULTAN OF TURKEY 

Considerable diplomatic talent was shown by 
Abdul Hamid II in his dealings with the Euro¬ 
pean powers, and Gorman influence m Turkey 
throve under his encouragement. He was sultaii 
from 1S76 until 1909, when lie was deposed. 
Photo, ir, & D. Downey 
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the time was not ripe for a duel—and the 
astute sultan was very well aware that 
all the powers would fight shy of active 
interference with his doings, lest they 
should thereby be brought into active 
collision with each other, The in¬ 
flammability of the Balkan peninsula was 
the standing menace to that general peace 
which the ' Concert of Europe ’ was most 
anxious to preserve, while that same desire 
paralysed the Concert itself for drastic 
action. Incidentally, since Germany had 
no territorial interests of her own in the 
Turkish Empire, Abdul Hamid, having 
nothing to fear from her ‘ friendship ’ and 
possibly much to gain, was ready enough 
to cultivate it, while the kaiser was 
thoroughly alive to the advantages that 
might accrue therefrom. 

Friction between the Balkans and Turkey 

N the Balkan storm centre, Serbia was 
too much torn by domestic troubles 
to endanger the peace of her neighbours, 
though a period of reconstruction was 
promised by the fall of the Obrenovitch 
dynasty and the accession of a prince of 
the former rival house of Karageorgevitch 
in 1903 ; though the consequent develop¬ 
ment of pan-Slav doctrines was ominous 
from the Austrian point of view. 

In Bulgaria, Ferdinand watched and 
waited while Stambulov ruled, till the 
chance came in 1894 for accepting the 
minister’s resignation—much to the sur¬ 
prise of Stambulov himself, who was 
assassinated not long afterwards. Ferdin¬ 
and was far too wary to commit himself 
to provocative action in any direction, 
while he was especially careful to cultivate 
the good will of the Porte on one side and 
Germany on the other. With a Hohen- 
zolfern reigning in Rumania and a Coburg 
in Bulgaria—both states which declined 
to regard themselves as Slavonic, and both 
having very definite grudges against 
Russia—the gravitation of both towards 
the Central empires was inevitable. 

When definite trouble arose, it was 
within the Turkish dominions. It ap¬ 
peared in 1894 that there was a revo¬ 
lutionary movement in Armenia which 
needed repressing. The Turk repressed it, 
finding himself under the unhappy neces¬ 


sity of massacring some fifty thousand of 
the population before the European Con¬ 
cert was in tune for intervention, though, 
as a matter of course, he then accepted 
the paper scheme of reforms submitted 
by the powers, which as usual failed to 
materialise. Next came the revolt of 
Crete, bent on escaping from the Moslem 
sovereignty and on joining herself to 
the Greek kingdom. Greece answered the 
call of Ci etc and sent a force to the 
island. The Concert intervened ; when a 
pint squadron arrived at Canea, bringing 
peremptory orders that the fighting was 
to stop, that the Greeks were to withdraw 
and no more Tiukish troops were to be 
landed, the orders were perforce obeyed. 
But the Greeks lost their heads and 
invaded Thessaly, whence they were 
decisively ejected by the Turkish troops. 

To deny the right of the Turks, in the 
circumstances, to demand rectifications 
of the Thessaly frontier was impossible; 
but the powers—without Germany and 
Austria, who refused to co-operate—re¬ 
quired from Turkey autonomy for Crete 
under their joint supervision, with the 
second of the Greek princes as governor. 
In Crete, Greek patriotism centred in the 
future minister, Venizclos, But with 
Abdul Hamid German influence was 
supreme, though a ' Young Turk' party, 
a Turkish nationalist party, was now 
coming into being with a programme of 
its own which was not favourable to the 
khalif, who in the last twenty years 
had lost lor Islam effective sovereignty 
in Cyprus, Egypt, Ruinelia, Bosnia and 
finally Crete. Its existence, however, was 
as yet unsuspected. The accord of 
Germany and the Porte bore significant 
fruit in 1902, in the authorisation of a 
German railway to Basra and Bagdad, 
which would give the Germans their 
first foothold in the Middle East. For 
in the Far East the scramble for penetra¬ 
tion bases in China had already begun. 

Development and Expansion of Japan 

he nature and characteristics of the 
Japanese Revolution are the subject 
of study in Chapter 165, Japan had re¬ 
modelled herself upon Western lines, 
somewhat as, long ago, Peter the Great 
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had sought to remodel Russia. But 
her aim was not to Westernise herself, 
but to hold her own among the \\ esterns 
) y learning and adapting scientifically 
to her own use all that a critical study 
of Western methods could teach her. 
Che reorganized her government, her 
army, her navy and her policy. She 
turned her eyes to the continent of Asia, 
as she had done long ago in the days of 
Hidetoshi. Organization, not aggression, 
was her immediate object; but the king 
of Korea forced war upon her, rather 'as 
Burmese monarchs had forced war upon 
the British in India; and the position 
which she then took up in Korea dis¬ 
pleased China, who claimed there a 


Japan certain, unless Japan should give 
way to Russia. Germany, whatever her 
ultimate aim may have been, ranged 
herself along with Russia and France, 
and England could not encomage Japan 
to defy that combination. Japan sub¬ 
mitted with dignity, and bided her time. 

China, however, did not love the 
'foreign devils.’ A year later (1897) 
two German missionaries were murdered. 
Germany demanded compensation, and 
got it in Kiao-chau. France and Russia 
demanded equivalents for the concessions 
to Germany, and got them ; on the same 
principle, Weihaiwci was leased to Great 
Britain. The concessions intensified the 
popular Chinese hostility to the foreigners, 



FORMER BRITISH NAVAL AND COALING STATION AT WEIHAIWEI, CHINA 
The British leased Weihaiwei, a Chinese naval station on the north-east coast of the Shantung penin¬ 
sula, from China in 1898, and retained possession of it until, at the Washington Conference of 1921, 
it was agreed that it should be restored to China. The territory consists of all the islands in Weihaiwei 
bay, the island of Liukung and a strip, ten miles wide, along the coast, in all 285 square miles. 

Photo, B. R. Mnddctt 


shadowy suzerainty. In 1894 China 
proposed to submerge her, with the result 
that after a few months’ fighting China 
was very thoroughly ejected from Korea, 
and Japan proposed to reap the natural 
fruits of her victory by the treaty of 
Shimonoseki. 

Great Britain was the only European 
power which had recognized the status of 
Japan as a civilized, not a merely semi- 
civilized, nation. Europe intervened and 
forbade her to reap the fruits, and the 
powers were duly rewarded by China 
for their intervention; Russia in conces¬ 
sions for the railway she was carrying 
across Siberia to Vladivostok, France in 
the neighbourhood of Tonkin, Germany 
at ^' f ; nis i n —arrangements which made 
an ultimate collision between Russia and 


and to the emperor Kuang Hsii, who was 
deposed next year by the dowager-empress, 
Tzu Hsi, the incarnation of the anti- 
foreign reaction; while North China was 
seething with the ’ Boxer ’ rebellion. 

All the foreign powers had ’ legations ’ 
at Peking, and in 1900 came the news that 
the legations were either in the hands 
of the Peking mob or were on the point 
of falling into them. All the powers, Japan 
and the United States included, took 
joint action, and dispatched to China 
contingents which inarched on Peking, 
where they found that the legations had, 
after all, held out successfully. The 
Chinese government submitted, with pro¬ 
fessions that it had done its best but 
had been unable to control the rebels. 
The allies refrained from demanding 
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JAPAN’S GREAT ADMIRAL 

The destruction of the Russian fleet at Port 
Arthur in February, 1904, was one of the most 
celebrated exploits performed bjr the Japanese 
naval commander-in-chief, Ileihachiio Togo, here 
seen heading a procession in Vyeno Park, Tokyo, 
Photo, E,N,A. 


further concessions, though in¬ 
sisting on effective guarantees 
for security in the future; 
and in the following years it 
appeared that the progressive 
or Westernising element pre¬ 
dominated in the Chinese 
government, though Tzu Hsi 
continued to reign, 

The conduct of Japan 
throixghout had more than 
established her right to recog¬ 
nition on an equal footing 
with the Western powers, 
which was scaled by a treaty 
of alliance with Great Britain 
in 1902. The treaty meant 
that, if and when Russia and 
Japan should come into armed 
collision, Great Britain would 
not join Japan against Russia 
by herself, but would inter¬ 
vene if anyone else joined 
Russia against Japan. 

The collision was not long 
postponed. Russia wanted 
both Manchuria, where she had 
established herself, and Korea, 
where Japan had established 
herself. Japan proposed mutual 
accommodations; Russia 


KUROPATK1N AT MUKDEN 

Ill March, 1905, after much strenuous lighting, the 
Japanese under Qyama defeated the Russians al 
Mukden, ut China. Ivuropatkin, the Russian 
commander, is hero seen m Mukden imperial 
cemetery with the Chinese authorities. 


claimed that the compromises should 
not be reciprocal, Japan proposed con¬ 
trol for Russia in Manchuria and for 
Japan in Korea. Russia returned no 
answer, and in February, 1904, Japan 
declared war, She had only the resources 
of her own islands to draw upon, while 
Russia's resources in men at least were 
incalculably greater. But she could bring 
her whole force to bear at once ; of Russia’s 
naval squadrons one was ice-bound at 
Vladivostok, while she could reinforce 
her armies in Manchuria only by way of 
the single-line trans-Siberian railway, which 
was still far short of completion. 

On February 9 Japan broke up the 
second Russian fleet from Port Arthur, 
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vhithei she diove it bad' and whuh she 
pioceedtd to blockade. A little later she 
was able to invest it on the land side also, 
while the Russian commander Kuropatkin 
was endeavouring not to oveiwhelm but 
to hold back her main army on the Yalu 
till he should be adequately leinfoiced 
Poit Arthur held out stubbornly, and in 
spite of heavy lighting the Japanese com¬ 
mander could make no impression until 
a desperate effort was put ioith at the 
end of the year in order to anticipate the 
expected arrival of a new Russian licet, 
the Port Arthur squadron having sallied 
forth in August, onty to be annihilated by 
Admiral Togo. 

Progress of the Russo-Japune.se War 

‘ uropai kin had been pushed back 
from the Yalu in May ; he was again 
pushed back upon Mukden in August, as 
the, result of the nine days' battle of Liao- 
yang, in which the Japanese actually 
suffered more heavily than the Russians. 
Being at last reinforced in October, hp 
i esumed the offensive, but was again com¬ 
pelled to retire upon Mukden after a fifteen 
days' battle on the Sha-ho, which left both 
armies so exhausted that neither could 
take the offensive. Port Arthur, however, 
was so hard pressed by Nogi’s final 
onslaught that it was forced to surrendci 
on January x, 1905. 

Nogi was thus released to reinforce the 
main army, after which another piolongcd 
and exhausting stniggle drove Kuio- 
patkin from Mukden at the end of Feb¬ 
ruary back to the lines which lie was able 
to hold for the remainder of the. war, since 
there was no more heavy fighting on land. 
The sea, however, piovided one more 
episode. Rhozhdcstvenski’s fleet arrived 
in May, only to be obliterated by Togo in 
the battle of Tsushima. Japan could not 
hope to add to her gains; Russia could not 
hope to recover ground ; both had suffeied 
epormous losses, and both weie thoroughly 
exhausted. The wai was ended by' the 
treaty of Portsmouth, U S.A., in August, 
1905 ; Russia evacuating Manchuria, while 
Japan retained Korea with the Liau-tung 
peninsula. 

The ^ Russo-Japanese wai had upon 
Russia’s position among the powers the 
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same sort of effect that the defeat of the 
Atmada had upon Spain at the end of 
the sixteenth centuiy. She ceased to be 
a bogy credited with incalculable power. 
Her navy had shown itself almost gro¬ 
tesquely inefficient, and her armies, without 
being outnumbered, had left the Japanese 
masters of the field after each of the pro¬ 
longed and stubbornly contested engage¬ 
ments. To strike effectively at Russia 
would always be as desperately difficult 
as Napoleon had found it, but holding her 
at bay would present no insuperable 
difficulties. 

jji s concerned Europe, no change in the 
isolation of Great Britain had taken 
place when the twentieth century opened. 
It was a moment when every countiy on 
the Continent was sympathising not with 
her but with her stubborn antagonists in 
the South African War, under the curious 
conviction that all the dominions of the 
British Empire were craving to be free 
from a bondage which had no existence. 
As late as the middle of the nineteenth 
century it had been the commonly accepted 
doctrine that colonies break away from 
the mother country as soon as their own 
security is not endangered by doing so; 
the cleavage of the British Empire in the 



GENERAL COUNT NOGI 
Count Maresufce Nogi (1845-1912), tho victorious 
Japanese commander at Pori Arthur m the 
Russo-Japanese War, showed, his devotion to 
an old tradition of lus country by committing 
harakiri on the death o( his emperor Mutsuliito 
Photo, Swam 



A DAMP JOURNEY : JAPANESE INFANTRY ADVANCING ON LIAO-YANG 
Furious fighting took place in tho nine days’ battle of Liao-yang, whence the Japanese drove the 
Russians in 1504. Although the result of the battle was favourable to the Japanese, they were not 
successful in cutting off the retreat of the Russians, under their commander, Kuropatlcin, on Mukden, 
and the value of the victory was modified by the terrible losses suffered hy the Japanese troops. 

Pftabt F< d. Manhensie 
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la-.t quarter nt the eighteenth 
rrntury being regarded as a 
typical instance of a general 
law 

In actual fact, for fifty years 
past Great Britain had con¬ 
sistently fostered autonomy in 
her colonies, which were aware 
of no bondage except when the 
exigencies of international re¬ 
lations made the imperial 
government actually or ap¬ 
parently neglectful of the 
interests of particular colonies. 
Regarding themselves and 
being regarded as partners in 
the Empire, not subordinates, 
they had no desire for separa¬ 
tion, however jealous they 
might be in regard to their 
own rights and privileges; 
and the sense of imperial 
solidarity was growing, not 
diminishing. South Africa 
was on a different footing 
from the rest, for the simple 
reason that the Dutch element 


KITCHENER OF KHARTUM 
la 1892 Sir Herbert Kitchener (1850-1916) was 
appointed Sirdar or commander-in-chief of the 
Egyptian army. He avenged Gordon's death by 
his crushing victory at Omdurman in i8g8, and 
his capture of Khartum. 


there declined to regard itself as British, 
looked upon the British as interlopers, 
and resented the British claim to sover¬ 
eignty in territories which the Dutch, 
who had been there long before them, re¬ 
garded as being rightfully their own. And 
that sentiment among the Boers had been 
intensified by the retrocession of the 
Transvaal’s independence in 1881. 

When this antagonism issued in the 
South African War in 1899, the popu¬ 
larity of Great Britain .in Europe had 
not been increasing. Her prospective 
evacuation of Egypt seemed to grow 
more remote; it could not come till the 
Egyptians could be trusted to govern 
themselves, and she was not teaching 
them the art of self-government. She 
was teaching them how the thing ought 
to be done; giving them stable rule, de¬ 
veloping thdir resources, bringing to the 
fellaheen an unprecedented prosperity; 
but the men who were doing it all, hold¬ 
ing all the responsible posts, were not 
Egyptians but Britons—after the Indian 
precedent, and for the same reasons. 


THE PORTSMOUTH PEACEMAKERS 
President Roosevelt stands in the centre of this group of 
statesmen who arranged the Treaty of Portsmouth (USA), 
which ended the Russo-Japanese war in 1905, by excluding 
Russia from .Manchuria and giving Korea to Japan On his right 
are Witte and Rosen; on his left. Komura and Takahira 

Photo, Underwood and Underwood 
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In 1896 she made the first open move 
towards the reconquest of the Sudan by 
pushing the Egyptian frontier defences up 
to Dongola. The business was done in the 
single campaign of 1S98. The fanatical 
hordes of the Khalifa, the Mahdi’s suc¬ 
cessor, were completely shattered at the 
battle of Omdurman. The Sudan became 
what it had been before in theory, but 
never in fact, a province of Egypt, and 
virtually a Britisli protectorate. But the 
concentration of the Khalifa’s forces 
against the British advance had enabled a 
small expeditionary party from the French 
Congo to reach Fashoda unharmed and 
hoist the French flag there; and Fiench 
susceptibilities were painfully irritated 
when Sir Herbert Kitchener, the conqueror 
of the Khalifa, declined to recognize the 
validity of the French occupation. The 
French government acknowledged the 
British claim, but French sentiment 
cherished yet another grievance against 
what it regarded as British aggression. 

Two years after the re¬ 
conquest of the Sudan, 
the antagonism of the 
Dutch to the British in 
South Africa issued in the 
outbreak of the South 
African War. The ante¬ 
cedents of the quarrel, as 
well as its repercussions 
in the British Empire, are 
analysed in Chapter 172. 

In the first months the 
British troops met with a 
series of reverses, but by 
the following midsummer 
they were in occupation of 
the two capitals, Bloem¬ 
fontein and Pretoria, In 
September the annexation 
of the Boer states was 
proclaimed. Nevertheless 
they refused to submit, 
maintaining a persistent 
guerilla warfare until so 
many of them had been 
rounded up that the rem¬ 
nant could no longer keep 
the field; and in May, 

1902, the peace of Vereen- 
iging terminated the war. 


The republics were annexed, to be ad¬ 
ministered temporarily as ' crown colonies,’ 
but instead of exacting indemnities the 
victors provided laige sums for the rein¬ 
statement of the farms which had suffered 
in the war. 

All told, the casualties—mainly in¬ 
curred not in the field but from enteric— 
in the two and a half years’ fighting were 
to be repeatedly outnumbered in a single 
week, sometimes in a single day, in the 
Great War, of which it was in no sense a 
foretaste. There had certainly been on the 
Continent a strong inclination to intervene, 
but though the Kaiser’s attitude in the 
preceding years had caused some resent¬ 
ment in England, during the war his 
influence was certainly exerted to dis¬ 
courage intervention. It may be that he 
realized the practical futility of attempt¬ 
ing, as matters stood, to challenge the 
British fleet; for it was while the war 
was in progress that lie developed an 
unprecedented naval programme for 



TOMB OF THE MAHDI AFTER BRITISH BOMBARDMENT 

At Omdurman, chosen by the fanatical Malidi as his capital in place 
of Khartum in 1885, this gigantic tomb was built upon his death in 
the same year. It was constructed by order of the Khalifa, the 
Malidi’s successor. After Kitchener’s capture of Omdurman in 1898 
the British destroyed the tomb, and only its ruins now remain. 
Photo, Captain E, A. Stanton 
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France was doubly ominous and the belief 
in England’s sinister designs gained ground 
Nor was this all. France had already 
established friendly relations with Russia, 
and the accommodation of interests be¬ 
tween France and Great Britain was soon 
followed by a similar accommodation 
between Great Britain and Russia, made 
possible as it had never been before bj 7 the 
effects upon Russia of the disastrous 
Japanese war. It had been a fundamental 
part of Bismarck’s policy to keep those 
three powers at arm’s length from each 
other. Theie had been plenty of motives 
holding them apait; there could be only 
one for their reconciliation—their common 
desire for the destruction of Germany. 
The development of this idea was at least 
a fundamental factor in the complicated 


It befell, moreover, that at 
the moment when the pro¬ 
paganda was in full swing 
Great Britain and France dis¬ 
covered that their outstand¬ 
ing differences were capable 
of reasonable adjustment and 
that living on terms of mutual 
good will was much more 
satisfactory than the per¬ 
petuation of needless friction. 
The long reign of Queen Vic¬ 
toria had just ended; the 
new king, Edward VTI, had 
the gift of popularity, and a 
visit to France facilitated the 
development of the new spirit 
of friendliness. The position 
of the monarch in England is 
not readily grasped in other 
countries, and it was not 
difficult to imagine that a 
Machiavellian diplomacy was 
at work. Coupled with the 
supposed anti-German tariff 
agitation, the new accord 
between Great Britain and 


KING EDWARD VII IN 1910 

Unfailing industry and an acute understanding of men 
characterised Edward VII (1841-1910), who succeeded Queen 
Victoria on the British throne m 1901. Throughout his reign 
he exerted his very great diplomatic gifts to maintain that 
world peace which was shattered so soon after his death. 
Photo , E. H. Mills 


Germany which was difficult to dissociate 
from the idea of rivalry with the leading 
maritime power. 


'/The South African War had not long 
been ended when new factors began 
to influence European relations. In Great 
Britain, where for half a century free trade 
had been the accepted theory and practice 
on all hands, a new propaganda was 
vigorously pushed and in some quarters 
enthusiastically adopted, of which the 
economic merits or demerits cannot here 
be discussed (see Chap. 168) ; but it had 
a political effect which could hardly have 
been anticipated; it was interpreted in 
Geiniany as being malevolently directed 
against German commerce and German 
prosperity. That conception was unaffected 
by the defeat of the tariff 
reformers at the ensuing 
general election of 1906, and 
the conviction was thoroughly 
established in the popular 
mind that the British were 
saturated with jealousy of her 
commercial progress. 
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story of the ensuing years, and its catas¬ 
trophic climax in August, 1914. 

T is curious to observe that the most 
idealistic if not the most successful 
effoi ts to design an organ for the preserva¬ 
tion of the world’s peace have emanated 
from Russian tsars, Alexander I and 
Nicholas II, Long ago, the first of these 
two dreamers had designed the Holy Alli¬ 
ance of Christian Princes, which under 
Metternich’s manipulation was converted 
—so far as it operated at all—into an 
instrument for the suppression of popular 
libei ties. But he had also dreamed the 
dream of Nicholas, the dream which held 
in it the germ of the League of Nations. 

In the last thirty years of the nine¬ 
teenth century international disputes had 
with increasing frequency been referred 
for decision to a neutial arbitrator, Great 
Britain and the United States having 
practically led the way by referring their 
own dispute over the Alabama claim to a 
neutral court of arbitration. The same 
course had been followed by the same 
nations in relation to Alaska, to Van- 


because no scheme was in the German view 
compatible with Germany’s secuiity 
Regulations weie generally though not 
universally accepted later for the humanis¬ 
ing of warfaie which were loyally observed 
by the belligerents both in the South 
African and the Russo-Japanese wars, 
but in them there was the grave defect 
that no sanction existed for their enforce¬ 
ment if any belligerent chose to ignoic 
them ; just as it was open to any nation 
to refuse the appeal to arbitration. 

ere, however, we must revert to the 
progress of events in the western 
hemisphere. The South American states in 
general had at last attained a stability 
which was more than a temporary 
equilibrium with intervals of revolution. 
Brazil had turned itself into a republic, 
a change which had been carried through 
without violence and accepted with 
cheerfulness by the deposed emperor, 
Pedro II. In Mexico Diaz still ruled with 
a masterful hand. Great Britain had a 
boundary dispute with Venezuela in 1895, 
and when the United States threatenbd 



couver and to Venezuela (though in the to intervene satisfied them by submitting 


last case the United States 
arbitrated in a dispute 
between Great Britain and 
Venezuela). Similarly the 
Penjdeh incident had been 
referred to arbitration. 

In 1898 Nicholas invited 
the powers to send dele¬ 
gates to a conference to be 
held at The Plague to dis¬ 
cuss ways and means for 
the reduction of armaments 
by consent, the common 
adoption of what may be 
called humanitarian regu¬ 
lations in warfare, and 
the establishment of a 
permanent court of inter¬ 
national arbitration to 
which nations might, if so 
minded, refer their dis¬ 
putes. As a result the 



SALVAGE MEN AT WORK ON THE MAINE 


Hague Tribunal was actu¬ 
ally set up. No agree¬ 
ments could be reached as 
to reduction of armaments, 


The short war which took place in 1898 between Spam and America 
lesulted from the latter's belief that the former was responsible for 
blowing up the American warship Maine in Havana harbour. The 
men employed in the salvage boats shown in this photograph found 
it ah extremely difficult task to work upon thi'shattered ves^l. 
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CHAMPION OF THE MOSLEM 


A cartoon by Bernard Partridge which appeared 
in Punch "in May, 1905, represents Kaiser 
William II theatrically posed in Moslem robes, 
thus satirising his attitude as the friend and 
protector of the Moslem peoples. 

By ^wm»ssjoM of the proprietors of 4 Punch ’ 

the British case to investigation by an 
American commission, which confirmed 
the British ‘ claims on every point; a 
diplomatic concession which went far 
towards setting the relations between the 
two great English-speaking nations on a 
more harmonio.us footing. 

The improved sentiment was confirmed 
by a' quarrel between the United States 
and Spain—the first armed collision 
between the western republic and a Euro¬ 
pean state since the Anglo-American war 
of 1812-14:' The island of Cuba was 
under the Spanish crown,"‘and Spaniards 
governed or misgoverned it, though only 
a fraction of the population was Spanish. 
The ‘ Americans v had considerable com¬ 
mercial interests in Cuba, where trade and 
production were brought almost to a 
standstill by repeated insurrections and 
attempts to suppress them by drastic but 
very unsuccessful methods. Should the 
United States intervene—by the same 


warrant that the Concert periodically 
claimed to intervene in Turkey ? _ 

American public opinion was divided 
as to the expediency of going beyond 
vigorous protest; non-intervention seemed 
to have definitely carried the day in 
January, 1898; and then in February the 
American warship Maine, lying in the 
harbour of Havana, was blown up. _ The 
Spanish government inquired, and satisfied 
itself that the thing was a pure accident 
in which no Spaniard was concerned; 
the American public was entirely con¬ 
vinced to the contrary. 

The Spnnish-Amerlcan War 

N April 22 war was declared. On 
August 12 peace was signed. At the 
outset an American squadron annihilated 
the Spanish squadron in the Philippines, 
where the Filipinos were in revolt. The 
Spanish West India squadron was anni¬ 
hilated in July a fortnight before the 
capture of Santiago. Porto Rico was 
practically, though not completely, con¬ 
quered, and Manilla was on the eve of 
surrender when the peace terms were 
signed—it fell the next day, the news 
of the peace arriving later. Any dis¬ 
position on the part of European powers 
to intervene was ’ effectually damped by 
the certainty that ’ such action would 
bring tlife-British fleet into the picture. ■■ 

The United States annexed Porto Rico 
and the Philippines—where, however, 
the Filipinos,*,, who had risen against'the 
Spaniards for their own independence, 
maintained a prolonged resistance to an 
equally alien if more enlightened domina¬ 
tion. Cuba was made’ an independent 
republic, and, failing in" the task of self- 
government, lost it’s independence a few 
years later. Europe" and America were’ 
already in contact on the east of Asia.. To 
be involved in the political complications 
of the Old World was still the last thing 
that America desired ; whether she would 
be able to preserve her isolation was 
already 1 becoming doubtful. ■, , 

A question was soon to arise in regard 
to which she could not wholly maintain 
her aloofness. 

Great Britain and France reached their 
mutual understanding, their ‘ entente,' in 
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1904. Both powers had interests in 
Morocco, both had interests in Egypt; 
each recognized in effect that the other 
should have a free hand in the country 
where her interests were paramount. Their 
agreement, which was not an alliance, 
was laid before the Triple Alliance, and 
no objections to it were raised. But the 
kaiser had for some time been posing as 
the friend of Moslem peoples in general 
—both Russia and Great Britain had a 
vast number of Mahomedan subjects. In 
1905 it became apparent to Germany that 
the interests of the sultan of Morocco 
as well as those of Germany in Morocco 
required protection from France’s peace¬ 
ful penetration. Incidentally, Russia was 
having a bad time in her struggle with 
Japan, and France could not count upon 
effective support from that quarter. 
Unless Great Britain supported her she 
would have to give way. 

When it became apparent that Great 
Britain would stand loyal, Germany pro¬ 
posed that the question should be dealt 
with by a conference. The proposal was 


accepted, though it involved the resigna¬ 
tion of the French foreign minister, 
Delcasse. The Conference of Algeciras was 
held in 1906, all the powers, including the 
United States, participating. Germany’s 
demands were supported by Austria alone. 
It appeared, however, that she was 
satisfied with the result, while no one 
suggested that she had met with a rebuff,' 
though for practical purposes the position 
of the French in Morocco was confirmed. 

The conference was preluded by the 
sanctioning in Germany of a huge pro¬ 
gramme of naval construction ; on the 
other hand, only a year later, the entente 
between Great Britain and France was 
supplemented by the entente between 
Great Britain and Russia, already the ally 
of France ; while at the conference Italy 
had rather significantly affirmed the 
identity of her interests with those of 
England. It was not clear how far Italy 
regarded herself as committed to support 
the policy of her imperial allies. 

Thus the grouping of the powers and 
their attitudes towards each other had 



REPRESENTATIVES OF THE POWERS MEET AT THE CONFERENCE OF ALGECIRAS 


Germany's objection to French action in Morocco secured the convocation of an international con¬ 
ference at Algeciras to discuss the regulation of Moroccan affairs. Lasting from January 16 to 
April 7, 190O, tlic conference, nnder the presidency of Spain, lesulted in an agreement being signed 
that accorded France her privileged position in the country and provided for the sultan of Morocco’s 
acceptance of France's proposed administrative reforms. 

Photo, Topical Pi css Agency 
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KING GEORGE V 

Born Jane 3, 1865, King George V succeeded 
to the throne of Great Britain, May G, 1910, 
and was crowned June 22, rgri. This portrait 
of his Majesty as admiral of the Fleet was taken 
shortly before his coronation. 

Photo, Thomson & Co. 

changed materially in the four years 
1 9 <> 3 - 7 - At the beginning (as also at the 
end) Germany and Austria were balanced 
against France and Russia; while the 
security of the central • alliance against 
Fran co-Russian aggression was guaranteed 
by the actual adherence of Italy and by 
the constant friction between the Dual 
Alliance and Great Britain. At the end 
Russian prestige and self-confidence had 
suffered a shattering blow, in itself a 
sufficient guarantee against aggressive 
action on her part; but the friction with 
Great Britain had passed, while between 
Great Britain and Germany friction had 
undoubtedly set in. The expectation, little 
short of certainty, that the maritime 
power would operate against Franco- 
Russian aggression had given place to the 
stiU more confident expectation that it 


would operate against Teutonic aggression, 
while little but neutrality could be looked 
for from Italy if the Central powers should 
be the aggressors. That was the lesson of 
the Algeciras episode 
If, then, each group suspected the other 
of aggressive intent, the one security 
against a general conflagration was the 
consciousness on both sides of the doubtful¬ 
ness of the issue; whereof the corollary 
was that one side at least was resolved to 
ensuie beforehand that the issue should 
not be doubtful. At the same time, there 
were in the Balkans uncontrollable factors 
which might at any moment upset the 
calculations of the most acute statesmen. 

Declaration of Bulgarian Independence 

jra^UROPE, then, in 1908 was staging for 
a new drama, in which the first act 
was unexpectedly opened by the Young 
Turks. Their organization had secured the 
support of the army at Salomca; in July 
they suddenly demanded the long-promised 
constitution which had never materialised. 
The sultan promptly acceded, The powers 
hopefully withdrew their supervisors from 
Macedonia, to give the reformers free play. 
Consequently, in October, Ferdinand of 
Bulgaria judged that his time had come ; 
he proclaimed the complete independence 
of Bulgaria, and assumed the ancient title 
of tsar. Two days later Austria announced 
the r annexation of her protectorate in 
Bosnia, in defiance of the undertakings 
under ^ which the protectorate had been 
established. This was very definitely the 
concern of Russia. But beside Austria, in 
the kaiser's significant phrase, stood 
Germany ' in shining armour '; after brief 
hesitation, Russia acquiesced. 

If the. Central powers had been checked 
at Algeciras, they recovered now more than 
they had lost then. But the price was the 
intensification of Slavonic hostility to the 
Germari-Magyar domination over the Slavs 
m the Austrian empire, It was generally 
believed that the Austrian heir-presump¬ 
tive favoured a constitutional reconstruc¬ 
tion which would have placed the three 
races on an equal footing ; but the 
ascendancy party was too strong to 
allow such a solution to be attempted : 
the racial antipathy was fostered by 
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pan-Slavism within and without the Em¬ 
pire, and the fruit thereof was bitter. 

For two years there was no further 
move. Each of the Entente powers had 
its own domestic troubles. England was 
m the thick of a prolonged constitutional 
crisis, in the couise of which Edward VII 
died, and was succeeded by George V; 
conflict raged round the powers of the 
House of Lords, arising from the un¬ 
expected exercise of their technical right 
to reject the financial proposals of the 
Liberal government, which were carried 
in the Commons by the support of the 
Irish parliamentary party. The strife was 
marked by exceptional bitterness, which 
increased in virulence when, after two 
general elections within twelve months, 
which proved the parties within Great 
Britain to be of all but equal strength, 
the Irish group obviously held the scale; 
and the Liberals held that their pledge 
m 1905 to suspend their avowed 
Home Rule policy was no r 
longer valid. 


affairs on England’s part was to be looked 
for, whatever her commitments to the 
other Entente powers might be. Russia's 
weakness had been manifested by the Bos 
nian affair. In 1911 Germany made the 
real testing move. France’s paramount 
interest in Morocco had been recognized 
at Algeciras and later by separate agree¬ 
ments both with Spain and with Germany. 
But the sultan of Morocco was totally 
incapable of controlling his turbulent 
subjects ; anarchy in Morocco had its 
lepercussions upon the tribesmen of 
Algeria; and in the spring of that year 
France marched troops to the capital 
for the defence of the sultan and the 
restoration of order. On the assump¬ 
tion that this was merely a pre¬ 
liminary to the partition of Morocco 
between France and Spain, Germany 
dispatched ■ the corvette Panther to 
Agadir (July), an unmistakable threat 
of war. 


At the same time one sec¬ 
tion of the British press was 
crying aloud that the British 
navy was no match for the 
German navy, while another 
section was proclaiming with 
equal fervour that expendi¬ 
ture on naval construction 
was blatant folly. '■’Also in 
India (see Chap. 167) the 
Morley-Minto scheme was in¬ 
troduced, admitting Indians 
to .the enlarged provincial 
councils,'' exciting lively op¬ 
position among British officials 
and residents in India ; while 
it was accompanied by a 
highly seditious agitation in 
the vernacular press, which 
was treated by the Indian 
government with what was 
zealously denounced as pusil¬ 
lanimous leniency or intoler¬ 
able tyranny according to the 
predilections of the critic. 

Between factions at home 
and Indian unrest, it did not 
appear that any formidable 
intervention in European 



GERMAN CRUISER AT AGADIR 
The dispatch of the German gunboat Panther to Agadir, 
Moiocco, in 1911 was a minatory gesture that came near to 
evoking war. The Panther was shoitly replaced by the German 
cruiser Beilin, which this photograph from a contemporary 
journal shows at anchor beneath the walls of the old fortress. 

Photo. Aitdri Mome' 
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It appeared, however, very shortly 
that this was by no means what Germany 
intended. In the interval the minister 
tn England. Lloyd George, who was at 
that time credited with being the most 
zealous of pacifists, made a speech which 
in the view of pacifists was almost trucu- 
h nt. Thereupon the Agadir incident was 
explained away. Germany was only 
anxious leM her commercial interests in 
Morocco should be prejudiced by the 
French domination, for which fears a 
portion of the French Congo territory 
would be adequate compensation. The 
agreement was duly signed in November, 
and harmony was officially restored. 

/JISeanwhile, however, war had broken 
out in another quarter—war with 
which neither the Central powers nor the 
Entente could claim to be directly con¬ 
cerned. When France occupied Tunis, 
Italy had been in some degree placated 
by the recognition of her own paramount 


interests in Tripoli. This, however, did not 
prevent peaceful penetration by German 
commerce and the development of German 
influence, which threatened to supersede 
that of Italy, which could only be saved 
by the declaration of a formal protec¬ 
torate. The Young Turks, moreover, 
were doing their best to undermine all 
infidel influences. Italy demanded from 
the Porte, the nominal suzerain of Tripoli, 
the recognition of her own protectorate ; 
acquiescence was not immediately follow¬ 
ing, and she declared war on Turkey 
(September, 1911). 

Twelve months of desultory maritime 
warfare followed. Italy occupied the 
Tripolitan coast towns, and seized islands 
in the Aegean whereby she annoyed the 
Greeks, in whose eyes Aegean islands were 
' Hellas irredenta.’ Austria would not 
allow her to seize territory on the Balkan 
mainland, the war was expensive and un¬ 
profitable, and in October, 1912, peace 
was made which left her in possession of 



Genera] uneasiness was cVnse^l e rne aKLTXSH HOUSE OF COMMONS 

incident. On Novembers? i 9I1 s| h Edifrd r °rr by 9 , erman y’ s action in the matter of the Aga 
speech ^ demonstratedthatthe^^dSTnientio^tw^ 61 ® 111 s f retar y at tho time, mad 
as indicating invertebracy in regard to matters of nrinr-inl 116 ®^ 61 " 111110 ] 1 ^ ”} ustn ot be misinterpret 
to right, are Winston Churchill, lloyd° f fr0 ?‘ bench . *** 1 
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TERRITORIAL CHANGES EFFECTED IN THE BALKANS BETWEEN 1878 AND 1914 
The map on the left shows the distribution of the various Balkan States after the San Stefano treaty 
of 1878, when the independence of Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro was recognized and an autono¬ 
mous Bulgaria, tributary to Turkey, was established. The map on the right gives the reconstruction 
after the Balkan Wars of 1912-13, wherein Greece received Macedonia, Albania became independent, 
Serbia was enlarged and part of Thrace went to Bulgaria, who ceded much of Dobruja to Rumania. 


Tripoli and her captures in the Aegean, 
while the doubtful bonds which held her 
to the Triple Alliance had been loosened. 

'pt lmost at the moment when Turkey 
^ and Italy were signing the peace, 
four Balkan states were declaring war 
on Turkey, where the Young Turks had 
thoroughly established their ascendancy, 
exiled Abdul Hamid and set in his place 
his feeble-minded brother Mohammed V, 
but had by no means dissolved the amity 
with Germany. Their rule in Macedonia 
was no more to the liking of the indepen¬ 
dent Balkan states than that of Abdul 
Hamid. The Cretan leader, Venizelos, 
had now become the trusted minister of 
the king of the Hellenes. Mainly through 
his diplomacy, Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia 
md Montenegro reconciled their differences 
and united in the Balkan League with a 
view to the liberation and absorption of 
Macedonia upon agreed lines, as an 
alternative to its erection into an inde¬ 
pendent state ; the various negotiations 
between state and state having been con¬ 
ducted separately without any of the 


powers being privy thereto. This point 
was reached before midsummer in 1912. 

At that moment the Albanians, whom 
no one, Mahomedan or Christian, had ever 
been able to rule except by sheer force of 
a dominating personality like Skanderbeg, 
revolted against the Turkish governors, 
whose troops mutinied and cither joined 
the rebels or broke before them, and the 
Albanians began to invade Macedonia. 
At Constantinople the Young Turks, who 
were held responsible, were turned out of 
office. In September the new League 
appealed to the powers to intervene ; the 
powers remonstrated, but forbade the 
League to move; but by the middle of 
October war had been declared between 
Turkey and all the states of the League. 

There followed, before the Concert 
could recover from its astonishment, an 
amazing ddbacle. The old Turkish army 
had been broken up, and a new one was 
in course of organization under German 
officers—but it was not yet organized. 
Each of the League states had its allotted 
task, The Greek fleet swept the seas ; 
in the western area the Serbs routed the 
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T ur i-s m nnc battle after another , in the 
, a?Urn the B dears were threatening 
( i>n->tantinople and investing Adrianople. 
H-tore the end of November the Greeks 
unlj- just anticipated the 
Bnlgars in capturing and 
ocrupving Salunica. Then 
the powers stepped in; 
there \ui~ a biief aimistice; 
a confeimce in London was 
apparently on the point 
uf achieving a settlement, 
when the Young Turks 
suddenly recovered con¬ 
trol at Constantinople and 
rejected the peace terms, 
fiie lighting started again 
(Fihiuary); Janiiia, L _ 

Adrianople, Scutari fell in Eleutherios 



rapid succession. The powers stepped in 
again, the armistice was renewed, the 
London conference was reopened, and 
at the end of May, 1913, the Treaty of 
London was signed. 

Much as after Japan's 
triumphant victory over 
China, the powers which 
had merely looked on and 
written notes arranged 
matters according to their 
own ideas, to the unmiti¬ 
gated dissatisfaction ol 
every one of the states 
which luid shared the 
triumphs of the war. But 
the most—and most justly 
—dissatisfied was Bulgaria, 
Venizeios which had been allotted 


■Mi ■ m 



Mohammed V of Turkey 


George of Greece 


i llMMM 


Ferdinand of Bulgaria 



Peter of Serbia Nicholas of Montenegro Carol of Rumania 

RULERS OF THE RESTLESS STATES INVOLVED IN THE BALKAN WARS 
Liberation of Macedonia from Turkish rule was the primary object of the Balkan League formed 
® summer of 1912. Bulgaria and Serbia first entered into a military convention against Turkey ; 
nf m« I fiS 0 'R d n. ere< rv 0 S< rr bla and Greece joined the League later. After the victorious conclusion 
S, , t . Bal rt n T'ar disagreements arose, and in January, 1913, the second Balkan War broke 
out, Bulgaria pitted against Serbia and Greece ; in July Rumania also intervened against Bulgaria. 

Photos, Boucas and Exclusive News A gency 





TURKISH SOLDIERS ON THE MARCH NEAR ADRIANOPLE 


Adnanople, on the Sofia-Conslantinople railway near the Bulgarian frontier, was Turkey's chief 
fortress in Europe and, barring as it did the road to Constantinople, was the first objective of 
Bulgarian attack in the Balkan war. It was held by a force of 60,000 Turks, and in October, 1912, 
was completely invested by the Bulgarians. The investment was maintained during the armistice, 
and siege operations were renewed in February, 1913, On March 26 the fortress succumbed to a 
combined assault by 100,000 Bulgarians and Serbians. 

Phnlo, T, /. Damon, Constantinople 


the hardest task, achieved 
the most striking victories 
and got next to nothing lor 
her pains. In an evil hour 
Bulgaria resolved to remedy 
the injustice by a sudden 
attack (June 29) on Serbia, 
to which had been allotted 
portions of Macedonia that 
she regarded as rightlully her 
own. The Serbs defeated the 
Bulgars, the Greeks came in 
to the support of the Serbs, 
Rumania joined in on her 
own account, and the last 
state of Bulgaria was worse 
than the first. 

In August she was com¬ 
pelled to accept the Treaty 
of Bukarest, whereby she 
lost territory to Rumania, to 
Serbia, to Greece and finally 
to Turkey. Before, if she 
had not the spoils she had at 
least the honours. Her tragic 
blunder had lost her the 
honours, and subjected her 
to actual spoliation; but it 



KING GEORGE OF GREECE IN SALONICA 
Hostilities between Greece and Bulgaria nearly broke out over 
the possession of Salomca. The Greeks occupied the town on 
the morning of November 9, 1912, and refused admission to the 
Bulgarians, who arrived in the afternoon. But, giving way to a 
threat of force, they yielded it to the Bulgarians next day. 

Photo , Illustrations Bureau 
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Notwithstanding the veto of the great powers who had constituted Albania an autonomous state, 
King Nicholas of Montenegro ordered the investment of Scutari, which was defended by Essad 
Pasha with some 30,000 Turks and Albanians On April 22, 1913, Essad Pasha capitulated and sui- 
rendered the Lev to Prince Danilo, who, a few dari later carried it to lus father at Cettmje, 


Janina in Epirus, near the Albanian frontier. 

Ah Pasha the tyrannical '' Lion of Panina ’ 

Balkan War was held by a large garrison A C 
1912, and, reinforced by troops released by the 
a general assault on March 5, r— 

SCUTARI AND ‘JANINA FALL TO 


, _ -as the stronghold of 

-Turkish stronghold, and in the first 

n s Greek division amved before the place in November 
capture of Salomca, invested the fortress, delivered 
1913, and captured the town the following day. 

T ‘ ----- -0 THE BALKAN LEAGUE 
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had done more. It had shattered the 
new accord among the Balkan states, and 
brought back the old atmosphere of 
brooding and vindictive suspicion. 

The Central powers would have profited 
by Bulgaria’s victory over the other 
members of the now shattered league, 
of which, on the other hand, the con¬ 
solidation would have been particularly 
inconvenient for Austria, As matters 
stood, the state which gained most by 
the war was the one whose depression 
she most desired—Serbia But Serbia 
had failed to gam access either to the 
Adriatic or the Aegean sea, hci want 
of a sea-board made it the easier to bring 
a strangling economic pressure to bear 
on her , and she had been depnved of 
Monastir, which she had captuicd, and on 
the acquisition of which she and Greece 
and Bulgaiia weie all set. Monastn 
would be a bone of contention calculated 
to keep alive the mutual jealousies and 
suspicions of the Balkan states, which were 
all to Austria’s advantage, since it had 
been her purpose to open for herself the 
way to the Aegean, which would be blocked 
to her as long as they remained even 



COLONEL ENVER BEY 


Enver Bey (1882-1922) was a foremast leader of 
the Young Turks In July, 1913, he recovered 
Adrianople from the Bulgarians, to whom it had 
been ceded by the Treaty of London 

superficially united. And while Bulgaria, 
and possibly Greece, might be won over, 
Serbia was at once the mam obstacle to 
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CROWD OUTSIDE THE SUBLIME PORTE DURING THE YOUNG TURK COUP D’ETAT 


Reconstruction of the Tuikish Empire and complete Turkification of its peoples were the objects of 
the political organization known as the Young Turks Their secret Committco of Union and Pro¬ 
gress was formed in 1905, Colonel Enver Bey holding the foremost place m it In February, 1913, 
by a sudden coup d’ltat they overthrew the Kiamil cabinet nominally over the question of the 
surrender of Adrianople, and with but little unrest set up a Young Turk government in its place 
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GUN RUNNING IN IRELAND JUST BEFORE THE GREAT WAR 
Civil war in Ireland was imminent m the summer of 1914, and gun runners were boldly supplying 
the nationalists with arms and ammunition. One specially notable incident occurred on J lily 26, 
when snme three thousand rifles were landed at the Hill of Howth, about eighty miles from Dublin. 
The National Volunteers of Ireland, marching with their newly landed rifles to Dublin, were inter¬ 
cepted by a battalion ol the lung’s Own Scottish Borderers, but resisted an attempt to disarm them. 

Photo , Sport & General Pie>s Agency 


the Austrian expansion, and the external 
tocus of Slavonic sentiment which was 
the most disintegrating influence within 
the heterogeneous Austrian empire. 

he motives which actuate govern¬ 
ments and those which actuate their 
peoples at moments of crisis are not 
necessarily the same, though the peoples 
may be unconscious of the difference—the 
more in those countries where the govern¬ 
ments do not derive their authority 
directly from the people. It is not 
difficult to believe in the genuine convic¬ 
tion of the German people that the Entente 
was a grand conspiracy, born of political 
vindictiveness and begotten of commercial 
jealousy, for the overthrow of Germany; 
that the organization of the nation for 
war was nothing more than necessary 
preparation for self-defence, and that 
when the Central powers flung down the 
challenge it was only because no other 
fourse was open to them. But it is not 
possible to credit the German government 
with the same belief, or to doubt that it 
chose its own moment under the impres¬ 
sion that it would have only France and 
Russia to fight and would be able to wipe 
trance off the board before Russia could 
come into action effectively. Nor is it 
easy to doubt that the kaiser and his 


entourage, like Napoleon a century before, 
were deliberately aiming at a world 
domination, that Algeciras, Bosnia and 
Agadir were all moves intended to tesL 
the strength of the opposing combination, 
and that the mastery of the Near East was 
regarded as the key to the situation. 

In the affairs of Algeciras and Agadir 
the British attitude had been disturbing ; 
England, without acknowledging the 
existence of any formal alliance, had 
manifested a determination to stand by 
France if she were made the definite 
object of aggression. England had indeed 
professed her own warm desire for such a 
mutual understanding with Germany as 
she had already reached with France and 
Russia, her readiness to do her best to 
facilitate a similar understanding between 
the two empires and the other Entente 
powers, and even to pledge herself to 
neutrality should the latter take aggressive 
action against the Central powers ; but 
she had firmly declined to pledge herself 
to neutrality should the Central powers 
be the aggressors. 

But in 1914 a change had apparently 
befallen. England was paralysed. The 
Irish question had reached such a pitch of 
intensity that Ulster was proclaiming hoi 
right to resist in arms her subordination to 
an Irish national parliament and executive, 
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half England was declaring that Ulster 
was in the right, and officers of high 
standing in the army were openly asserting 
that they would refuse to act against 
Ulster. Civil war was in the air. A 
Liberal government was in office, and it 
was the established belief of European 
chancelleries that Liberal governments 
were peace-at-any-price governments. All 
the circumstances being taken into con¬ 
sideration, the risk of England being 
drawn into a European war was small, and 
if she did come in, her army was small 
and apparently mutinous, her fleet, 
according to her own vociferous publicists, 
was inefficient, either Nationalist Ireland 
or Ulster would seize the opportunity to 
revolt—England was probably off the 
board altogether; if she were not, she 
might give some trouble, but the risk was 
worth taking. 

The hour, then, had come for striking. 
The Bismarck tradition required that an 
occasion should be manufactured, and 
that the occasion should have at least the 
appearance of being an unwarrantable 
aggression by the party that was in fact 
being attacked. 

The occasion arose in June, 1914. The 



EMPEROR WILLIAM II 

From his accession as German emperor m j888 
until his abdication, November 9,1918, William II 
was a restless and disturbing figure in Europe 
owing to his military preoccupations and ambi¬ 
tions. This photograph was taken in 1913. 
Photo, Voigt 

archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir presump¬ 
tive to the Austrian imperial crown, the 



VICTIMS OF THE TRAGEDY THAT PRECIPITATED THE GREAT WAR 
Archduke Francis Ferdinand, heir to the Austrian imperial throne, accompanied by his wile, paid a 
visit to Serajevo, the chief town of Bosnia, on June 28, 1914. On their way to the Town Hall a bomb 
was thrown into their car ; this the archduke himself threw away on to the road, wheie it exploded. 
When they had left the Town Hall, only two or three minutes after this photograph was taken, a 
Bosnian high-school student fired two shots at the royal pair, instantly killing them both. 

Photo Walter Tausch 
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prince who was generally believed to be 
Slavophil, was assassinated in the streets 
of the Bosnian ritv of Serajevo. The 
assas-ins were Austrian subjects—but 
thev were Serbs. The murder, then, must 
be a Serbian plot fostered by the Serbian 
government. It was indeed not difficult 
to suggest an entirely ditlerent origin for 
the crime, since it could in no conceiv¬ 
able manner further Serbian or Slavonic 
interests; but the Austrian government 
had no doubts about the matter. Even at 
the best, the intolerable Slavonic propa¬ 
ganda emanating from Serbia must be 
at the bottom of the outrage. After a 
brief interval, on July 23, Austria sent 
to the Serbian government a series of 
demands acceptance of which would be 
a complete abrogation of Serbia’s 
sovereignty. Austria was to be at once 
the accuser, the investigator and the 
judge, exacting such penalties as she 
thought fit. Serbia pleaded for appeal 
to the Hague Tribunal; Austria would 
have none of it. 

Serbia, by herself, lay at Austria’s 
mercy. But Austria’s action was a direct 
challenge to Russia. If Russia failed to 



LICHNOWSKY’S LAST DAYS IN LONDON 
Prince Charles Max Lichnowsky, appointed 
German Ambassador to the Court of St. James’s 
in 1912, was consistently actuated by desire to 
improve Anglo-German relations. His dejection 
isreflected in this photograph of him leaving the 
Foreign Office the day before the ultimatum. 


defend Serbia, that would be an end to 
the particular matter, but it would also 
be the end of Russian influence in the 
Balkans, and an intolerable humiliation 
in the sight of all the world. If she took 
up the challenge France could not with¬ 
hold her support; Germany would uphold 
Austria as the aggrieved party. England, 
which was under no pledge, urged reference 
of the whole question to a European 
conference; Germany explained that in 
her view this was Austria’s private allair. 
England offered mediation; Austria 
declined it. No one had a doubt that at a 
word from Germany Austria would waive 
her claim to be the sole arbiter, but the 
word was not forthcoming. 

Outbreak of the Great War 

n July 28 Austria declared war on Ser¬ 
bia. Russia, if she left Serbia to her 
doom, would cease to count as a European 
power. During the next two days Germany 
suggested that Britain should remain 
neutral if the outbreak of war should 
compel her to attack France via Belgium 
—whose neutrality all the powers were 
bound under the most solemn obligation 
to respect, as Bismarck had respected it 
in 1870. In the British view, however, 
those obligations were binding. On July 31 
mobilisation orders were issued both in 
Austria and Russia. If, as it is possible 
to believe, there was still, as concerned 
Austria and Russia, some shadow ol a 
chance of peace, it was obliterated by an 
ultimatum—on the same day—from Ger¬ 
many to Russia and to France. On the 
next day, August 1, she declared war on 
Russia. France, bound to take her stand 
by Russia, renewed her pledge to respect 
Belgium's neutrality, which Belgium 
declared her determination to maintain ; 
Germany evaded the question—on which 
the British government resolved to stake 
its own action. On August 2 German 
troops entered Luxemburg and Germany 
declared war on France. On August 3 her 
troops entered Belgian territory. On that 
night the British ultimatum was sent to 
Germany. The violation of Belgium had 
welded the whole country into solid sup¬ 
port of the government. On August 4 
Great Britain declared war on Germany. 
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BRITISH EXPANSION IN AFRICA DURING FORTY YEARS 
Long friction between the British and Dutch culminated in the annexation of the Orange Free State 
and the Transvaal Republic in 1900 and the constitution of the Union of South Africa in 1910. 
German South-West Africa was entrusted to the Union under mandate alter the Great War. Southern 
Rhodesia was given responsible government in 1923, and, with Tanganyika, ceded to Britain under 
mandate, British control in Africa extended from the Cape to Cairo. In West Africa the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria were also expanded by mandated territory, 
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CHAPTER 172 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: AN 
HISTORICAL STUDY 

How the Lessons learnt in a tragic Colonial Failure 
were used for building up a Commonwealth of Nations 

By REGINALD COUPLAND 

Beit Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford and Fellow 
of All Souls College; Author of Wilberforce, Raffles, etc. 


' 7 n 1763 the territories under British 
rule outside the British Isles con- 
.1 sisted of four groups of colonies or 
dependencies. Of these, by far the 
most important was the North American 
group. It comprised, first, Newfoundland, 
the oldest colony, founded in 1583; 
secondly, the thirteen colonies along the 
Atlantic coast, containing an almost 
wholly British population of about two 
million; and thirdly, a vast and largely 
unexplored domain to the north, ceded to 
Britain by France in 1763 as the result 
of the Seven Years’ War, including Acadia 
(now Nova Scotia), the islands of lie 
Royal and St. Jean (now Cape Breton 
and Prince Edward Islands), and the 
large province of Quebec, stretching from 
the outlet of the St. Lawrence to the 
Great Lakes and inhabited by some 
70,000 French colonists, to which may 
be added the little fur-trade settlements 
established on the west of Hudson Bay 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
North American group also included, for 
a time, the Spanish colonies of East and 
West Florida, ceded to Britain in 1763. 

The second group was the West Indian 
group—the Bahamas and the British 
Caribbean islands, of which the largest was 
Jamaica, together with the Bermudas out 
in the ocean northwards and two strips 
of the Central American sea-board known 
as Plonduras and the Mosquito Coast. In 
this group may be included at that time 
the handful of British trading posts on the 
west coast of Africa, since, as will presently 
appear, they formed one economic system 
with the West Indies. 

The third group lay in Asia. Since 
its foundation in 1600 the East India 


Company, which enjojnd a monopoly of 
the Indian trade, had built up a highly 
successful commercial system in India. 
But about the middle of the eighteenth 
century it was forced, almost despite 
itself, from commerce into politics (see 
Chronicle XXVII and Chapter 166), and 
by 1765 was virtually master of eastern 
India from Bengal to Travancore. Though 
these huge territories were not yet de 
jure British territories, they were part of 
the British Empire. Outside continental 
India the company’s activities were con¬ 
fined to one small trading post at Ben- 
coolen on the west coast of Sumatra. 

Fourth and last, there was a little group 
of strategic naval stations, occupied to 
safeguard the maintenance of British sea 
power over the main trade routes. It in¬ 
cluded Gibraltar and Minorca in the Medi¬ 
terranean, and in the Atlantic St. Helena, 
and a post in the Falkland Islands. 

The ground plan of the first British 
Empire was thus far smaller than that of 
the second British Empire as it stands 
to - day. But, relatively 
limited as it was, the first The First 
British Empire was still an British Empire 
immense structure, sprawl¬ 
ing far across the world, its component 
parts separated by thousands of miles of 
sea. If distance, indeed, be judged by 
the time spent in transit, the gaps were 
much wider than they are now; and the 
modern student, looking back to those 
days of sailing ships, may well wonder 
how that straggling fabric could possibly 
be held together in any single frame. 
Apd certainly the men of 1763 were 
confronted with a very difficult task—so 
difficult that it proved, if not perhaps 
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ti.u imiih foi their strength, at any rate 
too rnurh for their mind-, 

0n what principles, vith what purpose 
in urn, did they try to hold it together ? 
Tin answer to that question is simple. 
Thev regarded the overseas Empire as a 
held of trade and virtually nothing else. 
The outcome was not unnatural. Chained 
to the economic standpoint, unable to 
think about the Empire except in the 
familiar commercial terms, British states¬ 
men failed to envisage, and still more to 
deal with, the other aspects of the imperial 
question. Yet, deeply rooted in that 
unwieldy structure, lay political and moral 
problems no less vital to its life and welfare 
than the problems of profit and loss. 

Except in the fourth area, that little 
group of strategic posts which, being 
maintained for purely naval purposes, lay 


apait from the other groups undei military 
government, the result of this failure of 
vision was disastrous throughout the 
Empire. But it was a different result in 
accordance with the diffeient chaiacter of 
each of the three othei groups—the Noith 
American, the West Indian and West 
African, and the East Indian. The 
American colonies stood in a class by 
themselves, and the political blunders 
that led to the War of Independence 
(Chronicle XXVII) are accordingly dealt 
with in Chapter 152. In the upshot the 
greater part of the first British Empire— 
the really ' colonial ’ part, the British part, 
with all its possibilities of development 
and expansion across the wide, lich, 
untouched spaces of the North American 
continent—broke away. The attempt to 
maintain communities of Englishmen 
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separated by the Atlantic in 
one political society had ended 
in utter failure. 

In the other two sections of 
the Empire, in the British 
West Indies and West Africa, 
and in British India, the dis¬ 
aster was moral rather than 
political It did not involve 
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rebellion and separation but degiadation, 
not loss of territory but loss of honour. 

The English plantations in the West 
Indies, like those in the moie soutlieily 
Ameiican colonies, had been faced fiom 
the outset with a labour problem. Under 
a tropical or sub-tropical sun continuous 
hard work out-of-doors is impossible for 
white men, and the economic exploitation 
ot such areas has always depended on a 
supply of labour by coloured races. 
Neither in the West Indies nor in the 
southern American colonies was an 
adequate supply obtainable on the spot. 
The Red Indians were wholly unsuited 
for the purpose. The Caribs and South 
American natives were too few and feeble. 
The cultivation of sugar and tobacco for 
European consumption would indeed have 
proved impracticable if the Portuguese, 
when exploring the west coast of Africa in 
the fifteenth century, had not discovered 
that this hitherto unknown continent was 
peopled in parts by a strong, healthy, 
prolific but primitive race of black men 
who could, with little risk or cost, be 
kidnapped or purchased from local chiefs 
or traders and sold as slaves overseas. 

The other maiitime nations of Europe 
were soon following where the Portuguese 
had led. And since the West African 
negroes were exactly the 
Growth of the sort of labouiers required 
Slave Trade on the trans-Atlantic plan¬ 
tations, their growth co¬ 
incided with — was indeed only made 
possible by—the growth of a great trans- 
Atlantic slave trade. And Britain, 
though slow to join in the trade, soon 
acquired, once in it, the lion’s share. At 
the period of the American Revolution 
about fifty per cent, of the slaves were 
carried in British ships. Nothing could 
better illustrate the basic defect of the old- 
fashioned mercantile imperialism. Men 
accepted this establishment of British 
colonics on a foundation of labour obtained 
by force or fraud from Africa because it 
seemed economically sound and even 
necessary. Beyond the economic issue 
they scarcely thought of looking. That a 
gigantic moral issue had also been raised 
they were, for the most part, quite unaware. 

What was the outcome of this West 
Indian system ? In the first place, slavery 


became an accepted institution in the 
British Empire. The number of slaves on 
British soil across the Atlantic steadily 
inci eased—creating, it may be mentioned 
m passing, a problem in the southern 
American colonies of which they could not 
rid themselves when they broke away from 
Britain and which still haunts the United 
States to-day. At one time there was 
even a danger of slavery taking root in 
England ; for a custom grew up among the 
planters of bringing their 
domestic slaves with them Slavery illegal 
when they came home for in England 
a holiday or on retirement. 

There were actually more than 10,000 
slaves in England when at length public 
opinion roused itself to combat it. As 
the result of the activities of Granville 
Sharp, the pioneer of a new humanitarian 
movement, the issue was raised in the 
courts 1111772, and Chief Justice Mansfield 
delivered the historic judgement that 
slaveiy could not legally exist on English 
soil. A similar judgement was shortly 
obtained in the Scottish courts; and so, 
in Britain at least, every slave was freed 
and there could never be another. But 
slavery could still legally exist on British 
soil overseas. At the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century there were nearly 800,000 
slaves in the British West Indies. 

The second result of the old West Indian 
system was still more evil. Slavery 
implied the slave trade. The total number 
of Africans transported oversea ran into 
several millions; and almost as many 
must have died or been killed in the 
process. The slave trade, in fact, from its 
first operation to its last, was sheer cruelty. 
On the march in chained gangs to the coast 
many died of exhaustion or brutal treat¬ 
ment. On the slave ships they were 
packed so tight, on shelves between decks, 
that sometimes they could not lie flat on 
their backs ; and the conditions of then- 
six weeks' voyage across the tropical 
Atlantic—known as the ' middle passage 1 
•—were so indescribably bad that some¬ 
times as many as a quarter of them died. 
Finally, arrived in port, they were doctored 
up and exposed .for sale in the open market 
—some of them fetching high prices, others 
bundled together in ‘ parcels ’ and sold 
cheap as ' refuse.’ 
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The modem student of these eighteenth- 
century days cannot help asking how the 
slave trade could have been tolerated so 
long. It is easy to answer him. Eco* 
nomics smothered ethics. The slave trade 
was accepted even by humane and 
thoughtful Englishmen as an economic 
necessity. The West Indian colonies 
were a purely economic proposition. They 
existed to supply sugar and tobacco. 
For this supply slaves were necessary. 
And a second ' necessity ’ grew out of the 
first. British capital became deeply in¬ 
volved in the trade, the profits of which 
were so safe and large, being often as high 
as 30 per cent., that it was regarded as 
the most lucrative of all trades ; and the 
ports of Liverpool especially, but also of 
Bristol and London, owed much of their 
prosperity to their share in it. Thus 


its continuance seemed a ' necessity ’ for 
British commerce. And out of these 
again grew a third ' necessity ’—political 
necessity this time. To stop the trade, 
it was argued, would simply mean that the 
British share therein would be at once 
appropriated by Britain’s ancient rival 
and enemy, France, and by other foreign 
states, and that Britain’s mercantile 
marine, the nursery of her naval strength, 
would be proportionately diminished and 
the French increased. 

Scarcely less grave, though happily far 
briefer in duration, were the evils resulting 
from the old conception of empire in 
British India. By 1765, as has been seen, 
the East India Company had become the 
virtual master of Bengal and other wide 
tracts of India. To statesmen of insight it 
should at once have been clear that this 
situation involved Britain in 
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political responsibilities. To 
evade those responsibilities by 
pretending that the British 
government on the one hand 
was not concerned with the 
affairs of a private com¬ 
mercial company in India, 
and that the company on the 
other hand was still con¬ 
cerned with trade alone, was 
bound to lead to trouble. 
But so potent was the tra¬ 
ditional theory of empire that 
even Clive and Chatham, with 
ail their grasp of practical 
politics, succumbed to it. 

Failing annexation to the 
British crown, the dangerous 
divorce of power from re¬ 
sponsibility continued. And 
power without responsibility 
sets too hard a strain on the 
virtue of ordinary men. 
When Clive returned to Eng¬ 
land in 1760 the Company’s 
officials, with the exception 
of the few men of honour 
and humanity among them, 
seized their chance. They 
did not merely accept ‘pres¬ 
ents ' from native potentates, 
they extorted them. They 
interfered in the administra¬ 
tion of the puppet nawab of 
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Bengal and distributed offices in his 
government at a price. They insisted 
turther on obtaining for their own private 
trading operations exemption from alL 
transit dues, with the result that they 
soon began to monopolise the internal 
trade of the country and to ruin the 
native merchants. Under such conditions 
any approach to good government was 
quite impossible, and Bengal drifted fast 
into general licence and anarchy. 

At last, the Company’s directors, alarmed 
at the diminution of their revenues and 
of their shareholders' dividends, inter¬ 
vened. In 1765 Clive was sent out again 
as governor of Bengal. ‘ I shall only say,’ 
he reported, * that such a scene of anarchy, 
confusion, bribery, corruption, and ex¬ 
tortion was never seen or heard of in any 
country but Bengal; nor such and so 
many fortunes acquired in 
Age of Misrule so unjust and rapacious a 
in India manner.’ Besides obtain¬ 
ing the Diwani (see page 
4443) and establishing the so-called * dual 
system,’ he compelled every official to 
sign a pledge against accepting ‘ presents.’ 
He enforced the payment of the transit 
dues on all their private trade. But 
these measures could only be effective as 
long as Clive was on the spot; and in 
1767 he finally retired. At once the tide 
of oppression flowed back over Bengal. 
The dual system in dishonest hands made 
extortion even easier than before. It was 
not till 1773, when Warren Hastings was 
promoted to the governorship, that once 
more the tide was checked and the 
process of reform resumed. 

For ten years—from 1760 to 1765 and 
from 1767 to 1772—British rule in India 
had been gross misrule. Nobody can 
whitewash that black decade. It can 
only be pleaded that it was the inevitable 
1 esult of the old, unenlightened imperialism, 
that the British were no worse than other 
Europeans, and that, when their con¬ 
sciences had been awakened to the realities 
of the scandal, when the new imperialism 
replaced the old, they made the British 
government of India a better, purer and 
more efficient government than the Indian 
people had ever known. 

In each of these fields, then, the first 
British Empire had proved a political or 


moial lailuie. It had failed politically in 
North America. It had failed morally 
m the West Indies, West Afiica, and 
India. And the reason was quite plain. 
Trade is an essential factor in human 
relations and in the organization of any 
society; trade in itself is a good thing. 
But to make trade the sole or the dominat¬ 
ing factor in human relationship, to regard 
its profits as the only motive of a society, 
is to seek to live by bread alone; trade 
by itself is a bad thing. 

To nations, as to men, second chances 
are rarely offered; but such was the 
development of the world’s 
history that the British The Second 
people, having signally British Empire 
failed to construct the first 
British Empire on good and lasting 
foundations, were enabled to construct a 
second British Empire, and, profiting by 
the lessons of their failure, to make it far 
better and far more durable than the 
first. To-day, after nearly 150 years, it 
still exists. 

In the course of a speech in which he 
recommended the House of Commons to 
accept the humiliating treaty that closed 
the American War of Independence, the 
son of Chatham called on his countrymen 
to face their losses bravely and make the 
most of what remained. ‘ Let us examine 
what is left,’ said the younger Pitt, * with 
a manly and determined courage . . . 

The misfortunes of individuals and of 
kingdoms that are laid open and examined 
with true wisdom are more than half 
redressed.’ What, then, was there left ? 
To begin with, besides Newfoundland, 
a great continental territory in Noith 
America was still subject to the British 
crown. When the thirteen colonies rose 
in revolt, they naturally aspired to win 
the whole continent to independence; 
but all their efforts failed to bring over 
the part which then included the islands 
off the St. Lawrence estuary, the peninsula 
of Nova Scotia and the great province of 
Quebec, and which now constitutes the 
eastern half of the Dominion of Canada. 

They failed because in this one field of 
the Empire British ministers had shown a 
real understanding of the political situation 
and a real statesmanship in handling it. 
They recognized that the first need was 
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to conciliate the French colonists, who 
formed the vast majority of the population, 
to British rule; but, in pursuit of this end, 
they were confronted by the problem of 
conflicting nationalities, which is all too 
familiar to our modern world. For on the 
heels of the conquering British army, into 
a country long populated 
The problem by Catholic Frenchmen, who 
In Canada regarded their religion and 
their system of civil law as 
the hall-marks of their treasured nation¬ 
ality, had come a handful of British 
settlers, all Protestants, imbued with the 
hatred of Romanism which was tradi¬ 
tional in New England, and mostly' 
traders who found their prospects of 
commercial enterprise hampered by the 
lack of English law. Moreover, while the 
French Canadians, who had always been 
subject to the purely autocratic rule of 
the kings of France, had no knowledge 
or experience of self-government and no 
capacity or desire for it, the British new¬ 
comers maintained that at least such a 
measure of representative government as 
had long existed in the southward colonies 
was their Inalienable birthright. 

The British ministers wavered; but 
happily they were persuaded by the ' man 
on the spot,’ Sir Guy Carleton, a great 


soldier and statesman, a friend of VVoifc 
and the second civil governor of Quebec, 
that to grant the British minority’s 
demand, to replace the French law by 
English and to set up a representative 
assembly consisting of British Protestants 
alone, was not only a gross injustice to the 
French Canadians but an abandonment of 
the primary policy of conciliation. Accord¬ 
ingly, the same Lord North government 
which passed the unwise penal measures 
that precipitated the American Revolution 
passed, at the same moment, in 1774, the 
wise Quebec Act which confirmed the free 
exercise in Canada of the Roman Catholic 
religion, maintained the French-Canadian 
law, and continued the ' crown colony ’ 
system of government by a governor and 
nominated council. The British minority 
was bitterly disappointed ; but the French 
Canadians, or at least the educated classes 
among them, recognized in the act a 
proof that the British government and 
Parliament were genuinely determined to 
tolerate and protect their nationality. 
Thus the keystone was preserved for a 
new imperial fabric, which was one day 
to bestride the North American continent 
and to point onwards over the Pacific. 

It so happened that one of the results 
of the American Revolution was the 
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provision of a kernel of British population 
for this vast and still mainly unoccupied 
territory. There had always been a 
minority in the thiiteen colonies—•' Tories ’ 
they were called—who clung to their old 
allegiance; and, at the close of the war, 
several thousands of them resolved to 
abandon their homes and begin a new life 
somewhere under the old flag. Some forty 
thousand of them crossed the border into 
Canada. Twenty-eight thousand settled 
in the western part of Nova Scotia, which 
was presently constituted a separate 
province called New Brunswick. Twelve 
thousand settled in Quebec, mostly in the 
wild upper country near Lake Ontario. 

This latter immigration inevitably 
revived the question of nationality. The 
British settlers were now no longer a small 
and insignificant body; 
Immigration of and they had a claim on 
the Loyalists the gratitude of the mother 
country. An official title 
of honour, United Empire Loyalists, was 
bestowed on them and they were com¬ 
pensated for the losses they had suffered. 
But was that enough ? Could they be 
expected to accept the French regime of 
the Quebec Act ? Were they to be de¬ 
prived of the English law and those very 
forms of English liberty to which they 
had proved their devotion ? It was a 
difficult problem, for clearly the French 
Canadians had also some claim on British 
good will; and Pitt’s government de¬ 
cided to cut the knot. The Canada Act 
of 1791 divided the old Province of 
Quebec into two provinces. Upper and 
Lower Canada (corresponding to the 
present Ontario and Quebec). In the 
latter, where the bulk of the French 
Canadian population lived, the French 
system of law—the Quebec Act system— 
was retained. In the former, where the 
bulk of the loyalists had settled, English 
law was introduced. 

In both, since it seemed impracticable 
to deny to one what was conceded to the 
other, representative institutions were set 
up. They were on the same limited scale 
as in the old, lost thirteen colonies ; it was 
still' representative ' and not' responsible' 
government; it was still purely local in 
its scope and provided no inter-provincial 
machinery nor any means of sharing in 


external or imperial affairs. If a clause 
had not been inserted m the act declaring 
that the Imperial Parliament would never 
again tax these colonies for revenue, it 
might almost have seemed as if the 
American Revolution had never happened. 
But it would be false to assume that the 
statesmen who framed the act had learned 
no lesson at all from the American disaster. 

The real importance of the act was that 
its authors regarded it as only a beginning. 
Its object was, said Pitt in 
the House of Commons, ‘ to Beginnings ot 
bring the government of the Autonomy 
province as near as the 
nature and situation of it will admit to 
the British Constitution.' And his inti¬ 
mate political colleague, Dundas, was 
still more explicit. ' We will not pre¬ 
tend,’ he said, ‘ to give Canada the same 
constitution as we ourselves live under. 
All we can do is to lay the foundation 
for the same constitution when increased 
population and time shall have made the 
Canadians ripe to receive it.’ Those 
statements inaugurated a new epoch in 
British imperial history. For they tacitly 
admitted that British citizens in Canada 
had a right, in course of time, to the 
same political status as British citizens 
in Britain. In other wards, the old mer¬ 
cantile principle ol empire had been at 
least hall abandoned. 

Just at this time, moreover, the founda¬ 
tions were being laid of a new colonial 
structure in another continent. Though 
Britain had lost the command of the sea 
at one fatal crisis of the American War, 
she had recovered it by the Battle of the 
Saints (1782), so that when peace came 
the sea ways lay open to her and none 
could prevent the establishment of new 
British colonies in any unoccupied area in 
the world. .The existence of such an area 
—vast, fertile and admirably suited for 
European settlement—in the Southern 
Seas at the other side of the earth had 
long been known to European explorers; 
and as recently as 1769-70 Captain Cook 
had made his famous voyage to New 
Zealand and Australia. The French wen? 
also sending expeditions thither at the 
same time with an eye to commercial or 
colonial expansion. Yet neither Britain 
nor France had ventured to attempt a 
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settlement so far away 
and Australasia mighl 
have lemained yet longei 
unoccupied by white men 
if the American Revolu¬ 
tion had not forced the 
question on the attention 
of the British government. 

It had been customary 
to transport a large num¬ 
ber ot English convicts to 
work out their sentences 
on the plantations in the 
old American colonies; 
the Revolution had dosed 
this area; a new one had 
somewhere to be found ; 
and. after trying the west 
coast of Africa and dis¬ 
covering its climate to be fatal to the 
convicts' health, Pitt and his colleagues 
decided that, if Australia was not the best 
place for a loyalist colony, it might well 
be the best place for a penal settlement. 
If at first sight a penal settlement might 
seem a dubious foundation for a new 
colony, it must be remembered, first, 


« FAMOUS EXPLORER 
The British owe 


BOTANY BAY, NEW SOUTH W ALES 
Botany Bay was discovered by Captain Cook in 1770 and selected 
in 1787 as the site for a British penal settlement. Captain Phillip 
who visited the place in 17SS, considered it unsuitable for the 
purpose, and the scheme was earned out in the locality where 
Sydney now stands, five miles north oi Botany Bay. 

From Arthur Phillip, Voyape lo Botany Bay 1 

that the old penal code was incredibly 
severe by modern standards and sen¬ 
tenced men to transportation for what 
would now be regarded as political 
or petty offences, and secondly that, 
very soon and in growing volume, free 
emigrants accompanied the convicts. 

From this first little foothold British 
colonisation was presently to spread over 
all Australia, across the ocean to New 
Zealand 1,200 miles away, and out among 
the myriad islands of the Pacific. Not 
on ty< therefore, was the character or the 
principles of the second British Empire 
m its colonial or strictly British field to 
be different from those of the old. The 
ground plan also was to be far wider. 

A similar transformation was occurring 
at the same time in the other imperial 
e ds. The growth of the humanitarian 
movement in England, led by the Quakers 
and high-minded men like Granville Sharp 
was already beginning to threaten the 
mainstay of the West Indian and West 
African system—the slave trade—at the 
time of the American Revolution; and 
slavery itself was being condemned on 
moral f0und by religious philosophers 

hke Paley and on material grounds by 
economists hke Adam Smith. After the 
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campaign in Parliament, and Thomas 
Clarkson, who preached the cause through¬ 
out the country and collected evidence 
against the trade at the seaports. 

Results were soon obtained. In 1788 
a bill was carried through Parliament 
which struck at one of the worst cruelties 
of the trade by limiting the number of 
slaves carried in any ship in proportion 
to its size. In 1791 a resolu- 
Anti-slavery tion in favour of abolition 
agitation secured a third of the votes of 
the House of Commons. And 
in 1792, after an organized movement 
throughout England and Scotland (the first 
such movement in British political history) 
had brought to Parliament a huge pile 
of abolitionist petitions, a resolution in 
favour of the gradual abolition of the 
trade was carried in the Commons by 238 
to 85. Wilberforcc and his friends had 
pressed for immediate abolition, and in 
support of them Pitt had made the finest 
speech of his career. But gradual aboli¬ 
tion was far bettei than nothing, especially 
as it was agreed that tire process should 
be completed by 1796. In principle, in 
fact, the root evil of the old Empire in 
its West Indian and West African field had 
been condemned. It was only a matter 
of time for the sentence to be carried out. 

Tire same new humanitarian ideas were 
mainly responsible for the transformation 
of British rule in India, which may be 
studied in Chapter 166. In its purpose 
and in its character the British Empire 
in India was so radically changed that 
after 1785, though it retained all its old 
territories, it can be called a second 
British Empire no less truly than the 
new imperial fields in other continents, 
The student of these developments 
cannot fail to be impressed by the speed 
with which the advice Pitt gave at the 
close of the disastrous American War was 
adopted by his countrymen. In less than 
a decade the whole system of the old 
Empire was examined, and in each of its 
fields the old principles were condemned, 
and new principles affirmed and partly 
put into practice, Now, this great work 
might never have been done if it had not 
been so quickly done. For that decade, 
1783-1793, was only a brief breathing- 
space between two wars. In 1793 the 
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Biitish Empue was involved in the conflict 
with the French Revolution which pies- 
ently developed into the conflict with 
Napoleon. With one short break (1802-3), 
this great war lasted for over twenty 
years, and, as it grew into a desperate 
struggle to the death between the French 
military command of Europe and the 
British naval command of the sea, so the 
minds and energies of Englishmen became 
more and more concentrated on the 
immediate needs of self-defence. If they 
had not reviewed and reorganized their 
imperial policy before 1793, they would 
never have had the time or the will to do 
it till after 1815. 

There was one exception. They did 
find the time, they did acquire the will, 
during the actual course of the war to 
complete the work begun for the aboli¬ 
tion of the slave trade. And this was 
mainly due to the per¬ 
tinacity of one man. In Final triumph 
the earlier days of the war of Emancipation 
it seemed to most of the 
supporters of abolition that their cause 
must needs be shelved till peace returned. 
But Wilberforce would not wait. The 
continuance of the slave trade was, in his 
eyes, a great national crime, and a time 
when the nation was fighting for its exist¬ 
ence seemed to him the very time for it 
to clear its conscience. And so, year after 
year, he continued to plead the cause of 
the negroes in Parliament and outside it. 

For a long while nothing happened. 
The parliamentary inquiry into the facts 
of the trade petered out. Wilberforce’s 
annual resolutions were voted down by 
large majorities. But, all the time, the 
conscience of the country was being kept 
awake. It only needed some shifting of 
political forces to enable it to case itself. 
And when, broken by the war, Pitt die 4 : 
in 1806, and a coalition government was 
formed, which included Fox, at long last 
the old resolution was carried; and in 
1807 a bill was enacted by which the slave 
trade was ' utterly abolished, prohibited, 
and declared to be unlawful.' In 18x1 
participation in the trade was made a 
felony. And so at length the British 
people ceased doing the worst thing they 
had ever done. They had taken the first 
step in humanising their relations with the 
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people of Africa. And the second step— servile system in which their Dutch 
the abolition of slavery itself—could not masters had confined them. 


now be long delayed. 

Meanwhile, the ground plan of the 
British Empire had been expanding as 
the inevitable result of the operation of 
British sea power during the war. It is 
an instructive illustration 
Expansion during of the manner in which 
Napoleonic Wars a defensive strategy be¬ 
comes offensive ; for all, 
or almost all, the British conquests in 
the war were made with the purpose 
of counteracting Napoleon's aggressive 
designs. The acquisition of British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Tobago and St. Lucia 
in the West Indian area was partly 
due to the need of curtailing French 
attacks on the adjacent British colonies 
and on British trade. The acquisition 
of Malta and the Ionian Islands was 
wholly due to the need of preventing 
Napoleon from using the Mediterranean 
as the pathway to Egypt and the East. 
And it was the need of thwarting those 
designs of conquest in tile East that led 
to still further and wider British annexa¬ 
tions round the outskirts of the Indian 
Ocean, as well as in India itself. 

Napoleon’s proposed encirclement of 
India from the sea was frustrated by a 
series of naval and military strokes. As 
soon as Holland had been forced into 
alliance with France, the Cape of Good 
Hope, the first link in the sea chain to 
India, and Ceylon, the most dangerous 
hostile base because the nearest, were 
attacked and occupied (1795); and by this 
prompt action the danger was averted 
for some years. But jit a later phase of 
the war a combined Franco-Dutch move¬ 
ment from each side of the Indian Ocean 
was only prevented by the capture of 
Mauritius and Reunion in 1810, and in 
i8ir of Java, which carried with it the 
control of all the jealously-guarded pre¬ 
serve of the Dutch East Indies. The 
occupation of Java was made memorable 
by the determined efforts of the new 
British governor, Stamford Raffles a 
young official of the East India Company 
of whom more will be heard later on, to 
apply the new doctrine of responsibility 
ior the welfare of native races by freeing 
the Javanese from the bonds of the semi- 


It is sometimes suggested that the 
history of the expansion of the British 
Empire is an unbroken record of ' in¬ 
satiable grab.’ If the suggestion needs 
any refutation, it can be refuted bv 
the conduct of the British government at 
the close of the Napoleonic war. Of all the 
victorious powers that participated in 
the treaties of peace, Britain alone did 
not retain all the conquests she had fairly 
won. She restored Martinique, Guade¬ 
loupe, Reunion, Pondicherry and other 
lesser captures to France. She restored 
Surinam, Curasao and the whole ol the 
Dutch East Indies—an immeasurably 
wealthy area, the source of the spice trade 
with Europe—to the Dutch, and paid, 
moreover, a large indemnity for the re¬ 
tention of the Cape. The ground plan of 
the British Empire, with its vast possi¬ 
bilities of further peaceful expansion in 
empty and unknown lands oversea, was 
quite large enough in 1815, without any 
of these surrendered conquests, to employ 
all the energies of the British people in 
building up, in the coming nineteenth 
century, a far greater and better structure 
than that which had fallen into ruin or 
decay a generation earlier. 

In the century that lies between 1815 
and 1914 the British people were involved 
in. no first-class European war—the 
Crimean War with Russia 
was a relatively minor con- Building of the 
flict—and in that century Second Empire 
of peace they achieved a 
development in prosperity and popula¬ 
tion, in science and literature, in com¬ 
merce and industry, which dwarfed any 
similar development in any similar age. 
All the circumstances were thus pro¬ 
pitious for another wave of oversea ex¬ 
pansion, for the building of a new empire 
on new principles. And the opportunity 
was not neglected. There were hitches 
delays, set-backs; but at the close of 
the century the new British Empire had 
been built. 

In the true colonial field, that part of 
the building which had already been 
begun was naturally finished first. It 
was m Canada that the problems associated 
with each stage of the process first arose 
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and were first solved, the solutions being before. It was obvious at once that, 
then almost automatically applied to the unless the majority of the electorate was 
other colonial groups The development Tory, the measure of self-government 
of events in Canada, therefore, must be enjoyed by the people of Upper Canada 
first described. was scarcely self-government at all. The 

Soon after 1815 political opinion in old story of the American colonies before 
Upper Canada began to range itself mto the Revolution was being repeated. Nor 
two camps. The first, and for long the was that the only repeti- 

larger, camp was that of the Conserva- tion. In questions which An uncontrolled 

tives or Tories, who represented the original required joint action by Executive 
United Empire Loyalists, and from whom Upper and Lower Canada 
the executive council or provincial govern- —in the control of the St. Lawrence 
ment was almost exclusively appointed, waterway, the natural outlet of Upper 

The second camp was that of the Re- Canadian trade, and in the sharing bc- 

formers, who mainly represented the later tween the two provinces ol the customs 
immigrants and who felt themselves revenue collected at the Lower Canadian 
permanently shut out from political ports—the lack of an inter-provincial, 
influence and power. Now, as long as pan-Canadian machine of government 
the Tories maintained their majority in made itself acutely felt, 
the Assembly, there might be constant Meantime, a similar but more serious 
friction with the opposition, but no serious political crisis was developing in Lower 
deadlock. But the Reform party steadily Canada. It was similar because it was also 
grew in numbers. At last it obtained a the result of a conflict between a majority 
slight, and in 1828 a decisive, majority at in the popular chamber of the legislature 
the elections. Yet nothing happened. The and an irresponsible and irremovable 
executive, not being under the Assembly’s executive. It was more serious because to 
control, remained precisely as it was this purely political issue was added the 



CANADA : FIRST OF THE BRITISH SELF-GOVERNING DOMINIONS 
Great Britain's colonial empire began with the foundation of Newfoundland in 1583, and after tlie 
debS.de of 1783 it was in the region of the St. Lawrence that its reconstruction began. A new era of 
colonial autonomy was initiated by the grant of responsible government to the united Canadas in 
1847, the Pacific district was organized as British Columbia in 1856, the Dominion of Canada was 
created in 1867, and in 1885 the Canadian Pacific Railway spanned the continent from sea to sea. 
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tar more dangerous issue 
,,f race against race. For 
the vast majority of the 
■ lectors in Lower Canada 
md of their representa¬ 
tives in the Assembly were 
French Canadians, whereas 
the executive council was 
almost wholly British. And 
unhappily some of the 
French Canadian leaders 
were quick to interpret 
the inevitable opposition 
between executive and 
legislature in terms of a 
race feud. The Quebec 
Act was forgotten. Any 
opposition to their policy 
was denounced as deliber¬ 
ate oppression of their 
nationality 7 . The British 
minority, whose commer¬ 
cial energy was a valuable 
motor in the economic life 
of the province, were de- 
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scribed as ' aliens and 
intruders.’ Nor were the 
British on their side con¬ 
ciliatory or patient. They 
gave as good as they got. 
In the Assembly and in 
the newspapers a bitter 
race quarrel went on. In 
society, in business, in 
every field of their common 
life the two races drew 
apart and stood aloof. 

Meantime, the French 
Canadian majority in the 
Assembly pressed their 
attack on the executive, in 
the sacrecl name of nation¬ 
ality, to more vigorous 
exti ernes than the Re¬ 
formers of Upper Canada, 
and even attempted to 
bring the administration 
to a standstill by refusing 
to vote the budget. A 
deadlock was evidently' 






DOMESTIC SCENE IN A FRENCH CANADIAN FARMHOUSE 


This lithograph of Krieghofi’s painting of a French Canadian family was made m 184S, The earlier 
years of the century had been filled with friction between the French Canadians and the British 
settlers; Macnaughten's painting (top) represents a typical specimen of the sturdy 1 habitant, 1 who 
would not readily part with his hardly won rights, A clash between the French and British races was 
nevitable, and the rebellion which broke out in 1837 was the chief reason for Lotd Durham’s mission. 


From Shortt & Doughty, 'Canada and Us Provinces : Quebec, Publishers* Assn, oj Canada 
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at hand. And how could it be resolved ? 
Only by a fearless application of the doc¬ 
trine of assimilation. But, since 1791, that 
doctrine had lain neglected and forgotten 
on the shelf; and, when it was now re¬ 
considered, the policy to which it pointed 
seemed quite impracticable. It was an 
evolutionary doctrine, a doctrine of suc¬ 
cessive steps, and the next step was 
obviously the concession of responsible 
government. But to British statesmen, 
to Whigs as much as to Tories, responsible 
government seemed impossible. For, if 
the executive of a colony were responsible 
to its own legislature, if ministers were 
appointed almost automatically from the 
leaders of the elected majority in the 
Assembly, if the governor thus became 
merely a kind of constitutional sovereign 
like the king at home, the colony would 
no longer be a colony ; it would be virtu¬ 
ally an independent state. 

Baffled by this dilemma, both political 
parties in Britain began to feel that the 
second colonial experiment was bound to 
break down like the first; and, since the 
independence of the colonies, their separa¬ 
tion from the mother 
Threatened revolt country, was apparently 
in Canada in the long run inevit¬ 
able—for nobody, since 
the lesson of the American Revolution, 
supposed that they could be retained 
by force—the best hope was that the 
breach, , when it came, might be 
friendly. But it soon seemed as if even 
this hope was not to be fulfilled, as if the 
story of the American Revolution was to 
be repeated right up to its tragic end. 
For when in Britain in 1830 the long Tory 
regime at last collapsed, when the Whigs 
had come in, carried the Reform Bill and 
opened a new era of political advance, 
when it became clear that there was to be 
no similar advance in Canada, when the 
Whigs refused as stubbornly as the Tories 
to concede responsible government, then 
at last, in 1837, despairing of any remedy 
but foice, a small extremist section in 
both Upper and Lower Canada rose in 
armed rebellion. 

The rebels were only a tiny minority of 
the population and they were easily 
suppressed. But the mere fact of rebellion 
had deeply stirred public opinion in 



THE EARL OF DURHAM 


Governor-General of Canada from May to 
October, 1838, Lord Durham (1792-1840) 
produced his influential leport on British North 
America in 1839. The union pf the two Canadas 
therein advocated was carried out in 1840. 

Fiom Dent , ‘Canadian Portrait Gallery' 

Britain. Something, clearly, was very 
wrong in Canada; and if it were not put 
right, might not the next rebellion be a 
veritable revolution ? The government, as 
has been seen, had no policy; but at 
least they were compelled to reconsider 
the whole question and they were happily 
inspired to send out to Canada a brilliant 
young statesman who had been one of the 
authors of the Reform Bill and a member 
of the Whig cabinet. In 1838 Lord 
Durham arrived in Canada as high com¬ 
missioner. Within six months he was 
forced by political intrigues against him 
at home to resign. But from what he had 
learned in those months he was able on his 
return, with the assistance of his gifted 
lieutenants? Gibbon Wakefield and Charles 
Buller, to draft the immortal Durham 
Report. Soon afterwards, his frail physique 
undermined by disappointment at the 
apparent failure of his mission, he died. 
He was only forty-eight; but he had 
done more than any of his contempor¬ 
aries to save the second British Empire. 
' Canada,’ he murmured as he lay dying, 
‘ will one day do justice to my memory ’; 
and he was right. 
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LORD ELGIN 

James Bruce Elgin (1S11-63) was governor- 
general of Canada from 184O to 1S5} He pursued 
Lord Durham's policy and became extremely 
popular with the colonists. He was made a 
baron of the United Kingdom in 1849. 

From Dent, 1 Canadian Portrait Gallery * 

The cardinal sentence of the Durham 
Report was this: 

It needs no change in the principles of 
government, no invention of a new con¬ 
stitutional theory, to supply the remedy 
which would in my opinion completely 
remove the existing political disorders. 
It needs but to follow out consistently the 
principles of the British Constitution. 

And after demonstrating the impossi¬ 
bility of harmoniously working a system 
which was representative only, he directly 
recommended that responsible govern¬ 
ment should be established in Canada 
on the same lines as it then existed in 
Britain. But what of the dilemma which 
had puzzled his colleagues at home ? It 
was Durham’s great achievement that he 
evaded this dilemma by the device of 
dividing up the field of government. 
In all local affairs, he said, the colonists 
must be as free as Englishmen at home. 
But in imperial affairs, of which the most 
important were the control of defence 
and foreign policy and of external trade, 
the imperial government and Parliament 
must still be supreme, and in these respects 
the governor would still act as their agent. 
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With this division, he held, the colonists 
would be content. 

Nor was Durham satisfied with an 
improvement in the quality of Canadian 
self-government; he recommended also 
an increase in its scope. 

It should no longer be Recommendations 
provincial only, it should ol Lord Durham 
also be pan-Canadian. 

His first idea was to propose a federa¬ 
tion of all the British North American 
colonies—and this idea, as will be seen, 
was right—but, owing to the alooincss of 
the Maritime Provinces and owing to the 
difficulty of leaving the French Canadians 
in their existing state of race antagonism 
to control a province of their own, lie 
finally advised, not federation, but a 
legislative union, beginning with the 
reunion of Upper and Lower Canada into 
one big province. lie hoped—and here, 
as will be seen, he was wrong—that in 
this union French Canadian nationalism 
would gradually fade away till the French 
Canadians had become virtually ‘ angli¬ 
cised ’ and absorbed into one homogeneous 
British community. 

Only half of the reporl, and the 
weaker half, was adopted at once. In 
1S40 the Union Act was passed, reuniting 
the Canadas. But the issue of responsible 
government was evaded until Farl Grey, 
a disciple of Durham, became colonial 
secretary, and instructed Sir John 
Harvey, the governor of Novia Scotia 
(1846), and Lord Elgin, the governor of 
Canada (1847), that their ministers must 
be chosen from the party which had a 
majority in the Assembly and that in 
local affairs the advice of those ministers 
must be accepted. In 1849 the genuineness 
of the new concession was sharply tested. 
The majority of the Canadian Assembly, 
largely composed of French Canadians, 
passed a Rebellion Losses Bill, providing 
compensation for damage suffered in the 
rebellion, which was regarded by the 
British minority as virtually condoning 
the rebellion and flouting the sentiments 
of the loyalists. So high did feeling run 
that there were riots at Montreal, Elgin's 
life was threatened, and the ' loyalists ' 
talked of abandoning the Empire and 
joining the United States. But Elgin 
stood firm. Durham’s admirer and son-in- 
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law, he applied Durham’s) logic. The 
majority wanted the bill. He would 
not veto it. Tt therefore became law; 
and his action was endorsed, after full 
debate, by both Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster. 

At that moment, in 1849, the second 
British Empire passed out of the experi¬ 
mental stage, It was not now going to 
fail, as the first British Empire had failed. 
There was not to be another American 
Revolution. For the saving principle of 
equality had been recognized and its 
adoption confirmed beyond dispute. More¬ 
over, once this first difficult step had been 
taken, once it had been admitted that the 
will of the majority of the Canadian people 
was the decisive factor, there could be 
no retreat from it; so that the taking 
of each successive step in the further 
application of the doctrine of assimilation 
became practically certain as soon as the 
Canadian people desired to take it. 

Of this last fact there was soon a con¬ 
vincing proof. Durham, it has been seen, 


maintained that the imperial government 
should continue to control colonial oversea 
trade by tariffs and otherwise. Earl 
Grey and everyone else in Britain agreed. 
And so, when Britain abandoned the 
old system of protection and adopted 
fiee trade, it was assumed that free 
trade would be automatically imposed on 
the colonies. Young countries, however, 
need protection, if only to enable their 
own infant industries to live and grow ; 
and Canada particularly needed protection 
against the competition not only of the 
fast-developing manufactures of the 
United States, but also of the mature 
and potent industries of Britain herself. 
I11 1858, therefore, the Canadian Assem¬ 
bly set up a small tariff wall against 
imports from both Britain and the 
United States ; and, when this was re¬ 
tained and increased in 1859, strong 
protests were made by British manu¬ 
facturers. The duke of Newcastle, now 
colonial secretary, brought pressure to 
bear on the Canadian government; but 
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THE FIRST DOMINION PARLIAMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA 
In 1S29 Ottawa, then known as Bytown, was founded as a residence for British engineers wot king 
in the district. Its wealth and importance developed as a centre of the lumbei trade, and in 185S 
it was selected by Oueen Victoria to be the capital of Canada. The corner stone of its splendid 
Parliament House was laid in i860 by the then Prince of Wales, This building was destioycd by 
fire in 1916, and replaced by a similar structure but with a different tower—the Tower of Peace. 

Photo, Canadian Gaiermneiit 


its finance minister, Galt, at once replied 
that ' self-government would be utterly 
annihilated if the views of the Imperial 
government were to be preferred to those 
of the people of Canada.’ If British minis¬ 
ters, he added, insisted on having their 
way, then they must govern Canada. 
The logic was unanswerable, and Newcastle 
submitted. A big breach was thus made 
in Durham's system of division, only 
twenty years after the publication of his 
report. 

Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Union 
Act to solve the pan-Canadian problem 
was fast becoming clear. In the first 
place, the reunited Province of Canada 
had developed no real unity. French 
Canadian nationality, rooted in the St. 
Lawrence valley long before the British 
came to Canada, had shown no pros¬ 
pect whatever of becoming absorbed in 
British nationality; and since the French 
Canadian representatives remained a com¬ 
pact and distinct group in the Assembly, 
party government on the usual lines 


soon proved impossible. So stubborn was 
the deadlock that between 1861 and 
1864 there were two elections and four 
ministries. Secondly, some pan-Canaclian 
control of such common interests as 
inter-provincial tariffs, trunk roads find 
especially the new railways now beginning 
to be built, banking, currency and so 
forth was increasingly needed. 

Thirdly, there was the necessity, which 
Durham had pointed out, of consolidating 
all British North America within one 
national framework, so as to maintain its 
strength and individuality against the 
powerful, progressive neighbour nation 
of the United States—a necessity now 
stressed by events. American pioneers 
were beginning to compete with Canadian 
pioneers for possession of the Far West; 
and Canada might have been cut off from 
the Pacific if the Oregon Treaty had not 
been successfully negotiated in 1846, 
under which the line of 49 0 N, was 
accepted as the frontier right across to 
Vancouver. In 1856 the Pacific district 
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between this line and Alaska was organized 
as a British colony, called British Colum¬ 
bia ; but until it was linked with eastern 
Canada, until, above all, a railway was 
built right across the continent, a task 
which obviously required pan-Canadian 
effort and control, it seemed as if the strip 
of British territory from ocean to ocean 
might somehow, some clay, snap in the 
middle. Lastly, the American Civil War 
(1861-5), during which there was great 
tension at times between the British and 
United States governments, made Cana¬ 
dians feel how feebly they were organized, 
in separate provinces, for the common 
purpose of defence. 

And so, in 1864, a conference assembled 
at Quebec, at which both the Conservatives 
under Macdonald and the Liberals under 
Brown, both British Canadians and French 
Canadians, jointly determined to establish 
a federal system. In 1866 Canadian dele¬ 
gates met in London and drafted a bill, 
with the sympathetic aid of Lord Car¬ 
narvon, the colonial secretary; and in 
1867 the British North America Act was 
passed, creating the Dominion of Canada 
as a confederation of provinces. It con¬ 
sisted at the outset of Ontario and Quebec, 
into which the united province was dis¬ 
solved, and Nova Scotia and New Bruns¬ 
wick. Manitoba, a new province westward 
of Ontario, joined in 1870, British 


Columbia m 1871 ; Pnncc Edward Island 
in 1873 ; and the new praine piovinces of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta in 1905. New¬ 
foundland, though geographically so close 
to Canada, remained and still remains 
outside, a separate colony. 

Thus, by the action of the Canadian 
people themselves—a further proof of 
their powers of self-government—another 
great stage in their political progress had 
been achieved. And two needs had been 
met at one stroke. The old problem of 
nationality had been solved by lestoring 
to the French Canadians a piovince of 
their own, in their ancient home by the 
St. Lawrence, in which they could main¬ 
tain their own provincial life and at the 
same time, combining two loyalties, take 
their proper place and pride in the life of 
the Canadian nation as a whole. Secondly, 
federation had settled the pan-Canadian 
question. Henceforward a Canadian 
citizen could share in the government not 
only of his province but of all Canada. 
And, that step once reached, the Canadian 
nation grew fast from adolescence into 
manhood. 

In 1876 the Intercolonial Railway linked 
Ontario with the Maritime Provinces. In 
1SS5 the Canadian Pacific spanned the 
continent from sea to sea. Agriculture and 
industry advanced side by side in eastern 
Canada. The vast prairies began to 



THE SITE OF WINNIPEG AS IT APPEARED IN 1870 
From its humble beginnings as a trading post for fur traders m the eighteenth century, Winnipeg 
became the capital of Manitoba. It forms an important centre for the marketing and distribution ol 
the rich grain of the west. The Winnipeg river supplies electric power for its numerous industries, 
and the Lake of the Woods provides an adequate water supply. Winnipeg became a city in 1874— four 
years after this view was taken, iu the year in which Manitoba joined the Union 
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THE FEDERAL COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA 
British occupation of Australia actually began with the establishment of a penal settlement at Port 
Jackson, in 1788. From 1793 onwards free settlers arrived in increasing numbers and formed the 
nucleus of the colony of New South Wales. Western Australia was established as a colony in iScg 
and Victoria, South Australia and Queensland were carved out of New South Wales in 1851, 1836 
and 1 $59 respectively. In igoi the Commonwealth of Australia, Tasmania included, was proclaimed. 


blossom into acres of wheat. Schools 
multiplied. Universities grew up and 
flourished. And all the while population 
steadily increased until, at the outset of 
the twentieth century, the Canadian 
people, seven million strong, could take 
their place among the younger nations of 
the world. Nor had Durham's prophecy 
been falsified. The stronger, the freer 
Canada grew, the more closely did she 
recognize and value the ties that bound 
her to the Empire. As soon as Britain 
ceased to interfere in her affairs, the one 
barrier was removed to the natural 
influence of kinship and sentiment, of 
common traditions and common ideals. 
The twentieth century was not yet old 
when, at one great crisis, the unity of the 
Empire was to be confirmed and at the 
same time the doctrine of assimilation was 
to reach its consummation of complete 
equality within that unity. 


While Canada thus took the lead and 
set the example, other nations of the 
Empire were growing up in other conti¬ 
nents. The British government, although, 
as has been seen, it regarded Australia at 
the outset as nothing more than a con¬ 
venient convict station, was nevertheless 
reluctant to see it occupied by any other 
European power; and when the French 
continued to prospect the empty conti¬ 
nent and actually described it in a French 
map as ' Terre Napoleon,’ one or two more 
British posts were established along the 
coast of New South Wales and on the 
island of Van Diemen’s Land, afterwards 
called Tasmania. Settlement, meanwhile, 
was expanding into the interior from 
Sydney. In 1813 a way was found through 
the Blue Mountains to the fertile inland 
plain whose rivers led the explorers down 
to the south coast; and in 1829, on the 
other side of the continent, the colony 
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of Western Australia was founded at 
Perth. The. frontier dividing Western 
Australia from New South Wales was 
fixed at the line 129 0 E„ so that the whole 
continent was now definitely annexed ; 
and, while the area of settlement in the 
1 innote west, cut off by the deserts of 
Central Australia, long remained small, 
the parent colony of New South Wales 
expanded rapidly inland and up and 
down the coasts. In 1836 the province of 
South Australia (with its capital at 
Adelaide) was carved out of it, in 1851 
Victoria (Melbourne) and in 1859 Queens¬ 
land (Brisbane). 

In this work of expansion the British 
government had taken little part. Both 
Western and South Australia were founded 
by private companies with small en¬ 
couragement from the Colonial Office; 
and it was only after an initial period of 
great economic and financial difficulty 
that they struggled to success. The 
admirable climate, the fertility of the 
huge coastal belt, the rapid development 
of sheep breeding and corn growing—all 
these attractions drew a steady stream of 
colonists lrom the mother country; and 
when gold was discovered in Victoria 
(1851) the volume of immigration was 
increased by a host of miners seeking 
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A LESSON IN PICTURES 

Governor Davoy's proclamation to the aborigines 
of Tasmania in 181G gave the natives a pictorial 
statement of the policy of friendship that he in¬ 
tended to institute between blacks and whites, 
based on equal justice to both races. 

F'rtiu DtUie 1 Greasy BriLai.11 t8G8 



A WIDE THOROUGHFARE IN MELBOURNE, CAPITAL OF VICTORIA 
In July, 1851, Victoria was constituted a separate colony from New South Wales, and Melbourne, 
situated on the banks of the river Yarra, became its capital This view of the town, which appeared in 
Victoria Illustrated in 1857, shows Collins Street, now famous for its fashionable shops. The dis¬ 
covery of gold at Ballarat in 1851 stimulated the already rapid growth of population, which increased from 
30,000 to 100,000 in the course of two or three years. The town was named after Viscount Melbourne. 
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nature of its origin New South Wales 
had begun with a purely military govern 
ment, and it was not till 1842 that repie 
sentative government, which was conceded 
to Canada as early as 1791, was partially 
introduced But the next stage was 
carried with a rush, mainly owing to the 
acceptance of Duiham’s Canadian policy 
In 1850 New South Wales Tasmania, 
South Australia and Victoria were invited 
practically to diaft their own constitu¬ 
tions , and the result was the establish¬ 
ment of vntually the same system as 
existed m Canada, with responsible gov¬ 
ernment as an essential pait thereof It 
was extended to Queensland when it was 
cut off from New South Wales in 1859, 
and to Western Australia, where colon¬ 
isation and development proceeded more 
slowly, in 1890 

But the advance to the next stage, the 
pan-Australian stage, was not so swift 
Canada passed fiom responsible govern¬ 
ment to national government in twenty 
years (1846-1867) Austiaha took fifty 
years The reason for this difference was 
partly that New South Wales, being much 
the laigcst of the states (as the colonies 
were called instead of ' provinces ’), did 
not wish to shaie her functions of self- 
government with her smaller sisters m a 
federal system, while they on their part 
did not wish to be dwarfed by New South 


Wales, and partly that the unifying factor 
of a contiguous foreign power, so influential 
in Canada, was absent m Australia Thus, 
although the other aiguments for union— 
the need for common action as to tanffs, 
ports and communications, and the 
linking together of the continent, dis¬ 
jointed more seriously than Canada by the 
great and central wastes—were obvious, 
the jealous aloofness of the individual 
states delayed the inevitable step 
That, at last, the step was taken was 
mainly due to two factors first, the fear 
that the teeming popu 
lation of Eastein Asia Australia becomes 
might spill over into a commonwealth 
Australia, the determin¬ 
ation to prevent this mtiusion and to 
keep a ' white Australia' free from the 
well known difficulties, social, econo¬ 
mic and political, which ause from the 
mingling of white and coloured races m 
one land, and the conviction that the task 
involved therein—to open up, to people, 
to consolidate a vast continent—demanded 
the united efforts of the whole nation , 
secondly, the appearance m the South 
Seas of rival colonising powers, and 
particularly of Germany, which m 1883 
annexed a ' place 111 the sun ’ ul the 
neighbouring island of New Guinea. 
Under these influences a pan-Australian 
convention met m 1891 and drafted a 



-SYDNEY AS IT WAS SEVENTEEN YEARS AFTER ITS FOUNDATION 

The panorama above gives a view of the southern portion of the town (left-hand page) and the mouth 
of the Parramatta over as the site appeared m 1805 As early as 1793 emigrant ships had been 
arriving with Iree settlers who were given free grants of land, and by the end ol the eighteenth 
century the population numbered 5,000 In the census of 1921 it had risen to over 900,doo 
- Voyages aux Torres Australia ’ 
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BUILDERS OF EMPIRE IN NEW ZEALAND 


A keen student of colonial problems, Edward Gibbon Wakefield 
(left), 1796-1862, became managing director of the New Zealand 
Company in 1837, and bv his action in 1S39 forestalled the French 
in annexing New Zealand, Sir George Grey (right) twice served 
New Zealand as governor, and from 1S77-84 was premier, 
y aiionaJ Portrait Ga'lery, London and (right) from Gudgeon, ' War in New Zealand' 


federal bill; but even then the states, 
voting separately, rejected it. 

In 1S97, however, a convention met 
again, and this time the states accepted 
the bill, which was embodied by the 
Imperial Parliament in the Australian 
Commonwealth Act of 1900. It bore on 
its face the traces of its slow and difficult 
birth; for the states had insisted on 
retaining more independence than the 


provinces 1 e t a i n e d in 
Canada, and so weakening 
the power of the federal 
government. But such 
defects, which can and will 
be remedied in time, were 
of minor importance com¬ 
pared with the fact that the 
Commonwealth of Austra¬ 
lia entered the twentieth 
century as a united nation, 
side by side with the 
Dominion of Canada. And, 
as in Canada, national 
development followed fast 
on union. A tiansconti- 
nental railway began to 
span the gulf between east 
and west (it was com¬ 
pleted in 1917), and 
another line was put in 
hand to link the south with the luxuriant 
semi-tropical northern territory. Plans 
for closer settlement were adopted, 
irrigation extended, immigration encour¬ 
aged and organized. By 1914 Australia 
contained a big-built, virile, adventurous 
population of about live million, mainly 
of British and Irish stock. 

Some 1,200 miles south-east from 
Sydney the two islands of New Zealand 



A GREAT DAY IN MELBOURNE : THE AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH PROCLAIMED 

I„J!^ >n f 0 i Au f tra . lla , Was tlnall y ac bleved as the result of the conference held m 1899 between th 
v wi e th<i A i UStr i? a +^ Sta <l eS A blU was subrmtted to the British Parliament, and on January 1 
4 ?°** lt • proclaimed that the people of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia Queensland 
Tasmania and Western Australia weie united into the Commonwealth ol Australia This draivm 
. shows the duke of Cornwall and York opening the first Commonwealth parliament on May 9 1 

Courtesy o' Aurtrahan Ccvtmm wealth Government 
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POWERFUL MEMBERS OF THE MAORI TRIBE 


Colonisation ol New Zealand was impeded by tlie opposition 
shown to the intiusive white man by Maori tribes aheady in 
occupation of tlio country Two bitter wars ensued before the 
power of the stubborn native chiefs, of whom these two specimens 
are representative, was finally subdued 
From Gudgeon, llemimiccuces of '.lie War m New Zealand' 


offered a second field of 
colonisation in the South¬ 
ern Seas, no less fertde and 
salubrious than Australia. 

But its only colonists for 
many years aftei the found¬ 
ation of New South Wales 
were migi ant whal ei s 
and tradeis and lugitivc 
convicts from Sydney 
Unlike Australia, wheic 
the primitive aboiigines 
were few and feeble and 
withdiew before the white 
man into the wilderness. 

New Zealand contained a 
vigorous native population 
of at least 100,000, mainly 
settled in the N01 th Island, 

It was ol good omeu for 
the future of Biitish col¬ 
onisation in the country 
that the Maoris, though 
they retained some barbarous customs, 
were by no means barbarians, hut in 
many respects a cultmed and atti active 
people, capable of assimilating tlie white 
man’s civilization. They wore also a wai- 
like people, and it was the inevitable 
friction and lighting between them and 
the earlier British settlers over the owner¬ 
ship of land that induced the government 
reluctantly lo annex New Zealand in 1839, 


In the same year the New Zealand 
Company, the offspring of the enthusiasm 
and energy of Gibbon Wakefield, who had 
also taken the lead in the colonisation 
of South Australia, planted a colony at 
Wellington, destined to be the national 
capital. In 1840 the Treaty of Waitangi 
opened the way to a settlement with the 
Maoris. At first it was misinterpreted. 
Some of the colonists infringed Maori 



WELLINGTON, CAPITAL OF NEW ZEALAND, IN 1843 
The first settlement of New Zealand colonists was made at Wellington, founded 111 1840. It is situated 
on the north-west shorn of North Island and possesses a line harbour Wellington replaced Auckland 
as the seat of government in 1865 being selected by three Australian commissioners as occupying 
the best site on Cook Strait, This view shows Te Aro Flat m 1843. 

From Shrunplon , 1 Maori and Pakeha ’ 
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WHERE BRITISH EMPIRE IN SOUTH AFRICA BEGAN 
The Cape of Good Hope was discovered and given its name by the Portuguese in 1488, and a Dutch 
settlement was iirst made there m 1651. In 1S14 it was ceded to Britain, who regarded it primarily 
as a useful calling station on the sea route to India, and its earliest British settlers arrived there in 
1820. Its possession proved finally to be the initial stage m Britain s colonisation and expansion in 
South Africa This Dutch engraving shows the tiny town beneath the slopes of Table Mountain. 

From 1 Beschryung znn d& Knap' 177? 


rights. Some of the Maori tribes revolted. 
But in 1845 Sir George Grey, one of the 
greatest 1 proconsuls ' of the nineteenth 
centuiy, having fulfilled the task of saving 
South Australia from its early economic 
dittkulties, was transferred to New Zea¬ 
land. and, taking his stand on the treaty, 
he succeeded by mingled firmness and 
conciliation in restoring peace. 

But the quarrel was not yet dead. The 
Maori chiefs of the old generation refused 
to acquiesce in the white man's occupation 
of their country. The colonists, on their 
part, became impatient of conciliatory 
methods. And when Grey 
Maori situation had been called away to 
in New 7ealand yet another imperial task 
in South Africa, war broke 
out afresh. In i860 Grey returned ; but 
this time the war smouldered on till in 
1866 the power of the Maoris was broken, 
and in 1870 a permanent peace estab¬ 
lished. The old conflict thus at last 
abandoned, the Maoris settled down in 
that haif of the North Island which 
remained to them. In course of time 
they were accorded equal political rights 
with the British; and, with their social 
adaptability and their gifts of speech and 
song, they contribute an interesting and 
harmonious element to New Zealand life. 

The Maori trouble ended, social and 
political progress in New Zealand was 
as rapid as in Australia. From the sea- 
coast towns of Wellington, Auckland, New 


Plymouth and Napier m the North Island, 
and Nelson, Dunedm and Christchurch in 
the South Island, the colonists spread out 
over the plains and upland valleys of the 
interior, breeding sheep and cattle, raising 
corn and fruit, exploiting minerals and 
developing industries. But the sense of 
provincial separatism never developed so 
strongly as in Australia. As early as 1852 
a federal constitution was set up, and in 
1875 even that measure of local differen¬ 
tiation and independence was supplanted 
by a unitary constitution such as that ol 
Britain, Nothing could be stronger, on the 
other hand, than the feeling that this 
homogeneous New Zealand was different 
from and independent of Australia. Her 
white population, drawn more exclusively 
than m any other colonial group from 
Britain, her sentiment towards the mother¬ 
land more deeply rooted, her people 
naturally similar to and yet easily distin¬ 
guishable from Australians, New Zealand 
was determined to develop her own dis¬ 
tinct nationality and shape her own 
destiny in the South Seas. The suggestion 
that she should enter into an Australasian 
Federation was therefore rejected ; and 
in 1907 the Dominion of New Zealand 
became a separate nation of the Empire. 

In Australia and New Zealand, with the 
exception of the Maori wars, the story of 
national construction is one of smooth and 
steady progress. The building of a nation 
in South Africa, on the other hand, was 
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THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

only accomplished after generations of 
schism and strife. When the Dutch colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope was annexed by 
Britain at the close of the Napoleonic 
wars it was still regarded as primarily a 
stiategic post on the sea route to India. 

The Dutch, it is true, 
Beginnings of had already begun to 
South African history ' trek' away from 

Cape Town and settle 
with their flocks and herds in the outlying 
districts of Cape Colony ; but the idea that 
the European race was destined to pene¬ 
trate and occupy the great upland ‘ veldt ’ 
in the interior was m nobody’s mind ; and 
when, in 1820, a settlement of British 
colonists was planted in the eastern part of 
the colony, its purpose was not expansion 
but the need of peopling and defending 
territory already partly colonised. 

This need of defence arose from the 
greater of the two questions that have 
dominated the history of South Africa— 
the native question. Less fortunate than 
the invaders of Australia and New Zealand, 
the South African colonists found the 
country occupied by three kinds of native 
races—the primitive bushmen, who faded 
away before them like the Australian 
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aboiigmes; the Hottentots, a more ad¬ 
vanced race, but also relatively feeble and 
non-resistant; and the Bantu (or Kaffirs, 
as the colonists called them), a very 
different people or gioup of peoples, pro¬ 
lific and powerful, yet quite uncivilized 
and, except, as with the Zulus, for purposes 
of war, undisciplined. Successive waves of 
these Bantu were rolling down the eastern 
side of South Africa at the very time that 
the Dutch colonists were moving upwards. 
.V conflict was inevitable. The treatment 
of this conflict, the framing of a native 
policy, was the primary task of the govern¬ 
ment responsible for Cape Colony. 

Unfortunately, it was the Biitish govern¬ 
ment's native policy that cieated, or 
at least intensified and peipetuated, the 
second great question—the Anglo-Dutch 
question. Now, if the native question 
were to be rightly settled, there should 
have been no Anglo-Dutch question. In 
other words, it was essential that the 
two European peoples should assume 
a more or less similar attitude to the 
natives and pursue a common and con¬ 
sistent policy. But circumstances forbade 
it. Most of the Dutch colonists were 
farmers (Boers) who had gradually drifted 



KAFFIR WARRIORS WHO IMPERILLED AFRICAN COLONIAL LIFE 

The colonists who settled on the eastern side of South Africa soon came into conflict with natives 
ot the savage Kaffir tribes Fanners lived m perpetual dread of sudden raids, which destroyed their 
cattle and their crops and incurred famine and ruin. Throughout the greater part of the nineteenth 
century there was intermittent warfare between the black men and the colonists who sought a liveli¬ 
hood in the territory, The last Kaffir war ended in their defeat in T878. 

From Samuel Darnell , African Scenery? 1804 
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SCENES OF BOER LIFE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The tendency of South Africa's Dutch farmers (Baers) was to trek ever farther north from Cape Town, 
thus retaining the simple habits and outlook of their ancestors and differing widely from the colonists 
who penetrated the continent in later times. The aquatint after Samuel Darnell shows a Boer's wife 
drinking her codec m homely surroundings, while a native servant fans her. Top talso by Darnell) . 
A Boer's family halts for rest on one of the long journeys that their race so frequently undertook. 

From Samuel Danull, ' African Scenery,' 1804 , and [bottom) Barrow, ‘ Travels , 1 1806 
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away fiom Cape Town, theii only link 
with Europe, and m their lonely, isolated 
life remained, so to speak, in the atmo¬ 
sphere of the seventeenth century. Simple, 
hard}?, hospitable folk, clinging strongly 
to their Calvimstic faith, 
and to the Old Testa¬ 
ment as much as to the 
New, they came to con¬ 
ceive themselves, as they 
penetrated farther and 
farther into the unknown, 
to bp a chosen people 
entering their promised 
land And almost inevit¬ 
ably they regarded its 
native inhabitants as 
ordained to be theii 
' hew ers of wood and 
diavvers of water.’ 

Slavery, for example, 
seemed to them a right 
and natural dispensation 
and though they did not 
treat their slaves or 
hired labourers with the 
brutality of British slave 
traders, they looked on 
them as unalterably their 
inferiors and subjects. 

The British colonists, 
on the other hand, came 
straight from the European civiliza¬ 
tion of the nineteenth century, and fiom 
a country which had recently taken the 
lead m tiansformmg the old ideas about 
the relations between the white and 
coloured races of mankind. The individual 
Bnton in South Africa may not have 
been particularly enlightened in this 
matter, but the government at least was 
pledged to the new humanitarian ideals, 
and among the individual immigrants 
were some of the earliest and most zealous 
servants of the new missionary societies 
w’hich, under the impulse of men like 
Wilbertorce, had been formed to advance 
those humanitarian ideals in the religious 
field. Was not a conflict between Boer 
and Bnton, then, almost as inevitable as 
the conflict between European and Bantu ? 

Before the native question came to 
a head friction had already developed 
between Dutch and British. Curiously 
enough, the British statesmen who dealt 


with the Dutch colony acquired in 1815 
weie far less succcs-Jul than theii picdc- 
ccssors who had dealt with the French 
colony in 1763, although the Dutch South 
Africans were fai moie neailv akin to the 
British in race and 111 
then Proti stant lehgion 
than the French Can¬ 
adians The old Roman 
Dutch law was retained, 
indeed ; but the imposi¬ 
tion of English forms of 
justice and local gov¬ 
ernment, and of English 
as the official language, 
seemed to threaten the 
survival of Dutch nation¬ 
ality The opening of 
any deep and lasting 
breach, however, might 
well have been avoided 
but for a succession of 
events in the field of 
native policy. 

First came the mission¬ 
aries, honified at the 
degraded status of the 
natives, impulsively 
taking up their griev¬ 
ances, repeating their 
stories—sometimes false 
and often exaggei ated- 
of cruel treatment at their masters’ hands, 
and appealing to influential friends in 
London. Next, in 1828, came a govern¬ 
ment ordinance giving a greater measure 
of equality and freedom 
to the Hottentots than The Boers and 
they had ever known. the native question 
Next, in iS34,- came a 
heavier blow ; for in that year fas will 
be seen) the British Parliament abolished 
slavery throughout the British Colonies. 
Thus, at a stroke, the Boers were de¬ 
prived of a substantial part of their 
property—nor, owing to a faulty system 
of payment, did they receive their due 
share of the money voted for their com¬ 
pensation—and of their available supply 
ol agricultural labour. 

Last, and worst, came a decision by 
the British government that could only be 
interpreted as a sacrifice of the colonists 
on the north-east frontier to the Kaffirs. 
More than once there had been fighting 



SIR BENJAMIN D’URBAN 
Just administration of Cape Colony 
during his four years’ governorship 
which he began in 1834 won for Sir 
Beniamin D'Urban ,1777-1849) the 
approval of both British and Dutch 
From ' The Tunes History of the War m South 
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ill bl ub-Iiod lion" tht line wheic 

I i iru colonist and Kalhi met and 
ni , f aftir a Katnr invasion in which 
unit mi], mist 1 ' Ind been killed and thm 
mm- d ^tii'' cd Sn Benjamin DUiban, 
tin ^ouni'ir h til di h rmined that the 
niiMt prai tn.il im thud of pi cun ting 
luturi ini cadi was to ann, \ a poition 
ot Kdttiaria and constitute it a kind 
i f unoaupi d huhu ^tah between the 
i t' In the colonial scuctaiv Loid 
Gkn Id an laintbt disciple ol the hn- 
nnnitarian school re\ersed this deeision 
The kaffir- he believed, were right m the' 
quailtl the colonists wrong The annexed 
teriiton was ntioceded Rut to the 
(olonists this policj seemed woise than 
futile sine, the Kafihs would legard it as a 
sign of weakness rather than of justice 
or geneiositi and would thus be incited 
to ri.iewed aggression, and for many of 
them it was the last straw In 183G 
and the following tears some ten thousand 
of the more adventurous Boeis taking 
their dates with them their big wagons 
loaded with household goods, tiekked 
away ota the colonial fiontiei into the 
no man’s land ot the mtenor 

What tvas the Butish government to 
do ? The Boer trekkers had thrown off 
their allegiance to the British ciown 


and refused to submit to its authority 
They were determined to maintain inde¬ 
pendent lepublics of then own and to 
deal with the native tubes within and 
without their boideis as they pleased, 
w lthout considu ing the 
ffacts of then policy Oil Policy towards 
the lelations between the the Trekkers 
natives and Cape Colony 
But the onh way of pie venting tins was 
to follow up the Boeis with a large' 
military foice, to deelaie the lemtoi\ 
thev had oecupicd to be British temtoi}, 
and to eompel then submission to Bntisli 
liile If, however, as w'as piobablc, the 
Boeis retieated faithci and faithci into 
the interior weie they to be puisucd into 
the tropical hcait of Afuca ? Wliat limits 
could be set to the time and cost involved ? 
Confionted by this dilemma, successive 
British governments tiled (list one policy 
and then another But vacillation tvas 
woise than useless , the schism deepened 
At the outset, aftei some hesitation, 
a fonvaid policy was adopted Poit 
Natal, aftei tvaids called Dm ban, lud 
been occupied by a few Butish tiadeis 
and since it was easy of access by sea, the 
poit and its hinterland up to the Diakcns- 
beig Mountains were annexed in 1842 as 
the colony of Natal The majority of tliL 



AT PORT NATAL IN THE EARLY YEARS OF BRITISH RULE 
The arnwl cif the first steamer, the Sir Robert Peel at Port Natal, the harbou-of Durban m iger 
" lth Wlld excitement by the inhabitants and is the scene represented in this drawine 
from a contemporary newspaper English colonists had arrived at Port Natal in 1824 and laid mi? 
L urban m 1835. it passed into Dutch hands for a few years but a British military”force undei Sir 
Benjamin D’Lrban occupied it in 1842, and British sovereignty was recognized by treaty 
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DIGGING FOR DIAMONDS AT KIMBERLEY, SOUTH AFRICA 


On a site then known as Colesbcrg Kopje m Gnqualand West between the Morirler and Vaal rivets, 
diamonds were discovered in 1870 Possession of this valuable property was disputed between the 
British government and the Oiange Free State the former finally taking it under British protection 
in 167 r The mine and later the town were named Kim bet ley after the British colonial secretary 
This view of mining operations in Kimberley 15 fioin a wood engraung published in 1872 


trekkers who had settled there migrated 
in high dudgeon, into the mteiior Then 
m 1848, with the consent of some, but not 
all, of the trckkeis tbeiein, the area be¬ 
tween the Oiange and Vaal Riveis was 
annexed as the Oiange Rivei Sovcieignti 
But faction continued and the tide 
turned in favour of leaving the Boers 
alone So m 1852 the Sand River Conven¬ 
tion recognized the independence of the 
Boeis in the Transvaal under the leader¬ 
ship of Pretorius, and m 1S54 the Con¬ 
vention of Bloemfontein recognized the 
independence of the Oiange Free State 
There weie thus four political units now 
established in South Afnca—-two Bntish 
colonies and two Boer lcpublics—and the 
piospect of national unity seemed almost 
to have disappeaied 
One chance, peihaps, was still open— 
a federation by mutual agreement, and, 
when Sir George Grey arrived fiom New 
Zealand, he deteimined to tiy it He 


might have succeeded m 1S58 m at least 
the first step bv persuading the fuendher 
of the two republics, the Oiange Free 
State, to federate with the two colonies, 
but government opinion in Britain was 
still on the backwaid path and the pro¬ 
posal was abandoned So the separation 
continued, and the evils of it became more 
and more apparent There was continual 
trouble with the natives, especially the 
Basutos There was friction between the 
Tiansvaal Boeis and British missionaries 
pushing up, with David Livingstone at 
their head, along the western frontier 
of the republic towards Central Afnca 
Tbeie was a dispute between the Oiange 
Fiee State and the British government, 
rather dubiously settled in the latter's 
favoui, as to the ownership of the bolder 
land at Kimberley in which diamonds 
had been found. 

Finally, m 1874, Lord Carnal von 
icsumed the forward policy Having 
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(5 in Canadian fi delation, he drafted 
fun.'' It a mea'ine ioi federating South 
Atrira and 'tilt over Sir Bartle Fiero to 
work fur it' adoption at the Cape. Again, 
liowextr, the proposal failed, paitly, no 
douht, became it had originated outside 
and not in-ide South Africa. But the foi- 
w ard policy was still in the ascendant , 
and when, as it happened, the Tiansvaal 
was thrtah n< d not only by a collapse 
of its finanrt s but also by attack from the 
militant and powerful Zulus oil its borders, 
a British mission was sent to Pretoiia 
and the republic annexed to the British 
crown (1877). 

The next event was an almost inevitable 
war between the British and the Zulus, 
in which, alter a terrible British defeat 
at Isandhlwana, the Zulus were finally 



BOER MONUMENT OF INDEPENDENCE 
This monument, the Paarde Kraal, was raised 
at Krugersdorp bv the Boers as a commemora¬ 
tion of the independence of the Transvaal 
recognized in 1881 It is regarded, however, as 
the symbol of their victory at Majuba Hill. 



SIR BARTLE FRERE 

Appointed high commissioner of South Africa in 
1877, Sir Bartle Frere (1815-84) failed to bring 
Lord Carnarvon's scheme of confederation to 
fruition His conduct of affairs evoked govern¬ 
ment censure and he was recalled in 1880. 
Photo, ElMl £• Fry 


crushed (1879) ; whereupon the Transvaal 
Boers, relieved of their danger and re¬ 
senting the annexation to which most of 
them had never assented, rose in revolt 
and defeated the small British force dis¬ 
patched against them at Majuba (1S81). 
At once British policy swung back again ; 
and by the Conventions of Pretoria (1881) 
and London (1884) the Transvaal was 
recognized as the independent South 
African Republic, under the vague suzer¬ 
ainty of the British crown. So in 1884 
the position was the same as it had been 
in 1854, except that it was now worsened 
by bitterness and bloodshed. Many of 
the Boers, moreover, had been convinced 
that, if ever they were forced to fight 
again, they would win again. 

The last chapter of the unhappy story 
now opened with the discovery of gold 
along the great reef at Johannesburg 
(1884-5). The result, as in Australia, 
was an invasion of European immigrants 
and the development in the heart of an 
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old-fashioned, agricultural or pastoia! 
community of a great modem industrial 
centre. To Paul Kruger, president of the 
Republic and a typical iepresentative ol 
the old trekker tradition, and to the more 
conservative of his Boer ' burghcis," this 
invasion was disturbing and distasteful ; 
and, while the taxation of the Uitlandcis 
(foreigners) soon piovided a far biggci 
revenue than it had ever enjoyed before, 
the government refused to admit them 
to citizenship and the fianchise, at least 
until they had resided in the country 
for many years. The Uitlandeis protested. 
They were taxpayers. More, they were, 
for the most part, British subjects. And 
what did British ' suzerainty' mean if 
the interests of British subjects were 
not to be protected ? It was a deadlock, 
and this time there seemed no escape. 

Men began to talk of an im¬ 
pending conflict, the result of 
which was to be, according to 
the talker's nationality, a 
purely Dutch or a purely 
British rule over all South 
Africa. And, if on the one 
side Kruger’s obstinacy was 
reprehensible, a terrible blunder 
was presently committed by 
the leading figure on the other 
side, Cecil Rhodes, who had 
made a great fortune in dia¬ 
monds and gold and had 
become prime minister of Cape 
Colony. Convinced that his 
dream of a united South Africa 
could never be realized as long 
as the Kiuger regime continued 
in the Transvaal, he allowed 
himself to be secretly associated 
with a plan for a rising in 
Johannesburg which aimed at 
the establishment by force of 
a more liberal government at 
Pretoria. Unfoitunately for 
Rhodes and British honour, 
at the beginning of 1896 Ins 
lieutenant. Dr. Jameson, learn¬ 
ing that the plot had mis¬ 
carried, decided on his own 
initiative to make a dash for 
Johannesburg with the volun¬ 
teer troops in his charge. The 
surprise failed ; Jameson and 


his ti oops were sui rounded and cap¬ 
tured by the Boers ; and, after an anxious 
interval, they were handed over to the 
British government, by whom they were 
leniently punished. Rhodes was forced 
into retirement. 

And now the shadow of war drew 
nearer. While Kruger imported aitillery 
from Em ope by a railway which he had 
promoted from Pretoria to the Portuguese 
port at Lourciiyo Marques, the British 
government continued to urge him to 
concede the franchise to the Uitlanders 
as the only means of maintaining peace, 
and in 1898 sent out the able Sir Alfred 
Milner as high commissioner to try to 
secure a settlement. 

In 1899 negotiations failed, and in the 
autumn the second Boer War broke out. 
The rights and wrongs of it will probably 


REACTIONARY PRESIDENT OF THE TRANSVAAL 

The Boer politician Paul Kruger (1825-1904) became president 
of the Transvaal in 18S3 and was re-elected in 1888, 1893 and 
1898. A strict conservative, he resisted reforms and his con 
duct of negotiations with Britain regarding the unenfranchised 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal led to the South African War. 
From ' The Times History of the War in South Africa 1 
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(1902) by which the republics accepted 
British sovereignty, but with a promise 
of self-government in the near future. 
Fn 1907 the British government boldly 
decided that the time was already ripe ; 
and responsible government, which had 
been instituted in Cape Colony in 1872 
and in Natal in 1893—the delay being 
mainly due to the native question—was 
conceded to the two ex-republics. En¬ 
couraged by this gesture of trust and 
friendship, the Boer leaders, Botha and 
Smuts, more liberal-minded men than 
their old chief, who had retired to Holland 
during the war, agreed with the British 
leader, Jameson, who had outlived the 
scandal of the raid and was now prime 
minister of Cape Colony, to work for 
union. In 1908 a conference of delegates 
from the four colonies met and in 1909 


LEADER OF THE JAMESON RAID 
A close mend of Cecil Rhodes, Dr. Leander Starr 
Jameson 11853-1917) was appointed adminis¬ 
trator ot Rhodesia in i8gi. In 1895 he organized 
his disastrous invasion of the Transvaal that was 
' severely censured 1 by the colonial office. 

Photo, Elliott < 5 * Fry 

be always a matter of dispute. Some will 
think that the British government, with 
an eye, perhaps, to its mineral wealth, 
was determined to bring the little 
republic within the frontiers of the Empire. 
Others will think that the conflict was 
justified by the grievances of the Uit- 
landers, by the notorious corruption and 
misgovemment of the Kruger regime and 
by the probability that, if the issue were 
not settled once and for all, the Dutch 
would have seized a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity, say in 1914, to attack and dominate 
the British. Others, again, will think that 
there was right and wrong on both sides 
and that, m any case, the war was 
unavoidable. But all will agree, whatever 
their opinions as to its cause, that its 
chiet effect was to make possible at last 
a united South Africa. And all will agree 
that, whatever the mistakes of earlier 
times, this final opportunity was quickly 
and wisely used. * " J 

So the last tragic chapter had a happy 
ending. After three years of war, which 
had proved a far longer and costlier 
“daiggle than anyone had expected a 
peace treaty was signed at Vereeniging 


completed a draft of a constitution which, 
with slight amendments, was accepted by 
the four legislatures. 

Because South Africa, though it had 
needed unity so much, had been so deeply 
divided, it was agreed that the unity now 
at last achieved should be as complete 
as possible. The constitution, therefore, 


U1UL JOHN RHODES 

In 1890 Cecil John Rhodes 11853-1902), whose 
dearest dream was of an ' Africa British from the 
U™ 110 ' became premier of Cape Colony. 
His connivance in the plot that gave rise to the 
Jameson Raid compelled his resignation in 1S9S 

Photo. W. <& D. Downev 
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was unitaiy and not federal, 
the sometime colonies and re¬ 
publics becoming provinces 
with minor powers. It also 
provided that the native pro¬ 
tectorates of Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland 
should continue undei the old 
direct administration of the 
imperial government until they 
could be handed over on 
certain conditions to South 
Africa. This constitution was 
quickly passed through the 
Imperial Parliament as the 
Union of South Africa Act; 
and in 1910 General Botha, so 
recently the ablest of Britain's 
enemies in the field, took the 
oath as first prime minister of 
united South Africa. 

Thus, by 191 f, tie pinups 
of British colonies in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa had grown into 
self-governing nations It re¬ 
mains to answer certain ques¬ 
tions as to their political status. 




GENERAL LOUIS BOTHA 

In the South Atncan War of 3899 Louis Botha 
attained chief command of the Transvaal 
Boers and influenced their acceptance of the 

E eace of Verconigmg in 1902, In 1910 he 
ecame the first premier of united South Africa. 
Photo, Langfur 


PROMINENT BOER LEADERS 

Notable among those generals who commanded 
the Boers in the war of 1880-81 were (top left) 
General Joubcrt, the victor of Majuba , (right) 
General Cronje; (bottom left) Commandant 
Hans Botha and (right) General Nikolos Snut. 

From ' The Times History of the War tn South Africa ' 

For many years the process of political 
evolution seemed to have halted at 1867. 
The example of Canada in attaining 
responsible government and national 
government and in securing control of her 
own commercial and fiscal policy was 
followed in due course by each of the other 
Dominions. But there remained in the 
list of fields of government reserved by 
Durham for sole control by Britain the 
two most important fields of all—the fields 
in which the issues of fieedom itself and 
of life and death might be raised— 
defence and foreign policy. As long as 
these vital matters were dealt with only 
by the British government over the 
heads of the Dominions, they were still 
in some degree * dependencies.’ Sooner 
or later this last inequality had to be 
adjusted if the Empire was to endure. 
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But the process was very gradual 
hr cause the peoples of the Dominions were 
Jar mure interested in the immediate task 
• ,f dt \, loping their own new countries than 
jn the course of events in old and far-off 
Liu ope with which British foreign policy 
was mainly concerned; and, conscious of 
their vouth and their inexperience in the 
intricate business of 
Political Evolution diplomacy, they were 
in the Dominions quite content to leave 
their destiny in the 
hands of the British foreign office and 
under the shield of the British navy. 
Some forward steps, however, were taken. 
It was soon evident, for instance, that 
colonies could not be regarded as self- 
governing unless the}’ undertook the 
primary duty of their own local defence. 
In 1870-1, therefore, the garrisons of 
British regulars were withdrawn from all 
the colonies except South Africa ; colonial 
troops were organized to take their place ; 
and, while Canada remained content with 
a mainly voluntary militia system, the 
other three Dominions, after achieving 
national unity, created national defence 
forces on a basis of compulsory military 
service. Canadian and Australian contin¬ 
gents volunteered for service in the Sudan 
campaign of 1884, and some 30,000 Can¬ 
adians, Australians and New Zealanders 
took part in the Boer War of 1899. 

Meantime the colonies had begun to 
share also in the burden of naval defence. 
At first they contributed annual sums 
towards the cost of the British navy 
besides maintaining small local ships for 
police and training purposes. But during 
the ' navy scare ’ of 1909 New Zealand 
made an advance on this method by 
supplying a battleship of her own to the 
imperial fleet. Finally, by 1914, Australia 
and New Zealand had decided to pro¬ 
vide and maintain first-class warships as 
local Dominion squadrons, and Australia 
already possessed one battle-cruiser, two 
cruisers and some smaller vessels. 

Meanwhile the question of foreign 
policy, on which the use of these military 
and naval forces depended, was gradually 
coming to the front. As the colonies grew 
out of tutelage, as they became dominions, 
they were bound to enter into relations 
with foreign countries on their own 
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account and not merely through British 
mediation. The results of this were first 
apparent in the commercial field; and 
Canada, the elder sister, leading the way, 
obtained first the right to share with 
British representatives in negotiating com¬ 
mercial treaties with foreign governments, 
and finally the right to negotiate and 
conclude such treaties by herself. Commer¬ 
cial relations may involve political rela¬ 
tions ; and it was but one step further for 
Canada to share in the negotiation of 
political treaties, though only, to begin 
with, in those that directly concerned her 
local interests, such as the Alaska boundary 
treaty with the United States (1903). 

At that point the process of advance 
had halted by 1914. Outside those special 
treaties, in the general held of foreign 
affairs, the Dominions 
still played little part. Dominions and 
On the organization of Imperial Defence 
the defence of the Empire 
as a whole, they had, it is true, been 
consulted for many years past. Colonial 
representatives sat from time to time on 
the Committee of Imperial Defence ; and 
it was primarily for the same purpose 
that the first Colonial Conference was 
held in London (1887). Similar confer¬ 
ences were held in 1894, 1897, 190Z and 
1907, and on this last occasion it was 
decided that the Conference should meet 
at regular intervals of four years. It was 
also decided—and it marked an advance 
towards equality—that the conference, 
which was now to be called the Imperial 
Conference, should consist of the prime 
ministers of Britain and the Dominions 
on an equal footing, with the British 
prime minister (and not, as heretofore, 
the colonial secretary) as primus inter 
pares in the chair. 

It is somewhat remarkable that, while 
these conferences dealt with all other 
matters of common interest, they never 
dealt with foreign policy. It was not till 
1911, the last conference before the Great 
War, when the clouds were already gather¬ 
ing over Europe, that the British foreign 
secretary informed the Dominioji prime 
ministers as to the secret facts of the inter¬ 
national situation. Even then they were 
only informed and not consulted; and 
when the prime minister of New Zealand 
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suggested that an Imperial Council should 
be formed for the joint control of foreign 
policy, he received no support from his 
colleagues, who agreed with the British 
prime minister that the British govern¬ 
ment could not share its responsibility 
with other governments. And so, when 
the Great War came, the Dominions were 
involved in it without ever having had 
a voice in the shaping of the policy that 
had led up to it. 

But it, in this last surviving point, they 
were still not equal in status with Britain, 
they willingly accepted their position and 
never asked for more. There was nothing, 
therefore, to mar the. grand demonstra¬ 
tion of imperial unity which followed the 
outbreak of war. In 1014 the success of 
the second attempt at maintaining a com¬ 
munity of British peoples, divided by the 
seas, within one great political society was 
shown to all the world to be no less com¬ 
plete than the failure of the first attempt 
in 1783. 

In the course of the Napoleonic wars 
(as has been seen) the British Empire in 
India had been extended and consolidated ; 
and the security of the sea route from 


Britain was confirmed by the acquisition 
of Cape Colony, Mauritius and Ceylon. 
In the early years of the peace this ring 
of strategic posts was further strength¬ 
ened by developments in 
the East Indies. The British Empire 
Dutch, back in Java, had in the East 
quickly reasserted their 
monopoly over the Malay Archipelago ; 
hut they had not yet occupied the Malayan 
mainland, except at Malacca, when, in 
1S19, Sir Stamford Raffles was commis¬ 
sioned by Lord Hastings, governor- 
general of India, to find a suitable port 
in those waters as a base for British 
trade with Farther Asia. He found it at 
Singapore, at the extreme southern point 
of the Malay Peninsula, a perfect site for 
a commercial or naval base, dominating 
the route to China and Japan. By agree¬ 
ment with the local chiefs the British 
flag was hoisted, to the indignation of 
the Dutch; and in 1823 a settlement 
was made by which the British ex¬ 
changed their posts in Sumatra for Malacca 
so that the Dutch possessions were now 
limited to the islands and the British to 
the Malayan mainland. 



THE LAST IMPERIAL CONFERENCE HELD BEFORE THE GREAT WAR 

Originating in a meeting of representatives of self-governing colonies in London m 1887, the Imperial 
Conference was established as a quadrennial meeting in 1907. In this photograph of the Conference held 
in igix, the premiers seated are, from left to right, Sir Edward Morris, Newfoundland; Sir Joseph Ward, 
New Zealand ; Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Canada ; H. H. Asquith, Great Britain; Andrew Fisher, Australia; 
and Louis Botha, South Africa. Lewis Harcourt, colonial secretary, is in the centre. 

Photo, Russell 
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From Singapore, which became in time 
one of the 'twelve greatest ports in the 
world, from Malacca and from the older 
post at Penang British trade and influence 
iadiated over the peninsula ; and in 1867 
the thiee districts were united as one 
crown colon}'. In couise of time, also, the 
native sultans accepted 
a British protectorate, Developm ent of 
with British advisers Malay Peninsula 
at their courts, under 
the general supervision of the governor 
of Singapore, so that the whole pen¬ 
insula became part of the Empire as 
British Malaya. The subsequent develop¬ 
ment of the country has been wholly 
beneficial to its people, The old piracy 
and warfare have been put down, roads 
and railways built, schools established; 
and the material prosperity of the country 
has been enormously increased by the 
development of tin mining and rubber 
planting, largely with the aid of immi¬ 
grant Chinese laboureis. 

Meanwhile British trade with China 
was developing. The Chinese government 
at first confined it to Canton ; but in 1841, 
after a period of friction and conflict, they 
ceded to Britain the island of Hong Kong 
as a commercial base. Inhabited at that 
time by only a thousand natives, it grew 
as a British colony and a free port, which, 
like Singapore, was open to all nations, 
into a great city and a great centre of trade. 
Its population to-day is about 900,000. 
In i860, at the close of the so-called 
Opium War, other Chinese ports were 
opened by treaty to British trade, known 
as the 'treaty ports,' including such im¬ 
portant entrepdts as Shanghai and Han¬ 
kow, and lands were leased for the erec¬ 
tion of commercial buildings and resi¬ 
dences by British merchants—a precedent 
soon followed by other European powers, 

One further field of Empire in the Far 
East was opened up in the nineteenth 
century. In 1842 a private Englishman, 
James Brooke, acquired a grant of land 
in the northern part of the great island 
of Borneo, the rest of which was occupied 
by the Dutch ; and, having aided the 
native government of Brunei in the 
suppression of a rebellion, he was rewarded 
with the gift of the province of Sarawak, 
ot which he and his descendants to this 
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SINGAPORE, CHIEF OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
Its position midway between India and China renders Singapore, a town and island situated oil the 
south extiemity of the Malay Peninsula, of great value as a naval base and commercial centre In 
1824, five years after its foundation by Sir Stamford Raffles, it was formally recognized as a British 
settlement and developed into a port of vast importance A coloured lithograph from the painting 
by J. T. Thomson gives a view of the town, about 1856, from Government Hill, now Fort Canning. 

From BucUey, Anecdotal History of Singapore ' 

clay became the legitimate and hereditary system of development by means of 

' rajas.' In 188S, under the second chartered companies was revived by the 

Ra]a Brooke, Sarawak became a British formation of the British North Borneo 

protectorate, retaining its own internal Company, which obtained the concession 

independence, an example followed in the of the northern corner of the island. This 

same year by the neighbouring sultan of territory was also placed under British 

Brunei. Meanwhile, in 1881, the old protection in 1888. The only other 


FOUNDERS OF EMPIRE IN THE FAR EAST 
James Brooke (Jeit, by Sir Francis Grant) visited Borneo in 1839, and, m return for crushing a re¬ 
bellion that threatened the sultan of Sarawak, was created raja of Sarawak. The province later 
became a British protectorate. Sir Thomas Stamford Raffles inght, by Joseph) entered the service 
of the East India Company in 1795 He did distinguished governmental work in Java (1811-16) 
and in Bencoolen, Sumatra. In 1819 he accomplished the acquisition and'founding of Singapore, 

National Portrait Gallery, London 1 •* - 4 
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Knti'h i< . thtikl in tin- Eri'.t Indies L the 
little iili’jtl i if I.aljiirm, ceded in 1846 as a 
J a-,* jur the suppre-'inn of piracy—the 
j f-nnam nt cur-c of all the Malayan world 
until tie- Briti-h na\y stamped it out. 

Thu-, as the emturv drt-v on, the 
Briti-h portion in India was buttressed to 
the south-east by strategic and commercial 
pots in the area that lies between the 
Indian and Pacific Oceans and links Asia 
with Austtalia. But, when the Suez 
Canal was opened in 1S69 and the course 
of shipping thus diverted from the Cape 
to the Red Sea and the Arabian coast, 
further safeguards were needed to pro¬ 
tect the Anglo-Indian trade route, the most 
vital of the arteries by which the Empire 
lives. It was this need which led to the 
occupation of Cj-prus in 1S78—a foot¬ 
hold in the eastern Mediterranean, al¬ 
ready guarded farther west 
Stations on the by Malta and Gibraltar— 
Indian route and which was the chief 
cause of the occupation of 
Egypt in 1SS2. Between Egypt and 
India, Aden, a locky little post at the 
eastern approach to the Red Sea, had 
already been ceded to Britain by the 
local Arab chiefs in 1838-9. In 1857 the 
island of Perim, in the very mouth of 
the Red Sea, was occupied. In 1884 
Somaliland, on the opposite African 
coast, and in 1886 the island of Socotra, 
some 200 miles out in the Indian Ocean, 
became British protectorates. And when, 
fin all}’, a British ' sphere of influence ’ 
was established at the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf, the protection of the route 
was complete. 

Meantime, by the same almost inevitable 
process as before, the area of British lule 
in India had grown as far as it could 
grown The purpose by which this rule 
was ‘ inspired, its methods, and the 
measure of success and failure attending 
them, may be studied in Chapter 166. 
The achievements of the period were more 
striking than those of any other period of 
the British Raj; but although when the 
war came Indian opinion as a whole 
rallied loyally to the defence of the 
British Empire, it was evident that the 
political problem had not yet been solved. 

While, in the course of the century 
between 18x5 and 1914, the British 
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Empire in Asia was being extended, con¬ 
solidated and organized m accordance 
with the principles of a new age, the 
British Empire in the gieat cential area 
of Africa was undeigoing a still moie 
drastic transformation. In 18x5 it con¬ 
sisted of one little settlement ol freed 
slaves and a handful of 
derelict slave-trade depots on The Empire 
the west coast, while the cast in Africa 
coast and the centre of the 
continent were practically unknown to 
Europeans except for the remnant of the 
old Portuguese Empire in the province 
of Mozambique. In 1914 the British 
Empire included a great group of colonies 
and protectorates, in both the eastern and 
western parts of the tropical belt, covering 
a wider area than India and containing 
a population of between thirty and forty 
millions. 

It was not till the latter half of the 
century that this lemarkablo expansion 
took place. At the outset it almost 
seemed as if the connexion of Britain with 
Africa had been severed for good and all 
by the abolition of the slave trade. There 
was one British foothold, however, on the 
west coast which was not concerned with 
the slave trade. In 17S7 the group of 
philanthropists who were fighting the 
trade had obtained from the local chief 
the concession of some territory at Sierra 
Leone; and with the sympathy and 
assistance of the government they had 
established a colony there with the object, 
first, of providing a home for some of the 
negroes released from slavery by the 
Somerset judgement, and thiown on the 
world without any means of subsistence ; 
and, secondly, of developing a legitimate 
trade in African produce as distinct from 
the nefarious slave trade. 

When abolition bad at last been carried 
(1807), Sierra Leone proved a useful base 
for the British cruisers engaged in sup¬ 
pressing the trade. It was converted into 
a regular crown colony and became the 
centre of British administration on the 
west coast. Mainly for the same reason 
the old depots along the Gold Coast and 
at the mouth of the River Gambia were 
maintained under government control. 
Before long British merchants were fol¬ 
lowing the lead set by Sierra Leone and 
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developing a growing trade along the coast 
and up the rivers ; and meantime the 
interior was being explored paitly by 
adventurous traders like MacGregor Laird 
and partly by scientific expeditions under 
the government. Before 1850 the course 
of the Niger had been followed from 
source to sea and the desert tracks of 
the Sahara traversed from Lake Chad 
to the Mediterranean. 

But, apart from exploration, the govern¬ 
ment took no share in the development 
of West Africa. In 1861 the island of 
Lagos, olf the Nigerian coast, was annexed, 
but only as a means of destroying the nest 
of slave smugglers lodged therein. So 
far, indeed, was public opinion in Britain 
from harbouring ideas of imperial expan¬ 
sion that in 1865 a committee 
of the House of Commons 
actually recommended an ulti¬ 
mate withdrawal from all 
West Africa except Sierra 
Leone. 

British trade, however, had 
already taken root. On their 
own initiative British mer¬ 
chants were steadily extending 
their operations into the in¬ 
terior. In 1879 the chief of 
them united to form the 
National African Company, 
which became in 1886 the 
Royal Niger Company; and 
their agents kept pushing up 
the Niger, making treaties of 
amity and commerce with the 
native tribes on its banks. 

Meantime, from 1870 on¬ 
wards,'the whole situation had 
begun to change. In the first 
place, the career of David 
Livingstone, his journeys 
across the heart of Africa, his 
discovery that the Arab slave 
trade was as great a curse to 
the Africans as the old Euro¬ 
pean slave trade, and his 
appeal to the British public to 
destroy it by developing civi¬ 
lization, trade and mission 
work throughout the dark 
interior, had revived the idea 
that, in Africa as in Asia, 

Britain had not merely a 


commercial opportunity but also a duty 
towards the native peoples. Secondly, 
the French after 1871 began rapidly 
to occupy and annex territory in the 
north-west districts of Africa as com¬ 
pensation for the losses they had suffered 
m the Franco-Prussian War; and as they 
pressed southwards from Algeria across 
the Sahara they came into contact with the 
British merchants pushing inland from the 
west coast. Unless their further advance 
had been resisted, the whole of this section 
of Africa would soon have become French. 
Thirdly, it was becoming evident that a 
fuller development of African produce 
was needed to provide the raw materials 
and the markets for the growing industries 
of Britain and other European countries. 



PREMPEH, KING OF ASHANTI 

fare with the barbarous Ashantis frequently menaced the 
iritish inhabitants of the Gold Coast. The terms of a to y 
lade in 1874 were ignored by Prempeh, who became to? of the 
.shantis in 1886, and he was taken captive by the British m 
1896. This photograph shows him in native robes. 

nr.-t- r>„_ 
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Finely, in rrui.y, v.hioh hud hitlirrto 
phiVt >1 nn part in tiilnnriotiim, determined 
to ■nciur .1 in Atiica, and in 

.simnxodTi inland ami the Cameroon^. 

All tin.-* factors combined to force 
the reluctant Biitirii government into a 
forward policy Tlie limits of the little 
Gambia Colom were defined and secured 
against French encrnach- 
Forward policy ment. The hinterland of 
on West Coast the i iold Coast was occupied 
and pacified and the power 
of the Ashantis, a barbarous fighting 
people, addicted to the practice of human 
sacrifice on a ghastly scale, was finally 
broken. On the Niger the operations of 
the Company were now encouraged and 
supported; in 1KS7 a British protectorate 
was declared over all the territory tinder 
its control; in iSqo the conflict with the 
French was terminated by the delimita¬ 
tion of British and French spheres of 
influence; and in 1900 the government 
took over from the Company the charge 
of all its territories, which in 1912 were 
united with Lagos to form tlie British 
Colony and Protectorate of Nigeria. 

The method of governing this group of 
territories which constitutes British West 
Africa has varied widely according to the 
character of the native peoples concerned ; 
but it was everywhere inspired from the 
outset by two cardinal principles. The 


first was the principle of ' trusteeship ’— 
that the primary object of government 
was the welfare of the governed. Thus, in 
West Africa as in India, the government 
set itself to maintain internal peace and 
order, to open paths for trade and civiliza¬ 
tion by building roads and railways, to 
suppress such barbarities as human sacri¬ 
fice, to stamp out the Arab slave trade 
and eliminate slavery, and to assist the 
missionaries in the task of education. But 
in all these activities and in the actual 
forms of government adopted, a consistent 
attempt was made to preserve as far as 
possible the native methods and customs, 
and, where a reasonably just and efficient 
system of native administration already 
existed, to maintain and supervise it 
rather than destroy it in favour of direct 
British rule. Thus, while among the 
primitive pagan tribes of southern Nigeria 
and the Gold Coast hinterland direct rule 
is necessarily undertaken by British 
officials, in the Moslem states of northern 
Nigeria, with their ancient and relatively 
advanced system of Islamic law, the 
native emirs are left in chai'ge of their 
own people, with their own councils, law- 
courts and police, the British officials 
merely acting as their advisers. 

The second principle is that the economic 
resources of the country should be 
developed as effectively as possible for the 



MOSLEM RULERS OF NORTHERN NIGERIA AT THE DURBAR OF 1913 
In conformity with the British policy of preserving the existing laws and customs in their pre 
tectorates whenever expedient, the administrative system of northern Nigeria remains in the hand 
™ T B , at "'V mirS ^eir own laws and law courts. At the great Durbar held on New Year's Dai 
1913, in llano, all the sultans and emirs of the north assembled on amicable terms, although feud 
ot long standing had existed between many of them. In the centre of the group is the Shehu of Borne 

Photo, courtesy ofH. S. Goldsmith, C.M.G. 
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LAKE NYASA FROM SPHINXHAVEN 
Third largest of the great Central African lakes, Nyasa was dis¬ 
covered in 1859 by Livingstone from the south and by Albrecht 
Iioscher, the German traveller, from the oast. In its neighbourhood 
mission stations were established by the Universities' Mission to 
Central Africa, whose foundation was inspired by Livingstone. 

Comte sy of the Universities' btisston to Central Africa 


benefit of the world as a whole. That the 
world needs the produce of the tropics is 
obvious enough. But it is essential that 
the pursuit of the second object should not 
lead to the neglect or contravention of 
the first and major principle. Happily in 
British West Africa there has 
been no such conflict of in¬ 
terests between Europeans and 
Africans.' Its climate is un¬ 
suitable for the permanent 
residence of European settlers; 
it cannot become a white 
man’s colony like South 
Africa; the white residents 
are mainly officials, mission¬ 
aries and traders, not settled 
landowners; the natives 
themselves own the land and 
cultivate it and sell its pro¬ 
duce to the merchants, who 
convey it to the markets of 
Europe. Already, before 1914, 
the success of this economic 
system was apparent in the 
great increase of production, 
especially of cocoa and palm- 
oil, and in the rising standard 
of living among the native 
cultivators. As in India, the 


virtues of the second 
British Empire can be 
set against the vices of 
the first. 

Meanwhile, the un¬ 
known heart of tropical 
Africa had been slowly 
penetrated and occupied. 
In the middle of the nine¬ 
teenth century the whole 
of the east coast between 
Portuguese Mozambique 
and the approaches to the 
Red Sea were nominally 
under the control of the 
Arab sultan of Zanzibar. 
Throughout that area and 
beyond it, among the 
tribes that dwelt about 
the upper waters of the 
Zambesi, the Arab slave 
traffic left its trail of 
misery and bloodshed. 

To Europe it was an un¬ 
known, mysterious land, 
until the greatest of British missionaries, 
David Livingstone, slowly pushing up 
from his first station to the north-west 
of Cape Colony, broke into ' darkest 
Africa,’ and revealed its secrets to the 
world. In 1873, worn out by hardship and 


DAVID LIVINGSTONE: MISSIONARY AND EXPLORER 

David Livingstone (1813-73), here shown writing his journal, 
laboured among the natives of Becliuanaland for nine years 
before he undertook his exploratory expeditions into darkest 
Africa. He was a powerful advocate of the suppression of tile 
slave trade, and his work inspired those who followed later. 
Front the sketch by H,M. Stanley 
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dwca-e, lie cILd Rut his work lived after 
him ; li>i hi* .-oknin call to hR country- 
m- n to continue the ta=k he had begun 
ha 1 not gone unhcLded. HR menace was 
quite simple. The Aiab slave trade, that 
‘ open sure of the world,' must be abolished 
as utterly as the European slave trade be¬ 
fore it. And the wav to abolish it was for 
Englishmen to go to Central Africa to settle 
them where the climate peimitted, as it did 
in th Xtas.a country he had himself 
explored, and, by the development of 
mis-ion work and lawful commerce, to 
advance the frontiers of civilization until 
the forces ot barbarism on which the 
slave trade fed were driven back into 
the sea. 

Tht first remit of this appeal was the 
foundation of the Universities’ Mission U, 
Central Africa, and the establishment of 
other mission posts in the neighbourhood 
of Lake Nyasa. Soon afterwards the 
Afncan Lakes Company was founded to 
facilitate transport up the Shire River 
and on the lake; and British settlers 


began to occupv the feitile and healthy 
Shire Highlands. The fantastic claim of 
Portugal to the sovereignty over all 
Central Africa was rebutted ; tieatics 
were made with the native chiefs; and 
before the close of the century the country 
was definitely included in the British 
Empire as the Protectorate of Nyasaland. 

Meantime, the pioneeis of colonisation 
had been .following Livingstone's work 
from the south. The Nya*a district was 
but part of a gieat belt of highland 
country, apparently suitable for European 
settlement, which stretched from Uganda 
through Kenya and Tanganyika to link up 
with the ' high veldt ’ of South Africa, 
and to the quick imagination of Cecil 
Rhodes it seemed as if another group of 
British colonies might be planted there, 
linking South Africa with the Sudan and 
Egypt ' Give me the centre of the con¬ 
tinent,’ he said, ' and let who will have 
the swamps which skirt the coast.’ His 
first step was to obtain, in 1888, a conces¬ 
sion for the exploitation of minerals from 



VICTORIA FALLS STATION ON THE CAFE TO CAIRO RAILWAY 
ih >P S Ita i? 15341 ° f 9. eci1 Idhode3 ' nnpenal dream was a railway some six thousand miles in len<n 
which should connect Cape Town with Cairo The southern section of this vast undertaking start 
me n 2 ^T°M n f 3 t d run £ b , y Klm berley to Vryburg, whence the Rhodesia Railway Company S carrie 
the Ime on toMaieking, Bulawayo, the Victona Falls on the Zambesi and the Belgian Congo froutiei 
Tram Cairo the line has been earned to Shillal in Egypt and from Wadi Haifa to Khartum 

Photo h N A 
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CATHEDRAL AT ZANZIBAR 

Arab traders once bartered their human merchandise upon the 
site now occupied by this English cathedral at Zanzibar. 
It was due to the tact and personal influence with the sultan 
of Sir John Kirk, one of Livingstone’s disciples, that the 
flourishing slave market there was destroyed. 

Photo, Universities' Mission to Central Africa 


Lobengula, king of the Matabele, a warrior 
tribe located north of the Transvaal between 
the Limpopo and the Zambesi; and in 18S9 
yet another chartered company, the British 
South Africa Company, was founded. 

In 1890 the company occupied Mashona- 
land—a step which was bound to cause 
trouble with the Matabele, who regarded 
the weaker Mashonas as their natural 
prey. Hence, in 1893, a Matabele attack on 
the Mashonas precipitated a conflict in 
which the Matabele were crushed by the 
company’s troops, Bulawayo, their capital, 
occupied, and their country annexed. 
But the martial tribesmen did not finally 
submit until, after a rebellion in 1896, a 
permanent peace was established through 
the personal intervention of Rhodes. 
Meanwhile, the new settlers had begun to 
develop the agricultural and mineral 
resources of the country, and a railway was 
rapidly constiucted from the borders of 
Cape Colony up to the Zambesi and beyoud 
—the first stage of the all-British Cape- 
to-Cairo line of which Rhodes had dreamed. 
Before his death in 1903 the company he 
controlled had pushed its operations 
beyond the Zambesi, and occupied the 
area between Matabeleland and Nyasa- 
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land ; and in commemoration 
of their founder the new terri¬ 
tories were named Northern 
and Southern Rhodesia. 

Half of Rhodes’ prayer had 
thus been answered. The 
British had occupied ' the 
centre of the continent,' be¬ 
tween Portuguese Angola and 
the Belgian Congo on the 
west and Portuguese Mozam¬ 
bique on the east, as far north 
as Lake Nyasa. There re¬ 
mained the great block of 
country stretching from the 
string of inland seas that lie 
below the sources of the Nile 
eastwards to the Indian 
Ocean. The sovereignty over 
all this area was claimed by 
the Moslem sultan of Zanzibar, 
an island off the coast, which 
had long been a great centre 
of the Arab slave trade, and 
it was mainly the influence 
exerted over the sultan and his 
successor by one of Livingstone's younger 
companions and disciples, Dr. (afterwards 
Sir John) Kirk, that determined the fate 



ENEMY OF SLAVE TRADERS 

At Zanzibar, where he became consul general in 
1873, Sir John Kirk (1832-1922) influenced 
the sultan to abolish the slave trade. He attended 
the Slave Trade Conference at Brussels in 1889-90. 
Photo, hlliotl & Fry 
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NATIVE MONARCH OF UGANDA 


By tlie Anglo-German agreement of 1890 
Uganda, between the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and 
Kenya Colony, became British Four years later 
it was declared a British protectorate This 
warrior is Mtesa, one of Uganda's native kings. 
From Speke, ' Journey lo Discover the Source oj the Nile ’ 

ol this last survival of the Arab empire 
in Africa, 

Kirk was stationed at Zanzibar as the 
consular agent of the British government 
for twenty years'(i867~i887); and it was 
primarily due to him that the sultan con¬ 
sented to abolish the slave trade in his 
dominions (1873), An English cathedral 
now stands on the site of the old slave- 
market at Zanzibar. So completely, more¬ 
over, did the sultan learn to trust Kirk 
and the nation he represented, that in 1878 
he offered the lease of all his mainland 
territories to the British India Company. 
But the British government, now, as 
always, reluctant to extend its colonial 
responsibilities, refused to authorise the 
company to accept the offer; and, a few 
years later, the whole question was com¬ 
plicated by the entry of Germany into 
the African arena, bent on securing a 
tooting in such districts as had not yet 
been occupied by other powers. 

In 1884 a German protectorate was 
declared over Togoland and the Cameroons, 


as has been seen, and also over the un¬ 
attached area between British South 
Africa and the Atlantic, which was named 
German South-West Africa. 3 n 1885 
the German East Africa Company was 
founded; and since the British government 
of the day was anxious not to quarrel with 
Bismarck over his colonial designs, Kirk 
was instructed to persuade the sultan, 
much against his will, to assent to a 
German occupation of the southern half 
of his territories. At the same time he 
conceded to the newly founded British 
East Africa Company similar rights in the 
northern half. After a period of latent 
conflict and intrigue, during which German 
agents attempted to outflank and narrow 
down the British sphere, a definite division 
was effected by the Anglo-German agree¬ 
ment of 1890. The larger and more 
populous southern area between Lake 
Tanganyika and the sea became German 
East Africa; the northern area, up to 
Somaliland and Abyssinia, became British 
East Africa; and with the sultan's full 
consent a British protectorate was also 
assumed over the island of Zanzibar. 

The agents of the British East Africa 
Company had penetrated, meanwhile, into 
Uganda, the country lying between the 
lakes and the Sudan, and 
thus the last link in the ' Acquisitions on 
northward chain. But their the East Coast 
German rivals were also on 
the scene, and it was only by the coolness 
and tact of Captain Frederick (afterwards 
Lord) Lugard, who had previously been 
involved in some dangerous fighting 
with Arab slave traders in Nyasaland, 
that the native king was persuaded to 
take the British side. Further difficulties 
arising from violent dissension between 
the Protestant and Catholic missions 
were also settled by Lugard. It seemed, 
however, as if Uganda would be abandoned 
to some other European power since the 
Company, convinced that its work in 
British East Africa was more than enough 
for its financial resources, decided to 
withdraw. But, after prolonged discussion, 
the British government consented to 
undertake the responsibility itself; and m 
1894 it declared Uganda a protectorate. 

In these new territories the aims and 
methods of British administration were 
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the same in principle as in 
West Africa. In those districts 
of Uganda in which an elabor¬ 
ately organized quasi-feudal 
system had long been estab¬ 
lished under a native king the 
method of indirect rule was 
adopted. Among the more 
primitive tribes of Rhodesia, 
Nyasaland and British East 
Africa direct rule was assumed 
by British officials. And in 
East as in West Africa economic 
development proceeded side by 
side with the development of 
mission work, education and 
scientific research to combat 
the tropical diseases that preyed 
on men and beasts. The Cape- 
to-Cairo railway was advanced 
across Northern Rhodesia up 
to and beyond the frontier of 
the Belgian Congo; and another 
line was built from Mombasa 
through British East Africa 
into Uganda. 

But in one dominant feature 
British East Africa differed 




FREDERICK, LORD LUGARD 

Very distinguished service was rendered to 
British colonial government by Lord Lugard. 
The offices he held include those of administrator 
of Uganda, commissioner of West Africa, and 
governor of Northern and Southern Nigeria. 
Photo, Russell 


NATIVE RULERS OF BUNYORO 
Bunyoro, lying between the Victoria Nile and 
Albert Nyanza, was annexed to the Uganda 
Protectorate in 1896. The people, of Wahima 
stock, have considerable civilization and are ruled 
immediately by their own king and the Sacred 

Guild of great chiefs under British control. 

Photo, Rev. J. Roscoc, Mackic Ethnological Expedition 

from British West Africa. Apart from 
the lowlands on the coast it is a country 
in which white men can live. British 
settlers, few at first, but gradually in¬ 
creasing in numbers, began to lease or 
purchase land from the government and 
to develop farms of their own. The task ot 
cultivating the natural resources of the 
country was thus directly undertaken by 
British colonists as well as natives, and 
not, as in West Africa, by natives only; 
and the fulfilment of the other and 
higher task to which British rule is dedi¬ 
cated, the maintenance of a ' trust ’ for 
the welfare of the natives, was rendered 
more difficult by the possibility of a 
conflict between their economic interests 
and those of the colonists. 

There remain the northern links in the 
chain of British territory—Egypt and the 
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»idan—enmn-rting Central Africa with 
*hf Medib rrantan by way ot the Kile 
vallev. That Egypt should have been 
brought within the orbit of the British 
Empire was wholly due to its geographical 
position. It lies across the route from 
Britain to India; and when the Suez 
Canal was opened in 1869 it became an 
essential object ot British policy to safe¬ 
guard the passage of British shipping 
through this vital artery. The canal itself 
was and is managed by an international 
company, in which the British govern¬ 
ment, having purchased a large block of 
shares in 1875, is fully represented, and it 
is open to the use of all nations on payment 
of the same tolls. 

But British opinion has always main¬ 
tained that, owing to the extent and 
importance of the British Empire in Asia, 
British interests in the security and free¬ 
dom of the Canal are greater than those 
of any other nation ; and for that reason 
it has always objected to Egypt being 
brought under any other nation’s control, 
since in that case, in the event of a 
European u'ar, Britain might find herself 
cut off from India. 


This need not, however, have led to 
any direct British interference in Egyptian 
affairs if Egypt had possessed an ordexly 
and efficient government of its own. 
But it was part of the old Turkish Empire 
and it was grievously misgoverned by an 
Albanian dynasty of khedives 
or viceroys and a body of Interference 
corrupt and tyrannical Turk- in Egypt 
ish officials. The Egyptians 
were taxed to the bone, and millions weie 
recklessly borrowed from Europe and 
recklessly squandered. At last, in 1879, 
Britain and France, the two countries 
most concerned in those loans, interfered 
to prevent a complete financial collapse 
and established a system of control over 
revenue and expenditure. But this, in 
turn, provoked in 1882 a nationalist 
rebellion under Arabi Bey, an Egyptian 
officer, and the British government, with 
manifest reluctance and after vainly trying 
to secure the co-operation of France, 
landed a force in Egypt to put a stop to 
rioting and bloodshed and protect the 
lives of European residents. 

It was intended that the troops should 
be withdrawn as soon as order had been 



LORD CROMER 


Evelyn Banng, the first Lord Cromer <1841-191,1 
add office as British consul-general in Egypt 
from 1883 to 1907. During most of this period 
he was virtually ruler and carried out various 


legal and financial reform^. 


1 


Photo Llltott Cf Pry 


restored; but, once in Egypt, it was 
almost impossible to get out, until at 
least some stable system of government 
and finance had been constructed out of 
the chaos of misrule and rebellion. Sir 
Evelyn Baring, afterwards Lord Cromer, 
was therefore appointed British agent 
and consul-general to advise the khedive, 
assisted as time went on by a corps of 
British officials. Egypt remained a pro¬ 
vince of the Turkish Empire ; the sultan’s 
suzerainty was still recognized and a form 
of tribute paid to him ; but, since it was 
understood that the khedive was bound 
to accept Cromer’s advice if it were 
pressed, Egypt became in fact something 
like a British protectorate under the 
system of indirect rule. 

Withdrawal, meantime, was made more 
difficult than ever by the development of 
grave trouble in the south. A Moslem 
prophet, known as the Mahdi, appeared in 
the Sudan, the great subtropical province 
on the upper waters of the Nile which 
had been annexed by Egypt early in the 
nineteenth century, and, summoning the 
warlike and fanatical tribesmen to a holy 
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war, he easily defeated the feeble Egyptian 
troops and threatened to let loose a tide 
of conquest and destruction right down 
the Nile valley. The British and Egyptian 
governments decided to evacuate the 
Sudan; but unfortunately the British 
officer, Gordon, sent to 
carry out this difficult 
task, allowed himself to 
be cut off and besieged 
in Khartum. Public 
opinion in England de¬ 
manded that an effort 
should be made to rescue 
him; but it was only 
after many months' de¬ 
lay that the relief ex¬ 
pedition started up the 
Nile, and it reached 
Khartum just too late. 

Two days earlier the 
town had fallen and 
Gordon had been killed 
(January, 1885), 

The expedition returned 
to Cairo; but it was 
recognized that the prob¬ 
lem of the Sudan had 
not by an}' means been 
settled and that, quite 
apart from questions of 
prestige or retribution, 
the peace of Egypt would never be secure 
while the power of the Mahdi, menacing 
the southern frontier and controlling the 
Nile waters on which Egypt lives, re¬ 
mained unbroken. In 1896, therefore, a 
combined British and Egyptian army 
under General Kitchener ascended the Nile 
and after several minor battles com¬ 
pletely crushed the forces of the Khalifa, 
the Mahdi's successor, at Omdurman 
(1898). The Sudan was thus reconquered 
and reoccupied under the joint adminis¬ 
tration of Britain and Egypt. Under 
British and Egyptian officials a new 
regime of peace, order and justice was 
established. Irrigation works were under¬ 
taken and the productivity of the 
country, especially in cotton, was im¬ 
mensely increased. 

Meanwhile, under Cromer's patient and 
firm control, the whole political and 
economic life of Egypt was being trans¬ 
formed. When he came to Cairo in 1883 


he found Egypt burdened almost to bank¬ 
ruptcy by a huge public debt, its ad¬ 
ministration incompetent and dishonest, 

its army in disorder, its peasant people 

oppressed and exhausted. He left it in 
1907 a prosperous and progressive country, 
with its finances restored 
and soundly organized, 
with an efficient and 
trustworthy administra¬ 
tion, with a well trained 
army under British 
leadership, with an 
elaborate system of mod¬ 
ern irrigation which had 
vastly increased the 
yield of the soil, and 

with its eleven million 

people more lightly 
taxed, better protected 
from injustice, more 
prosperous and more 
contented than they had 
ever been in all the long 
history of their race. 

None the less, in 
Egypt as in India, alien 
control, however bene¬ 
volent and beneficent, 
could not satisfy the 
younger generation of 
educated Egyptians; and 
already before the Great War a nation¬ 
alist movement had developed whose 
leaders declared that Britain’s work in 
Egypt was now finished and that the 
time was ripe for the 
fulfilment of her old pro- Steps to Egyptian 
raise to withdraw. To independence 
the British, on the other 
hand, it seemed that a hasty relaxation 
of control, a premature abandonment of 
Egypt to Egyptian self-government, 

might mean the undoing of all the good 
work done. Political concessions were 
made, however, between 1907 and 1914. 
Wider powers of local government were 
given to provincial councils, and the 
bicameral legislature was replaced by a 
single chamber, mainly elective, and with 
increased authority over the executive. 
But in vital matters the advice of the 
British consul-general was supreme. 

No survey of the British Empire as it 
exists to-day would be complete without 
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A MOSLEM FANATIC 
Believing that it was his mission to 
deliver Egypt from foreign domination, 
the Mahdi raised an army and overran 
the Sudan. He died in 1885, and his 
successor was crushed at Omdurman. 
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OPTIMISM ON ‘THE FIRST OF AUGUST 
At midnight of the last day of July, 1834, Lord Stanley's bill 
came into force, and tins extravagant drawing of the period 
reflects the jubilation of the anti-slavery agitators. Actually, 
however, emancipation wa3 not an unmixed blessing at hrst, the 
negroes taking time to learn what freedom meant. 

From Madden, Itisi lndtes,' 1835 


trade (1807); and soon after 
the close of the Napoleonic 
wars the same humanitarian 
movement which had abol¬ 
ished the slave trade brought 
the whole slave system to an 
end by the abolition of 
slavery itselt. A measure 
which deprived them of their 
human property and trans¬ 
formed the economic basis of 
their industry was not un¬ 
naturally opposed by the 
majority of the British 
planters and their agents in 
Britain. But the planters 
refused to accept the British 
government's advice to take 
in hand themselves the task 
of ameliorating the conditions 
of the slave system and pre¬ 
paring the way for emanci¬ 
pation. Led by Buxton and 
cheered on by the veteran 
Wilberforce from his re¬ 
tirement, the attack was 
opened in Parliament in 1823; 
but for ten years the govern¬ 
ment maintained its policy 
of patient but fruitless 


v.tnt account of it- tuu 
groups of island colonics, 
one in the Atlantic, one 
in the Pacific, which, 
though some of the units 
which compose them are 
separated by many 
leagues of sea, can be 
conveniently discussed 
tog< ther. The first group, 
the West Indies, was. 
as has been seen, econo¬ 
mically united with W est 
Africa under the first 
British Empire. But the 
old link was broken by 
the abolition of the slave 
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WEST INDIAN SLAVERY 
In 1833 the duke of Wellington, 
among others, signed a protest 
against Loid Stanley’s West India 
Slavery Bill 1 and this satire shows 
a negro, with the features of the 
duke, 1 protesting' against entering 
the waters of emancipation. 
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exhortation, till at last in 1833, when 
it was clear beyond question that the 
colonial legislatures would never do their 
duty by themselves, the first Reform 
Parliament passed an Abolition Act. At 
midnight on July 31, 1834, over 800,000 
slaves in the British Empire became free 
men, their masters being compensated by 
a grant of £ 20,000,000. The act pre¬ 
scribed that the ex-slaves should continue 
to work for their masters as apprentices 
for a period of years; but this system 
operated so badly that in 1838 complete 
freedom was enacted. 

Inevitably the planters suffered from the 
subsequent dearth of labour, for the freed 
slaves were none too ready 
Stagnation in to hire themselves to their 
the West Indies old masters ; and the eco¬ 
nomic welfare of Jamaica 
and her sister islands was further injured 
by the introduction of free trade in 
Britain and the development of beet 
sugar in Europe. The West Indies, once 
regarded as so vital to the Empire, 
became a neglected backwater. The 
European population diminished. Many 
of their estates passed into the possession 
of half-castes and negroes. A class of 
negro peasant proprietors developed, 
growing their own food. As a final 
symptom of social and political decay 
the old colonial representative assemblies 
were abolished and the islands were 
administered as crown colonies. 

Latterly there has been some recovery. 
The fruit trade, especially in bananas, and 
the British preferential duties on sugar 
have restored in some degree the prosperity 
of Jamaica ; and demands have been made 
tor the restitution of the old political 
status and even for the grant of responsible 
government. Of the other islands Trinidad 
has prospered most, owing to its fruit and 
oil and asphalt; and, out in the ocean to 
the north, the Bermudas and Bahamas 
have benefited by their close commercial 
relations with the United States. There 
are special economic links, moreover, 
between the islands as a whole and 
Canada; and a commercial agreement 
between them has been made. 

The West Indies are one of the oldest 
parts of the British Empire ; the British 
islands in the Pacific are one of the newest. 


It was not till the nineteenth century, 
after colonisation had begun in Australia 
and New Zealand, that British traders and 
missionaries began to penetrate in any 
numbers into the beautiful, romantic 
world of the South Seas. They found its 
myriad islands populated by primitive 
peoples, who were addicted to savage 
customs but amenable to European 
control, and productive of such marketable 
goods as sandalwood and copra. Side by 
side with the British intruders came the 
French ; and the story of West Africa was 
repeated. Rival spheres of influence were 
marked out; protectorates established ; 
and finally annexations made, until in the 
end the French had occupied most of the 
eastern group together with New Caledonia 
and its satellites in the west, and the 
British had occupied the Polynesian and 
Melanesian groups, while the New Hebrides 
were assigned to a cumbrous Franco- 
British ‘condominium.’ Towards the end 
of the century the United States annexed 
the Hawaii or Sandwich Islands and 
Germany the Bismarck Archipelago and 
part of northern New Guinea. 

This partition of the South Seas among 
the European powers was, no doubt, 
inevitable; but inevitably also the 
islanders suffered in the 
process. The earlier Protection for the 
traders were none too Paoific Islanders 
scrupulous; and when 
sugar plantations were developed in 
Queensland a traffic grew up for supplying 
labourers from the islands which rapidly 
degenerated into something not unlike 
the slave trade. ' Few of the natives could 
understand the terms of their contracts 
and many of them were actually kid¬ 
napped. This ' blackbirding,’ as it was 
called, might have long continued in 
those remote unpoliced seas if public 
opinion had not been awakened to the 
scandal by the tragic fate of Bishop 
Patteson, Bishop Selwyn’s lieutenant and 
successor in the Melanesian mission field, 
who was murdered in 1871 by some 
islanders determined to take vengeance 
for their kinsmen on the first white man 
they could catch. In 1872 a Pacific 
Islanders Protection Act was passed by 
the Imperial Parliament, and in 1875, 
under another act, the governor of Fiji, 
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thu largest of th< British islands and the 
Ct ntre nt administration, was appointed 
hish commissioner of the Western Pacific 
Aith the dutv of enforcing the law and 
-afe guarding the natives from injury. 

In IQ14 the second British Empire had 
"Xisted for 130 years. It had grown far 
beyond the limits of the first, until it 
covered about a quarter of the earth. Its 
political, economic and social conditions 
varied widely in its different parts. And, 
while its development had been guided 
in the main by two great principles—by 
the principle of equality in the European 
or self-governing field and by the principle 
of trusteeship in the non-European or 
dependent field—another no less vital 
principle, that of unity, seemed to have 
been neglected. What was it, men asked, 
which really kept the Empire together ? 

Two movements therefore developed in 
British political circles with the object of 
attaining a closer imperial unity. The first 
was political and aimed at imperial 
federation, that is, the application to 
the self-governing Empire of the system 
already adopted in Canada and Australia, 
under which the common affairs of Britain 



VICTIM OF A TRAGIC MISTAKE 
Alter ten years' devoted missionary labour in 
Melanesia, John. Coleridge Patteson (1827-71), 
consecrated bishop in 1S61, was murdered at 
Nukapu by natives in misguided vengeance for 
wrongs that they had suffered from white traders. 

Engraving from photograph 


and the Dominions, such as foreign policy 
and defence, would be controlled by an 
imperial body directly representative of 
all the national units concerned. The 
second movement, led by Joseph Chamber- 
lain, was economic and aimed at a system 
of inter-imperial preferential duties which 
might ultimately become a ' Zollvcrein ' or 
customs-union, prescribing free trade with¬ 
in the Empire as a whole and protection 
against the rest of the world (see further 
in page 4477). 

Both movements failed—the first because 
the Dominions, who were proudly conscious 
of their new national individuality, were 
unwilling to contemplate 
any increased measure Unity of the 
of control over their British Empire 
destiny by a body sitting 
in far-off London in which, though they 
would themselves be represented, the 
representatives of Britain would constitute 
a decisive majority; the second because 
the British electorate resented the increase 
in the cost of raw materials, especially 
food stuffs, which any system of imperial 
preference would involve. And so, in 1914, 
the framework of the Empire was as 
loosely knit as ever. 

Despite this, or rather, perhaps, because 
of it, the unity of the Empire, when the 
Great War came, was such as to astonish 
the world. Instantly, spontaneously, 
unanimously the Dominion peoples deter¬ 
mined to take their part in meeting the 
German challenge. The decision was 
formally registered by their respective 
parliaments ; and at the earliest possible 
moment a stream of virile soldiers began 
to cross the oceans from each of the 
Dominions to fight in Europe or other 
areas of the war. Of their fine military 
record this is not the place to speak. It 
is enough to say that, at the end of the 
war, nearly a million men had been re¬ 
cruited in the Dominions for service at the 
front, and that more than a tenth of them 
had been killed in action. And in the 
production of munitions and food supplies 
and in every field of war effort the 
Dominions took their full share. 

Nor was it only the self-governing part 
of the Empire which thus rallied to the 
common cause. The Indian Army, drawn 
mainly from the martial races of North 
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India, was shipped overseas and fought 
beside the British in France and Mesopo¬ 
tamia and Palestine, and its strength was 
maintained by a strong current of recruits. 
The general loyalty of 
the Indian people, more¬ 
over, was so manifest 
that it was possible to 
withdraw some thou¬ 
sands of the British 
regular troops in India. 

Generous financial con¬ 
tributions were also made 
by the native princes and 
other wealthy Indians. 

The African members 
of the Empire like¬ 
wise played their part. 

Native regiments were 
engaged in the campaigns 
in the German colonies 
in East and West Africa; 
many thousands of 
Africans provided the 
essential transport ser¬ 
vice and suffered terribly, 
especially in East Africa, 
from exhaustion and 
disease; and among the 
South African natives 
labour corps were formed 
for work behind the lines 
in France. 

Five empires entered 
the war—the British, 

Russian, German, Aus¬ 
trian and Turkish. Four 
of them collapsed under 
the strain. The British 
Empire alone emerged 
into a new age in which 
the old-fashioned im¬ 
perialism of an earlier 
day, long discarded by 
the British peoples, is 
everywhere damned, if 
not yet everywhere dead. And, as after 
other wars, the British Empire had been 
enlarged by victory. It can honestly be 
said that the' British people in 1919, as 
in 1815, were not eagerly bent on acquir¬ 
ing yet more territories and yet more 
responsibilities ; but, once it had been 
decided that the German colonies and 
the Arab provinces of the Turkish Empire 


were not to be restored to their old 
masters, it was almost inevitable that the 
British should share with their allies in 
assuming the government of those terri¬ 
tories under the new 
mandate system. Thus 
Britain accepted man¬ 
dates for Irak, Palestine 
and Transjordania — a 
special type of mandate 
based on the idea of 
temporary trusteeship. 
In the case of Irak the 
mandate was diopped 
and the country recog¬ 
nized as an independent 
state associatedby treaty 
with Britain. Mandates 
of a more permanent 
kind over more back¬ 
ward peoples were as¬ 
sumed by Britain in 
German East Africa, re¬ 
named Tanganyika, and 
in part of Togoland and 
the Cameroons; by 
South Africa in German 
South-West Africa which 
was incorporated in the 
Union ; by Australia in 
German New Guinea; 
and by New Zealand in 
Samoa; while the rich 
islet of Nauru in the 
Pacific was entrusted to 
the joint mandate of 
Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand. 

The Empire was not 
only thus enlarged, it 
also underwent a change 
during the war and the 
first years of the peace 
—a change so important 
that the Empire is now 
sometimes described as 
the third British Empire. But this conveys 
a false idea. It suggests that the post¬ 
war Empire is as different in its character 
from the pre-war Empire as that in turn 
was different from the first Empire, 
whereas the change was not so much a 
transformation as an evolution. It con¬ 
firmed, continued, carried to their logical 
climax the principles of life and growth on 



AN AFRICAN SOLDIER 
Fine service lias been rendered to Britain 
by native regiments in her international 
colonial struggles and in the Great War. 
This private, fully equipped, belongs to 
the King's African Rifles. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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which the second British Empire had been 
built since T7S3. 

Thus, in the first place, the principle 
of the mandate system, which declares, in 
the words of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations, that the well being and develop¬ 
ment of backw ard peoples form ' a sacred 
trust of civilization,’ is no new principle 
to the British Empire. It is the old 
principle of trusteeship; and in obeying 
the regulations of the mandates for the 
protection and advance of native interests, 
British administrations in Tanganyika or 
other ex-German colonies have had merely 
to carry on the rules and methods of 
government long established in British 
tropical Africa. The only real novelties m 


the mandate system are, first, that the 
principle of trusteeship has now been 
solemnly accepted by all the great colonial 
powers; and secondly, that the mandatory 
state has to render account of its execution 
of the trust to the Mandates Commission 
of the League. 

More striking was the post-war develop¬ 
ment in India. Before 1914 educated 
Indians were not content with the 
measure of self-government conceded to 
them by the Morley-Minto reforms (see 
page 4474) ; and when the war came, 
when India proved her loyalty to the 
Empire, and when the leaders of the allied 
and associated powers declared that they 
were fighting for freedom and democracy, 
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it seemed difficult to refuse to India 
a greater meed of freedom, a first instal¬ 
ment at any rate of democratic institu¬ 
tions. Yel to concede this boon seemed 
scarcely less difficult. The old arguments 
against attempting democracy in India 
had lost none of their validity. It was 
as clear as ever that the welfare of its 
multitudinous peoples—now grown to over 
220 million in British 
Post-War events India alone and to over 
in Indian affairs 300 million if the native 
states were included—• 
was bound to suffer if government 
were transferred from the hands of the 
experienced British bureaucracy to 
those of inexperienced Indian politicians, 
chosen by an electorate constructed some¬ 
how out of a population of which more 
than go per cent, were illiterate and 
unable to comprehend the meaning of a 
vote. On the other hand, how were the 
Indian people ever to achieve political 
progress, how were they ever to be fitted 
to govern themselves, unless some day 
they were given the opportunity of learn¬ 
ing to do it ? And how could they learn 
self-government except by practising it ? 

These last considerations decided the 
issue in the minds of British statesmen. 
They determined to make one of the boldest 
experiments in history. Accordingly, in 
1917, the British government declared its 
policy to be ' the gradual development of 
self-governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible 
government in India as an integral part of 
the British Empire ’; and in 1919 this 
policy was incorporated in the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act. The Act was based on 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, the fruit 
of a joint inquiry by the secretary of state 
and the viceroy, which had been subjected 
to careful examination by a committee 
of both Houses of Parliament. As regards 
the All-India government, it replaced the 
old Legislative Council by a national 
bicameral parliament, composed of an 
Assembly and a Council of State, the 
lormer consisting of elected representa¬ 
tives from all parts of British India. 
To this body representative, but not 
responsible, government was conceded. 
Thus the Assembly can debate and carry 
or reject legislation, including the budget, 


like the House ol Commons ; but it cannot 
like the House of Commons, control the 
executive, the members of the govern¬ 
ment of India being still responsible to 
the Impeiial Parliament. 

It was in the provinces—each ol them 
great states with many millions of people 
—that the first step in real responsible 
government was taken. By a system 
known as ' dyarchy' the field of govern¬ 
ment was divided into ‘ reserved ’ and 
' transferred ’ subjects. Over the reserved 
subjects, such as the maintenance of justice 
and order and the collection of revenue, 
the governor and his executive council 
remained as before responsible only to 
the Imperial Parliament and not to the 
elected Legislative Council 
of the province. But Initiation of 
the transferred subjects, Self-government 
such as education, agri¬ 
culture, public works and public 
health, were handed over to the full con¬ 
trol of Indian 'ministers,' responsible, 
like ministers in Britain, to the Legisla¬ 
tive Council. Thus, in this wide field, real 
self-government was initiated ; and the 
act suggested the possibility of further 
development by prescribing the appoint¬ 
ment of a commission in 1929 to examine 
the operation of the system during its 
first decade and to advise Parliament as 
to its continuance. In 1927, two years 
before it was due, this commission was 
appointed with Sir John Simon as chair¬ 
man. Finally as a guarant ee, so to speak, 
of the future, a promise of the distant day 
when India will have learned to govern 
and guard herself like the Dominions, she 
was admitted 1 as a separate member to the 
League of Nations. 

The war also brought about a change 
in the political status of Egypt. When the 
Turkish Empire allied itself with Germany, 
the old formal subjection of Egypt to 
Turkey was abolished, and Egypt was 
proclaimed a Bntish protectorate. After 
the war, however, the nationalists con¬ 
tinued their agitation for complete inde¬ 
pendence ; there was a short and easily 
suppressed revolt; and in 1923 the British 
government, influenced in the case of Egypt 
as in that of India by the reactions of the 
war, declared Egypt to be an independent 
state under its own hereditary monarchy 
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and a representative legislature. Many of 
the British officials iri the country were 
retired and replaced by Egyptians ; but a 
British high commissioner remained in 
Cairo and a garrison of British troops was 
retained there pending the settlement of 
certain outstanding questions, such as the 
security of the Suez Canal, the government 
of the Sudan and the protection of 
European residents. 

Lastlv, the war brought to its conclusion 
the long process of political assimilation in 
the Dominions. By 1914, it was noted, 
they had attained equality with Britain 
in all fields of government except the last 
dominant field of foreign affairs. After 
1914 it was manifestly impossible for them 
to continue to take no share in deciding 
issues which, as they now realized, were 
issues of life and death. Never again could 
they permit themselves to be involved 
in war as members of the British Empire 
through a foreign policy shaped by Britain 
only. Nor were British statesmen slow to 
accept the claim that in foreign affairs, as 
in all else, the Dominions must be the 
equals of Great Britain, at least in status 
if not yet in stature. 



SIR ROBERT BORDEN 

Elected to the Canadian House of Commons 
in 1896, Sir Robert Borden became leader of the 
Conservative party in igor and premier in 1911. 
1919 he represented Canada at the meetings 
of the Peace Conference in Paris. 
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In 1917, on the invitation of the British 
government, the prime ministers of the 
dominions came to London, not merely to 
participate in an imperial war conference 
of the old deliberative and advisory type, 
but also to sit with the British war cabinet 
to constitute an imperial war cabinet with 
executive authority over the conduct of 
the war. This system was maintained for 
the rest of the war; and 
it was continued at the A commonwealth 
peace conference, at of equal nations 
which the British Empire 
was represented not by British statesmen 
only, but by a British Empire delegation 
wherein each Dominion had its repre¬ 
sentatives. The principle of ' equal 
nationhood' was finally confirmed, on 
the initiative of the Canadian prime 
minister. Sir Robert Borden, when the 
Treaty of Versailles was separately signed 
by the Dominion plenipotentiaries and 
separately ratified by the Dominion parlia¬ 
ments. Similarly, the Dominions became 
separate members of the League. 

Thus, the long process of political 
assimilation was completed. The self- 
governing portion of the British Empire 
had developed into a commonwealth of 
nations, including the Irish Free State, 
which was given ' Dominion status ' by 
the treaty of 1922, each free and equal 
yet all united. At the Imperial Conference 
of 1926 a statement was drawn up and 
confirmed by all the prime ministers which 
summarised this great achievement and 
made its meaning clear : 

The tendency towards equality of status 
was both right and inevitable. Geographical 
and other conditions made this impossible 
of attainment by the way of federation. 
The only alternative was by the way of 
autonomy ; and along this road it has been 
steadily sought. Every self-governing mem¬ 
ber of the Empire is now the master of its 
destiny. 

And the mutual relations of Great Britain 
and the Dominions were thus defined: 

They are all autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance 
to the Crown, and freely associated as 
members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 
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CHINA UNDER THE MANCHUS 

How the last Days of Imperial Rule epitomise 
the recurrent Alternations of Chinese History 

By J. O. P. BLAND 

Author ol Recent Events and Present Policies in China, etc., and Part Author of 
Annals and Memoirs of the Court of Peking 


pfpjHE history of China has been fittingly 
described as a series of paroxysms. 

,1 It is the history of a race whose 
social system has made frequent 
famines, rebellions and civil wars inevit¬ 
able, but which, at the same lime, lias given 
to Chinese civilization its unparalleled 
conesion and duration. It is impossible 
to form a correct estimate of the signi¬ 
ficance of any period or event, such as the 
fall of the native Ming dynasty and the 
establishment of the Manchus as rulers in 
their place, unless we bear in mind the 
nature of this social system and the fact, 
arising out of it, that in China the forms 
of government are of less importance 
than the men who administer it. 

The social structure of the race, based 
on ancestor worship, the institution of 
the family and the 1 three relations ' of 
the Confucianist philosophy, is something 
wholly independent of the acts or omissions 
of the nation’s rulers, something which, 
amidst cvcr-rccurring cataclysms of dis¬ 
order and distress, has triumphantly stood 
the test of time ; also it has given to the 
world's oldest civilization a philosophic 
serenity and to its members and citizens 
certain qualities which dignify their lives 
and command our instinctive admiration. 

For more than two thousand years the 
Chinese people have accepted without 
questioning and acted upon the belief that 
1 the first duty which man owes to Heaven 
and to his ancestors is to have posterity.’ 
The result of this deep-rooted belief is that, 
for the masses of the people, the eternal 
question, outweighing every other, has 
always been the problem of daily bread ; 
the peace and prosperity of the Empire 
have depended far less upon wisdom or 
wickedness of Mongol, Ming or Manchu 
rulers than upon the pressure of 


population on the means of subsistence. 
The cause of unrest, throughout the 
ages, has been the acute economic pressure 
necessarily resulting from an excessively 
high birth rate. The Chinese have 
observed the fifth commandment more 
thoroughly than any other Oriental race, 
and their days have been long in the land. 

But they have not been days of fatness. 
The author of a modern scientific inquiry 
into the causes of chronic famine in China 
puts the facts accurately when he observes 
that the social system 
based on ancestor wor- Consequences of 
ship ' has produced a Ancestor Worship 
race of human beings 
who are willing to make sacrifices, even 
to the point of starvation, in order to 
honour not only their parents but their 
remote forebears.' To understand the 
permanence of certain features of China’s 
national life this fact must be borne in 
mind ; also, that no exterior influences can 
easily displace this religion of the dead in 
the deep affection of the race which has 
evolved it. Let the government call itself 
what it will, this religion retains its hold 
upon the soul of the people, and continues 
to exercise a paramount influence both 
upon the material existence of the masses 
and upon their outlook on life and death. 

Studying Chinese history on a large 
scale, we perceive that paroxysms, such 
as that which ended in the collapse of the 
Ming dynasty and those which first shook 
and then overthrew the Manchus, can 
generally be traced to a gradually increas¬ 
ing pressure of over-population on the 
national food supply, which is the imme¬ 
diate and inevitable result of any consider¬ 
able period of peace and prosperity. We 
perceive also that these prosperous intervals 
usually followed upon periods, such as the 
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Taiping and Mahnmedan rebellions, in 
which uncounted millions ‘ went to their 
graves like beds,’ leaving vast tracts of 
country destroyed and depopulated. Thus, 
according to the figures compiled by the 
Jesuit missionaries at the court of the 
emperor Ch'ien Lung, the first census 
taken by the Manchus after they had 
definitely established their authority in 
1651 showed a population diminished by 
civil strife to about 55 millions. The first 
census of the Han dynasty (A.rfi) and 
that compiled by Kublai Khan at the 
beginning of his reign in 1280 gave slightly 
higher figures. In both instances, as the 
result of the slaughter that marked the 
violent end of a dynasty or the suppres¬ 
sion of a rebellion, the new ruler took over 
an empire unafflicted by overcrowding. 

For forty years after the accession of 
the Manchu dynasty its rulers were 
engaged in continual campaigns against 


the adherents of the Mings in the southern 
provinces; peace was not completely 
restored throughout the empire until 16S1. 
The official census of that year showed a 
total of about 75 millions. From that 
time forward, under the firm and en¬ 
lightened rule of the emperors K'ang Hsi 
and Ch'ien Lung, the nation enjoyed a 
prolonged period of peace, law and order, 
which resulted in a rapid increase of the 
population. In 1720, three years before 
the death of Iv'ang Hsi, the total had 
reached 125 millions. Sixty years later 
the official estimate was 283 ; in 1812, 
under Chia Ch'ing, it had increased to 360, 
and in 1842, before the outbreak of the 
Taiping rebellion, it had risen to the 
saturation point, that is to say, about 400 
millions. After the terrible slaughter of 
that protracted rebellion, in 1862, the 
Chinese government census estimated 
the number of survivors at 261 millions. 

Moreover, the dynastic annals 
record that during the peiiod 
of extreme pressure from 1810 
to 1830, before battle, murder 
and sudden death had deci¬ 
mated the population and 
devastated whole provinces, 
four great famines had carried 
off some 45 millions. 

The regular recurrence of 
famine, as a necessary correc¬ 
tive of over-population, alter¬ 
native to the swift slaughter 
of civil strife, is a constant 
feature of China’s national life, 
a phenomenon which deserves 
to be seriously studied, not 
only in interpreting the past 
but in estimating the future. 
According to figures published 
in 1926 in a study by the 
Agricultural Society of the 
University of Nanking, no 
fewer than 1,828 famines were 
recorded in Chinese history 
between the years 108 b.c. and 
a.d. 1911, In other words, lor 
the last 2,000 years—and 
probably long before that— 
the normal death rate in China 
has contained a constant star¬ 
vation factor, and must inevit¬ 
ably continue to do so unless 
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the natural increase of the population 
can be kept in check by other and less 
painful means. Given sufficiency of food, 
China’s 400 millions might easily become 
800 in 20 years, and exceed the present 
population of the planet in half a century. 
But the actual food supply being wholly 
inadequate even for 400 millions, and 
emigration only possible on a limited 
scale, the fact stands out, undeniable, 
that the problem of China, past, present 
and future, is essentially one of social 
economics, insoluble cither by political 
revolutions or by pious resolutions. 

Under strong rulers, such as the em¬ 
perors K'ang Hsi and Ch'ien Lung, and 
later the empress-dowager Tzu Hsi, or 
under a system of gov- 
Constiint menace eminent which, by virtue 
of starvation of precedent and pres¬ 
tige, exercises effective 
authority, an unstable equilibrium may 
be maintained, despite the acute pres¬ 
sure of over-population. But whenever 
the strong hand of recognized authority 
becomes ever so slightly relaxed, as 
that of the Manchus became during and 
after the reign of Cilia Ch’ing (1796-1821), 
the starving multitudes, to whom revolu¬ 
tion means food and opportunities of loot, 
have swiftly joined the company of the 
nearest freebooter or rebel chief and pro¬ 
ceeded to the sacking of cities. The history 
of China under the Manchus emphasises 
a truth repeatedly demonstrated under 
earlier dynasties, namely, that vast masses 
of human beings, howsoever fatalistic and 
pacific, will not abide quietly under the 
constant menace of starvation unless held 
in check by the strong hand of despotic 
authority. 

Thus the Taiping rebellion, which nearly 
succeeded in overthrowing the Manchu 
dynasty, grew swiftly to a devastating 
force out of the local forays of a handful 
of Kwangsi bandits. The motive power 
behind it was the increased severity of 
economic pressure due to over-population; 
its rapid successes were chiefly due to the 
fact that the military organization and 
race cohesion of the Manchus had de¬ 
generated ; in fact, the Imperial Clans no 
longer represented a ruling race. Had it 
not been for the assistance rendered to them 
at a critical juncture by General Gordon 


and his ‘ ever victorious army’ (1862-64), 
the Taipings would probably have ejected 
them and established a new native dynasty 
at Peking, thus following the precedent of 
the Ming and Han dynasties, founded by 
‘ captains of troops of vagabonds.’ 

As it was, the Manchus received a new 
lease of precarious life and gradually 
succeeded in restoring something of the 
prestige and authority of the Dragon 
Throne. Their success in so doing was 
entirely due to the courage and statecraft 
of the empress-dowager Tzu Hsi; but the 
comparative tranquillity which the country 
enjoyed for a quarter of a century after 
the collapse of the rebellion must also be 
ascribed to the fact that throughout large 
areas the land had gone out of cultivation 
for lack of inhabitants. Thus the chief 
incentive to large predatory movements of 
lawless men had, for the time being, been 
eliminated. 

Broadly considered, in the light of many 
centuries, the Manchus play no very 
important or impressive part in the long 
pageant of Chinese history, nor has 
their rule left many traces 
upon the structure of the Rise of the 
Chinese race. They rose Manehu House 
to power and eventually 
established their authority at Peking, 
partly as the result of their superior 
military efficiency and statecraft, but 
also because the misrule of the eunuch- 
ridden and incompetent Ming sovereign 
had left the empire disorganized by inter¬ 
nal strife. The actual overthrow of the 
Mings was effected by the successful re¬ 
bellion of Li Tzu-cheng, who had actually 
taken his seat upon the Dragon Throne 
and might have remained there if another 
ambitious military commander, Wu San- 
kuei, had not joined forces with o the 
Manchus to eject him. The fate of China 
at this juncture depended upon the success¬ 
ful rebels maintaining a united front 
against the growing power of the forces 
on their northern frontiers. The country 
passed under alien rule because, as usual, 
they quarrelled over the spoils; the 
immediate cause of Wu San-kuei’s defec¬ 
tion lay in his chagrin at Li’s seizure of his 
favourite concubine. Wu, having thrown 
in his lot with the Manchus, was rewarded 
with the congenial mission of pursuing 
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Li Tzu-cheng; the latter, after thoroughly 
plundering the capital, had started south¬ 
wards with his loot-laden forces. When, 
having relieved Li of his booty and driven 
him into the wilderness, Wu returned to 
Peking, he found the Manchus firmly in 
the saddle ; he then became, and remained 
for thirty years, a pillar of their state. 

The'Manchus found the country, deci¬ 
mated by years of civil war and banditiy, 
generally ready to recognize the ' mandate 
of heaven 1 in anv rulership which promised 
surcease of strife; their authoritji was 
therefore consolidated without much 
difficulty in the northern and central 
provinces. Within a year of the procla¬ 
mation of the Ta Ching dynasty, Nanking 
had fallen to their forces, and the shaved 
head and pigtail, imposed by Tatar 
sovereignty, were generally adopted by all 
classes. But the separatist tendencies, 
for which the southern maritime provinces 
(Kwangtung, Ivwangsi and Fukhien) have 
always been noted, continued to be mani¬ 
fested for several decades in resistance to 
the Manchus, ostensibly inspired by loyalty 
to the Mings. It is to be observed— 
because the facts have a direct bearing on 
modem events—that even after all organ¬ 
ized opposition had been subdued by the 
armed forces of the emperor K'ang Hsi, the 
activities of the White Lily, Triad and 


other secret societies, representing the 
irreconcilable spirit of the Cantonese, 
were still in evidence, manifested in 
piracy, banditry and armed smuggling ; 
and, so soon as the ‘ moral ’ of the central 
government began to show signs of weaken¬ 
ing, they speedily assumed the complexion 
of an anti-dynastic and national move¬ 
ment. The watchword of the Triad 
society m the earliest days of the Taiping 
rebellion was ‘ destroy the Manchus ; 
restore the Mings." Though that rebellion 
was eventually suppressed with the aid of 
General Gordon, it clearly foreshadowed 
the impending doom of the Manchu 
dynasty and opened up wider fields 
of activity for the next generation of 
Cantonese conspirators and agitators. 

The comparative ease with which the 
Manchu warrior kings established their 
authority over the greater part of China, 
and the success with which they subse¬ 
quently governed it for over a century, 
may be primarily ascribed to the wise 
statesmanship and military efficiency of 
Nurhachi, the founder of the dynasty, by 
whom war had been declared against the 
Mings as early as 1618. It was carried on 
in a number of campaigns until his death 
in 1626, and thereafter by his son, canon¬ 
ised in Chinese history as Tai Tsung, 
the Great Ancestor. Before 16x8, as the 
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LACQUER THRONE OF CH'IEN LUNG 
Lacquer work, a very early Chinese industrial art, is divider! 
into two classes—painted and carved, tile latter made princi¬ 
pally at Peking Ch'ien Lung particularly favoured carved 
lacquer and had many articles made for the palace. His throne, 
carved of solid red lacquer, is a fine specimen of the period 
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result of desultory frontier 
and tribal warfare, Nurhachi 
had conquered all the region 
lvtng between the mouth of 
the Amur and the Tumen 
rivers and was in receipt of 
an annual ' subsidy ’ from the 
Chinese court. Tai Tsung, after 
consolidating his empire ovei 
Mongolia and Korea, made 
several successful raids into 
China as far south as the 
capital of Shantung, so that, 
when eventually they came to 
ascend the throne of China, 
the ruler and his kinsmen, the 
Princes of the Imperial Clans, 
were well equipped, by ex¬ 
perience and study of Chinese 
affairs, to deal with the prob¬ 
lem of administering the coun¬ 
try. From the outset, the 
Manchu sovereigns wisely 
adapted their rule to the 
institutions that they found 
in China, and recognized the 
necessity of preserving the 
Confucian philosophy and principles of 
government. 

It has been the custom of the revolu¬ 
tionary Cantonese to describe the Manchus 
as alien rulers, but as a matter of fact, 
at the period when they 

Manchu Kinship succeeded the Mmg dyn- 

to the Chinese asty, they were probably 
more nearly akin in tem¬ 
perament and culture to the people of 
northern and central China than the 

inhabitants of the southern maritime 
provinces have ever been. The dispatches 
addressed by the Manchu sovereign, Tai 
Tsung, to the last of the Mings in 1642 
afford conclusive evidence that, to the 
Chinese, the Manchus were a little more 
than km, if less than kind. They made 
good their hold on the government of 
China by virtue of a remarkably efficient 
military organization, war-seasoned troops 
and a martial spirit, in all of which the 
Chinese were lacking. They established and 
maintained their authority by force of 
arms, placing Tatar garrisons at strategic 
points and imposing the tonsure and queue 
on the conquered nation; but, for the 
rest, they recognized the superiority of 


Chinese culture, philosophy and literature. 
Once again the Canons of the Sages led 
captivity captive. 

The Manchu dynasty reached its zenith 
of power and prestige under the emperors 
K'ang Hsi, Yung Cheng and Ch'ien Lung. 
Under K'ang Hsi the frontiers of the 
empire were extended from Siberia to 
Cochin-China, and from the Yellow Sea 
to Turkistan and Tibet; Ch'ien Lung's 
campaigns added Ill, eastern Turkistan 
and Nepal to the imperial dominions. 
But the enduring fame of these great 
monarchs rests not so much upon their 
military conquests as upon their achieve¬ 
ments as Chinese scholars, historians and 
writers. They retained the Manchu 
language at court, and used it, side by side 
with Chinese, on their coinage and monu¬ 
ments ; but in the domain of literature 
and philosophy they followed the classical 
Chinese tradition and achieved their dis¬ 
tinction as scholars in conformity with the 
principles of literary orthodoxy. 

The seventeen years’ reign of the first 
Manchu ruler of China, Shun Chih, was 
so fully occupied with campaigns for the ( 
subjection of the Ming dynasty's adherents 
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Patron of literature, science and art, and himself 
a distinguished author of an ethical code, K'ang- 
Hsi was China's most enlightened emperor. 
During his sixty years’ reign (1662-1723) China’s 
native civilization was permanently consolidated. 

From Bouvet, * Htstoire de VEmpereur de la Chine ' 

in the south, that the administration of the 
provinces, their fiscal relations with the 


capital and the organization of the public 
service throughout the country remained 
more or less in the confused condition to 
which they had been reduced during the 
years of chaos preceding the fall of the 
Mings. The system of competitive ex¬ 
aminations for the civil service had ceased 
to operate; the southern provinces were 
administered by three semi-independent 
satraps, upon whom princedoms and wide 
powers had been conferred in return for 
services rendered to the Manchus in their 
conquest of the empire. It was not until 
1681, after defeating a rebellious coalition 
of these three princes, that the emperor 
K'ang Hsi was able to consolidate the full 
authority of the central government and 
to restore the civil service, composed of 
classical scholars, to the position which 
it had held, with occasional periods of 
disruption, for centuries. 

K'ang Hsi was not only a great military 
commander and a wise ruler; the fame 
which he conferred upon his dynasty, 
probably higher in the eyes of the Chinese 
than that of any sovereign since the 
legendary age, rests chiefly on his literary 
achievements (notably the monumental 
K'ang Hsi dictionary) and on his en¬ 
couragement of classical scholarship and 
the arts. More important than his en¬ 
largement of the empire's boundaries, 
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in its effect upon the social structure and philosophy and public polity; and it is 
mind of the race, is the ‘ Sacred Edict,’ this which has repeatedly enabled the 
wherein, as a teacher of morality for the nation to recover stability after cata- 
masses, Iv'ang Hsi expounded the funda- clysmic upheavals. It has constantly 
mental principles upon which the peace proved itself stronger than the disruptive 
and prosperity of the nation should be and separatist tendencies of the southern 
established. As monarch, he subscribed maritime provinces and served to restore 
unreservedly to the time- the authority of the central government, 
Classical system tested wisdom of China's when shaken or overthrown by internal 
of education ancient worthies and to rebellions or foreign invasions. It is a 
their philosophy of gov- system which gratified the democratic 
emment by moral agency in preference instincts of the masses, because it en- 
to physical force. To the preservation abled the studious son of the humblest 
and purification of the classical system parents to aspire to the highest honours 
of education, as prescribed by the Four in the land. Above all, it served to preserve 
Books, he devoted years of energetic the unbroken continuity of ancient tra- 
effort. In re-establishing and reforming ditions and to enlist all the best brains of 
the classical system of examinations in the nation on the side of any government 
the classics for the public service he re- which ruled in accordance therewith 
stored that which, in the opinion of many Seen in their right perspective, against 
competent observers, has constituted the the background of the centuries, none of 
chief cause of the time-defying cohesion the acts or policies of the Manchu 
and longevity of China's civilization. sovereigns, whether wise or foolish, vir- 
Thus, the rule of the Manchus did not tuous or wicked, can compare, in its 
produce any influential movement of importance for the future of the Chinese 
national life in China reflected either in race, with the new forces and new in¬ 
literature or in art; its achievements, fluences which were brought to bear upon 
under the best of its sovereigns, lay it from Europe, as the result of the 
rather in restoring and con¬ 
solidating the state in ac¬ 
cordance with the great native 
traditions of the past and in 
proving, once more, that when 
the orthodox principles of wise 
government'' are applied by 
rulers Who not only prescribe 
but practise these principles, 
the nation is likely to enjoy 
peace and prosperity and unity. 

Modern events in China, and 
the chaotic conditions which 
have pretailed since the Revo¬ 
lution, 'have made it more 
than ever essential for the 
student of Chinese affairs to 
appreciate the importance of 
the old system of competitive 
examinations for the public 
service as a permanent factor 
in preserving the unity of the 
nation. By this system the 
collective intelligence of the 
Chinese has been bound to¬ 
gether for ages by the ties of 
a common language, literature, 



EXAMINATION CELLS AT CANTON 
Until the reforms of 1904 admission to the Chinese civil service 
had for centuries been exclusively by examination in the 
Chinese classics. Throughout the examination period candi¬ 
dates were kept in solitary seclusion, day and night, in cells 
like these in the Grand Examination Hall at Canton. 

Pholo , Will F. Taylor 
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traltio and discoveries of the Dutch, 
I'urtusui se and English navigators who 
hist invaded the profound seclusion of 
Aria. Ri yarded in the light of modern 
i v ent- in China, the arrival of the first 
Portuguese ship at Canton in 1516 (see 
page 3525), and the appointment of the 
ft suit missionary, Matteo Rixi, as 
scientific adviser to the court of the Ming 
emperor Wan Li (1604), appear to he 
matters of far greater moment than the 
decadence and downfall of either Mings or 
Manchus. The history of China, stretch¬ 
ing back to the dim ages, shows that the 
passive, contemplative philosophy which 
underlies and preserves China's civiliza¬ 
tion and social system has survived all 
unperturbed the rise and fall of many 
dynasties, the crafts and assaults of many 
invasions. The soul of the people has 
learned to regard such things as visitations 


of heaven, to be endured with silent 
fortitude, like plague, flood and famine. 
But the coming of the first merchant 
adventurers and missionaries from Europe, 
by way of the newly discovered sea 
routes of the sixteenth century, was as the 
‘ little cloud out of the sea, like a man’s 
hand,’ the portent of a new kind of penl 
which, by undermining the spiritual 
foundations of the Confucianist system, 
seems destined to threaten all those things 
to which Chinese civilization owes its 
cohesion and recuperative force. 

During the first 150 years of the 
Manchus’ rule, that is to say, until the 
end of the reign of the emperor Ch’ien 
Lung, there were Jesuits at the court of 
Peking. The emperor K'ang Hsi, in parti¬ 
cular, showed them great favour and 
devoted much time to literary and 
scientific studies under their guidance, 
notably that of Verbiest, fa¬ 
mous throughout the empire 
for his skill in casting 
cannon and his knowledge of 
astronomy. As early as the 
year 1716, however, a viceroy 
of Canton had become alarmed 
at the spreading influence of 
the new doctrines irom the 
West and had petitioned the 
throne, urging the repeal of 
the edict of toleration which 
the emperor had issued in 1692, 
and that foreigners should be 
forbidden to preach doctrines 
contrary to the Canons of the 
Sages. Later, K'ang Hsi, irri¬ 
tated by the magisterial atti¬ 
tude adopted by the pope with 
regard to ancestor worship and 
other matters, issued a decree 
expelling all missionaries from 
China, except a few to whom 
special permits were granted. 

Henceforward the Roman 
Catholic missionaries, like the 
Portuguese, British and Dutch 
traders, resided in China upon 
sufferance, and frequently at 


< iiiE EMPEROR CH'IEN LUNG . —^——j 

1116 emi g htene<i form of government he their P eril - Nevertheless, de- 
co“y adhered*™ t Ch'ien Lang T* ^ inCreasin g fear and 

foreigners and foreign influence from China. P ^ s dra^nffnor® dlStrUst wt >ich prompted the 

trays him about the date of Lord Macartney’s arrival in China. ma ndarinate to keep the 
From Staunton, ■ Lord Macor^; Embassy to chma ' foreign merchants at a distance 
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ROBERT MORRISON TRANSLATING THE BIBLE 

Robert Morrison (1782-1834) was sent by the London Missionary 
Society to Canton in 1807 and became translator to the East 
India " Company's factory His three great achievements were 
his Chmese Dictionary, the Anglo-Chmese College at Malacca 
and his translation of the Scriptures into Chmese. 
Engraving after a painting by G Chtnnerv 


and to limit their activities, their num¬ 
bers gradually increased, until, at the end 
of the reign of Ch'ien Lung (1795), they 
had become a constant source of anxiety 
to the throne. Incidentally they had 
also become a constant and profitable 
source of ' squeezes,’ regularly levied by 
the provincial authorities at Canton and 
the high officers of the Mancliu court. 

During the eighteenth century, despite 
the dictatorial attitude and insatiable 
exactions of the mandarins, the traders’ 
business steadily grew. In 1807 the 
lirst Protestant missionary, the Rev. 
Robert Morrison, landed at Canton ; the 
' little cloud ' was already beginning to 
darken the horizon of Cathay. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the East India Company at 
Canton, holding a monopoly of the China 
trade, were becoming more and more 
restive under a policy of exclusion which 
compelled them to submit to conditions 
that were always humiliating and often 
intolerable. Towards the end of Ch'ien 
Lung’s reign the question had become of 
sufficient importance to induce the British 
government to send Lord Macartney as 
special envoy to Peking, for the purpose 
of obtaining redress and relief from the 
exactions and restrictions to which British 
traders had long been exposed. The 
venerable emperor received with courtesy 
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the strangers from afar; but 
the mission produced no im¬ 
provement in the attitude 
of the mandarins ; on the 
contrary, the indignities which 
the traders at Canton had to 
suffer at their hands giadually 
increased to a point where 
they became intolerable, and 
a resort to force inevitable. 

It has been said so re¬ 
peatedly that Great Britain’s 
first war with China was fought 
to compel the Chmese to allow 
the importation of opium that, 
by sheer force of reiteration, 
the statement has become 
very widely accepted. The 
easily verifiable truth of the 
matter, admitted by all com¬ 
petent historians, is that, after 
two centuries of intercourse be¬ 
tween Europeans and Chinese 
at Canton, the only possible alternatives to 
war were either complete abandonment of 
the position or abject submission to the 
petty tyranny of the mandarins. The secre¬ 
tary of state for foreign affairs put the 
matter quite clearly, four years before 



LORD MACARTNEY 


George Macartney (1737-1806) had proved his 
ability in diplomacy and governorship in Russia, 
Ireland and India before going to China in 1792 
as first British ambassador to Peking. He was 
created Earl Macartney on that appointment. 

From Staunton, * Lord Macartney's Embassy to China * 
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thr dnpjtch of Lord M teartnev’s mission, 
iikn he viutc 

Gti t Brit t n ha-, long been obliged to 
P -«,u, this tr fir under un umslances the 
'■u-coiirp-.ing hnzirlijui to it-> agent'- 
, ll p"e iri ju-- to the 1 ■various interests in 
vt.htd ill it \t Canton our super 

L ii 1 - re Cent ?H rgether in a most 
vl itrirv and cruel staff of depn ssion m 
l m p till \ th th< vuv important coneerns 
( tru-tf 1 to th m and such as one h.irdl\ 
supf s sou'-l be t -.etc -t d m anj countn 
tl it nre i tnd- to c vibration 

The opium dispute was merely one of 
several burning questions, the cause of 
the troublt which ltd mevitablj to war 
lav. far diepcr than in any question of 
tn.de or ticatits It lav m the opposition 
1 tween two different race minds and 
[hilosophir- between the dynamic mo 
bibtv of the West and the static 
i quilibrium ot the East In so far as the 
attitude of the Chinese represented their 
instinctive perception of these differences 
and of thtir own weakness, it was justi¬ 
fiable , for them, the prudent path of 
wisdom undoubtedly lay m keeping the 
foreigner at arm’s length and discouraging 
by all possible means his endeavours to 
invade the serene seclusion of the Middle 
Kingdom It was the natural attitude of 
a race fullv convinced of its intellectual 


and moral superiority and at the 5 ame 
time aware of its inability to face the 
ordeal by battle 

It is woithv of note that the arrival oi 
the first British envoy to the court ot 
Peking should have sjnchionised with thi 
end of the reign of the last of the wainoi 
emperors of the Manchu dynasty Ch'ien 
Lung, like his fathci and grandfathei 
before him, had maintained the militai) 
efficiency and martial spirit of the Impel lal 
Clans during the sixty years of his reign 
and had given peace and prosperity to the 
nation By keeping the palace eunuchs 
severely m their place he had pieserved 
the court from the abuses and demoralisa 
tion which then ascendancy had produced 
undei the Mings and was destined to 
produce again under his succcssois His 
soil, the emperor Chia Ch mg inherited 
an empire of wide frontieis and great 
prestige but it was an empne whose 
population had increased during a cycle of 
peace and plenty to the saturation point 
at which, failing the strong hand ol 
authority, the ubiquitous elements of 
unrest were bound to assert themselves 
With the death of Ch len Lung, the 
Dragon Throne passed into the keeping of 
one who, m his dissolute peison, typified 
the decline of the Manchu house, and thi 



r „ r CHINAS EMPEROR ON HIS WAY TO RECEIVE BRITAIN’S AMBASSADOR 
Ullicial h-MtuIitv on the part of the mandarins was unable to stop the influx of foreign merchants but 
it imposed restrictions and exactions upon them that became intolerable It was with the obiect 
r -,w P T , V ’ ng GSe i°" dltIon , 3 thatLord Macartney was dispatched to China m 1703 The cS 
U len Lung received the embassy at Jehol with every courtesy but he was inflexible m his refusal 
of the concessions asked for, and Lord Macartney returned home m the following vear 
From Staunton Lord Macartney's Embassy to China 1 
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A TAIPING SUCCESS NAVAL ENGAGEMENT WITH IMPERIALISTS 
The Taipmg rebellion ostensibly an attempt to set up a now southern dynasty m the person of Hung 
Siu-tsuan was in fact one of the periodically recurrent symptoms of over population It was finally 
suppressed in 1864 by General Gordon, lent to the government by Great Britain This drawing of 
the capture of imperialist gunboats by a lebel steamer is from sketches by Augustus F Lmdley, who 
organized the Taipmg naval forces and bitterly denounced British policy and Manchu corruption 
fiom Lvi Le [Ltndley), ‘ Ti ping 1 nn Kteoh History of the Ti ping Revolution 1866 


degeneracy produced by the enervating 
influences of then tribute-fed ease No 
sooner had Chia Ch'mg mounted the 
throne than all the symptoms of disinte¬ 
gration began to appeal Coiruption and 
disorganization were manifested in the 
mandannate, piracy and lawlessness 
became endemic thioughout the land, 
while in the south the activities of the 
seciet societies broke out into organized 
rebellion against the government Six 
provinces were laid waste by the White 
Lily insurrection between 1797 and 1806 
The process of demoralisation was rapid 
and widespread Some idea of its rapidity 
may be formed by comparing the descrip¬ 
tions of the court and provincial adminis¬ 
tration contained m the records of Lord 
Macartney’s mission with those of Lord 
Amherst’s mission twenty-one years later 
The symptoms of disorder, first mani¬ 
fested in the White Lily insurrection, 
though temporarily repressed, continued 
to spread and to increase m strength as 
the moial of the central government 
weakened, until, forty-four years later, 
they took definite shape and direction 
against the Manchu dynasty m the Taipmg 
rebellion. In the eyes of Chinese his¬ 
torians, the course of events after the 


death of Chhen Lung signified that the 
Manchus had ' exhausted the mandate of 
Heaven,' and that before long the king¬ 
dom must be taken from them By the 
aid of Geneial Gordon’s ‘ ever-victorious 
army,’ and by the statecraft of the 
empi ess-dowager Tzu Hsi, the dynasty 
survived the Taipmg lebellion, and foi 
half a century contrived to retain its hold 
on the Empue exhausted by that vast 
upheaval, but even before the Boxer 
rising it was cleai that it no longer pos¬ 
sessed the fibre of resolution and other 
moral qualities which the Chinese people 
requue of their rulers 
By sheei strength of will power, courage 
and intelligence, and with the loyal aid 
of one famous soldier and three gieat 
viceroys, the empress-dowager succeeded 
in restonng something of the prestige and 
authonty of the Dragon Throne Undei 
her film rule, for forty yeais after the final 
collapse of the Taipmg rebellion (1864), 
the nation enjoyed comparative freedom 
from internal disorders and insurrections, 
its recuperative eneigies being fully 
engaged m repaiung the devastation 
wrought by the rebel hordes in the central 
provinces The Mahomedan rebellion, 
which broke out 111 Yunnan and Kansuh m 
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i 1 ' t ii 1 i>\ a n volt ut tht" central 
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h - >1; u in r-o Nunc T an? A. f ter 
i ' n > i-> < mi] T.n hr 'irceederl in 

r ’tii fi r tiif Dvi^on Throne ail the 
r r r tint In I mr come under the 
in I m -v tv tri>m the I i How c lta to 
h i N ii- u id Till hand Thr prt'tlye ol 
f h inn i nt • i- tunpoi mh a-tored 
h tin' in'mh-t iti<>n nt t n,_i£fv, and by 
ti h ''it'iu^ livotion to her Ma|est\ 
oi 'i ch at \iviio \2 as T^rni-i Kuo tan, 
I.m Kun \i Chang Chih-tung ami Li 
Hun a chang 

The genius ot this remarkable woman, 
locally supported by these provincial 


satraps and by the gieat majority ol the 
literati was sufficient to cope effectively 
with the nation's domestic pioblems and 
to carry on the business of government m 
accordance with the pi maples to which 
the masses were accustomed But neither 
h t r genius as a ruler nor the mental 
equipment of China’s viceroys could 
permanently avert the consequences of 
the pie'suie of the West steadily mcieis- 
■ng on all her borders as the result ol the 
introduction of steam navigation and 
the outside world’s increasing peiception 
of China s commercial possibilities and 
military inefficiency Tzu IIsi understood 
the art of government a I'onentale but 
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lHh DOWAGER EMPRESS OF CHJNA 

e > P emI P°' ver and thenceforth remained the wise 
ami all f cmertul unstress of CUma until her death 
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' kinsmen had any real concep 
. tion of the dangers whief 
henceforth threatened then 
' empire at many points de- 
l> fenceless alike against thr 
1 man-killing devices and dis- 
I ruptive influences of Western 
j civilization. 

i The generation which knew 
- the empiess, first as the mas¬ 
terful consoi t and then as 
widow of the dissolute empeior 
Hsien Feng, had heard the 
military forces of Great Britain 
and France knocking at the 
gates of Peking Befoie then- 
pressure was released, China 
had signed a treaty pei nutting 
Europeans to travel in the 
interior and missionaries to 
preach Christianity. In the 
same year Russia, seizing her 
opportunity, persuaded the 
helpless Chinese government 
to cede to her all the teintory 
north of the Amur and between 
the Ussuri and the Pacific. 
Fifteen years later China’s 
suzerainty over ICoiea was 
challenged by Japan , m 1884 
Annam and Tongkmg passed 
under the protectorate of 
France; in 1SS6 China recog¬ 
nized British sovereignty over 
Burma. In 1894 the Empire’s 
utterly defenceless condition 
was clearly manifested by the 
ease with which her military 
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K'un-ming IIu, the lotus lake beneath the slopes ot Wan Shou Slun, is dotted with islets to which 
access is given by marble bridges of strange shapes and perfect symmetry This one with its seventeen 
arches was built by Ch'ien Lung in 1755 and leads to the 1 Temple of Broad Fertility ’ 
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The lovely grounds of the imperial summer palace, or Yuan-mmg Yuan, near Peking are a museum 
of Chinese architecture ; they were first laid out by the emperor K'ang IIsi The palace itself remains 
m ruins since the sack during the allied expedition of i860, but many other buildings, like this pavilion 
on a bridge beside the lake of K’un-ming Hu, were restored by the dowager empress Tzu Hsi 

BRIDGES IN THE PLEASURE GROUNDS OF THE MANCHU EMPERORS 

Photo, E N.A. 
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U ood is the basis of Chinese architecture—wooden beams and columns supporting a curvilinear 
roof which, with its antefixes and coloured tiles (see plate facing page 3519) is the chief feature. 
Ihe wall spaces may be filled in with stone, as in the temple (top), but in dwelling houses, like this 
sleeping apartment of Tzu Hsi in the summer palace, its place is often taken by lattice work. 

WHERE THE DOWAGER EMPRESS SPENT HER SUMMER LEISURE 

Photos, E.N.A. 
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In the days of imperial rule the Forbidden City, enclosing the palaces, was sacrosanct and unap¬ 
proachable, but four ' arches of peace,' of which this is one, gave access to the Imperial City. Below 
are the great towers of the Clr’ien Men leading front the Chinese City through the Tatar Wall. 









The names ol three rulers are associated with Peking as it stands to-day : Knblai Khan the Mongol, 
who laid it out; Yung Lo the Ming, who largely rebuilt it on Kublai's ground plan; and Clt'ien Lung 
the Mancliu, who embellished it alresh. It is really four cities in one: the Chinese City on the 
south, and the Tatar City enclosing the Imperial and Forbidden Cities like a Chinese box. 


THE CHINESE GATEWAY : SCENES IN THE NORTHERN CAPITAL 
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Right: Vung Cheng pt 
Hexagonal lantern : pn 

' fannlle rose ’ panels 


ii. Plum - blossom 
white on marbled 


Chi'en Lung'imperial. 1 Egg-shell saucer 


Famille verte 


Translucent egg-shell lantern 


Flowers on black ground 


The Manchu period represents the high-water mark of Chinese porcelain. Of all the many com¬ 
binations of coloured glaze, under-glaze painting and over-glaze painting, in two or more colours, 
those in which green predominates (famille verte) characterise the reign of IC'ang Hsi; those in which 
pale reds (famille rose), that of Yung Cheng. The bottom row, are all K'ang JIsi, five-colour style. 

CHINESE PORCELAIN IN ITS PERFECTION "UNDER THE MANCHUS 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
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and naval forces were defeated in the 
disastrous war with Japan ; four years 
later, Germany’s seizure of Iviao-chau was 
followed by a scramble on the part of 
the great powers for concessions and 
spheres of influence. 

The tide of China’s humiliation ran 
full flood. The Boxer rising of 1900 in 
Shantung was not only a danger signal 
and an indication of severe economic 
pressure in that region ; it was, on the 
part of the empress-dowager and of the 
Imperial Clansmen who supported it, a 
gesture of desperation and of pride stung 
beyond endurance, a last passionate 
attempt, using the first weapon at hand, 
to ' drive the hated foreigner into the 
sea. ’ The triumphal march of the military 
forces of the allied powers through the 
sacred precincts of the Forbidden City 
foreshadowed not only the doom of the 
Manchu dynasty, but the invasion of the 
Middle Kingdom by new forces, new 
influences, new ideas, perilous to the very 
foundations of China’s civilization, a 
menace to the philosophy which for ages 
had kept the race mind of the nation 
unperturbed even when divided by 
internal strife or harassed by invasions. 

Until the nineteenth century the 
Chinese were justified, by all the teachings 
of their long history, in accepting with 
comparative cquani- 
W.estem menace to mity the recurrence of 
China’s civilization cataclysms and calam¬ 
ities inseparable from 
their social system. The race had heard 
too often the thunder of the legions, 
had seen too often the sacking of great 
cities, to be greatly perturbed by any 
armed invasion. Its philosophy of history 
is succinctly summarised in the classical 
couplet which says : ‘ Divided long, unites ; 
united long, divides.' Wanderers there 
might be from the national fold, rebels 
against the Son of Heaven, but sooner or 
later they would surely return to their 
spiritual home, and the nation be once 
more united fiom the Great Wall to the 
Pearl River, For ages the doctrines of 
the Sages, and the system of public 
service examinations based thereon, had 
sufficed to restore the immemorial order. 

From this point of view, and having 
regard to the future of the race, the most 



LI HUNG-CHANG 


After winning distinction in the suppression of 
the Taipmg rebellion and m various provincial 
governorships Li IIung-chang(i823-igoi) became 
in 1875 the light hand man of the empress- 
dowager and a figure of international importance. 

Photo, BP 1 1 

important event of the present century 
in China was the issue by the empress- 
dowager in 1904 of the edict whereby 
the ancient classical system of examina¬ 
tions for the public service was abolished, 
to be replaced by a new curriculum, of 
national education based principally on 
Western learning and science. Chastened 
by the capture of her capital by the allies’ 
armies and by the painful experiences of 
her exile in the provinces, she allowed her¬ 
self to be persuaded into the belief that 
China could acquire the secret of the 
foreigner’s material strength, as Japan 
had done, by encouraging the rising 
generation of aspirant officials to study in 
foreign universities, factories, dockyards 
and workshops. But her decree was not 
the outcome of a co-ordinated policy, 
deliberately adapted to the needs of China’s 
national life; it was rather a politic 
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gesture on the part of a tirerl and dis¬ 
illusioned ruler, fully conscious of the 
ignorance and helplessness of her Manchu 
kinsmen and of the growing strength of 
the insurrectionary movement against the 
dynasty in the south. 

The remarkable series of edicts issued 
between her return to power in igor and 
her death in igoS clearly reflect her 
conviction that the only hope of main¬ 
taining the rule of her house, and pre¬ 
serving China as an independent state, 
lay in a gradual introduction of new 
methods of education and radical reforms 
in administration. Also she perceived 
that her avowed conversion to liberal 
principles and readiness to grant a con¬ 
stitution, after due preparation, was 
calculated to impress public opinion 
abroad and to conciliate the disaffected 
elements in the south, thus giving the 
dynasty a breathing space and a last 
chance of setting its house in order. 
Had she lived and had her proposed mea¬ 
sures for political and administrative 
reform been carried out under the wise 


CHINA UNDER THE MANCHUS 

guidance of her faithful ' elder statesmen ’ 
—Yung Lu, Yuan Shih-k’ai and Chang 
Chih-tung—the national system of educa¬ 
tion and the civil service might possibly 
have been reformed by the cautious 
introduction of new methods, skilfully 
adapted to the raw material with which 
China's rulers have to deal. 

She and they were fully aware that no 
constitution could be of any real benefit 
to the nation until the electorate had been 
educated up to it and the administration 
organized to apply it—an elementary 
truth which the Cantonese ' constitu¬ 
tionalists ' persistently ignored. More¬ 
over, she realized, and in her edicts pro¬ 
claimed, the still more important truth, 
that in introducing reforms care must be 
taken not violently to uproot the funda¬ 
mental institutions, but to graft the new 
on to the old, ' so that officials and people 
may be led to understand what executive 
government means as a foundation and 
preparation for the granting of a con¬ 
stitution.’ But Tzu Hsi died a few 
months after the issue of the decree in 



MAIN STREET OF TSINGTAU AFTER THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 

^n' N i^' ember ’ f- 897, Gennany seized the territory of Kiao-chau in the province of Shantung, a high¬ 
handed proceeding subsequently regularised by the concession of a lease of the territory for ninety- 
dU ? ng whlch Germany was to enjoy full sovereign rights. Melton Prior's sketch, made 
shortly after the occupation shows the Germans in the main street of Tsingtau, the chief town, 
in German hands, Tsingtau was developed into a good harbour, strongly fortified. 
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ENTRY OF THE VICTORIOUS ALLIES INTO CHINA’S CAPITAL 

In igoo, China's immemorial hostility to foreign intrusion culminated in the nationalist Boxer rising. 
Following the siege of the foreign legations in Peking actual war broke out in June, terminated by 
the occupation of the capital by a combined force of the Allied powers, vThis sketch by John 
SchSnberg shows General Count von Waldersee, generalissimo of the Allied forces, attended by the 
American, Austrian, British, German and Russian generals, entering Peking on October 17, 1900, 


which she had outlined the programme for 
constitutional reform, and, so far as the 
government of China was concerned, 
wisdom died with her. 

The immediate effect of the abolition of 
the classical curriculum as the highway 
to official employment was to throw the 
whole business of national education into 
confusion and to send large numbers of 
students in search of Western learning to 
Japan, America and Europe. Secondary 


results were speedily manifested in the 
well meant but frequently misguided 
educational activities of American and 
English missionary societies, rapidly 
followed by the ascendancy of the new 
undisciplined student class, organized by 
the Cantonese radicals, as the dominant 
political force in China. In its ultimate 
effect, the empress-dowager’s momen¬ 
tous break with the past has served 
to’ diminish the moral authority and 
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rtstrain 1 1, of the Confucianist principles, 
upon which China’s self-contained civili¬ 
zation is ha«cd. It has also produced 
a new class of aspirant rulers who are 
obviously incapable of ruling, inasmuch 
as they profess no respect for the funda¬ 
mental beliefs which constitute the inner 
life of the people—ancestor worship, and 
the basic philosophy of the Book of 
Changes. 

Everything in the record of the' Western- 
learning ’ intelligentsia since 1S85 goes 
to prove—if proof be needed—-that their 
social and political ideas can never appeal 
to the soul of the race, wherein reverence 
for the patriarchal philosophy of its 
ancestors lias attained to the force of 
instinct. Throughout the centuries the 
Chinese people has frequently displayed 
its willingness to accept the government 
of alien rulers, if administered upon the 
principles to which it is accustomed; 
it has never manifested any disposition 
to allow an alien culture to modify its 



THE LAST MANCHU EMPEROR 


Born in 1906, HsuanT'ung succeeded Huang Hsti 
in 1908. He was deprived of his throne m 
1912 after the revolution; in 1924 his title 0/ 
emperor was abolished and he became an 
ordinary citizen under his personal name, Pu Yi. 
From Backhouse mi Bland, ' Chum Under the Dowager 
Empress ’ 


ethical ideals, its outlook upon life, or 
social structure. Herein, then, lies the 
central factor which differentiates the 
chaos prevalent in China since the over¬ 
throw of the Manchus from that produced 
by the violent ends of earlier dynasties. 
As the result of the infectious influence of 
the West, China stands threatened to-day 
with the loss of that great inheritance of 
philosophy which in the past has success¬ 
fully carried her through many perils of 
change. 

The revolution which overthrew the 
Dragon Throne in 1911 means therefore 
something more than the customary crisis 
in the Chinese organism ; 
it may even mean, in Factors making 
the course of one or two for disintegration 
generations, a collapse 
of the whole venerable structure of 
Chinese civilization. The history of the 
race would appear to justify the hope 
that the deep-rooted qualities which 
have hitherto enabled it to survive the 
consequences of its own defects and of 
alien invasions will in the end triumph 
over the dangers that now encompass it. 
If it should not be so, then with the old 
order must perish all that which has made 
China worthy of admiration and rever¬ 
ence—the inspiration of that conscious, 
cohesive national life which is a direct 
expression of the wisdom of the Sages, 
and of a political morality closely identified 
with the laws of nature which, with all its 
faults, has stood the test of time. The 
glory that was China, a system of civiliza¬ 
tion whose external manifestations are 
deep-rooted in permanent realities, the 
type of human being who in his daily 
life, howsoever humble, demonstrates the 
eternal truth that contentment comes from 
within—all these are the result of education 
in the principles of Confucianism, and must 
stand or perish with those principles, 
Another new factor, making for national 
disintegration, was created when, after 
the introduction of steam navigation, the 
inhabitants of the south-eastern maritime 
provinces began to seek relief from 
economic pressure by migrating to the 
Malay States, the Dutch Indies, the 
South Seas and the Pacific Coast of 
America. For some time before the down¬ 
fall of the Manchu dynasty the growing 
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influence of large and prosperous com¬ 
munities of Chinese overseas—practically 
all southerners—had proved itself to be 
a disruptive force, possessed of new 
material resources and imbued with new 
ideas, which made it something far 
more significant than the old traditional 
antagonism between north and south. 
Throughout Chinese history the in¬ 
habitants of the Kwang provinces and 
Fukhien have been distinguished from the 
more rigidly localised and passive popula¬ 
tion of central and northern China by 
their restless and rebellious tendencies ; 
but sooner or later, after the paroxysms 
of civil war and rebellions, they had 
always resumed their place as members 
of the great celestial family, impelled and 
held thereto by the cohesive force of the 
doctrines of Confucianism and the civil 
service. Even after prolonged insur¬ 
rectionary movements, such as those 
against the first Manchu sovereigns and 
the Taiping rebellion, the southerners’ 
tendencies to political separation had 
eventually yielded to the inherent force 
of common traditions, language and 
beliefs. They, like the northerners, were 
bound to their ancestral homes by the 
cult of their dead, and generally impelled 
by ambition and self-interest to accept 
Peking as the centre of the Chinese 
system. 

But the nineteenth century brought to 
the knowledge of the inhabitants of these 
densely crowded maritime provinces new 
outlets for their restless 
Emigration and activities and a new 
its consequences prospect of relief from in¬ 
tolerable economic pres¬ 
sure. It was a natural result of Canton’s 
long monopoly of trade and direct re¬ 
lations with foreigners, and of the 
cumulative effect of the southern pro¬ 
vinces' experience with them in trade 
and war, that the teeming millions of 
Kwangtung and Fukhien should be the 
first to perceive and grasp the opportunities 
created by the new means of communica¬ 
tion with the outside world. The practical 
monopoly which they rapidly established 
in the control of emigration to the United 
States and the Philippines, Malaya, Siam 
and the South Seas represented not only a 
quick-witted perception of the value of the 



DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


Sun Yat-sen (18(36-1925), a westernised Cantonese, 
was an organizer of the revolutionary party which 
overthrew the Manchu dynasty in 1911. After 
Yuan Shih-k'ai's acceptance of the Presidency 

he became the leader of the Southern party. 

Photo , Elhoit & Fry 

opportunities created by the ' open door ' 
overseas, but their readiness to adapt 
themselves to radically new conditions as 
an alternative to collective starvation. 
Between 1870 and 1910 about ten millions 
of southern Chinese workers found new 
homes overseas, and gradually, as their 
economic superiority asserted itself, a 
new outlook. 

In 1868 the United States, unaware of 
the real nature of the Yellow Peril, 
placed on record in the Burlingame Treaty 
its belief in ' the inherent and inalienable 
right of man to change his home and 
allegiance and the mutual advantage of 
free immigration.’ By the time, twelve 
years later, when this sentimental delusion 
had been dispelled and the first Asiatic Ex¬ 
clusion Act applied, the large Chinese com¬ 
munities overseas had not only acquired 
sources of wealth, which have since played 
a very important part in Chinese politics, 
but had absorbed new ideas, chiefly of 
American origin, concerning the rights of 
nations and individuals, and had begun 
to apply them by means of effective 
organization. The republican programme 
proclaimed by Sun Yat-sen in 1911 meant 
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littl* or nothin" to the va«t majoiity of 
the Chinese pi ople, but it undoubtedly 
n presented the sentiments of the Can- 
tmiL'e communities overseas, who saw in 
it the prospect of Cantonese supremacy 
m China and of a profitable movement for 
the recovery of the financial control and 
extra-territorial privileges exercised by 
foreigners. 

In the j'cars which have elapsed since 
the Revolution the disruptive effect of 
' Western learning ’ in China, combined 
with the influence of the Cantonese 
residents abroad, has produced in the new 
generation of southerners a spirit of reckless 
iconoclasm, a tendency to break away 
from the Confucianist traditions and 
social system, even in matters of funda¬ 
mental principle. Whether this tendency' 
represents wide-spread and genuine con¬ 
victions, or merely' political opportunism 
deliberately invoked with a view to 
enlisting the support of Liberalism in 
Europe and America, time will show. In 
any event, however, as the result of the 


abolition of the ancient system of education 
for the public service, and the influence of 
the Chinese colonies oveiseas, the lines 
of cleavage between the Cantonese party 
and the political factions of central and 
northern China are bound to become 
wider and deeper, and the prospect of 
a wholly united China therefore more 
remote. 

While it is true that the inhabitants of 
southern China are no more capable than 
their northern fellow countrymen of 
organizing effective self-government based 
on democratic institutions, it may well 
be that the new conditions created by the 
impact of the West will lead them to 
reject the moral restraints and social 
ethics to which the nation as a whole 
adheres. In that event the natural 
recuperative processes which have always 
restoied national unity in the past are 
likely henceforth to be impeded by 
difficulties of a kind for which the ex¬ 
perience of the race provides no immediate 
remedy. 


r , . . riaoi r-KS.0luc.rn Ut THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA 

ite He h?n U ^ llC 0n A ebr Tr I2 ' I9 * 2 .' and Yuan Shih -k'ai (1859-1916) was appointe 

its first president. He had proved his statesmanship as imperial resident in Korea and later 

afte h y er 0 re+^ h +o h p S ^ r0gi:eSS1Ve had great infl uence on the empress-dowager's 'reform polio 
after her return to Peking in rgo 2 . In spite of his dismissal by the regent in 1900 he was always 
ev in the monarchical form of government for China and opposed^o the republican movement 
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TRADE UNIONISM: ITS ORIGIN 
AND GROWTH 

How the Movement has fought its Way to Social 
Recognition in the Country that saw its Birth 

By E. LIPSON 

Reader in Economic History in the Univeisity ot Oxford; Author of The Economic 
History of England: Vol. I, The Middle Ages, Yols. II & III, The Age of Mercantilism 


A mong the forces that shape and 
mould modern economic life trade 
unionism occupies a unique position, 
exerting as it docs an immeasurable, 
influence on the industrial system. Eng¬ 
land was its birthplace and its growth can 
best be studied in its original setting. Else¬ 
where the history of trade unionism covers 
a much shorter period, and its organization 
is still imperfect in many countries : in 
England it has had a continuous existence 
of over two centuries and has attained 
its highest development. 

In tracing the history of English trade 
unionism we may glance first at its ante¬ 
cedents. Trade unions are sometimes 
regarded as descended from the medieval 
craft guilds; but there are several impor¬ 
tant differences between them. The craft 
guilds comprised not only wage earners 
(journeymen) but masters, and their func¬ 
tions were very much wider. They were 
intended to protect the interests of con¬ 
sumer as well as producer, and to ensure 
good quality, sound workmanship and a 
just price reasonable alike to buyer and 
seller. A trade union resembles more 
closely the yeomen or journeymen guilds, 
embryonic labour organizations formed as 
early as the fourteenth and fifteenth cen¬ 
turies, and confined to wage earners united 
together in opposition to their employers. 
These journeymen guilds failed, however, 
to establish a stable and permanent organi¬ 
zation, partly on account of the hostility 
of the authorities, and partly because they 
were always liable to lose their most 
intelligent and enterprising members owing 
to the latter becoming themselves masters. 

The rise of a continuous trade-union 
movement dates from the beginning of the 


eighteenth century, and tht reason why 
trade unionism emerges at this particular 
period merits attention Trade unionism 
in its origin was not in any way connected, 
as we might suppose, with the introduc¬ 
tion of machinery and the growth of 
the factory system near the end of the 
eighteenth century. We must connect 
the beginnings of trade unionism with the 
constitutional changes in the. latter part 
of the seventeenth century. The policy 
of the state in economic 
affairs changed after the Beginnings of 
Revolution of 1688. Trade Unionism 
Capital and labour, 
formerly controlled by the state, weie 
now left free, in a large measure, to 
work out their economic problems; 
and the workers began to find that they 
must depend upon their own efforts for 
the maintenance and improvement of the 
standard of life. It is, at any rate, 
significant that the Revolution of it>88', 
which brought to a final close the era of 
benevolent autocracy, should have been 
followed within a few years by an out¬ 
burst of trade-union activity. The con¬ 
clusion seems irresistible that we must 
associate the rise of trade unionism in 
England with the movement in the 
eighteenth century towards 'laisser fairc.’ 

We should naturally expect to find 
evidence of trade unionism in those in¬ 
dustries in which capitalist influences were 
strongest: it is in those industries where 
a permanent class of wage earners had 
developed that the consciousness of class 
interests would first be quickened. Now 
before the Industrial Revolution capitalism 
was most developed in the woollen in¬ 
dustry, particularly in the west of England, 
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and it ib here that we find the most other person, and even if he simply at- 
liotable examples of trade-union activity, tended any meeting foi the puipose of 
Admittedly, however, the Industrial reducing hours and raising wages. He 
K< volution gave an enormous impetus to was also compelled to give evidence against 
trade unionism. Machinery reduced the himself—a violation of one of the funda- 
wage earners to a complete dependence mental principles of English jurisprudence, 
upon their employers, while the concen- This law was modified the following year 
tration of the workers under one roof made in two or three respects: thus two rnagis- 
it easier for them to combine together, trates were to act instead of one; and 
But the growth of trade unionism did not they must not be engaged in the same 
commend itself to the governing classes, trade as the defendant. It was also pro- 
and in 1799 was passed the lamous Com- vided that wage disputes could be referred 
bination Act, which provided that any to arbitration; but this provision seems to 
workman who combined with any other have remained a dead letter, 
workman to increase his wages, or decrease In connexion with these famous com- 
his hours, was liable to be brought before bination laws, which occupy so large a 
a single magistrate, perchance one of his place in the history of the trade-union 
own employers, and, if convicted, sent to movement, two things must be noticed, 
prison for three months. The same In the first place the principle of forbidding 
penalty was imposed if he attempted to combinations of wage earners was not 
persuade any other worker to leave his new. It was stated, indeed, by a member 
work, or if he refused to work with any of Parliament that there were at the end 

of the eighteenth century no 
fewer than forty laws directed 
against combinations in pai- 
ticular trades. The novelty 
of the act of 1799 lay in the 
fact that it was a general act 
—it penalised all combinations 
in all industries. Moreover, 
earlier statutes had been 
framed on the principle that 
the regulation of wages and 
apprenticeship was the func¬ 
tion of the state, and that 
trade unions could not be 
allowed to override and 
supersede the proper legal 
machinery. But the act of 
1799 was not framed on this 
understanding, for Parliament 
was now definitely opposed 
to the legal regulation of wages 
or apprenticeship. And fur¬ 
ther, the act was largely 
political. The French Revo¬ 
lution had created a panic in 
the minds of the governing 
classes m England. It put 
back the reform of Parliament 



MARTYRS IN THE CAUSE OF LABOUR “ 

By common law, and under the Combination Act of 1799, any 
combined action by workmen was illegal and punishable with 
imprisonment. In 1763 there was a tailors’ strike, commemor- 
ated in this contemporary print of tailors in prison, but with 
their distress relieved by gifts from sympathisers 


a generation, and it was also 
responsible for a crop of re¬ 
pressive legislation that has 
given to the period a sinister 
aspect. Thus the govern- 
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Francis Place (1771-1854), a leather breeches 
maker, organized a union of his trade in 1793 
and devoted himself to reform, becoming an able 
and practical politician. His greatest triumph 
was the repeal of the Combination Acts 
Drawing by Daniel Machse in riazer '«= Magazine, 1836 

ment, dreading a revolution, prohibited 
associations of working men, partly at 
any rate from the fear that these associa¬ 
tions would be directed to political objects. 
In the second place, the workers them¬ 
selves put forward demands which in 
the altered circumstances of the time 
were clearly impracticable. They de¬ 
manded, for example, the prohibition of 
machinery, and the revival of obsolete laws 
restricting the number of apprentices 
and requiring seven years’ apprenticeship. 
Prohibition of machinery would have 
meant economic stagnation. The in¬ 
sistence on a long apprenticeship took 
no account of the ease with which 
many technical operations could now be 
learnt. And, finally, it was impossible, in 
view of large-scale production, to restrict 
the number of employees that a master 
might employ. Thus, by associating itself 


with impracticable demands, trade union¬ 
ism seemed to be incompatible with 
industrial progress. 

The history of trade unionism m the 
nineteenth century may be divided into 
four periods. The first (1800-1825) was 
the period of legal repression when trade 
unions were banned by the law of the 
land. The second (the ’twenties and 
’thirties) was the period of militancy and 
revolutionary tendencies, largely inspired 
by the doctrines of the early Socialists. 
The third was the period of construction 
and organization, and it culminated in the 
legislative achievements of the 'seventies. 
The fourth was the period of the ’eighties 
when unskilled labour was brought within 
the scope of the trade-union movement. 
Trade unionism thus followed natural 
lines of development. Emerging from 
obscurity and oppression, it rioted at first 
in its newly found liberty, but finally 
settled down to the work of building up 
a stable and permanent labour edifice, 
gaming its reward in full legislative and 
social recognition. 

The outstanding figure in the first phase 
of trade union history was Francis Place, 



Beginning life in the service of the East India 
Company, Joseph Hume (1777-1855) started his 
political career at home in 1812, and for thirty 
years was a leading radical reformer. C. B. 
Leighton made this chalk drawing of him. 
National Portrait Gallery, London 
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rt mn-Ar tailor of ( haring Cross, to whose 
i!, voted ettort^, aided by Joseph Hume, a 
in- mber of Parliament, the repeal of the 
combination laws was mainly clue. For 
several years Place worked to procure the 
apeak but he worked almost single- 
handed The workmen did not believe 
that repeal was possible, and they fastened 
tht-ii hopes for the improvement of their 
mnditinn upon an extension of the 
Handlist*. But in 1824 Parliament agreed 
to the appointment of a committee to 
inquire into the working of the Combination 
laws, and this provided an opportunity for 
stating the case against them. 

The strongest argument was their 
oppressive character. The mere act of 
striking was construed as an infringement 
of the law. The Scot- 

Iniquities of the tish weavers, for ex- 
Combination Lows ample, struck work in 
1S12: the justices 

found the rates which were demanded 
reasonable: nevertheless the men were 
sentenced to imprisonment. If workmen 
went in a body to lay their grievances 
before a master they could be prosecuted 
for combination ; if they agreed to leave 
his service in consequence of a reduction 
in wages they were liable to imprison¬ 
ment ; if they held a meeting—even 
at the employer's request—or if one 
man merely asked another to attend a 
meeting, they had broken the law and 
were subject to its penalties. Another 
criticism was that, while the combination 
laws nominally applied to masters as well 
as men, it was notorious (as Adam Smith 
pointed out) that the masters combined 
with impunity for the purpose of regulating 
wages. A prosecution was bound to be 
ineffectual since the law did not compel 
the masters, as it did the men, to give 
evidence against each other. On one 
occasion, indeed, the masters at Notting¬ 
ham held a public meeting at the police 
office at which the town clerk acted as 
secretary, and passed resolutions for joint 
action against their men; yet no prose¬ 
cution ensued for breach of the law. 

And, lastly, the combination laws had 
a pernicious influence because they em¬ 
bittered the relations of capital and labour, 
created an atmosphere of irritation 
will. The men smarted under a sense 


of grievance. They felt that they were 
not at liberty to dispose of their labour to 
the best advantage, and they looked upon 
their employers as oppressors. The settle¬ 
ment of disputes was also made more 
difficult. The men were afraid to lay their 
grievances before an employer for fear of 
prosecution, and instead met in private 
and decided on a strike, or resorted to acts 
of violence. Trade unions being unlawful, 
the best men kept themselves in the back¬ 
ground and refused to hold office. The 
extremists, therefore, took the lead, and so 
there was greater danger of outrage and 
acts of violence. On their side, the masters 
were tempted to take their stand on the 
high ground of the law and to show less 
inclination for compromise. 

Convinced by the evidence placed before 
it, the committee recommended the repeal 
of the combination laws, and a bill was 
hurried through both 
Houses, ‘ almost,’ says Partial recognition 
Place, ' without the of trade unions 
notice of members 
within or newspapers without.’ As a 
result, trade unions sprang up everywhere, 
accompanied by an epidemic of strikes, 
due partly to an unwonted sense of free¬ 
dom, partly to a rise in the cost of living. 
This aroused the employers, who had been 
taken by surprise, and pressure was 
brought to bear upon the government to 
re-enact the combination laws. Another 
committee was appointed; but the workers, 
though they had done little to win the 
repeal, now exerted themselves to retain 
it. So successfully was the case of the 
men presented before the committee that 
it dared not propose the re-enactment of 
the combination laws. Instead, it recom¬ 
mended that the common law, which 
had also been abrogated in favour of trade 
unions by the act of 1824, should be 
restored. This would have had the effect 
of making all associations illegal; but an 
exception was to be made in favour - of 
meetings held to settle wages and hours 
of labour. These recommendations were 
embodied in the act of 1825, which legalised 
trade unions, but only for the purpose of 
settling wages and hours. Their other 
activities were still illegal: for example, 
efforts to limit the number of apprentices, 
to intervene in the master’s conduct of his 
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business, or to induce any man to leave 
his work ' by threat, intimidation, or 
insults.’ This remained the legal position 
for the next half century. 

The repeal of the combination laws in¬ 
augurated the militant phase of trade 
unionism. This phase was due to a com¬ 
bination of circumstances. Attempts on 
the part of employers to suppress trade 
unions exposed the weakness of isolated 
unions, and discredited the ordinary 
methods of collective bargaining. More¬ 
over, in 1832 Parliament had been re¬ 
formed, but power was given only to the 
middle classes, and the restricted scope of 
the Reform Act seemed to show the futility 
of political agitation. The result was that 
organized labour became, for a time, 
enamoured of socialistic aspirations. It 
is at this stage in the history of the labour 
movement that the two streams of socialism 
and trade unionism commingled. For one 
brief moment, indeed, it appeared as if the 
trade-union movement would be captured 
by Robert Owen and completely diverted 
from its traditional and normal lines of 
development. The beginnings of this new 
departure may be traced to a proposal put 
forward by Doherty in 1829 for one ' grand 
general union ’ of all spinners in the 
United Kingdom. Four years later the 
formation of a Grand National Guild of 
Builders seemed to foreshadow an even 
more ambitious scheme, by which all the 
workers of the country would be combined 
in one national society. 

Owen announced that the time was now 
ripe to suggest to working men ' a plan 
of organization by which they might in 
a short time emancipate 
The Scheme of themselves from the 
Robert Owen thraldom of their present 
condition.' The ' plan,’ 
which anticipated what is now called Guild 
Socialism, was set forth by Owen in 
one of his addresses: ' I now give you a 
short outline of the great changes which 
are in contemplation and which shall come 
suddenly upon society like a thief in the 
night,' but without violence or injustice. 
‘ It is intended ... to include all the 
working classes in (one) great organization. 

, . , All individual competition is to cease ; 
all manufactures are to be carried on by 
national companies. ... All individuals 


of the specific craft shall become members, 
and these shall include all producers of 
wealth or whatever contributes to know¬ 
ledge or happiness.’ Henceforth, Owen 
proclaimed, ' there shall be no more 
masters, no more servants.’ According to 
the ambitious scheme with which Owen 
now dazzled the vision of the trade-union 
world, associations of producers were to 
supersede the capitalist organization of 
society, and the workers in each industry 
were to own and control that industry. 

To give effect to these ideas there was 
formed in 1834 the Grand National Con¬ 
solidated Trades Union, which was 
attended at first with re¬ 
markable success. It was Failure of the 
rapidly joined by over National Union 
half a million members, 
including many thousands of agricultural 
labourers and women. The exact policy 
of the union is obscure. The executive 
apparently contemplated the gradual 
transformation of trade unions into co¬ 
operative associations, for it recommended 
the unions to employ their own members 
and to open shops for the mutual ex¬ 
change of their products ; presumably it 
was intended for each union in this way 
to get the whole industry into its hands. 
But a general strike was also contem¬ 
plated, and modern events give added 
interest to the views expressed by one of 
its earliest advocates, Benbow, a disciple 1 
of Owen’s : ' ' 

There will not be insurrection ; it will 
simply be passive resistance. The men 
may remain at leisure : there is, and can be, 
no law to compel them to work against their 
will. They may walk the streets or fields 
with their arms folded, they will wear no 
swords, carry no muskets ; they will present 
no multitude for the Riot Act to disperse. 
They merely abstain, while their funds 
are sufficient, from going to work for one 
week or one month; and what happens in 
consequence ? Bills are dishonoured, the 
Gazette teems with bankruptcies, capital is 
destroyed, the revenue fails, the system of 
government falls into confusion, and every 
link in the chain which binds society together 
is broken in a moment by this inert con¬ 
spiracy of the poor against the rich. 

However, the general strike never 
materialised, Instead, the union found 
itself involved in sectional disputes over 
wages and hours, and in these disputes its 
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»th reus were largely frittered away, fn 
Match, 1834, occurred the famous incident 
of the trial and transportation of the six 
Dorchest.r labourers for administering an 
oath This created a great sensation in 
the rountry and dealt a fatal blow at the 
National Union. The employers set to 
work to destroy it by refusing to employ 
men who would not sign the ‘ document,’ 
as it was called, in which they were re¬ 
quired to dissociate themselves from the 
trade-union movement. The National 
Union thus disappeared, its members 
deserting it in thousands. 

Although the trade unions had been 
brought within the pale of the law they 
still remained outside the social pale. 

Public opinion was almost 

Hostility of unreservedly hostile. The 
public opinion lord chancellor openly de¬ 
clared in 1834 that ‘ of all 
the most pernicious devices that could 
be imagined for the interests of the 
working classes as well as the interests 
of the country at large, nothing was 
half so bad as the existence of those 
trades unions.’ The question then arises: 
What were the causes of the unpopularity 
of trade unions ? 

The first ground of complaint against 
the trade unions was their secrecy. The 
privacy in which they shrouded their pro¬ 
ceedings and the oaths they imposed were 
inspired originally, no doubt, by motives 
of safety at a time when it was illegal 
to hold meetings ; but critics of the unions 
declared that secrecy was favoured because 
it influenced the minds of the ignorant. 
The ceremony of initiation into the 
society was designed to impress the super¬ 
stitious fears of uneducated members. 
A pamphlet published in 1834 describes 
the reception of members into the Wool 
Combers’ Union. The scene, we are 
told, is usually the first floor of a tavern, 
and the time eight or nine in the evening. 
On one side of the apartment is a skeleton, 
above which is a drawn sword and a battle 
axe, and in front stands a table upon 
which lies a Bible. The principal officers 
of the union are clothed in surplices. The 
proceedings open with a prayer, then 
the workmen who are about to be made 
members are admitted with their eyes 
bandaged. After various preliminaries 


the bandages are removed from the eyes 
of the strangers, and they are placed 
opposite the skeleton. An oath is taken 
upon the Bible, in which they bind them¬ 
selves never to ‘ act in opposition to the 
brotherhood in any of their attempts to 
support wages,’ nor to disclose the pro¬ 
ceedings of the lodge. The oath ends 
with an imprecation on the violator: 

' May what is now before me plunge my 
soul "into the everlasting pit of misery.’ 

The commonest charge against the 
trade unions was their alleged tyranny. 
They were believed in some cases even 
to have instigated the murder of recal¬ 
citrant employers and workmen. Apart 
from violence and outrage the unions 
were accused of adopting a dictatorial 
manner towards the employers. One 
example is the Builders’ Union. A con¬ 
temporary writer says : 

The lofty and imperious tone assumed in 
their communications with the masters 
brings to mind the grandiloquent edicts of 
Chinese dignitaries. . . . ' We consider, ’ says 
one of these dispatches, ‘ that as you have 
not treated our rules with that deference 
you ought to have done, we consider you 
highly culpable and deserve to be highly 
chastised.’ 

They actually required one master in a 
strike to pay the sum of four shillings per 
day to each of his men for every day the 
strike lasted. A Yorkshire union, we are 
told, ordered the woollen manufacturers 
to pay time wages instead of piece rates. 
One of the manufacturers complained that 
his men did less work when paid on a 
time basis, upon which he was instructed 
to keep no books. 

Yet another criticism of the unions was 
that they did no good even to their own 
members. It was argued that high wages 
attracted new hands, whom 
the union must support to Critioisms of 
prevent the beating down the movement 
of wages ; and the contri¬ 
butions for this purpose must come out 
of the pockets of those in work. The 
members must also bear the cost of 
officials and meeting-rooms, and suffer 
restriction of employment due to a rise 
in prices and a fall in demand. Again, 
those who arrogated to themselves, not 
always with justice, the right to speak 
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in the name of political economy also 
declared the impossibility of a general 
rise in wages as a result of trade-union 
pressure. The theory of the wages-fund 
was at this period the orthodox explana¬ 
tion of wages. It was thought that at 
any given moment a fixed portion of 
the wealth of the country was set apart 
to pay wages, so that if any section of the 
workers increased their wages by trade- 
union action they did so at the expense 
of their fellow workers. 

Lastly, trade unions were condemned 
on the ground that it was disastrous to 
put any restrictions on capital. A rise in 
wages, ran the contention, meant a rise 
in prices; this would endanger the whole 
fabric of foreign trade, and workmen would 
be the first to suffer for their misguided 
elfoits to improve their position. ‘ Were 
we asked,’ said a writer on trade unionism, 
' to give a definition of a trades union we 
should say that it was a society whose 
constitution is the worst of democracies, 
whose power is based on outrage, whose 
practice is tyranny, and whose end is 
self-destruction.’ 

It is a testimony to the solidity of the 
trade-union movement that, in the face 
of powerful hostile criticism and an 
antagonistic public opinion, 
Triumph over it was able to win for itself 

opposition a great place among the 
constructive forces of the 
nineteenth century. In the ’thirties 
barely tolerated by the law of the land 
and bearing the stigma of a social ban, 
trade unionism within half a century had 
achieved full legal recognition and even 
a distinct measure of social prestige. 
Trade-union officials were no longer con¬ 
temned as paid agitators, but were now 
accorded seats in the legislature and on 
royal commissions, and the changed 
attitude of employers was reflected in a 
growing willingness to meet union repre¬ 
sentatives around a common board. The 
causes and consequences of this trans¬ 
formation we have now to examine. 

After the failure of the Grand National. 
Union, the fever of militancy burned itself 
out. The glowing projects of Owenism were 
discarded, and trade unionism entered 
on an era of constructive activity 
and sober practical administration. One 


reason for this change was the prosperity 
of the country during the ’fifties and 
’sixties, but another was the growth of 
a new spirit among trade unionists. The 
desire for knowledge, the anxiety to com¬ 
prehend the realities of the industrial 
situation, became more general. The new 
spirit manifested itself in the institution 
of classes for the discussion of economic 
problems, and in the publication of trade 
journals dealing with the interests of par¬ 
ticular industries. In one of these trade 
journals remarkable stress was laid upon 
the value of education : ' If you do not 
wish to stand as you are and suffer more 
oppression, we say to you get knowledge, 
and in getting knowledge you get power. . . 
Let us earnestly advise you to educate: 
get intelligence instead of alcohol—it is 
sweeter and more lasting.’ 

Moreover, trade unionism in itself 
exercised a sobering influence upon the 
workers, for it gave them 
a training in self-govern- Moral eflect 
ment; and Ludlow, writing of the Unions 
in 1867, thought this ' the 
most important result produced by the 
trade society, and one which no other 
form of government as yet evolved 
among the working classes can develop 
on so large a scale. No greater mistake,’ 
he added, ' can be made than, as journal¬ 
ists and politicians are apt to do, to treat 
the mass of members of a trade society 
as dupes, idlers, drunkards, or incapables, 
their leaders as knaves, strikes for higher 
wages as their common object. . . They 
represent almost invariably the bulk of 
the able, industrious and provident work¬ 
men in each trade : they are habitually 
well governed by men fairly elected by 
the members as the most trustworthy, 
respectable and intelligent amongst them.’ 

The effect of trade unionism upon the 
character of the workmen was warmly 
disputed. Hostile critics asserted that 
the better class of workmen were losing 
their character of self-reliance and inde¬ 
pendence, their desire to excel and rise 
in the world being damped by the 
thraldom in which they were held by the 
rules of their union. But it is morfe prob¬ 
able, as the trade unions maintained, 
that the real tendency was to raise the 
character of the worker by making him 
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feci that he not the helpless victim of 
oppression, but the member of a strong, 
united body, capable of defending his 
rights and ensuring him a resource in 
case of temporary need. 

The spread of education, coupled with 
the experience gained in trade-union 
administration, produced a great reaction 
against the militant ideas of the ’thirties, 
which showed itself in a strenuous de¬ 
nunciation of strikes. One union wanted 
its members against what 
Reaction against it called the dangerous 
militant methods practice of striking. 

' Keep from it,' they 
were urged, ‘ as you would from a feroci¬ 
ous animal that you know would destroy 
you. . . We implore you, brethren, as you 
value your own existence, to avoid in 
every way possible those useless strikes.’ 
The Smiths ’ Union prided itself on being 
the original ' anti-strike ’ society. The 
preface to their rules states that at first 
they had indulged freely in strikes, but 
in 1845 a meeting of delegates decided 
that strikes were an unmitigated evil: 
they were ' battles between the employers 
and the employed . . , too often unwisely 
got up by one or both parties and con¬ 
tinued more for the purpose of trying 
which shall gain the mastery over the 
other than otherwise.’ In many cases 
the local branches were deprived of the 
power of calling a strike, for it was recog¬ 
nized that the authority of a branch com¬ 
mittee was more liable to be overborne 
by the clamours of the rank and file. 
As a result the leaders of the trade-union 
movement were able to claim before the 
royal commission of 1867 that the effect 
of trade unionism was to di minish the 
frequency of strikes, and certainly the 
disorder of strikes. 

The growing moderation of trade 
unionism, alike in its aims and methods, 
did not mean that the leaders were pre¬ 
pared to acquiesce in economic oppres¬ 
sion, but they believed that their ends 
could be best attained by other methods 
Accepting the view, which was then 
almost universally prevalent, that wages 
depend' upon supply and demand, and 
that when the demand for labour exceeds 
the supply wages rise, they drew the 
conclusion that the best line of policy, in 


order to raise wages, was to limit the 
supply of labour in any given trade and 
to restrict the amount of work which 
any individual might do. One method of 
carrying out this policy was to reduce the 
number of apprentices; another was to 
get rid of surplus labour by emigration; 
a third was to discourage overtime in 
order to make the work last longer or go 
round a larger number of men. The same 
end was indirectly secured by the pro¬ 
hibition of piece work, although this 
prohibition was defended on other grounds. 

It was during the 'forties and 'fifties 
and ‘sixties that the structure of trade 
unionism in its modern form was built 
up on sound lines. The keynote of the 
period is organization, and 
the three features of this Three planks o£ 
organization were *. first, Organization 
the creation of a body of 
trade-union officials; secondly, continuity 
of membership; and thirdly, increased 
financial strength as a result of com¬ 
bining _ industrial with friendly benefit 
activities. Take the first point: the 
creation of a body of trade-union officials. 
As the unions grew in membership, it 
was necessary to have whole-time sec¬ 
retaries, and so there developed a body 
of trained officials expressly chosen for 
their business capacity, and uniting a 
sense of responsibility with a more 
intimate knowledge of the industrial 
situation. There can be no question that 
the growth of a class of trained officials 
was a most important factor in laying 
the foundations of modern trade unionism. 

Another significant development was 
the evolution of a ’ new model ’ of trade 
unionism, as it was then called. Instead 
of the trade union being purely a trade 
society, concerned mainly with protecting 
the trade interests of its members, a type 
of union was evolved which, in addition 
to its trade functions, was also a benefit 
society serving the purpose of an insurance 
society. This had the twofold result of 
securing for the unions additional members 
and larger funds. It also strengthened the 
hold of a union over its members, since 
any member who was expelled for dis¬ 
obedience might forfeit the superannua¬ 
tion and other benefits. The outstanding 
example of the ' new model' of trade 
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unionism was the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers, established in 1851 out of 
a number of independent societies. The 
subscription was one shilling per week, 
in addition to special levies, and the 
accumulated funds amounted in 1867 to 
£140,000. 

In process of time the defects of the 
1 new model'—that is, the combination 
of trade functions with insurance benefits 
—were revealed in the unwillingness of 
trade union officials to hazard the funds 
of their union by aggressive action. The 
aim of the ‘ new model,’ in fact, appears 
to have been to establish uniformity of 
wages and hours throughout the country 
rather than to engage in constant en¬ 
deavours to improve them. It was this 
combination of financial solidity and 
moderation of purpose which effected a 
revolution in the public attitude towards 
trade unions, and so made it possible for 
them, in the ’seventies, to win a greatly 
improved legal status. 

The trade-union movement must now 
he studied in another aspect. It is a 
mistake, to consider trade unionism ex¬ 
clusively from one standpoint: as an 
industrial society for 
The movement ns regulating wages and 
a social force hours, and as a friendly 
society for providing 
benefits. It has played an important 
part in raising the whole level of working- 
class life, and takes rank as one of the 
great social forces of the nineteenth 
century. This aspect has not received the 
attention which it deserves. The history 
of the Miners’ Union, in particular, 
furnishes a remarkable record of trade- 
union achievements. Macdonald, -the 
president of the Miners’ National Associa¬ 
tion, claimed before the royal commission 
of 1867 that the act of 1842, which forbade 
the employment of women and children 
in the mines, was due solely to the repre¬ 
sentations of the workers. Among other 
reforms the union pressed for more 
stringent laws to ensure the safety of the 
miners, more efficient inspection of the 
mines, uniform methods of weighing the 
coal and the right to have a check-weigher 
at every pit, the prohibition of truck, the 
punctual payment of wages and the 
education of the children. Fifty thousand 
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Joseph Malcolm Forbes Ludlow (1821-1911) 
was one o£ the fust promoters of Christian 
Socialism, the co-operative movement and, m 
185,1, of the Working Men’s College. From 1875- 
1900 ho was chief registrar of friendly societies. 
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miners signed a petition in 1854 for a 
compulsory assessment on their wages to 
provide money for educational purposes. 
In short, the Miners’ Union placed fore¬ 
most among its objects ’ legislation for 
the better management of mines to protect 
the miners’ lives, promote their health, 
and to increase among them a higher 
moral status in society.’ Critics of trade 
unionism, who fastened entirely upon the 
eilorts of trade unions to regulate wages, 
ignored their other activities in promoting 
legislative changes which otherwise might 
have been indefinitely retarded. 

Side by side with the growing moderation 
and enlarged vision of organized labour 
proceeded another change. Ludlow, in his 
book on the Progress of the Working 
Class, published in 1867, remarked that 

tlic offensive spirit of mastership, which 
sought to carry everything with a high 
hand and settle all matters without consider¬ 
ing the wishes or interests of the workers, 
has also greatly softened within the last few 
years. The capitalist is beginning to 
acknowledge the propriety of considering the 
welfare of the workers whose help he needs. 
He has almost ceased to insist upon liis right 
to do all things in Ms own way simply 
because the capital is his. 
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The changing attitude of employers mani¬ 
fested itself in two directions—in the 
uillingnesr- to meet their men around a 
common hoard, and in the willingness 
in some instances to foster community 
of interests between capital and labour 
bv admitting labour to a share in profits. 

Nevertheless, the old type of employer 
who refused to recognize the trade-union 
movement, or to admit the principle of 
collective bargaining, yielded ground 
dowlv. He was represented at the royal 
commission of 1867 by Nasmyth, the 
great engineer, a relentless opponent 
of trade unionism, who refused to deal 
with men except ' one at a time.’ Yet 
Nasmyth’s own career furnished an in¬ 
structive commentary upon the results 
which his attitude towards organized 
labour provoked: 

I was so annoyed with walking on the 
-rnface of this continually threatening 
trade union -volcano that was likely to burst 
nut at every moment that I was glad to give 
it up and retire from the business at a period 
of life at least ten years before the age at 
which I otherwise would have retired. .. And 
f am the envy of some engineers They say : 

' You are a lucky fellow, Nasmyth; you took 
down your sign-board at the right time ' 



AN ENLIGHTENED EMPLOYER 


Anthony John JIundella (1825-97), a Notting¬ 
ham hosiery manufacturer, established the Erst 
conciliation board for the settlement of trade 
disputes mi866. As president of the Board of 
Trade in 1S86 he created the labour department. 


The new type of employer, on the other 
hand, sought to solve the labour problem 
in other ways than by taking down his 
sign-board. Mundella, an example of the 
enlightened employer who had moved with 
the times, endeavoured to develop new 
relations between capital and labour on 
the lines of arbitration and conciliation, 
while the principle of profit sharing was 
also attracting attention as a means of 
attaining industrial harmony. Thus the 
pressure of trade unionism was gradually 
winning for the worker a new status as an 
equal partner to the industrial contract; 
and, in the face of this momentous 
development, employers were constrained 
to recognize that their business was no 
longer their business alone. This was 
the starting point of a new order of things. 

We now enter the period of the ’seventies 
when trade unionism reached its climax 
in the attainment of a new legal status. 

The legal insecurity of the trade unions 
was brought home to them by an event 
which happened in 1867. The 
unions had begun to accumu- Some legal 
late large funds, and at this insecurities 
time they had over a quarter 
of a million. It was suddenly discovered 
that these funds had no legal protection. 
In 1867 the Boilermakers' Society sum¬ 
moned the treasurer of a Bradford branch 
for embezzlement. The magistrates ruled 
that, as unions did not come under the 
Friendly Societies Act, their funds could 
not be protected. The decision in the 
case of the Boilermakers was confirmed 
upon appeal, when the judges also declared 
that the union was illegal on the ground 
that its objects were in restraint of trade. 
To understand this legal pronouncement 
it must be remembered that the law of 
1825 had legalised trade unions expressly 
for two purposes, and two purposes only: 
the regulation of wages and horns. Now 
nearly all trade unions had rules relating 
to piece work, overtime, the number of 
apprentices, etc., rules which, according 
to the law of the land, were ' in restraint 
of trade.' Hence trade unions were un¬ 
lawful associations according to the act 
of 1825, and their funds therefore were 
not protected by law. 

The same year which witnessed this 
legal bombshell also saw the political 
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emancipation of the working classes when 
the Reform Act of 1S67 gave the vote to 
working men in towns, and the unions 
were not slow to use the political power 
they had acquired. The Liberal govern¬ 
ment in 1871 recognized their power by 
bringing in a bill under which no trade 
union was to be considered illegal on the 
ground that it was in restraint of trade. 
Further, every union could be registered as 
a friendly society and so receive protection 
for its funds ; and finally no trade union 
could be sued in a court of law. It 
seemed as though trade unionism had 
secured everything which it desired, but 
the bill was found to contain a serious 
flaw. While trade unions now obtained 
full legal recognition and protection for 
their funds, their action was restrained 
by the prohibition of peaceful picketing. 
This prohibition largely nullified the 
advantages which the trade unions had 
gained in other clauses of the bill. 

The question of picketing plays a large 
part in trade-union history. It involves 
the fundamental problem 
The question whether a trade union may 
of Picketing bring pressure of any kind 
to bear upon a workman 
who remains outside its ranks and claims 
the right of ‘ freedom of labour.’ The 
act of 1825 had made it penal to induce 
any man to leave his work by threat or 
intimidation or insult. A subsequent law 
(1859) enacted that it was not illegal to 
persuade others to cease work, provided it 
was done in a peaceable and reasonable 
manner, without threat or intimidation. 
This was considered unsatisfactory since 
it left the judges to interpret what was 
reasonable. The method of persuasion 
adopted in the event of a strike was to 
post members of the union at all the 
approaches to the works where the strike 
was in operation, and it was the task of 
these pickets to influence men from 
accepting work there. A writer in the 
’thirties gives a graphic description: 

When a strike lias taken place in any 
factory men are always stationed to keep 
watch on the building, and also on every 
avenue leading to it, whose business it is to 
prevent fresh, workmen being engaged in the 
place of those who have turned out. Every 
labouring man who appears to be seeking 
employment in the direction of the factory, 


or—having accepted employment in it—- 
is returning from it, is stopped and in¬ 
terrogated, and should he prove refractory 
is threatened or maltreated. This system 
of picketing mills has been carried to the 
greatest extent m Manchester, where the 
obnoxious factory is always watched by 
five or six men, unknown in the immediate 
neighbourhood, and who—on a given signal 
—can be reinforced to the extent of three 
hundred. These pickets are regularly re¬ 
lieved by night and by day ... so that an 
establishment is not infrequently kept in a 
state of literal siege : no one can enter it or 
leave it without danger of molestation, and 
if fresh workmen have by any means been 
introduced, beds and provisions are prepared 
for them, within the walls of the factory. 

The case in favour of picketing was 
presented by Applegarth, secretary of 
the Carpenters and Joiners Society, who 
addressed the commissioners as follows: 

It is perfectly justifiable for men to appoint 
other men to wait at a shop door and say 
to those who come: ' The men were dis¬ 

satisfied with the terms upon which they 
were working at that place, and if you go in 
you will go and undersell us : now we beg 
that you will not do that.’ That is as far 
as I would justify the men in going. If 
they use threats and coerce or intimidate, 
that is beyond the instructions, and which 
the laws of the society gives them. ... If 
they did not do what I have justified, it 
would be absolute folly to strike in many 
instances. . . If you gentlemen imagine that 
all those men who come to fill other men's 
places when they are on strike arc models of 
excellence you are quite mistaken . . . There 
are a class of men in all trades who make 
it a business to find where strikes are 
pending. The men are obliged to support 
them to keep them from filling their places, 
They come for the strike pay and the beer 
attending it. 

Others, again, expressed the opinion that 
in a strike threats and persuasion were 
convertible terms, and they recommended 
that, just as violence and threats were 
penal, so persuasion should be made penal. 
The government came to the conclusion 
that picketing implies in principle an in¬ 
terference with the right of non-unionists 
to dispose of their labour as they think 
fit, and it inserted a clause in the bill 
which prohibited peaceful picketing. The 
trade unions raised a great outcry, but 
the only concession which the government 
would make was to divide the bill into 
two, and embody the clause relating to 
picketing in a separate bill, which was 
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PARLIAMENT'S FIRST LABOUR MEMBERS 
Both Alexander Macdonald (left) and Thomas Burt (right) 
started working life m the coal mines, and in 1874 they shared 
the distinction of being the first labour men to be elected mem¬ 
bers of parliament Burt became parliamentary secretaiy to 
the Board of Trade m 1892, and in 1906 a privy councillor. 
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known as the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act. The general 
i lection of 1874 gave the trade 
unionists their opportunity. 

The Liberal party was defeated 
and a Conservative govern¬ 
ment came into power. At 
this election, for the first time, 
two Labour members entered 
the House ot Commons, Alex¬ 
ander Macdonald and Thomas 
Burt The Conservative gov¬ 
ernment recognized the power 
of the trade unionists by re¬ 
pealing the Criminal Law- 
Amendment Act of 1871. 

This legalised a limited degree 
of picketing. 

The 'seventies also saw 
an attempt, associated with 
Joseph Arch, to spread trade unionism 
among agricultural labourers. Trade 



THE FARM LABOURERS’ FRIEND 


Joseph Arch (1826-1919), a Warwickshire 
labourer, devoted his life to the interests of his 
class. In 1872 he founded the National Union 
of AgnculturaJ Labourers, and in 1885-1900 
represented West Norfolk in three parliaments. 


unionism has always been backward 
among farm labourers. In other industries 
the advent of the Industrial Revolution 
has done away with the isolation of the 
worker. The factory system serves to 
concentrate great masses of men under 
one roof, and the result has been not only 
to render possible concerted action among 
them, but to imbue them with a conscious¬ 
ness of economic power. But the changes 
brought about by the Agricultural Revolu¬ 
tion during the same period produced the 
opposite result The open-field system of 
cultivation has vanished from the face 
of England, and with it has gpne the 
system of intermixed holdings and joint 
husbandry. The inhabitants of a village 
no longer work side by side in the fields, 
associated together in a general partner¬ 
ship, and carrying on in common all the 
chief fanning operations. The English 
countryside is now covered with hawthorn 
hedges and ring-fenced farms, and the 
labourer stands alone, like the tiller of the 
soil in Millet's famous picture. The 
scattered condition of the rural population 
appeared to oppose an insuperable ob¬ 
stacle to the development of a vigorous 
trade-union movement. The individual 
farm worker lacked the confidence winch 
is instilled into a crowd by the security 
of numbers. Moreover, his exiguous re¬ 
sources did not easily stand the strain 
of a weekly contribution to the trade- 
union funds The difficulty of carrying 
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on propaganda work in these discouraging 
circumstances was extreme. 

In the 'thirties many thousands of farm 
labourers had joined Robert Owen’s 
movement, but this soon collapsed. After 
an interval of forty years 
Trade Unionism a new movement started 
& Agriculture in Warwickshire, m 1S72, 
under the inspiration of 
Joseph Arch. The movement attracted 
the attention of the press, and public 
sympathy was aroused. The National 
Agncultural Labourers’ Union was formed, 
and by the end of the year counted nearly 
100,000 membeis. Other trade unions came 
to its support, recognizing that underpaid 
labour m agriculture is a menace to 
organized labour in towns. The farmers 
retorted with a lock-out. They were un¬ 
willing to concede to the labourers the 
right to combine and the right to strike. 
The movement which had commenced 
auspiciously was not maintained Agri¬ 
culture now began to enter upon a period 
of acute depression, owing to the influx 
of American com. Under the altered 
circumstances the labourers found it use¬ 
less to strike for higher wages, since arable 
land was everywhere being laid down 
to grass with a consequent reduction 


in the number of men employed. In 
1SS1 the numbers of the National Union 
were reduced to 15,000, and thirteen years 
later they had fallen to 1,100. 

We now reach the period of the ’eighties 
and ’nineties The outstanding event of 
this period was the emergence of unskilled 
labour. The great mass of unskilled 
workmen were outside the trade-union 
movement. It is true that at various 
periods in the nineteenth century un¬ 
skilled labourers had been brought within 
the tiade-union movement ■ for example, in 
Owen’s union (the Grand National Con¬ 
solidated Trades Union), but this was a 
tempoiary phenomenon. The reasons for 
their exclusion from the movement were 
the high weekly contributions and, m 
some unions, the fact that admission was 
only through apprenticeship. ' The great 
bulk of our labourers,’ wrote John Burns, 
' are ignored by the skilled workers. It 
is this selfish snobbish desertion by the 
higher grades of the lower that makes 
success in many disputes impossible.’ 
There was thus a real danger that the 
trade unions would be confined to superior 
workers, the aristocracy of labour, and 
isolated from unskilled labour—with a 
consequent cleavage m the labour world. 



'THOSE IN FAVOUR’—STRIKERS AT THE INDIA DOCK 

Organization of workers employed at the docks was a matter of exceptional difficulty owing to the 
vast numbers of unskilled and unemployed men always competing for casual employment. But 
the condition of these casual labourers aroused compassion and m the dock strike that began in August. 
1889, public opinion helped them to obtain most of their demands The strike was led by Benjamin 
Tiliett, who organized the Dockers’ Union, now associated with the Transport Workers’ Federation. 
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Thi- situation was transformed by the 
great dock strike in 18S9, a famous land¬ 
mark in the history of the trade-union 
imminent. The success ol a strike by 
the women employed in making lucifer 
matches, m spite of their lack of funds and 
organization, followed by 
The great Dock the success of the gas 
Strike of 1889 workers, who won a re¬ 
duction of hours from 
twelve to eight, stimulated the efforts 
to organize the dock labourers The 
dockers were unorganized and had no 
funds, but public opinion rallied to their 
support and the result was that they 
gained their demand of sixpence an hour. 
In all these instances victory had been 
achieved in spite of weakness and the 
absence of organization. New unions thus 
came into existence, among dockers, 
railway workers and others, which at first 
were intended to be fighting unions un¬ 
encumbered with sick or accident funds. 
Their object was to be purely the improve¬ 
ment of the conditions of labour, and the 
funds were to be used only for purposes of 
strike pay. In other words they were trade 
societies only. This was known as the 
new trade unionism—the ' new model' of 
the ’eighties. But the fact is that there 
were always unions which had only trade 
objects, just as there were always unions 
which combined trade objects with friendly 
benefits. 

The reasons why unskilled labour 
favoured the purely trade society were 
partly that a union which was not bur¬ 
dened with friendly benefits was believed 
to be a better fighting instrument, less 
cautious and more aggressive, and partly 
that for poorly paid workers it was neces¬ 
sary to have a low contribution. Thus a 
union which had no friendly benefits 
would be recommended to the poorest 
workers by its greater cheapness. The 
refusal to combine friendly benefits with 
trade functions was short-lived, but the 
permanent effect of these years remained 
in the increased solidarity of the labour 
world. The older unions modified their 
exclusiveness, and greater sympathy was 
shown with the unskilled labourers. 

Early in the twentieth century trade 
unionism found its legal position once 
more assailed. In 1900 a strike, at first 


unauthorised, occurred among the em¬ 
ployees of the Taff Vale Railway Com¬ 
pany in South Wales. The strikers com¬ 
mitted certain unlawful acts, and the 
railway company, against the advice of 
its own lawyers, sued for damages, not 
the workmen, but their union—the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Railway Servants. 
The case was taken to the House of Lords, 
and the law lords decided that a trade 
union could be sued for damages alleged 
to have been caused by the action of its 
officers. This meant that the trade unions 
were now liable for any injury or damage 
done by any person deemed to be acting 
as an agent of the union. The Amalga¬ 
mated Society had not authorised the 
strike, nor the unlawful acts, but it was 
compelled to pay £23,000 in damages. 
The decision implied that a union was 
responsible for unlawful acts, even when 
committed by an agent contrary to its 
express instructions. In 1906 the Trade 
Disputes Act gave a trade union im¬ 
munity from civil action on account of 
any unlawful act ' committed by or on 
behalf of the union.’ 

Shortly afterwards followed the Osborne 
judgement. In 1908 a member of the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants 
took legal proceedings 
to prevent the union Osborne judgement 
using its funds for poli- and its results 
tical purposes, and the 
House of Lords gave a decision in his 
favour. The law lords determined, first, 
that trade unions were to be considered 
corporate bodies ; secondly, that as cor¬ 
porate bodies they existed for certain 
defined purposes; thirdly, that these 
defined purposes were laid down in 
the act of 1876 ; and fourthly, that since 
political action was not expressly referred 
to in the act, it must be considered out¬ 
side the scope of the trade-union move¬ 
ment. It is necessary to observe that it 
was not a matter of protecting the 
interests of a minority, because even if 
all the members of a union favoured 
political action they were prohibited by 
the Osborne judgement from undertaking 
it. The result of the judgement was to 
stultify all trade-union activities not 
included in the act of 1876; for example, 
even educational work. In 1913 the Trade 
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Union Act allowed a trade union ‘ to 
include in its constitution any lawful 
purpose, 1 so long as its chief objects were 
those of a trade union as defined in the 
act of 1876, but in the case of political 
objects expenses were to be met out of a 
political fund, from which any member 
was at liberty to claim exemption. The 
act of 1927 substituted the system of 
' contracting in ’ for ‘ contracting out.’ 

In other directions the trade-union 
movement has made notable advances 
since the early years of the century. In 
the first place, there has been a great ex¬ 
tension of membership. The number of 
trade unionists now exceeds five millions, 
and it is believed that about sixty per 
cent, of the adult male manual wage 
earners of the kingdom are organized, 
while the financial strength of the unions is 
shown by the fact that 
Organization of their accumulated funds 
Women Workers in 1920 exceeded fifteen 
millions. The unskilled 
workers, organized as we have seen at 
the end of the ’eighties, account for 
thirty per cent, of the trade-union 
membership. Women unionists were esti¬ 
mated in 1920 to number three-quarters 
of a million, though this was less than 
thirty per cent, of the adult women 
wage earners. The organization of women 
workers has been, indeed, one of the fea¬ 
tures of the present century. It was 
stimulated in particular by the Great War. 
Although some unions are organized ex¬ 
clusively for women, the majority—about 
nine-tenths—are members of trade unions 
admitting both men and women. 

In the case of agricultural labourers 
the movement of Joseph Arch has re¬ 
vived, and it is estimated that the num¬ 
ber of agricultural labourers in trade 
unions is about one third of the num¬ 
ber of men employed in agriculture. 
Another noteworthy feature of trade-union 
development has been its extension to 
what is sometimes called the black-coated 
proletariat. Shop assistants have been 
organized, clerks (particularly those in 
the service of the railway companies), 
teachers, civil servants, actors, journalists, 
shank officers and law court officials. 

An important development in trade 
unionism during the present century has 


been the progress made by the unions 
of railwaymen. The National Union of 
Railwaymen affords a striking example 
of a ' new model ’ of trade unionism (this 
is the third use of the term we have 
noticed)—what is usually 
called to-day ' industrial National Union 
unionism.' The structure of Railwaymen 
of a trade union may 
assume various forms: a craft union 
embraces men engaged on the same 
kind of work, for example, cutlers or 
bricklayers; occupational unionism brings 
together people working on processes 
which are kindred, for example, engin¬ 
eers ; and industrial unionism exists 
when the structure of the union follows 
the employers and brings together every¬ 
body connected with the employer. Thus 
the National Union of Railwaymen seeks 
to include even employees at railway 
hotels and railway printing works, and so 
forth. In short, instead of the workers 
being organized on the basis of their 
occupation, they are organized on the 
basis of the industry to which they belong. 

While railwaymen have thus given a 
notable example of the ' new model ’ of 
trade unionism, there has grown up among 
the engineers a movement known as the 
Shop Stewards’ Movement. The shop 
steward at first was responsible for the 
payment of trade-union contributions in 
the workshops. During the Great War 
he became the spokesman of the men to 
voice their grievances, and committees of 
stewards from different shops assumed 
control in matters relating to workshop 
conditions. 

In these latter years organized laboui 
has not only won a unique legal status, 
but it also enjoys an official status in all 
matters which concern manual workers. 
This measures the remarkable advance 
made by trade unionism since a century 
ago, when the movement was proscribed 
by law. This development had already 
begun before the Great War; for example, 
when the trade unions were made agents 
of the state in the administration of the 
Insurance Act. But it was during the 
war that organized labour secured especial 
recognition in all matters which affect 
labour. Trade unions have now gained the 
right to be consulted by the government, 
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and in this way their position has been 
fortified by state recognition and their 
dignity, prestige and strength proportion¬ 
ately enhanced. 

Two other developments in the trade- 
union movement must be briefly recorded. 
The first is the organization of trade 
unionism as a definite political movement. 
The second is the claim of organized labour 
to participate in the control of industry. 
Organized labour no longer seeks to 
confine its actirities to maintaining the 
standard of life of the workers in respect 
of hours and wages. Its horizon has 
widened, and it now seeks a share in 
management. Thus the National Union 
of Railwaymen in 1914 declared that ' no 
system of state ownership of the railways 
will be acceptable to organized railway- 
men which does . . . not allow them 

a due measure of control and responsi¬ 
bility in the safe and efficient working of 
the railway system.’ Again, the miners 
demand not merely nationalisation, but 
joint control and administration by the 
workmen and the state, and the institu¬ 
tion of national and district councils and 
pit committees, half their members to be 
nominated by the Miners’ Federation. 

One feature of trade-union history is 
the change in the attitude of economists 
towards trade unionism. We have seen 
how the economists, with 
New attitude some conspicuous exceptions 
of economists like Adam Smith and 
M'Culloch, were on the whole 
opposed to trade unionism. But it is 
now generally considered that, while there 
may be defects in the organization of 
labour, the benefits predominate. 

In the first place, trade unionism has 
been one of the most important factors 
in raising the standard of life of the 
workers during the nineteenth century'. 
It has not been the only factor, for other 
causes have operated to give the working 
community a higher standard of life at 
the end of the century than, it enjoyed 
at the beginning: mass production re¬ 
sulting from the invention of machinery ; 
improved methods of transport; free trade, 
which has cheapened the price of imported 
food and so left a wider margin to the 
wage earner for the purchase of other 
commodities. Thus machinery, transport 


and free trade have all helped to raise 
real wages, that is, wages as interpreted 
in terms of purchasing power. Still, these 
factors would not have exerted their full 
influence but for the strength of trade 
unionism, which has enabled workers to 
reap direct personal benefit from the 
improved economic situation. 

In the second place, it is now almost 
universally recognized that collective 
bargaining is necessary to place em¬ 
ployers and employees on a 
footing of equality, Labour Political and 
is a perishable commodity, moral effects 
and the workman who is 
not supported by a powerful union must 
take whatever wages are olfered to him. 
Without combination it is impossible for 
workmen to make their voices effectively 
heard. 

In the third place, trade unionism pro¬ 
tects a good employer from unscrupulous 
rivals who seek to capture the market 
not by superior efficiency of management 
but by reduction of wages. 

Fourthly, trade unionism leads on the 
whole to stability in industry. It pre¬ 
vents, as a rule, spasmodic strikes, for 
where the workers are well organized they 
tend to have a sense of greater responsi¬ 
bility and also a greater sense of security 
in the feeling that their interests are safe¬ 
guarded by their own officials with air 
intimate knowledge of industrial condi¬ 
tions. Most employers, in fact, now 
recognize that it is preferable to deal 
with representatives of organized labour, 
since this makes for less friction in running 
the industrial machine. 

The moral effects of trade unionism in 
inducing a feeling of confidence, and in¬ 
creasing the self respect and dignity of 
the workmen, must also be taken into 
account. And, finally, trade unionism, 
in so far as the members of the union 
are alive to their responsibility, gives a 
training in democracy. These moral and 
political effects of trade unionism have an 
economic reaction, because they make for 
greater intelligence, and so help to pro¬ 
duce the type of artisan that modern 
economic conditions necessitate ; for the 
modem machine demands of the worker 
intelligence, high character and regularity 
of conduct. 
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17 N the century which elapsed between 
Waterloo and the outbreak of the 
ii Great War of 1914-18 the modern 
industrial system had its growth, and 
mechanical means of transport at last 
made possible the effective distribution 
and employment of the world’s natural 
wealth. The factory sj^stem had its 
origin at the end of the eighteenth century 
(see Chap, 163) ; but it was not until 
the nineteenth century that machine 
production made enormous progress, and 
when it got well under way the population 
of the industrial nations grew by leaps 
and bounds. If we are to understand the 
increasing pressure of economic forces 
during the nineteenth century and those 
first fourteen years of the twentieth 
century that preceded the greatest war 
of history, we must realize that the 
populations of Europe made comparatively 
small progress until means were found to 
produce wealth in great quantities. 

It had always been a problem, not of 
producing new births, but of finding means 
of keeping children alive. Thus, during 
the first half of the eighteenth century, 
the population of England and Wales 
was almost stagnant; in 1700 it was 
roundly 5,800,000 and in 1750 it had 
grown to about 6,300,000. Yet, as we 
know, large families of ten, twelve or 
fourteen children were the rule; the 
majority of the children born failed to 
survive because of a condition of natural 
poverty. Then came the turning point, 
the year 1750, in which iron was first 
successfully smelted with coal fuel, and in 
which also James Watt first had his 
•attention directed to Newcomen's atmo¬ 
spheric steam engine (see page 4351), 


which led to his own wonderful series of 
engineering devices. With the getting of 
coal on a comparatively large scale, with 
the production of considerable quantities 
of iron, and with the consequent inventions 
of machinery made of iron, the population 
began to grow apace. The stagnant 
conditions of 1700-50 passed, and in 
1750-1800 the population of England and 
Wales grew by about 50 per cent. The 
figure for 1801 was 8,900,000, which, 
added to 1,600,000 for Scotland and 
5,000,000 for Ireland, gave the United 
Kingdom an aggregate population of 
15,500,000. Thereafter the pace acceler¬ 
ated, and in 1901 the United Kingdom, 
despite a fall in the population of Ireland, 
numbered 41,500,000 people, which again 
increased by 1914 to 46,000,000 people. 
We have to notice, also, that the major 
growth occurred after the invention of the 
locomotive and the steamship, 

Mechanical transport was to transform 
the world in all its activities. There is 
no more remarkable fact 
in history than that The New Wealth 
the armies which fought and big armies 
at Waterloo could move 
no more quickly than the legions of 
Rome z.ooo years before. The transport 
of the world had not altered for thou¬ 
sands of years; the horse in 1815 could 
pull no more weight and move no more 
quickly than on the Roman roads of 
a.d. 15. Indeed, the magnificent organ¬ 
ization of the Roman roads makes it 
possible to say with truth that the armies 
of Caesar could move on land more 
swiftly than the armies of Napoleon. 
But the railway and steamship changed 
alike the conditions of peace and war. 
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Thev carried fuel and raw materials to 
factories, they carried exports of manu¬ 
factured goods to pay for raw materials, 
and in war they were to make it possible 
to conduct operations on a scale hitherto 
undreamed of. In multiplying wealth 
they multiplied populations, and in 
multiplying populations they multiplied 
the masses of soldiery which could be 
wielded by the dictators of warlike 
operations. 

The rapidity of the British rise to 
affluence, from a condition of stagnation 
in which British industries were unim¬ 
portant in Europe, may be illustrated 
by reference to what 
Tremendous growth became the nation s 

of populations chief industries. 

Whereas in 1740 Great 
Britain produced only 17,000 tons of pig 
iron, in 1806 she produced 258,000 tons, 
in 1835 a million tons, in 1870 six million 
tons and in 1913 nine million tons. If 
we turn to the British consumption of 
raw cotton, we find that whereas in 1785 
it was 18 million lb., in 1811 it was 90 
million lb. The figures relating to wool 
are equally eloquent of progress ; in 1775 
the wool used in the British woollen and 
worsted industries amounted to 82 million 
lb., in 1875 to 351 million lb., and in 1913 
to 633 million lb. Or, if we turn to the 
export trade and to the first available 
figures for the United Kingdom, those 
of 1805, we find that in that year the 
British exports of British goods were 
valued at £38,000,000, whereas by 1870 
they had risen to £199,000,000 and in 
1913 to £525,000,000. 

It was by virtue of the activities 
expressed in such figures as these that the 
British population made the enormous 
advance that we have already noted. 
Between the end of the eighteenth century 
and the opening of the twentieth white 
men had learned how to preserve life as 
it had never been before preserved in the 
history of mankind; the result was an 
unparalleled expansion of population— 
an expansion which had been deemed 
impossible by economic writers who could 
not foresee the invention of means to 
produce wealth on a gigantic scale. In 
passing, we may note that the years 
preceding the Great War were notable 


for a marked decrease in the birth rate 
consequent upon the rise in the standard 
of comfort and the desire to restrict 
families within a compass which would 
make their up-bringing less onerous to 
their parents and leave more time for 
pleasure and recreation. 

The conditions of wealth changed and 
populations grew, but the ancient con¬ 
ceptions of international fear and hostility 
remained. The growth of populations 
meant the growth of armies—the growth 
of what has been so expressively termed 
‘ man power.’ Each expansion of wealth 
and population, instead of being con¬ 
sidered a proof of the power to live and 
grow in peace, was too often regarded as 
creating a new necessity for defence against 
possible aggression. So Europe, which 
had been for so many centuries im¬ 
poverished and desolated by war, used 
the new economic conditions provided by 
modern science to prepare big battalions 
for war on a larger scale. 

By her exploitation of splendid coal 
resources, made possible by the ingenuity 
of her inventors, Britain secured an 
astonishing lead in industrial develop¬ 
ment and became, in 
a well known phrase. Economic growth 
the workshop of the and rivalry 
world. Where before the 
British people had been backward 
in economic development, they became 
exporters instead of importers of manu¬ 
factures, and importers instead of ex¬ 
porters of raw material. Before this 
striking period of British inventiveness 
the nation had had to rely upon foreign 
engineers and foreign devices in many 
departments of work. The textile trades, 
pottery manufacture, paper making and 
other trades had been imported from 
abroad, and in the eighteenth century the 
best goods in use were gained by im¬ 
portation, paid for by the export of 
crude products. 

No one has put the great change 
into clearer terms than Professor Stanley 
Jevons, who, in his work The Coal 
Question, wrote: 

The history of British industry and trade 
may be divided into two periods, the first 
reaching backward from about the middle 
of the eighteenth century to the earliest 
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times, and the latter reaching forward to 
the present and the future. These two 
periods are contrary in character. In the 
earlier period Britain was a rude, half- 
cultivated country, abounding in corn, and 
wool, and meat, and timber, and exporting 
the rough but valuable materials of manu¬ 
facture. Our people, though with no small 
share of poetic and philosophic genius, were 
unskilful and unhandy, better in the arts 
of war than those of peace ; on the whole, 
learners rather than teachers. 

But as the second period grew upon us 
many things changed. Instead of learners, 
we became teachers ; instead of exporters 
of raw materials, we became importers; 
instead of importers of manufactured 
articles, we became exporters. What we 
had exported we began by degrees to 
import, and what we had imported we 
began to export. 

While this great development proceeded, 
and Britain grew apace in -wealth and 
population, her possible and potential 
rivals were out of the running. The other 
great European coal country, Germany, 
was still no more than a geographical 
expression, divided into many states 
differing in politics and in economics, 
with high tariffs against each other. 
Germany, destined to become the chief in¬ 
dustrial country of Europe, 
Competition was, in an economic sense, 
from Germany in embryo. There was no 
possibility of considerable 
economic development until the establish¬ 
ment of the German Zollvcrein in the 
nineteenth century. It was not until rS33 
that the German Zollverein began to 
cover the larger part of North and South 
Germany, and it was not until the forma¬ 
tion of the German Empire at the con¬ 
clusion of the Franco-German war that 
German industry may be said to have 
obtained its full opportunity. From that 
time onwards German progress was re¬ 
markably rapid, and Britain experienced 
serious German competition, in home, 
colonial and foreign markets. 

It was with Germany as with Britain. 
The possession of coal and iron furnished 
a firm foundation for modern industry, 
and although she had not the long coast 
line that was such an asset to Great 
Britain, she made splendid use of her 
central position in Europe by establish¬ 
ing a fine national railway system. Even 
on the sea, despite her natural disadvan¬ 


tages, she became a serious competitor. 
As for the United States, that modern 
giant of industry, for different reasons 
her development of great industrial re¬ 
sources came late in history. The smelting 
of iron with coal in America did not begin 
until long after it had become a common¬ 
place in Britain. The country that pos¬ 
sessed the greatest coal 
resources in the world, Late development 
enormously greater than of United States 
those of any other coun¬ 
try, made such late use of them that 
even in 1880 the quantity of pig iron 
produced by her was less than half 
that produced in the British Isles. It 
is difficult to realize how small was the 
population of America in times quite 
recent. When the Franco-German war 
was fought the population of the United 
States was about as large as that of 
France, and the great majority of her 
less than forty million people was engaged 
in primary pursuits. 

It was between 1880 and 1890 that 
America and Germany began to work 
their great resources upon a large scale, 
and from that time forward the industrial 
supremacy of Great Britain began to wane. 
As recently as 1885, Britain produced as 
much iron as America and Germany put 
together. Then came the great change, 
Five j'ears later, in r890, the United 
States produced 9,200,000 tons of pig 
iron against 7,900,000 tons produced in 
the United Kingdom, and from then 
onwards the disparity increased, the 
American population and the American 
industrial production alike increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

To give one more illustration of econo¬ 
mic change, it maybe recalled that in 1867 
the whole world produced 7,500,000 tons 
of iron, and that Britain produced nearly 
4,000,000 tons of this world output. Two 
generations later, when the Great War 
broke out, the world was producing about 
75,000,000 tons of pig iron, and the con¬ 
tribution of the United Kingdom was 
10,260,000 tons. The last half of the nine¬ 
teenth century was a period of rapid 
economic mutation in the world at large, 
and the changes increased in rapidity 
as time Went on. New industries quickly 
sprang into existence and old industries 
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were r to change their methods. A 
world which for centuries had seen trades 
carried on by old traditional methods 
arrived at conditions in which it became 
a commonplace for a great industry to 
change its processes fundamentally in a 
decade or less. 

Amidst these changes Britain contrived 
to raise the standard of living of an ever 
increasing population ; for, although there 
was industrial development in the world 
at large, markets grew as well as com¬ 
petitors. There proved to be room for all, 
and, indeed, the opening years of the 
twentieth century down to the beginning 
of the Great War saw a remarkable in¬ 
crease in the exports of the chief exporting 
nations. 

Just as the rapid growth of populations 
in the nineteenth century meant, in the 
survival of international hostility, the 
growth of armies, so the growth of scientific 
industry meant the growth of armaments, 
the invention of weapons of precision, the 
building of bigger war vessels, the perfect¬ 
ing of the means of destroying human life. 
Science, which taught men how to keep 
their children alive, also taught them how 
to kill on the principle of mass produc¬ 
tion. The Industrial Revolution meant a 
revolution in methods of warfare, and the 
Europe of the century after Waterloo 
employed its best talents and its greatest 
discoveries to make possible a scale of 
human destruction undreamed of by 
Napoleon. 

\\ hile world trade and industry, as we 
have seen, were expanding, the world’s 
colonial development was also 
Acquisition proceeding. The colonisation 
of Colonies of the American continent, of 
Africa and of Australasia by 
the European nations was conditioned 
partly by human enterprise and partly by 
geographical conditions. It was natural 
for those countries which faced the 
Atlantic to breed seamen, and for those 
seamen to explore the high seas. That 
is how it came about that the great 
new communities of European blood came 
to be chiefly derived from the nations 
bordering the Atlantic sea-board, and of 
these Britain, France, Spain, Portugal 
and Holland became the chief colonisers. 
This pegging out of colonies virtually 


ceased long ago. The new worlds came to 
be divided up among a few nations, while 
those who through their geographical 
situation had taken no part in discovery 
and annexation were left out in the cold. 
So, in 1913, Germany and Italy, two of the 
great powers of Europe, were almost 
without colonies of any particular value. 
In 1921 there were 12,300,000 Germans 
and 11,100,000 Italians living outside 
Europe, and for the most part living under 
foreign flags. 

Here, too, as in commerce, there is 
plenty of room for misapprehension of 
the true meaning of things. The old 
conception of a colony was of a thing 
owned, a thing ruled, a 
thing tributary, and it Advantages of a 
was this conception that Colonial Empire 
led to colonial resent¬ 
ment and colonial rebellion. But it was 
learned, if slowly, that people were not 
content to be ruled from afar by a home 
government necessarily ignorant of colonial 
needs and conditions. The great British 
colonies have become British Dominions 
as independent of home control as if they 
were foreign states. However, it should 
not be overlooked that in questions of raw 
material and emigration the ' possession ’ 
of independent colonies in the modem 
sense may still be of special importance to 
a mother country. The ties that exist, free 
as they are of obligation, do make it pos¬ 
sible to consider economic problems in the 
best possible spirit, and do assist in the 
solution of problems of emigration. It is a 
continuous cause of ill feeling in some 
countries that there are few or no parts of 
the world to which their people can mi¬ 
grate to places under their own flag ; that 
they are denied as foreigners the means of 
taking a share in the development of new 
lands. These are considerations which the 
world has seriously to face. 

We have said that the experience of 
long years of trade proved that, while 
competition increased in modern times, 
there was room enough in the world’s 
markets for all competitors. The point 
is of such great importance that we give 
the facts. The commercial expansion of 
the years 1900-1913, measured by export 
trade in millions of pounds sterling, was 
as follows for the chief countries: 
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igoo 

1910 

1913 

United Kingdom 

.. 291 

430 

525 

United States 

. . 286 

356 

51 ° 

Germany 

. • 231 

367 

496 

France 

.. 164 

249 

2 75 

Italy 

■ ■ 54 

83 

100 

Austria-Hungary 

. . 81 

101 

1 15 

Holland 

.. 141 

218 

258 

Belgium 

77 

136 

T 43 

Switzerland . . 

■ ■ 35 

49 

55 

Spain 

32 

39 

4 2 

Russia 

76 

153 

150 

Norway 

xo 

J 5 

21 

Sweden 

22 

33 

46 

Denmark 

16 

27 

43 

Argentina 

• • 35 

75 

97 


This very remarkable account of pro¬ 
gress begins, we should note, with the 
year 1900, which was justly accounted 
one of ' booming' trade. In 

Relation of that year the United King- 
Trade to War dom exported £291,000,000 
worth of goods, and every 
commentator rejoiced in the fact as being 
exceedingly creditable to an old-estab¬ 
lished commercial people. The figures 
of 1910 and rgr3 compare with what was 
a good year, and we see that in 1913 
British exports reached the remarkable 
total of £525,000,000, or £234,000,000 
greater than in 1900. And this was 
done, we may observe, while America, 
Germany, France, Italy and indeed every 
other nation in the list made advances 
to which the adjective enormous can 
justly be applied. There was a certain 
rise in prices which affected the figures, 
but for the most part the growth was in 
actual quantity of trade. The world of 
commerce was increasing its dimensions 
at an unparalleled rate. 

This must be regarded as vital to the 
argument. The conception that the com¬ 
mon development of the whole world is 
necessarily hostile to the interests of any 
particular country is thereby shown to be 
contrary to recorded facts, just as it is 
entirely contrary to economic theory. 
The economist properly looks upon trade 
as a matter of mutually satisfactory 
exchanges, knowing that the exports of 
one country are the imports of another, 
and that buying and selling are profitable 
alike for buyer and seller. 

Country A does not discharge a hostile 
broadside by furnishing exports to country 
B. On the contrary, it furnishes B with 


goods which are bought by persons who 
need them for their own economic purposes. 
Moreover, the purpose of exports, the 
function of exports, is to gain imports. 
Great Britain does not send products 
abroad, either to a foreign country or to a 
British dominion, to get rid of them, but 
to pay for the all essential imports without 
which she cannot maintain her great 
population. She exports textiles to Canada 
to gain in exchange corn and apples, and 
sends locomotives to South America to 
gain in exchange meat and hides. 

The conception that trade can be 
greatly affected by the possession of 
armaments is an inheritance from ancient 
days when the capture of territory and the 
enslavement of its population were 
commonly practised. For so many cen¬ 
turies did it remain true that the 
conqueror gained by his conquest not 
territory alone, but riches, 
that the ancient con- Foreign Conquest 
ception of the meaning and Commerce 
and consequences of con¬ 
quest survive, if vaguely, in the thought 
and in the arguments of our own day 
and generation. In the years preced¬ 
ing the Great War never a week passed 
without the printing of some article in 
which one could trace the conception of 
warring for trade, of warring for wealth. 
But a nation can no longer enslave a rival 
or destroy by conquest its people and its 
industries. While modem warfare is 
deadly enough, by comparison with a 
large population the life losses are small. 
In ancient times the loss of a war often 
meant the destruction of a people; 
in modern times such destruction is 
impossible. 

It is not to deny the horror of modern 
warfare, nor to minimise the terrible loss 
of life which it entails, to declare with 
truth that in modern conditions it is 
childish to think of warfare as destroying 
a people. In 1928 the populations of the 
nations which engaged in the great contest 
of 1914-18 were larger than when they 
entered it in 1914, save perhaps for 
France, whose stagnation in population is 
due not to the effects of warfare, but to 
the deliberate restriction of births. 

From the fact that modem warfare 
cannot destroy a population, it follows that 
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it cannot destroy the trade of that 
population, although it may seriously 
affect it. If country' A conquers country 
B and destroys a certain proportion of its 
manhood, we may be quite sure that in 
the process country A will lose approxi¬ 
mately as many men as she herself 
contrives to kiU. Further, if country 
A succeeds by warfare 
Repercussions in crippling the trade of 
on the victor country B, we may be quite 
sure that in the process 
she will greatly cripple her own trade. 
In our time, the conqueror may be 
little or no better off than the conquered 
when it comes to making peace. The 
greatest economic sufferer by the Great 
War was undoubtedly Great Britain, and 
the indemnity payments she has been 
able to obtain from Germany, even if we 
leave out of account the repayment of 
British war debt to the United States, are 
a mere trifle compared with the losses 
incurred through the dislocation of com¬ 
merce caused by the process of conquest. 
Emerging from the war as a conqueror, 
Britain found herself with an enormous 
army of unemployed workpeople and a 
crushing burden of debt. 

Writing some years before the Great 
War began, in his book entitled Europe's 
Optical Illusion, Norman Angell very well 
summarised the fallacy of all modem con¬ 
quest in the following words : 

As the only possible policy in our day 
for a conqueror to pursue is to leave the 
wealth of a territory m the complete posses¬ 
sion of the individuals inhabiting that 
territory, it is a logical fallacy and an 
optical illusion in Europe to regard a nation 
as increasing its wealth when it increases 
its territory, because when a province or 
state is annexed the population, who are 
the real and only owners of the wealth 
therein, are also annexed, and the conqueror 
gets nothing. The facts of modem history 
abundantly demonstrate this. When Ger¬ 
many annexed Schleswig-Holstein and Alsatia 
not a single ordinary German citizen was 
one pfennig the richer. Although England 
' owns ’ Canada, the English merchant is 
driven out of the Canadian markets by the 
merchant of Switzerland, who does not 
‘ own' Canada. . . Conversely, armies 
and navies cannot destroy the" trade of 
rivals, nor can they capture it. The great 
nations of Europe do not destroy the trade 
of the small natrons to their benefit, because 
they cannot; and the Dutch citizen, whose 


government possesses no military power, 
is just as well off as the German citizen, 
whose government possesses an army of two 
million men, and a great deal better off 
than the Russian, whose government possesses 
an army of something like four millions. 

Nevertheless, we must remember certain 
things which do not seem to have been 
always present to the mind of the writer 
of the words quoted. While it is true that 
Britain endured a great economic loss 
through the Great War, although a con¬ 
queror, it is also true that she would have 
lost economically more heavily still if she 
had been a loser. For, while her trade was 
dislocated in a thousand places by the 
exigencies of war, she was still able to 
maintain her sea connexions and a large 
part of her shipping, and was in a position 
at the dose of the war to resume business, 
even if admittedly on a smaller scale and 
in circumstances of the greatest difficulty. 

Let us imagine for a moment that the 
Central empires had succeeded. Success 
would have meant the destruction of 
the British navy, the 
capture of British ship- Effects of defeat 
ping and the surrender on Great Britain 
of the British govern¬ 
ment through the consequent failure of 
supplies. With so large a part of the 
food supply and of the materials of 
industry derived from beyond the seas, 
the United Kingdom’s 46,000,000 people 
would have been quickly reduced by 
starvation, and surrender would have been 
forced upon them. The economic position 
of the British Isles is peculiar. AH civiliza¬ 
tions are artificial, but the British organi¬ 
zation is based to such a large degree upon 
commerce that there must remain very 
great doubt whether, in the event of such 
- calamity as the destruction of its 
economic basis, the trade of Britain would 
return in such measure as to enable her 
to resume her old standard of life and to 
support so great a population. The imagin¬ 
ation boggles at the idea of so tremendous 
a catastrophe. 

Even here, however, the conqueror 
would find Iris difficulties. In possession of 
the ports of Britain, Germany would have 
found it necessary herself to make pro¬ 
vision for the conquered population. She 
herself would have had to organize 
supplies, or to allow trade to continue, to 
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save herself from the troublesome task 
of maintaining a conquered people. Some 
compromise would have been necessary 
to prevent a disaster which would have 
shocked the world. 

Whatever the arrangements made, it is 
idle to ignore the fact that Britain after 
the conquest might have found the very 
greatest difficulty in recovering her old 
position. As emigration would have been 
impossible for her people, she would have 
had to endure an extraordinary degree 
of deprivation and discomfort, probably 
accompanied by a great increase in the 
death rate for a considerable period. It 
is impossible to escape the general con¬ 
clusion that Britain would have sunk 
in the scale of nations and would have 
had to endure a very much lower scale 
of living. A large part 
War destructive of of her shipping might 
intangible assets have been taken from 
her and much of her 
carrying trade might never have returned. 
Productive industry no doubt would have 
been gradually restored, for no conquest 
could alter the fact that Britain possesses 
great coal resources and iron and lime¬ 
stone beds. Much of British wealth, 
however, is not founded on production, 
and it is precisely because this is true 
that the defeat of Britain would assuredly 
have had the gravest economic conse¬ 
quences. These are the facts which were 
not faced by Norman Angell in his writ¬ 
ings, great as was the truth underlying 
many parts of them. 

And Britain is something more than an 
island state. She is the head and front of 
a great federation of free self-governing 
dominions, and she exercises imperial rule 
in India and the crown colonies. The 
conquest of Britain, therefore, would have 
meant the disruption of the Empire, and 
that disruption would have had far- 
reaching economic consequences. And 
economic issues are largely bound up 
with others not less important. The 
shock to British prestige and the profound 
discouragement which would have ensued 
upon the destruction of so proud an edifice 
would undoubtedly have had a profound 
effect upon every department of British 
endeavour. It is idle to meet these con¬ 
siderations merely with the argument that 


conquest of a thickly populated European 
territory is not worth while. 

Five years before the Great War broke 
out, Professor Hans Delbruck wrote: 

What Germany has set herself to do is 
to enforce such a position that German 
influence, German capital, German en¬ 
gineering and German intelligence can 
compete on equal terms with those of other 
nations. 

That is a very lair expression by a German 
of what has been called the straggle for 
' a place in the sun.’ 

We have already ob- Struggle for a 

served how the world Place in the Sun 
outside the old estab¬ 
lished civilizations of Europe and Asia 
came to be colonised by seafaring 
nations bordering the Atlantic. That 
process left important nations without 
any share in the development of new 
lands, and we must not wonder if at last 
a united Germany, rising to wealth and 
influence by virtue of great natural gifts, 
came to regard with some degree of bitter¬ 
ness a world in which she could take no 
reasonable share as a colonising power. 
We must not forget that German organizing 
ability, applied to a favourable territory, 
would undoubtedly produce good results. 
Those who know German cities and 
German industries, and who have been 
witness of the genius which informs their 
activities, could have no reasonable doubt 
that if the Germans had had a coast facing 
the Atlantic, and had bred seamen, they 
would have taken a great and worthy 
part in world development. In large part 
the same observations are true of Italy, 
which remained a geographical expression 
until quite recent years, and became a 
great nation too late to find a place in 
the sun. 

The control of raw materials also came 
to present itself as of supreme importance. 
The old nations of Europe are necessarily 
largely dependent upon supplies of raw 
products from undeveloped territories. 
The liberal economic policy of the British 
Empire, however, never denied its natural 
wealth to the world at large, and when the 
Great War broke out it was even dis¬ 
covered that German interests had mono¬ 
polised the zinc of Australia, which British 
capital had neglected. There is no doubt. 
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however, that the feeling that the world’s items marked with an asterisk in the above 
resources were unequally divided amongst list), and therefore an aim to possess the 
its governing powers played its part in world's ^ greatest navy in addition to 
the production oi ill feeling and the the worlds greatest army. . The British 
growth of armaments. Traditional mis- government, faced with this issue, found it 
conceptions about the economics of war necessary to build capital ships in reply, 
mingled with real and practical modern and, as events showed, if she had not done 
issues in creating a war spirit in Europe, so the war of 1914-18 would have ended 
Political and economic prestige were differently. Those who had a proper 
counted one, and each nation saw r itself respect for German industry and German 
as defending or enlarging its economic ingenuity entertained no doubt that 
dominion. German capital ships in action would be 

So the Europe of the nineteenth and able to give a good account of themselves, 
early twentieth centuries, growing in And so it proved to be. When we con- 
industrial power, made preparation for sider the results of the Battle of Jutland, 
war not the least of its we may indeed wonder what would have 
Huge preparation industries. Millions of been the issue if the British government 
of armaments men were divorced from had neglected to reply to the German 
production and made a fleet laws. 

burden upon working populations to The organization of Europe as an 
secure nations from feared aggression, armed camp not only placed an enormous 
Conscription was everywhere the rule save biuden upon the shoulders of European 
in the United Kingdom, and most of the working citizens, but, we 
finest working men of Europe became parts must remember, was a Economic loss 
of a great war machine. Germany, with draft upon the productive of big armies 
her long land frontiers, built up the largest powers of Europe. It is 
and best equipped arm}' the world had easy to forget that a soldier represents 
ever known. Britain, maintaining a small a double economic loss—that producing 
voluntary army which could at best do no nothing himself he has to be supported 
more than place a small expeditionary by those who produce. The standing 
force upon the Continent of Europe, rested armies of Europe thus represent a tre- 
her defences upon the maintenance of a mendous deduction from economic power, 
supreme navy. In the opening years of Preparation for war is an industry dc- 
the twentieth century it became evident structive of wealth, save in so far as it 
that Germany was aiming at the possession calls out ingenuity resulting in inventions 
of both a supreme army and a supreme which may he useful in peace (see 

navy. German feet laws were enacted. Chapter 17S); for the most part, however, 
the effects of which, failing adequate science works for peaceful purposes, and 
building by Britain, would have been to finds its productions turned to destructive 
give Germany supremacy at sea. The employments. 

German fleet law, thrice amended, ran The growth of modern wealth, the 
thus in 1913 : growth of great populations—and the 

correlative growth of great armies—were 
We, \\ilham, by the Grace of God, unaccompanied by any enlargement of the 
German Emperor . . . decree . . . there 5 C • A , , , ° T . . 

shall be: ^ ability of individual statesmen. It is 

( 1 ) The Battle Fleet, consisting of: unfortunate for mankind that as the 

1 fleet flagship* factors of peace and war increase in magni- 

5 squadrons oi 8 battleships each'- tude men do not gain any corresponding 

30 small craTsersl as scouts P° wc / of organization or leadership. Thus 

(2) The Foreign Sendee Fleet, consisting of: i° rma i 10rl °f enormous armies gave 

8 large cruisers* men the power to launch movements 011 

10 small cruisers. an unprecedented scale, with no more 

„ . ability than was possessed by statesmen 

his meant the eventual building of 6x and commanders in days when armies were 
capital ships of the first class (i.e. the comparatively insignificant in size. 
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During most of the nineteenth century 
military commanders disposed of men by 
the hundred thousand ; in the twentieth 
century soldiers arc employed by the 
million. The millions have to find leaders 
in men whose powers of disposition are not 
one wit greater than, if as great as, those 
possessed by bygone generals who wielded 
forces which would have been considered 
negligible in the Great War. 

Thus also it is with economic powers. 
Men of necessarily limited experience and 
ability find themselves charged with the 
conduct of gigantic economic operations 
whose ramifications affect the lives and 
happiness of millions. No doubt to some 
extent men rise to the occasion, but it is 
questionable whether the ability to deal 
with work and its products in great 
masses is possessed by more than a few 
distinguished men, and the chances of 
finding them when they 
The control of are wanted must be ex- 
increased powers tremely rare. The de¬ 
ficiencies of men, their 
limitations and proneness to error, their 
failures of judgement, their inevitable 
spells of fatigue in moments of severe 
strain and stress, matter little when 
small affairs are in progress ; we have to 
remember that when the scale of affairs 
is magnified enormously men are no less 
subject to the weaknesses to which all 
flesh is heir. 

The Great War of 1914-18 witnessed 
the conscription of fighting men, the con¬ 
scription of industrial power and the 
conscription of wealth upon a scale 
unknown before, but it produced few 
if any men capable of handling the 
tremendous forces which were set going. 
At any given moment the direction of the 
lives of tens of millions of soldiers and 
war workers was in the hands of over¬ 
worked and physically weakened com¬ 
mittees who could at best see only partially 
the forces under their command. Thus, 
errors came necessarily to be large-scale 
errors, and when lives were wasted it was 
not by the thousand but by the ten 
thousand. It is with war as with vehicles 
A man driving a small cart can by error 
at worst kill one or two people. The 
same man at the levers of an express 
railway train can, with an error of 


judgement no greater, cause the death of 
hundreds of people. When war, as in the 
twentieth century, comes to mean the 
enlistment of all the forces of a nation 
and their concentration upon one purpose, 
there are bound to be human mistakes 
on a scale which it is terrible to con¬ 
template. 

The economics of the Great War came 
to mean the enlistment of the entire 
working po'.vers of the 
nations. This was not Commerce controlled 
foreseen. No one at by the government 
the beginning of hos¬ 
tilities dreamed that beiore the contest 
was ended the three British government 
departments which controlled ships, muni¬ 
tions and food would, in effect, take charge 
of the greater part of the national supplies. 
In 1918 the imports of the United King¬ 
dom were almost entirely chosen, controlled 
and directed by the government in the 
interests of the nation. When the Armis¬ 
tice was signed in 1918 nearly 95 per 
cent, of British imports were under 
control. The economics of modem war 
cannot be understood unless we realize 
this. In the year 1918 British imports 
were roundly 35,200,000 tons, and they 
were thus controlled : 

Tons 

Ministry of Food .. .. 12,700,000 

Ministry of Munitions : munitions, 
metals, ores, nitrate, lubricat¬ 
ing oil, machinery .. .. 12,000,000 

War Office and Admiralty : wool, 
flax, hemp, jute, hides, leather, 
oil, steel plates, guns, etc .. 5,000,000 

Timber Controller .. .. 2,500,000 

Board of Trade : cotton, oil, paper, 
pulp, tobacco .. .. .. 3,000,000 

Total ,. .. 35,200,000 


This table refers solely to imports. Of 
home operations, the mines, the railways, 
agriculture, food distribution, alcohol- 
all these and many more were under 
government control or supervision. With¬ 
out previous experience of such far- 
reaching operations, men had to adapt 
themselves to unwonted tasks. There 
were generals in the field and generals 
in civilian operations, and all of them 
necessarily made mistakes on a large scale 
in dealing with affairs of such magnitude. 
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The En r ' [‘c ot 1914 had attained tr> 
a condition nf economic interdependence 
between its component nations, and 
between those nations and the world 
outside Euiope, upon which depended the 
welfare and livelihood of its nearly 500 
million people. The interchanges between 
the European nations were enormous, 
and the imports into Europe in exchange 
for the exports of Europe were vital to 
her civilized existence. The three chief 
commercial nations of Europe—Britain, 
Germany and France—had great foreign 
investments in the Old and New Worlds. 
It is estimated that Germany in 1914 
had some £ 1,200,000,000 invested abroad, 
nearly one half of which 
War & national was invested in Austria- 
interdependence Hungary, Russia, the 
Balkans and other parts 
ot Europe. Britain's foreign and colonial 
investments probably amounted to 
44,000,000,000, of which, however, only 
some £ 200,000,000 were invested in 

Europe. France had very considerable 
sums invested in Russia and elsewhere. 

In particular, Germany’s economic con¬ 
nexions with her European neighbours 
were very close, She utilised her central 
position to great advantage, and became 
the largest trader with many European 
countries. With her foreign trade, her 
foreign investments and her organizing 
ability Germany took a great and syste¬ 
matic part in the economic development 
of pre-war Europe. Hence the term 
‘ peaceful penetration,’ which was so fre¬ 
quently heard, and expressed the truth 
that a nation can by peaceful means do 
more to spread its influence and culture 
than by any process of conquest. 

While internally the nations of Europe 
became increasingly interdependent from 
economic causes, the dependence of 
Europe upon extra-European supplies was 
always increasing with its growth of 
population. The demand in Europe for a 
higher standard of life meant, in economic 
terms, a demand by Europe upon the 
rest of the world for more food and raw 
materials. With the population approach¬ 
ing 500,000,000 (in 1921 the number was 
closely estimated at 453,000,000) Europe 
was making an enormous call upon Asia, 
Africa, America and Australasia for 


products with which to supplement her 
own limited resources. This dependence 
of Euiope upon supplies from without 
was by no means equal throughout 
the Continent, and it was most marked 
in the places where the standard of life 
was highest. 

The world outside Europe, and par¬ 
ticularly Africa, America and Australasia, 
owed its economic development to Euro¬ 
pean enterprise and exportation of capital. 
In effect, Europe for many years exported 
to the New World railways, docks, 
harbours, factories and all the working 
apparatus of modern trade and industry. 
Britain played the chief part in this 
development. Hence the extraordinary 
figure of £4,000,000,000 for British over¬ 
seas investments which we have already 
noted as existing when the Great War 
broke out. Other nations played a much 
smaller part in this economic process, 
but the}’ gained much by it. The economic 
development of Australia, for example, 
mainly accomplished by British capital, 
enabled all Europe to gain by the resultant 
products. The enormous British invest¬ 
ments in North and South America pro¬ 
duced for the world at large supplies of 
food and material which were an especial 
gain to Europe. It is generally true that 
one cannot improve any part of the world 
without favourably influencing the world 
as a whole, and the more we come to 
realize the economic interdependence of 
nations, the more we realize the real 
interest they have in each other's progress 
and welfare. 

An enterprising trader seeking a sphere 
of activity would not think of setting 
up business in a poor 
neighbourhood with no Nations benefit by 
prospects; his aim is mutual prosperity 
to find well-to-do cus¬ 
tomers in a rich area. It is not a 
little strange that this consideration is 
so often neglected when international 
trade is discussed. A nation existing 
in a world of poor nations must neces¬ 
sarily be poor itself unless it has 
within its own borders supplies of every¬ 
thing it needs. A trading population 
like that of Britain, Germany, France or 
Italy, inhabiting a territory of definitely 
limited resources, must, if it is to advance 
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economically, trade freely with the world 
at large and, if it has a true economic 
outlook, rejoice that it exists in a world 
of progressive and well-to-do nations and 
not in one in which universal poverty 
reigns. Britain, a nation naturally poor, 
grew wealthy by trading freely with all 
the world and by bringing to her ports 
the wealth which nature denied her. 

If we regard Europe as an economic 
unit, we see it a well endowed area and 
yet one which has great need to go outside 
its borders to supplement its own natural 
provisions. This important economic fact 
led to the great exchanges between Europe 
and the world outside Europe which were 
so marked a feature of world commerce 
when the Great War .broke out. And 
what the war did was not only to break 
the economic links which existed within 
Europe, but to violate the fruitful ex¬ 
changes between Europe and the New 
World which had done so much to raise 
the standard of civilization in Europe. 

In such economic circumstances, war in 
Europe was a menace alike to the worker 
and to the capitalist. All the real in¬ 
terests of both capital and labour are 
opposed to war. 

To the worker, selling the products of 
his hand or brain for wage or salary, war, 
by destroying or limiting the power of 
international exchange, lowers 
War lowers the value of real earnings, 
real wages Real wages are counted in 
the commodities which one 
can obtain in exchange for one’s work. 
The count by money received means little 
or nothing; the real test is what money 
will buy, and the intrinsic value of what 
money buys is determined by the facilities 
for free exchange. The ideal position for 
the earner of wage or salary is that he 
shall be able to exchange his earnings for 
any product produced in any part of the 
world ; 'only by that means can he, as a 
citizen of the world, make the best use 
of its products. What war does is to 
destroy the means by which a worker 
exchanges his work for what the world 
has to ofter. 

So in the Great War there was the 
spectacle of men unable to command with 
their wages the first necessities of life. 
Things were bad enough in the Allied 


countries which had access to the sea, 
but in the Central empires the sufferings 
during and after the war were indeed 
terrible. Hundreds of thousands perished 
from malnutrition. Diseases such as 
consumption had fell sway, and millions 
of European citizens carried and will 
carry to their graves the marks ot depri¬ 
vation which they and their parents 
endured (see page 4907). 

The sufferings of the peoples through 
war and the economic consequences of 
war arc, however, well known, and it is 
unnecessary here to dwell at length upon 
them. It is sometimes said that while 
the masses suffer through war, the 
capitalists and financiers make gains. 
We have even heard the 
assertion made that capi- Financiers do 
talists promote war to not gain by war 
enrich themselves. What 
we have said, however, of the economic 
interdependence of nations, and of the 
mutuality of interest which exists and 
is growing among the world's economic 
governing powers, forbids the conception 
that capitalists and financiers have any 
interest in war. The successful opera¬ 
tions of modern oapital can only he 
pursued in conditions of settled peace. 
It was the large measure of peace in 
Europe that reigned between 1871 and 
1914 that enabled the continent as a 
whole to make such unparalleled progress 
in wealth and population. As we have 
seen, the trade of the great nations 
increased enormously in the opening 
years of the twentieth century, and there 
is no doubt whatever that, if the war 
of 1914-18 could have been avoided, 
the economic progress of the years 
1914-29 would have eclipsed all previous 
records. The capitalists and financiers 
of Europe, in that half generation of 
advance, would have made further great 
progress in national and international 
economic organization, and from their 
point of view nothing could have been 
more disastrous than the actual course 
of events. 

It is perfectly true that when war 
breaks out a great demand is set up for 
the products of certain industries, and 
that great immediate gains may be made 
by government contractors. Even for 
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tlit -r, lini’.fVfi. tht-rr is no prospect of 
] i miarimt gain, and indeed not a few 
of the Bnti-h firms who took a large part 
in funddting the main munitions of war 
fUilcrt J most severely from the economic 
reactions after the war. Generally, the 
gain? accruing from war contracting are 
most unrvtnlv divided; one business 
firm mav v.in a fortune ; another may 
as t a-ily lose all that it possesses. There 
can he no question that economically 
the Great War was a terrible disaster 
for British mining, British shipping and 
British industiy; and that war profiteers 
were an accompaniment of war opera¬ 
tions does not in the least invalidate 
the conclusion that all the real and 
substantial financial, in- 
Terrible losses du-trial and commercial 
to British trade interests of Great Britain 
were put to hazard and 
suffered disastrously. The great staple 
trades of Britain, cotton and wool, coal 
and iron, shipping and ship-building, 
had not even in 1929, eleven years 
after the conclusion of the war, recovered 
from the blows dealt them in a world¬ 
wide economic disaster, which necessarily 
affected most of all the nation that relied 
upon world trade and world peace for 
its prosperity. 

It proved to be the finest and most 
characteristic of British industries that 
suffered most severely by the economic 
upheaval. The very trades upon which 
British greatness was built went to pieces, 
and indeed had to be deliberately torn 
to pieces to satisfy the greed of war. 
Measures were framed for safety in ship¬ 
ping which amounted in effect to the 
suppression of old trade routes and the 
diversion of ships from one sea to another. 
This strategy, while it helped to secure the 
safety of the nation, was nevertheless 
fraught with far-reaching consequences 
to British shipping in peace. Britain 
was compelled to risk her dearest and 
most arduously won economic possessions 
to secure her war position. Because 
ships were short in supply, she had to cut 
off materials from great trades. As for 
coal, the fast factor in British prosperity, 
the war was merciless to British interests, 
and it remains questionable, after the lapse 
of more than a decade, whether British 


coal will ever recover its pie-war position. 
These are considerations which affect 
industry as a whole, and they have as much 
significance for master as for man, for 
capital as for labour. 

Nor must the human element be for¬ 
gotten. Whether a man be employed or 
employer, his personal relations to his 
country and his kind are the same ; he 
has to suffer in his own person the evils 
and the sorrows of war. If he has sons 
to give, they are given. The economic 
operations of war are directed by business 
men and officials many of whom lose their 
sons. How idle it is, therefore, to speak of 
war as affecting classes unequally; the 
truth is that all alike have to share the 
common consequences of a conflict which 
does not pass until the flower of a nation's 
manhood, drawn from all classes, has been 
sacrificed for uncertain ends. 

The economics of war here discussed, 
although a matter which embraces the 
fortunes of the entire world and of all its 
inhabitants, is of peculiar importance to 
the white races, and es¬ 
pecially to Europe, which War as it affects 
is still the fountain of the white races 
white civilization. The 
world is led by the white races, and it 
is to be remarked that the whites, at 
the most liberal estimate, amount to no 
more than one in three of the whole 
population of the world. The Great War 
thus appears as an internecine conflict 
among that minority of the world's people 
which is responsible for the leadership of 
civilization. 

Such a conflict was bound to have 
profound reactions in the world at large. 
In India, in China, indeed in all Asia, in 
Egypt and elsewhere, the white races 
suffered a loss of prestige and of power 
which may have far-reaching consequences 
for the world at large, in all its activities, 
whether political or economic. If the 
white leadership of the world is to remain, 
the economic and political disasters which 
accompanied the greatest war in history 
must not occur again. White civilization 
could not sustain the repetition of such a 
conflict, enforced by the new implements 
and methods of destruction which science 
is still busily adding to the fighting powers 
of the world’s governments. 
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What the world needs is an economic 
synthesis which will enable it to make the 
most of its limited resources. The best 
of the world’s organizers perceive this, 
and despite the grave difficulties which are 
presented by political boundaries and 
customs barriers do their best to co-operatc 
in the interests of a general economic 
advance. We see increasingly the forma¬ 
tion of international associations for the 
improvement of industry and for the 
conservation of resources. These have to 
function in a world in which political 
boundary lines cut clean through natural 
economic fields, and in which customs 
barriers sever both natural and artificial 
links of economic communication. Nothing 
is more remarkable than the manner in 
which men, seeking to do the best for the 
development of industries, struggle to 
overcome the unfortunate political divi¬ 
sions and differences which are so utterly 
opposed to economic considerations. 

There can be no possible doubt that if 
the resources of Europe could be used as 
an economic unit, just as the resources 
of the United States are 
Need for an used, there would be an 
economic union enormous increment of 
wealth to the European 
peoples. Conversely, if the United States, 
instead of being established as an eco¬ 
nomic unit, was broken up into many 
political states, each with a customs tariff 
hostile to the other, every part of 
America would suffer disastrously. The 
progress of divided Europe, in face of 
constant war and preparation for war, 
can only be considered wonderful. 

It is not that a self-contained Europe is 
possible, or that self-containment is in 
itself ideal. The world as a whole is 
necessarily self-contained, for it can have 
access to the resources of no other planet; 
who can doubt, however, that it would 
gain immeasurably if the rich resources of 
a larger and superior planet were open to 
its people ? The United States, rich as it 
is in coal and iron, field and forest, oil and 
copper, lead and silver, is nevertheless 
dependent upon other nations for a large 
variety of products. A Europe united 
economically, or bound together by liberal 
commercial treaties, would not be self- 
contained, and would still have to seek 


without its borders products which nature 
has denied it or given it inadequately. 
But there is no doubt whatever that peace¬ 
ful and liberal economic intercourse within 
its fine area, continued for a generation, 
would add enormously to its economic 
powers and to that yearly flow of con¬ 
sumable wealth which we term income. 

In f.hapter 182 the economic chaos in 
Europe resulting from the War is de¬ 
scribed in detail. It is for the gravest 
consideration that the menace of renewed 
European war still remains, and that while 
it remains white civilization is in danger. 
Civilization is an inheritance, and it has 
no necessary permanence. It is a thing 
that each generation lias to learn from its 
predecessor, and which it 
may or may not con- Menace of a 
tinue or develop. Life is eccond World War 
a succession of lives, a 
unity which may be either linked or 
broken by generations of decay. Human 
history is full of examples of the dis¬ 
continuity of human progress; civili¬ 
zations have developed and died again 
and again. If there could have been 
continuous development, the world of the 
twentieth century would be much better 
worth living in. The preservation of white 
civilization is a trust which we inherit, 
and which it is our duty to safeguard and 
uphold. 

Civilization connotes much more than 
the development of economic powers; 
nevertheless, a sound economy lies at the 
basis of the lives of men, since they must 
be fed and housed and provided for. The 
struggle with economic forces does not 
end ; its continuance is forced upon man¬ 
kind. That is the true and worthy war¬ 
fare, the real battle of life. If it is to be 
waged successfully, if men are to obtain 
more than poor results from arduous 
labour, they must put away the ancient 
conception that wealth is to be gained or 
sustained by war and preparation for war. 
The Europe of 1914 was an armed camp ; 
post-war Europe remains an armed camp, 
with great additions to aerial fighting 
forces which menace mankind with new 
and swifter methods of destruction. In 
these circumstances, the white leadership 
of the world remains in peril, and a large 
part of the work of mankind is frustrated. 
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wl? u le elec tro-magnetic waves discovered by Hertz led the distinguished scientis 
r ^hver Lodge vleft), bora la 1851, to pursue his great pioneer work of demonstrating the nossibiht- 
of wireless communication. The first working system was demonstrated in 1896 by Guflielmo MaiconJ 
bom in 1874 and here seen at the age of twenty-five, whose genius lay in h,s .mmediate pTrcep?ion“ 
the practical possibilities inherent in a theoretical discovery. 

SCIENTISTS AND INVENTORS TO WHOSE WORK WIRELESS IS DUE 

Left, photo, Elhotl & Fry, right, Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Co. 


James Clerk-Maxwell (1831-79), left, working upon the concepts of Faraday, published his electro¬ 
magnetic theory of light m 1864. A development of Maxwell’s theories by the German physicist 
Heinrich Hertz ( 1857-9^), right, produced results upon which wireless communication was afterwards 
batsed. I11 iSSS he demonstrated the analogy between electro-magnetic waves and light waves. 

Left, National Portrait Gallery, London 
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CHAPTER 176 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 

How the Scientific Discoveries of the Nineteenth 
Century reacted on the World of Practical Affairs 

By J. W. N. SULLIVAN 

Author of History of Mathematics in Europe, Aspects of Science, etc. 


uring the nineteenth century the 
external characteristics of civiliza¬ 
tion under went a greater change 
than had occurred in them during 
any preceding century. Indeed, it would 
hardly be too much to say that during 
this one century civilization changed 
more than it had done hitherto since the 
decline of the Roman Empire. This 
change has been so great and so rapid that 
it has created a new mental outlook. 

The modem mind expects change; 
it takes change for granted. New tech¬ 
nical discoveries of all kinds are taken as 
a matter of course. Nobody doubts that 
motor - cars, aeroplanes, wireless sets 
will be continually improved. Further, 
nobody doubts that radically new things, 
such as television, will speedily become 
practical and commercial propositions. 
The modern man lives in a world whose 
progress has become, as it were, automatic. 
Now it must be remembered that the 
whole of this outlook is new ; this habit of 
mind is completely modem. Up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century the 
vast majority of mankind lived in a static 
world. The horse and the sailing ship 
were, as they had been for centuries, 
virtually the sole means of transport, 
and—a very important point—communica¬ 
tion depended on transport. 

On a rapid survey of the technical 
progress made during the nineteenth 
century our attention is naturally arrested 
by two characteristics—the revolution in 
means of transport, and the revolution in 
means of communication. And we further 
notice the interesting fact that, for the 
first time, communication has become 
largely independent of transport. Much 
of our communication still depends upon 
transport, it is true. It is the motor-car, 


the train, the steamship, the aeioplane 
that carry our letteis. But the land 
telegiaph, the submarine cable, the 
telephone, wireless telegraphy and tele¬ 
phony are means of communication pure 
and simple. 

In a discussion of the scientific inventions 
of the nineteenth century, therefore, it is 
inevitable that our attention should be 
concentrated chiefly upon the development 
of means of communication and means of 
transport, implying by 'means of com¬ 
munication ’ those that exist for com¬ 
munication only. And we shall see that 
the histories of these two great advances 
are entirely different. 

The one owes comparatively little to 
pure science, while the other is the direct 
outcome of the most abstract researches 
of the greatest scientific 
intellects of the time. Communications 
Indeed, nowhere is the and transport 
influence of science on 
invention more marked than in the 
history of our present means of communi¬ 
cation. They are the offspring of electro¬ 
magnetism, which to-day includes almost 
the whole of physics, the science which 
holds pride of place amongst all the sciences. 
No amount of practical knowledge and 
experience would have led to the invention 
of wireless telegraphy. That invention 
only became a concrete fact on the basis 
of certain recondite and highly theoretical 
speculations, supported by the profoundest 
mathematical analysis. The invention 
of the steam engine was an entirely 
different matter. For that only a compara¬ 
tively rudimentary scientific knowledge 
was required, in addition to the skill and 
ingenuity of the experienced practical 
man. The one was born, the result of the 
severest analysis, in the dreaming mind of 
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a mathematician , the other was born, 
the rt s ult of trial and error, in the sweat 
and grime of the workshop 

There is evidence that the idea of the 
electric telegraph occurred to Samuel 
Morse in 1832. The first telegraph line, 
however, was not installed until May, 
1844, when it was laid between Washington 
and Baltimore m the United States. At 
that pi nod knowledge of electrical science 
was m a comparatively rudimentary 
state. Certain simple phenomena of the 
electiic current had long been known, and 
its generation by chemical processes had 
become fairly familiar. But certain char¬ 
acteristics of the transmission of electrical 
currents, which were to lead to practical 
difficulties later, were not even suspected 
Morse’s achievement was by no means 
an accident, but he v r as dealing, in the 
land telegraph, with particularly' simple 
electric phenomena. This became ap¬ 
parent, later, when the submarine cable 
was invented. 

The first submarine cable was laid, 
between Dover and Calais, in 1850. It 
was certainly not ideal, judged by modern 
standards, but it was sufficiently successful 
to inspire the grandiose project of laying 



INVENTOR OF THE MORSE CODE 


His experiments with electricity led Samuel 
Finley Breese Morse (1791-1872), the American 
artist and scientist, to invent a system of com¬ 
munication by electric telegraph. The code he 
introduced perpetuates his name. 
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EARLY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
Charles Wheatstone (1802-75), professor of 
experimental physics at King’s College, London, 
promoted, with W F Cook, the progress of 
telegraphy in England. This is the five-needle 
telegraph which they patented in 1837. 

Science Museum, South 

a cable across the Atlantic. The history 
of this enterprise is one of the most 
romantic in the history of invention. 
Again and again did the pioneers of this 
great undertaking suffer defeat. Indeed, 
had it not been for the imagination and 
public spirit of the American financier, 
Cyrus Field, they would have had to 
retire from the contest. After many 
disappointments and a huge expenditure 
of money, material and labour, the 
satisfactory and permanent communica¬ 
tion of England with America- was 
achieved in 1866. To the success of this 
great invention there contributed, as is 
usual, very many small inventions. The 
manufacture, winding, storing and paying 
out of so great a length of cable required 
special apparatus of various kinds. The 
ingenuity of many practical men and small 
inventors was fully requisitioned for the 
service of the great cable. But one 
essential contribution to the success of 
the whole enterprise was that of the 
mathematician—in this case, Lord Kelvin. 

The importance of this fact for us is that 
it is characteristic of the nineteenth 
century advances in communication. 
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Those advances were achieved only by a 
stricter association between science and 
industry than had ever occurred before. 
Ail interesting aspect of this association 
is that the science involved was, ap¬ 
parently, the most remote from piactical 
affairs of aLl the sciences—the science, 
namely, of mathematical physics. Kelvin’s 
services were invoked because it was found 
that the electric current in a long sub¬ 
marine cable seemed to behave quite 
differently from a current in an ordinary 
land wire. Kelvin, to begin with, knew 
no more of the reason for this state of 
affairs than did anybody else. But, with 
the instinct of genius, the idea occurred 
to him that the diffusion of electricity 
through a submarine cable was analogous 
to a certain problem in the diffusion of 
heat through a conductor. This problem 
had already been worked out by the great 
French mathematician, Fourier. All that 
Kelvin had to do was to interchange, in 
his mind, certain chai acteristics of heat con¬ 
ductors for corresponding characteristics 



A GREAT MATHEMATICIAN 


The mathematical gemns of Lord Kelvin (1824- 
1907), whose name is borne by many valuable 
inventions, played an important part in the 
laying of the first Atlantic cable. He was there¬ 
after consulted on many similar enterprises. 
Photo, Russell 



AN EVENTFUL MOMENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE ATLANTIC CABLE 

After a series of failures to establish permanent connexion between the Old and New Worlds by 
means of a cable across the Atlantic, success was finally achieved m 1866. In the same year the 
cable laid by the Great Eastern m 1865, which bioke two thirds of the way across, was picked up 
and completed A painting by Robert Dudley represents the recoveiy of the lost cable. 
Courtesy of Sir Daniel F. Gooch, Bart. 
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i if t It ctrical conductor?. Once this was 
done, the form of the two problems 
\\,i' the uinic. He could then use the 
'iilutinn given by Fourier and interpret 
it in electrical terms. 

The moral of this story is obvious, and 
it is one that subsequent progress in the 
nineteenth century was to confirm over 
and over again. Fourier’s researches were 
undertaken for their mathematical interest. 
It did not seem that they would ever have 
any practical applications. His book on 
The Theory of Heat was not designed for 
heat engineers. It was intended for mathe¬ 
maticians, and by them it was described 
as a ‘ mathematical poem ’—as beautiful 
and as useless as a poem. Yet it has turned 
out to be of the first importance to elec¬ 
trical engineers, of whom Fourier never 
dreamt. Telephone engineers to-day, 
besides telegiaph engineers, would find it 
impossible to design their circuits w r ere 
it not for a purely mathematical discov¬ 
ery called Fourier’s Theorem, a discovery 
which was made without either the hope or 
the expectation that it would ever prove 
useful. Indeed, as we shall see still more 
clearly when we come to consider wireless 



IEAN BAPTISTE FOURIER 


Experiments on the theory of heat early absorbed 
the attention of the great French scientist, Tean 
Baptiste Fourier (176S-1830), famed for his 
mathematical series. His striking researches are 
embodied in fits Thdorie anaiytique de la chaleur. 

Engraving by F, Botlly 



MICHAEL FARADAY 


Great service was done to the foundation of 
electrical science by the investigations of Michael 
Faraday (1791-1867), the brilliant experimenter 
whose discoveries include magneto-electrical 
induction, whence proceeded the modern dynamo. 

National Portrait Gallery , Loyidon 

telegraphy, the history of the communi¬ 
cation inventions of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury may be described as the discovery 
of uses for mental achievements that 
everybody considered useless. 

In order to see the advances in com¬ 
munication during the nineteenth century 
as one connected whole, we must begin 
with Michael Faraday's discovery of 
electro-magnetic induction hi 1831. This 
is, from the purely scientific point of 
view, the central scientific discovery 
of the century. The biological theory of 
evolution is usually regarded as the 
century's outstanding scientific achieve¬ 
ment, but it is very questionable whether 
even that theory will affect our views of 
the universe as profoundly as the scien¬ 
tific outlook that Faraday's discovery has 
made possible; for Clerk-Maxwell derives 
from Faraday, and Einstein from Clerk- 
Maxwell. However that may be, there is 
no question about the greater practical 
importance of Faraday's discovery. 

Fie discovered that if the electric current 
in a wire is varying in strength, it can 
create a current in a neighbouring, 
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separate wire. The current in the second 
wire is strongest when the current in the 
first wire is being made or broken, for 
then the variation of current in the first 
wire is greatest. On this one fact rest 
practically all the applications of electricity 
to industry. The dynamo, for instance, 
is nothing but an embodiment of this prin¬ 
ciple. Scientifically 
Prime importance of considered, the phe- 
Faraday’s discovery nomcnon of electro¬ 
magnetic induction is 
the intimate link between the phenomena 
of electricity and those of magnetism. 
For it can be shown that an electiic 
current is surrounded by a magnetic 
field, and that it is the increase and 
decrease of this field that creates the 
' induced ’ current in the second wire. If 
a wire be made to move across a magnetic 
field a current is created in the wire. This 
is the simple principle employed in an 
electric generator, where a coil of wire is 
made to revolve between the pole pieces 
of a magnet. But before Faraday’s dis¬ 
covery could be fully utilised its mathe¬ 
matical laws had to be investigated. 

Now Faraday was not a technical 
mathematician. His way of thinking 
shows very great mathematical insight, 
but he had had no technical mathematical 
training. For this reason, although his 
discoveries were welcomed by the scientific 
world, his theories about them were 
considered quite unintelligible. Highly 
trained mathematicians, used to the very 
precise vocabulary of their own science, 
stared helplessly at Faraday's descrip¬ 
tions of ‘ lines of force ’ and ' axes of 
power.’ Faraday could not translate 
these conceptions into the conventional 
language of science, and many mathema¬ 
ticians, after fruitless efforts, found them¬ 
selves quite unable to understand him. 

Besides this difficulty, however, there 
was a deeper reason for their lack of 
comprehension. Nowadays, everybody 
with a wireless set can talk glibly about 
electro-magnetic waves m the aether, but 
in the early nineteenth century nobody 
referred electric occurrences to outer 
space at all Electricity was vaguely 
thought of as some kind of fluid which 
resided on the surface of bodies or else 
flowed along conducting wires. The fact 


that two electrified bodies could act upon 
one another at a distance was well known, 
but this action was regarded as immediate 
and inexplicable. It was inexplicable in 
the same sense as gravitation was inex¬ 
plicable. The mutual gravitation of bodies 
had to be accepted as an ultimate fact 
about matter ; matter simply happened 
to be that kind of thing. Similarly, the 
attraction or repulsion of electrified 
bodies was regarded as an ultimate fact. 
It was further supposed that electrical 
attraction, like gravitation, took place 
instantaneous^. An electrified body was 



THE EARLIEST DYNAMO 

One practical demonstration of Faraday's 
theories was the electro-magnet which he con¬ 
structed in 1851. When the copper disk was 
rotated a curient was generated in it and the 
apparatus acted as a rudimentary dynamo. 
Model tn Science Museum of original tn the Royal Institution 
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-upp )-’- r l tn act on another at a distance 
without anv time whatever bring required 
fur rue tran-misrion of this action. 

It is not surprising that, with such ideas 
current, no particular importance was 
attached to the space sc-paratinq electrified 
bodi 5. Whati vc-r went on in that space 
happened instantaneously. Attention was 
directed v/hollv to the ekctiilied bodies 
and away from the intervening space. 
Wc ran sit that the mathematical 
mind, in this instance, 
Limitations of the actually had a bad 
mathematical mind effect on science. It 
is the defect ot that 
mind that it is too easily satisfied 
with purely formal explanations, provided 
they are of a kind that enables results to 
be correctly calculated. The aether was, at 
that time, a perfectly well known concept. 
It had been invented to explain the 
phenomena of light—in particular, the 
fact that light takes time to travel. It 
was invented to answer the question: ' If 
light takes eight minutes to reach the 
earth from the sun, where is it after it 
has left the sun and before it has reached 
the earth ? ’ It could be shown that light 
did not consist of little pellets shot out 
by the sun. It could only be a wave 
motion in some universal medium. But 
although scientific men were quite familiar 
with the aether, they made no attempt to 
apply it to electrical phenomena. 

Faraday’s whole conception of electric 
phenomena was radically different. In 
his mind’s eye he saw the electrical in¬ 
fluence spreading out in all directions 
from the conductor in straight or curved 
lines—his ' lines of force.’ These lines 
repelled one another and also other lines 
coming from a similarly charged body. 
They reached across space in huge curves 
to terminate on some other body. Along 
these lines existed a state of tension. They 
were trying to contract, as stretched 
elastic tries to contract. Hence the 
‘ attraction ' between an electrified body 
and some other body. The whole field of 
operations, in Faraday's view, existed in 
the intervening space between electrified 
bodies. If his view was correct the in¬ 
teresting and vital part of an electric 
current was to be found outside the wire, 
and not inside it, or on its surface. This 


notion seemed to his contemporaries ex¬ 
tremely paradoxical. But it was this 
in-'piiation of Faraday’s, as we now- 
know, that made wireless telegraphy and 
telephony possible. 

Faraday’s actual discoveries were 
speedily utilised but, as we have seen, his 
theories were neglected. It required a 
very rare type of genius to see the inner 
meaning of Faraday’s remarks, and to 
give this meaning precise mathematical 
expression. The genius appeared in the 
person of James Clerk-Maxwell, to whom 
the whole of the great and expanding 
world of wireless is primarily due. Other 
researches of Clerk-Maxwell would have to 
be discussed in any account of the pure 
science of the nineteenth century, but 
here our attention must be confined to 
his electrical researches. He agreed with 
Faraday that the space around any 
electrified or magnetised body was the 
scene of stresses and strains in the aether.. 
Variations in the electrification or magneti¬ 
sation of a body were attended by varia¬ 
tions in the electric and magnetic forces 
in the surrounding space. 

Clerk-Maxwell gave these connexions 
precise mathematical expression, and he 
made the astonishing 
discovery, on exam- Electrical researches 
ining his equations, of Clerk-Maxwell 
that these variations 
of electro-magnetic force were propa¬ 
gated through the surrounding space, 
not instantaneously, but with a certain 
definite velocity. He was able to calcu¬ 
late this velocity, and reached the extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting result that it was 
equal to the velocity of light. 

The scientific importance of this dis¬ 
covery is overwhelming. It united the 
two separate sciences of electro-magne¬ 
tism and optics. The phenomena of 
light became, in fact, a branch of electro¬ 
magnetism. Light is an electro-magnetic 
phenomenon; light waves are mercly 
short electro-magnetic waves. This dis¬ 
covery was published in 1864. But Clerk- 
Maxwell’s ideas were too original to be 
appreciated immediately. Scientific men, 
in order to follow him, had to adopt an out¬ 
look entirely different from that to which 
they were accustomed. Most of them 
were unable to make the effort. Even 
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Kelvin, to the end of his long 
life, never accepted Clerk- 
Maxwell’s theory. 

Amongst those who did 
was Heinrich Hertz, the bril¬ 
liant young German physicist. 
But he saw that, if the theory 
was to be accepted, it must 
be experimentally confirmed. 
Clerk-Maxwell had mathe¬ 


matically prophesied the exist¬ 
ence of electro-magnetic waves 
travelling through the aether 
with the velocity of light. 

Plow were they to be produced 
experimentally ? This is the 
pioblem Hertz set himself, 
and which he magnificently EStnactaag, 
solved. It was in 1888 that (7? K' 
he artificially produced electro- jjj 

magnetic waves in his labora- ...» 
tory, and, by various experi- 
ments, such as reflecting and W 
refracting them, showed their 'j*‘ A 

analogy to light waves. Thus P 7f %■, - 
a great scientific theory, a | if /W 
product of the rarest insight, L 
was proved beyond all doubt. - 
Hertz was probably quite satis- W 

fled at having made a contri- 0n ijeceml: 
button to pure knowledge; Cornwall, t 
but it very soon dawned on m long-dist 
more than one mind that in change 
this discovery were the seeds 
of a mighty revolution in our means 
of communication. 

As early as 1894, Sir Oliver Lodge made 
successful experiments in transmitting 



successful experiments in transmitting 
messages by wireless waves. 
The advent With the advent ot Marconi 
of Wireless the practical side of the 
discovery progressed rapidly. 
In June, 1897, Marconi sent a mes¬ 
sage over a distance of nine miles. A 
year later he was able to send a 
wireless message across the English 
Channel, and in 1901 he successfully 


WIRELESS CONQUERS THE ATLANTIC 
O11 December 12, 1901, the first wueless message was received 
on this lonely aerial at Signal Hill, Newfoundland, from Poldliu, 
Cornwall, thus eclipsing all Marconi's previous experiments 
in long-distance transmission, and announcing a revolutionary 
change in the means of trans-Atlantic communication. 

Courtesy of Mai coin's Wilder Telegraph Co. Ltd. 

ir means irrelevant to our present purpose. The 
important aspect of the discovery, from 
idge made our point of view, is that it was the 
.nsmitting direct outcome of the most abstract 
ss waves, scientific speculations. It is natural for 
: Marconi the outside world to pay more attention 
of the to the man who makes a scientific dis- 
1 rapidly, covery a practical success than to the man 
a mes- who makes the discovery. That is why 
miles. A Marconi's name is a household word 
send a while Clerk-Maxwell’s name is known by 
English comparatively few. Yet there can be no 
iccessfully question as to the relative importance 


telegraphed over a distance of three 
thousand miles. We may say, therefore, 
that by the end of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury the new means of communication 
was a practical success. 

A full account of the practical difficul¬ 
ties that had been overcome and which 
yet remained to be overcome would be 


of the two men. 

The point is important, because the 
governing classes have hitherto shared 
the ignorance of the ordinary public. 
Nothing is stranger than that the whole 
complexion of civilization was changed 
by science during the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, and yet that this dominant 
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power reru\ul no state support. The 
burdtn of the public speeches of the 
scientific men of that time is their com¬ 
plaint at the lack of government recogni¬ 
tion and support. Clerk-Maxwell, as it 
happened, was a Scottish landowner, and 
so was free to devote all his time to his 
scientific speculations. Had he been less 
fortunately placed we should probably 
still be without wireless telegiaphy. 

In reviewing the history of telegraphy 
we see that pure theory has played the 
dominant part. The further developments 
of wireless telegraphy, and telephony also, 
are connected with the further develop¬ 
ments of theory. It was in 1S79 that Sir 
William Crookes published his researches 
on the electric discharges in vacuum 
tubes, researches which were to lead to 
the electron theory and to the discovery 
of X-rays. Certain modem processes in 
wireless depend directly on the theory of 
electrons, which again is an outcome 
purely of the passion for scientific know¬ 
ledge. But although the consequences 
of the electron theory, should it ever lead 
to the artificial disruption of the atom, 
will dwarf all the scientific applications of 
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SIR WILLIAM CROOKES 


The researches of Sir William Crookes (1832- 
I9T9), inventor of the Crookes tube, form an 
important progressive step towards the electronic 
theory developed from them by Sir J. J. Thomson 
(see page 5004), Crookes was knighted in 1897. 

Photo, Elliott < 5 * Fry 



A MASTER SCIENTIST 


Albert Einstem, a German Jew born at Ulm in 
1S79, owed his parly scientific reputation to the 
special or restricted theory of relativity which he 
formulated in 1905. For the implications of his 
later general theory see Chapter 1S7 
Photo, t.N.A. 

the past, these applications are not yet 
practical, and do not concern us. 

Another great scientific discovery which 
falls within our period, Einstein’s 
Restricted Principle of Relativity, pub¬ 
lished in 1905, is even more innocent of 
practical results. It would be unwise to 
say that it always will be, for even the 
history of telegraphy is enough to show 
us-that we cannot regard any scientific 
discovery as practically useless merely 
because it is highly abstract. 

Amongst scientific discoveries whose 
practical application became immediately 
obvious we must rank X-rays, discovered 
by Rontgen in 1895. The use of their 
marvellous penetrative properties was 
immediately realized. It was through 
these properties that they were discovered, 
by what we might term an accident. They 
were not, like Clerk-Maxwell’s electro¬ 
magnetic waves, foreseen theoretically. 
Indeed, for a long time their nature was 
not understood. We know now that they 
enter into Clerk-Maxwell’s general scheme ; 
they are, in fact, extremely short electro¬ 
magnetic waves and it is to their shortness 
that their penetrative properties are due. 
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Their use in medicine and suigery is 
well known and this is, indeed, the most 
obvious of their applications. A less 
known use of them, at present of small 
practical but of great scientific interest, is 
their application to the analysis of crystals. 
This branch of research is of growing 
practical importance because of the light 
it throws on the intimate constitution of 
certain substances, but the origin of this 
analysis is worth describing as one of the 
prettiest ideas m modern science. 

The problem to be solved was the 
apparently quite useless problem of deter¬ 
mining the exact length of 
X-Rays and X-rays. Now the length 
Crystal analysis of ordinary light waves 
is usually determined by 
what is called a diffraction grating, a sheet 
of glass on which lines arc ruled very close 
together. It is essential that the distance 
between adjacent lines should be of the 
same order of magnitude as the length of 
the waves to be measured. That such 
instruments can be constructed for visible 
light is sufficiently marvellous. Gratings 


crystals be used to analyse the X-rays, 
but the X-rays could be used to analyse 
the crystals. A good deal of work has 
been done along this line, and the inti¬ 
mate structure of many crystalline bodies 
is now understood. The further extension 
of this branch of knowledge will enable 
us to control the formation of many sub¬ 
stances, with results of which the artificial 
manufacture of diamonds would be one 
of the most insignificant. 

We have spoken so far of those inven¬ 
tions which were the outcome of the 
theoi'etical developments of Faraday’s 
discovery of electro-magnetic induction. 
That discovery, however, was capable of 
immediate application without waiting for 
the long train of theoretical consequences 
worked out by Clerk-Maxwell. In the 
dynamo, as we have said, the principle is 
applied directly. Dynamo designers have, 
of course, their own technical problems, 
but the only important discovery in pure 
science that they utilise is Faraday’s. And 
with the' invention of the dynamo a whole 
host of industries came into being. Its 



having more than 1,700 lines 
to the millimetre have been 
made. But it was suspected 
that X-rays were one or two 
thousand times shorter than 
light waves. It was obviously 
hopeless to rule a grating to 
measure them. Nobody could 
hope to rule a million lines to 
a millimetre. 

The brilliant idea occurred 
to Professor von Laue that 
nature had already provided 
such diffraction giatings. It 
was known that the atoms in 
a crystal are arranged in an 
orderly manner, and von Laue 
saw that a crystal, regarded as 
made up ol equally spaced 
layers of atoms, was exactly 
the diffraction grating re¬ 
quired. The distance between 
the layers of atoms is just the 
distance required to diffract 


FIRST PRACTICAL DYNAMO 


the X-rays. This idea proved 
perfectly successful in prac¬ 
tice, and it was found that the 
method could be, as it were, 
inverted. Not only could the 


The progress ol electric lighting by arc lamps was greatly- 
accelerated by the introduction of the dynamo of Zenobe 
Theophile Gramme, a Belgian electrician, in 1870, This photo¬ 
graph shows one ol his earlier models, an advance incorporating 
the ring armature invented by Pacinotti in i860. 

Science Museum, South Kensington 
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EDISON AND ONE OF HIS INVENTIONS 


Almost every branch of science has been affected by the pro¬ 
lific inventive genius of the American Thomas Alva Edison, 
here seen seated in his study before the phonograph that he 
devised. The introduction of vast improvements on former 
methods of telegraphy was due to his investigations. 

Photo, Underwood & Underwood 


importance in transport is obvious. Apart 
from electrically propelled vehicles the 
whole motoring industry, since dynamo or 
magneto is an essential part of any motor¬ 
car, rests upon Faraday’s discovery. And 
there are other industries which, although 
not directly dependent on the dynamo, 
would not exist in their present form with¬ 
out it. A very good example of this is 
offered by electric lighting. 

The first form of electric lighting was by 
the use of the arc lamp. It was in 1801 
that Sir Humphry Davy first observed 
that if an electric current be made to flow 
through two pieces of carbon, whose ends 
are in contact, an electric arc can be 
created by slightly separating the ends. In 
this experiment, of course, the electric 
current was generated chemically, by 
‘ cells.’ A large arc required a very large 
number of cells. In a repetition of this 
experiment in 1808, Sir Humphry Davy 
used a battery of no fewer than 2,000 cells. 
This system of lighting, although interest- 
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ing scientifically, was not a 
commercial proposition. It 
could not become cne until 
means of producing suitable 
carbons for arc lamps were 
discovered, and, more impor¬ 
tant still, until electric current 
could be generated cheaply. 

Even when the first problem 
was solved there was no large 
demand for carbons until after 
the Gramme dynamo was 
invented in 1870. This was 
the first really practical and 
economical dynamo. With its 
invention electric lighting by 
arc lamps made rapid progress, 
and its application to com¬ 
mercial purposes is therefore 
dependent on the dynamo. 
Besides Faraday’s theories, 
then, the great factor in the 
development of electric light¬ 
ing was Davy’s discovery of 
the arc. Any other scientific 
principles involved are of com¬ 
paratively minor importance. 
Photometric investigations, for 
instance, as to how the light 
from an arc is distributed in 
surrounding space are of im¬ 
portance to designers, but are not essential 
to the production of electric light. 

The invention of incandescent elec¬ 
tric lamps was equally dependent on the 
dynamo and is, even more than the arc, 
a record of trial and error. Experiments 
began as early as 1841, when De Moleyns 
constructed a very imperfect lamp. They 
weie continued by King and Starr in 
1845, by Staite in 1848 and by Watson 
in T853. None of these attempts was 
successful, partly because an efficient 
dynamo had not yet been invented. 
Even when the dynamo was invented the 
construction of a satisfactory filament 
continued to present great difficulties. 
Edison, in 1S78, employed a filament 
composed of platinum covered with carbon 
for trial purposes, but abandoned it. 
Many other attempts were made along 
these lines. Metals such as platinum and 
iridium were mixed with refractory oxides 
such as magnesia and zirconia, but in no 
case was the result satisfactory. Finally, it 
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began to dawn upon a laige number of 
people, of whom Edison was one, that the 
incandescent electric lamp must fulfil 
certain conditions. These were as follows : 
The filament must be of caibon ; it must 
lie in a vacuum ; the containing vessel 
must be of glass ; the filament must be 
led in by platinum wires hermetically 
sealed in the glass. With the construction 
of a lamp fulfilling all these conditions 
the pioblem was solved. 

Subsequent researches weie concerned 
chiefly with the nature of the filament. 
In 1897, Ncrnst produced a lamp where the 
filament was of magnesia. In the latter 
part of the nineteenth century and the 
fiist decade of the twentieth several 
metallic filament lamps wcic invented. 
Osmium, tantalum, tungsten were the chief 
materials used. Welsbach suggested the 
osmium lamp, and the tantalum lamp 
was produced by von Bolton 111 1904. 
These variations arc inteiesting, but, in 
essentials, electric lighting has not changed 
much since the time when it first became 
efficient, An attempt to strike out a new 
path was made with the invention of the 
mercury vapour lamp by Cooper-Hcwitl, 
Bastian and others. But the high hopes 


at one time entertained of it have not been 
fulfilled. It is certainly a very economical 
form of lighting, but the fact that it does 
not reveal objects m their natural colours 
weighs against it. 

The manifold advantages of electric 
lighting are obvious, and it must be re¬ 
garded as one of the great inventions of the 
nineteenth century. But it is by no means 
an ideal solution of the problem of pro¬ 
viding artificial light. In all the systems 
of lighting hitherto invented a very con¬ 
siderable proportion of the total energy 
consumed is ladiated as heat. This heat 
is useless, or even worse, and gieatly 
diminishes the efficiency' of the system. 
In this lespect natuie is far ahead of man. 
The glow-worm, which gives a cold light, 
is much neaier the ideal illmninant than 
is the electric arc or metallic filament lamp. 

As we have said, the other great branch 
of our subject, the invention of means 
of transport, owes comparatively little to 
the development of 
pure science. All 
the 'earlier inven¬ 
tive work described 
in Chapter 163 had 
been done in almost 


EARLY TYPES OF INCANDESCENT ELECTRIC LAMP 

About iS/| 1 experiments wore begun in the construction of the incandescent electnclamp, now an article 
of almost uni v pi sal and indispensable household use. Its creation was made possible by the invention of 
the dynamo and of the carbon filament. These examples are, left, a Swan experimental carbon pencil 
lamp, 1878-9; contra, a Swan early commercial type, c. 1880, and, right, an early experimental Edison 
lamp, 1880. The last two have a filament produced by the carbonisation of a vegetable substance. 

Science Museum, South Kensington 
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complete ignorance of the true science of 
heat. The various improvements that had 
btc-n thought of from the time of Watt 
to that of Stephenson were suggested 
almost wholly by empirical considerations. 
Watt, it is true, acknowledged his in¬ 
debtedness to Joseph Black’s doctrine of 
latent heat, but that doctrine, by itself, 
could ha\e had little influence on the 
design of the steam engine. 

The relation between heat and work, 
the essential part of the science of heat 
from the point of view of the steam-engine 
designer, was quite unknown in the time of 
Watt. It was only long afterwards that 
Sadi Carnot showed that heat only does 
work by being let down, as it were, from 


expected. 


JAMES PRESCOTT JOULE AND HIS CALORIMETER 
For more than forty years James Prescott Joule (1818-89) pux- 
s “? d o* 3 experiments with electricity and magnetism. He is 
chiefly remembered for his discovery of the ‘ mechanical 
equivalent of heat.' This calorimeter is the one originally 
employed by Joulein 1849 during the course of the investigation. 

Above, piwttms by Hon, John Collier, Royal Society; below, Saei.ee Mine urn 
South Kensmgion 


a higher to a lower temperature. This 
discovery was remarkable for its time, but 
it was incomplete. The actual quantitative 
relations between heat and work were 
still unknown. Those relations were dis¬ 
covered by Joule, in 1843, as part of the 
great scientific generalisation called the 
‘ conservation of eneigy. 1 A quantitative 
basis being provided, the science could 
develop. 

From 1S49 onwards the branch of 
science known as thermodynamics was de¬ 
veloped by Clausius, Rankine and Kelvin 
The practical advantages for the design of 
steam engines were considerable, but they 
were not as great as might have been 
Thermodynamics is an exact 
science, but it chiefly contem¬ 
plates relatively simple pro¬ 
cesses and idealised substances. 
The phenomena presented by 
a steam engine cannot be so 
satisfactorily brought within 
the abstractions of science 
as can, for instance, the 
phenomena presented by a 
dynamo. It is for this reason 
that Rankine's applications of 
the new science to steam 
engines were faulty. A com¬ 
plete scientific description of 
the steam engine cannot even 
yet be given. Our knowledge 
of certain actual processes is 
still largely empirical. 

A great practical advance 
resulted from the Hon. C. A. 
Parsons’ invention of the tur¬ 
bine. In this machine jets of 
steam or water are made to 
impinge on rotating blades, or, 
in another form of the machine, 
it is the reaction exerted by 
the issuing jets that causes 
rotation. The compound steam 
turbine was introduced by 
Parsons in 1884. It was fitted 
with a condenser in 1891, and 
then began to be used in elec¬ 
tric supply stations. It has 
achieved its greatest triumphs 
in transport in its application 
to the steamboat. Two of the 
largest ships in the world, the 
Lusitania and the Mauretania, 
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INVENTION THAT MARKS AN IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN STEAM ENGINEERING 
Sir Charles Algernon Parsons, born in 1854, founded the Newcastle engineering firm of C. A Parsons 
& Co In 1884 he first introduced his parallel-flow steam tuibme, the original model of which 13 
shown in this photograph coupled to a dynamo (right) In 1891 it was fitted with a condenser, 
and in 1897 an experiment in its utility for marine propulsion carried out with S.S. Turbinia made 
clear its advantages. Further experiments with larger and faster ships produced successful results. 


Science Museum, South Kensington, 

were provided with turbine engines de¬ 
veloping as much as 70,000 horse-power. 

The main transport invention of this 
period is unquestionably the steam engine. 
A great auxiliary is the motor-car. But 
the discovery of the aeroplane, both on 
account of its dramatic interest and of 
its future possibilities, is probably of even 
greater importance. Here again we have 
an invention which is almost wholly 
empirical. We may fairly date the history 


by permission of Str Charles Parsons 

of the aeroplane from 1904, when the 
Wright brothers made two flights of 
three miles each round a circular course. 
This triumph was the result of long and 
laborious experiments, It was most 
emphatically the outcome of tnal-and- 
erroi methods. There is, of course, a 
science of aeroplanes Many good mathe¬ 
maticians are working at the problems of 
aerodynamics, but it is safe to say that 
even now the development of aeroplaning 


THE FIRST FLIGHT OF THE FIRST MAN-CARRYING AEROPLANE 

The ^gliding experiments laboriously made by two American brothers, Orville and Wilbur Wright, 
at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, led to their discovery of a solution to the problems of aeroplane 
control. They enjoy the distinction of being the first constructors of a practical power-driven flying 
machine to carry a man from the ground. The Wright aeroplane first flew on December 17, 1903, 
and the original machine was presented to the Science Museum by Wilbur Wright in 1928, 

Science Museum, South Kensington 
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nv n_- to p by sti-p experiments 
than tc, pure m it nee. 

\\V cannot roni'lude our survey 
without a reference to the gramophone. 
Edison? phonograph was invented in 
1887, and exhibited at Paris in 1SS9. 
Since then, as all the world knows, the 
gramophon- has brvn greatly improved. 
It can he* regarded as a means of com¬ 
munication, not in the ordinary sense, but 
as book' are a means of communication. 
Its nearest analogy is the invention of 
the art of printing. Just as that invention 
brought the thoughts of great writeis 
into the home, making the student no 
longer dependent on infrequent perusals 
of rare - copies, so the gramophone makes 
possible a knowledge of that other great 
medium of expression, music, which is 
not confined to what may be obtained 
by infrequent attendances at rare per¬ 
formances. The invention of the gramo¬ 
phone must, on the whole, be ranked 
amongst the empirical inventions. The 
science of sound has, unfortunately, 
always proved itself singularly useless 
in practical applications. Even a bell 
presents almost insuperable theoretical 
difficulties, and improvements effected 
in the gramophone have been chiefly 
the result of trial and error. 


We have seen that our survey falls 
naturally into two divisions: those in¬ 
ventions that are the outcome chiefly of 
pure theory, and those that are the 
outcome chiefly of empirical observation. 
To the fixst division belongs, on the whole, 
the development of our modern means of 
communication, and to the second division 
belongs principal!} 7 the development of 
means of transport. So far as the influence 
of science on inven¬ 
tion is concerned, we The World’s debt to 
have been occupied mathematical physics 
almost wholly with 
the science of mathematical physics. 
It is the mathematician who has played 
the leading role in making our present 
means of communication possible. Even 
in the problems of transport his services 
have been by no means negligible, although 
here the chief honour must be awarded 
to the so-called ' practical ’ man. But 
though it is true that the services of 
physics to industry have been of enormous 
importance, we should have to mention 
other sciences in any extended survey. 

There are hundreds of processes, for 
instance, which depend upon chemistry, a 
science that also underwent great develop¬ 
ments during the nineteenth century. The 
biological sciences, on the other hand, ex¬ 
cept by helping us to conserve 
forests and sea fisheries, have 
had very little influence on prac¬ 
tical life. We cannot suppose 
that this will always be so. It 
is no part of our present task 
to prophesy future inventions; 
but nobody who is familiar 
with the effect of the ductless 
glands in altering personality, 
or with the experiments in 
rejuvenation, can help wonder¬ 
ing whether the great bio¬ 
logical inventions of the future 
will not prove to be the most 
important of all. In the 
meantime, we may say that 
our modem world differs from 
the old chiefly because of the 
insight and reasoning of a 
few mathematicians, and the 
exhaustless ingenuity and 
patience of a vast host of 
practical men. 



PROTOTYPE OF THE MODERN GRAMOPHONE 
Although sound vibrations had been graphically recorded on 
moving surfaces before 1S77, no successful method of repro¬ 
ducing them was available until, in January of that year, 
Edison took out a patent for his tin-foil phonograph. He later 
effected many improvements upon this early model. 

Science Museum, South Kensington 
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THE U.S.A. ON THE EVE OF THE 

GREAT WAR 

The Country and the President under whom it had 
to face the greatest crisis of its foreign Policy 

By ROBERT McELROY Ph.D. LL.D. 

Harmsworth Professor of American History, Oxford; Sometime Edwards Professor of 
American History, Princeton ; Author of Grover Cleveland, the Man and the Statesman, etc. 


E very presidential election in the 
United States is a critical election, 
for the president wields power that 
the most ambitious monarch may 
envy but in the twentieth century dares 
not emulate. In domestic affairs his voice 
is potent, for he has the ear of the people 
as no one else has ; he can command the 
ear of the people’s representatives as no 
one else can; and, when their decision 
runs counter to his desires or his convic¬ 
tions regarding legislation, he can exercise 
the veto which no British sovereign has 
ventured to exercise since the days of 
Queen Anne. In theory, the initiation of 
legislation belongs to Congress, financial 
bills originating only in the House of 
Representatives ; but in practice the hand 
of the executive is often as strong in the 
initiation as in the execution of laws, and 
a skilful president may easily break down 
the middle wall of partition that separates 
the executive from the legislative branch 
of the government, and initiate even 
financial measures. 

But while of potential authority in 
domestic affairs, especially when his party 
happens to control both branches of the 
legislature, in foreign affairs his is the 
controlling voice, until his agreements 
with foreign governments are ready to be 
submitted to the Senate for the ' advice 
and consent ’ which alone can make them 
binding agreements. The Constitution 
declares simply: ‘ He shall have power, 
by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to make treaties, provided 
two thirds of the Senate present concur' 
(Art. 2, Sect. 2) ; and the debates in the 
Federal Convention which ' formulated ' 
the Constitution—it was ‘ formed ’ in 


essence by a process of evolution which 
covers centuries of Anglo-Saxon history— 
make it quite clear that the president was 
expected to avail himself of the advice of 
the Senate during the period of negotia¬ 
tion, and to ask its consent not for a new 
proposition, but for one every stage of 
which had been followed by the Senate. 

In 1782, under the Articles of Con¬ 
federation, the newly appointed secretary 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs was 
required to submit in 
advance to Congress The Department of 
all letters to ministers Foreign Affairs 
of foreign powers re¬ 
lating to treaties, all letters of credence 
and plans of treaties, and it was under 
this clumsy machinery that the treaty of 
peace of 1783 was negotiated ; and in this, 
as in most respects, established custom at 
fust determined the procedure of the new 
and more powerful executive under the 
new constitution of 1789. Thus, during 
the earlier years of President Washington’s 
administration, when methods were taking 
shape, it was customary for the president 
to appear in the Senate, with such of his 
cabinet advisers as he deemed necessary, 
and explain the general plans which he 
intended to follow in pending negotiations 
with foreign governments. 

This practice, if continued, might easily 
have developed that close connexion 
between the executive and the legislative 
branches of the government which gives 
coherence to the British system of a 
responsible cabinet, a system which has 
been copied, and with varying degrees of 
success, in so many parliamentary govern¬ 
ments of later development. But Presi¬ 
dent Washington on one memorable 
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PRESIDENT WILSON 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson was elected president 
oi the United States in 191a. At first an advocate 
of peace, he finally countenanced America’s entry 
into the Great War This photograph was taken 
during the electoral campaign. 

Photo, E.N.A. 

occasion experienced opposition from his 
Senate that was not to his liking, and the 
practice of personally seeking the Senate's 
advice in advance of negotiation was soon 
abandoned. Until the accession of Presi¬ 
dent Thomas Jefferson in 1801, however, 
presidents continued the practice of 
delivering their messages to Congress in 
person; but, long before the abandonment 
of this practice by President Jefferson, it 
became the custom for the executive to 
conduct treaty negotiations with foreign 
governments without asking the guidance 
of the Senate, and to present for their 
' advice and consent' only the finished 
product, to be debated, accepted, rejected 
or amended according to the Senate’s 
pleasure, and at times according to its 
temper. 

Such was the long established practice 
when the presidential campaign of igi2 
opened, to usher in a president destined 
to face greater international complica¬ 
tions than any other in history, and to fail 


of the consent of the Senate in matters of 
world moment largely because he failed 
to seek their advice while planning his 
methods of settlement. And yet, as an 
academic writer, this leader, Woodrow 
Wilson, had called attention to the wise 
course, in a series of lectures at Columbia 
University in 1908, using the words : 

He Tthe President] may . . . establish 
intimate relations of confidence with tlie 
Senate on his own initiative, not carrying 
his plans to completion and then laying them 
in final form before the Senate to be accepted 
or rejected, but keeping himself in communi¬ 
cation with the leaders of the Senate while 
his plans are in course . . . in order that there 
may be veritable counsel, and a real accom¬ 
modation of view instead of a final challenge 
and contest. 

For over a century and a decade before 
1914 successive presidents had followed 

the custom of conducting foreign 

negotiations without formal consultation 
with the Senate, and of sending their ines- 
_ sages to Congress by messenger, there 
to be read for them 
by officials of the Executive control of 

two houses. As the Treaty negotiations 
two major parties, 

the Republican and the Democratic, 
manoeuvred for advantage, pending the 
presidential nominations of 1912, none 
contemplated the future that awaited the 
successful presidential aspirant; none 
could foresee the restoration of the long 
abandoned practice of delivering pre¬ 
sidential messages in person ; and none 
dreamed of the complications that would 
follow from the practice of complete 
executive control of treaty negotiations. 
Indeed, even the most far-sighted of 
American politicians reckoned little of 
foreign affairs. All had their minds fixed 
almost exclusively upon domestic problems, 
although Mexico was furnishing more than 
normal food for thought regarding a 
somewhat wider horizon, and the problems 
of Panama were obtrusively forcing them¬ 
selves into the foreground. 

So far as Europe was concerned, its 
pressing problems seemed to Americans 
little related to the issues of their pending 
problem of selecting a president. His 
major tasks, as they firmly believed, were 
to be concerned with disputes between 
capital and labour; monetary reform; 
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ballot reform; the enlargement oi the 
franchise to include women; the popular 
election of United States senators; pre¬ 
ferential primaries (a device for enabling 
the voters of the several parties to 
express their preference respecting the 
nomination of party candidates); the 
initiative (to give to the ordinary voter a 
means whereby he may propose laws 
without the intermediary agency of his 
regular representative); the referendum 
(to enable him to express his personal 
opinion respecting proposed laws); the 
recall (to enable him to join with his 
fellow voters in removing 
New problems officials whom they have 
pending in 1912 ceased to trust) ; the regu¬ 
lation of transportation, 
and the control of trusts. To no one 
did it seem necessary that the candidates 
should be sounded upon questions that 
proved to be more vital than all of these 
combined : military preparedness, and the 
meaning of ' entangling alliances'; the 
ideals of Germany as compared with those 
of Great Britain, France or Italy ; the im¬ 
plications of membership in the family of 
nations ; the right of the exe¬ 
cutive, by virtue of its estab¬ 
lished right to direct pending 
negotiations, to make promises 
or implied promises to foreign 
governments or associations 
of foreign governments; the 
power of the government to 
carry the nation into a world 
court or a world League of 
Nations without amendment to 
the Constitution. 

Yet these last were the ques¬ 
tions awaiting the leadership 
which the presidential election 
of 1912 was to determine, ques¬ 
tions which soon placed the 
successful candidate in the 
centre of the largest stage ever 
occupied by mortal man, and 
gave him a power which might 
well have dazed even Napoleon. 

# When the political waters of 
America began to be troubled 
in 1912 by the spirit which 
always appears towards the 
end of each administration, 
both the great parties were 


tom by factions, factions bom wholly 
of domestic issues. In each party there 
existed a faction, how great no man could 
tell, which believed that America had been 
sold into bondage; and these, in each 
party, awaited a heaven-sent Moses to 
lead them back into liberty. In the 
Democratic party William Jennings 
Bryan, a spent comet, still held the public 
attention, still represented, though in 
lessened degree, the leadership of the 
Democratic ‘ new-eraists,’ whose vision of 
duty lay in the task of breaking the chains 
which they believed predatory capital to 
have placed upon their nation. Three 
defeats for the Presidency had lessened 
Bryan’s personal availability; but they 
had by no means destroyed his leadership. 
This leadership, however, was disputed by 
the latest of the long line of defeated 
Democratic candidates, a line unbroken 
since Grover Cleveland’s victory of 1892. 
Judge Alton B. Parker, whom Theodore 
Roosevelt had beaten in the presidential 
contest of 1904, was still the centre of 
Conservative Democracy, a not incon¬ 
siderable body of voters with less faith 



LEADERS OF DEMOCRATIC FACTIONS 
The leadership which William Jennings Bryan (right) main¬ 
tained over a section of the Democratic party was disputed by 
Judge Alton Brooks Parker, with whom he is shown in the 
grounds of the latter’s home at Esopus in September, 1912. 
In 1913 Bryan took office as secretary of state under Wilson, 
for whose nomination he had been largely responsible. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


Republican president in igoi and re-elected in 
1904, Theodore Roosevelt (XS5S-1910) fought 
political corruption dt home and upheld prestige 
abroad He is seen speaking during his un¬ 
successful campaign for the Presidency m 1912 
Photo, r.v -1 


City, assistant secretary of War, and 
pre eminently as governor of the State of 
New Yoik at a time when the ‘big boss,’ 
Thomas C. Platt, had held the Republican 
paity of the state in the hollow of his hand. 
During his two years as governor, Roose¬ 
velt had fought the ‘ invisible govern¬ 
ment ’ so effectively that his administra¬ 
tion marks the beginning of the end of a 
system that had menaced not only local 
but national government The ‘ big boss ’ 
system survives in certain cities, but as a 
menace to national power it is a scourge 
that has passed, and no man did more to 
speed its passing than Theodore Roosevelt. 

In 1900 ' Boss ’ Platt had shown an in¬ 
teresting eagerness for the nomination of 
Governor Roosevelt as Republican can¬ 
didate for the Vice-Presidency. On 

February 3 of that yeai Roosevelt had 
written this explanation to Senator 
Lodge : ' I have found out one reason 
why Senator Platt wants 
me nominated for the 
Vice-Presidency. The big 
moneyed men with whom 
he is in close touch, and 
whose campaign contri¬ 
butions have certainly 
been no inconsiderable 
factor in his strength, 
have been pressing him 
very strongly to get me 
put in the Vice-Presi¬ 
dency, so as to get me 
out of the State.’ Re¬ 
luctantly Roosevelt had 
consented to the plan, 
and had been elected vice- 
president, with William 
McKinley as president, 
only to succeed to 
the Presidency upon 
McKinley’s death, in 
September, 1901. 

As president, Roosevelt 
had found the move¬ 
ment for unified control of 
industry and of transpor¬ 
tation alarmingly powei© 
ful. In 1900 J. Pierpont 
Morgan had effected the 
greatest corporation ever 
organized, the United 
States Steel Company, 


than that of the Bryan- 
jtesm the theory that the 
nation was in bondage, 
and therefore with less en¬ 
thusiasm for the methods 
proposed by Bryan and 
his ' progressive ’ fol¬ 
lowers for her release. 

In view of this division 
within the party, how¬ 
ever, the selection of a 
candidate was obviously 
a task involving grave 
difficulties, especially as 
a two-thirds vote of the 
party convention would 
be necessary to nomina¬ 
tion. 

The year 1912 found 
the Republican party 
even more rent by fac¬ 
tion, even more divided 
between a conservative 
and a radical wing. The 
former Republican presi¬ 
dent,Theodore Roosevelt, 
dynamic centre of the 
party, had won the title 
of militant reformer as a 
member of the New York 
legislature, civil service 
missioner, police com- 
ioner for New York 



JOHN PIERPONT MORGAN 
The United States Steel Corporation 
was tlie creation of the American finan¬ 
cier John Pierpont Morgan (1837-1913), 
whose firm, J. P Morgan & Co of New 
York, financed many great enterprises. 

Photo, Topical Press Agency 
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with stocks and bonds aggregating 
§1,100,000,000 (about £220,000,00 0), and 
with untold power over mines, transpor¬ 
tation and subsidiary manufactures. So 
vast was its power that for several yeais 
it dominated the price of steel products. 
Upon a similar scale had come the con¬ 
solidation of minor railways into vast 
systems. E. H Harriman had secured 
control of a huge area of transportation 
extending from Chicago to Portland, 
San Diego and New Orleans The Gould 
System, the Morgan combination, the vast 
sphere of railway influence dominated 
by the genius of James J. Hill, culminat¬ 
ing in the formation of the Northern 
Securities Company, which attempted to 
bring under one directing head the Great 
Northern, the Northern Pacific and the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, had 
clearly heralded the approaching end of 
railway competition. 

At the Northern Securities Company, 
however, President Roosevelt had aimed 
a blow that had checked the tendency. 
In 1904, by a suit under the Sherman 



WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
Born m 1857, William Howard Taft was elected 
president of the U.S.A. in 1908 His tariff acts 
of 1910 diminished his popularity, and he was 
defeated at the presidential election of 1912. Ho 
was appointed chief justice in 1921 
Photo, Keystone View Co. 



INDUSTRIAL PALACES OF BROADWAY 


In this photograph of Broadway, New York 
City, as viewed from Battery Park, may be seen 
the giant buildings of the Standard Oil Company 
(right) and of the International Mercantile Marine 
(left)—■ interests' such as Roosevelt fought. 

Photo, ENA. 

Anti-Trust Law, he had obtained from 
the Federal Supreme Court an order 
dissolving it as an illegal combination; 
and in 1912 the court had divorced the 
illegal union between the Union Pacific 
and the Southern Pacific. 

By such measures, and by virtue of a 
genius of personality not approached by 
any president since Lincoln, Roosevelt, 
president by reason of President 
McKinley's death, had stood forth by 
1904 as the champion of progressive 
doctrines; and so complete was his 
control that his nomination for a second 
term of the high office to which he had 
succeeded was unanimous. Elated by 
success, and unmindful of the latent 
possibilities of the future, he had declared 
that he would follow the tradition started 
by Washington and, considering that he 
had served two terms as president, retire 
to private life at the end of his new term, 
Roosevelt's progressive activities had 
continued during the years 1905-1909, 
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with schtnn-) for corporation control, 
suit' against great tiusts suspected of 
\iolating the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
arrangements for conserving public in¬ 
terests in minerals, water power, forest 
areas, schemes for irri¬ 
gation, pure food laws 
and laws for the proper 
protection of labour At 
the end of what he con¬ 
sidered a second term as 
president he had planned 
and effected the election 
of William H. Taft as his 
successor, and retired to 
hunt, explore and study 
nature in the wilds of 
Africa. 

During his absence 
President Taft had made 
clear his sympathy with 
the Conseivative wing of 
the Republican party; 
and, when Roosevelt re¬ 
turned in June, 1910, he 
found his party showing 
alarming signs of split¬ 
ting up into two factions, 
the Progressives and the 
Conservatives. The in¬ 
surgent movement had 
shattered party unity, 
and the ‘ lunatic fringe ’ led by Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, was 
teaching the public that Roosevelt was 
no progressive, and that his two terms 
of service as president had demonstrated 
the fact. Openly denouncing trusts and 
combinations, Roosevelt, says La Follette’s 
autobiography,' made concessions and com¬ 
promises which tremendously strengthened 
these special interests.’ ‘ Taft,' he adds, 

‘ co-operated with Cannon and Aldrich in 
legislation. Roosevelt co-operated with 
Aldrich and Cannon in legislation. Neither 
President took issue with the reactionary 
bosses of the Senate upon any legislation 
of national importance. Taft’s talk was 
generally in line with his legislative policy. 
Roosevelt’s talk was generally at right 
angles to his legislative policy.’ 

There are to-day few Americans who 
will agree to that statement. On the 
contrary, public opinion, regardless of 
party, has accepted rather the view that 


Roosevelt was a broad-minded, far-seeing 
and inherently progressive leader, but one 
too wise in the wisdom of the ages to 
accept trite phrases as solutions for great 
public evils. It is doubtless possible, as 
Lincoln declared, to 'fool 
all of the people some 
of the time and some of 
the people all of the 
time,' but the politicians 
found it difficult to fool 
Theodore Roosevelt any 
of the time. 

In January, 1911, a 
National Progressive Re¬ 
publican League was 
organized, apparently in 
the interest of the can¬ 
didacy of Robert M. 
La Follette, now leader 
of the senatorial revolt 
from the policies of Presi¬ 
dent Taft. Its specified 
demands were: 

1. Election of United 
States senators by popu¬ 
lar vote. 

2. Direct primaries for 
the nomination of elec¬ 
tive officials. 

3. Preference prima¬ 
ries through which the 

people might directly register their choice 
of candidates for president and vice-presi¬ 
dent ; and the direct election of delegates 
to national party conventions. 

4. Amendments to state constitutions 
which would establish the initiative, the 
referendum and the recall. 

5. A stringent corrupt practices act. 

Roosevelt, soon after liis return from 

Africa, declined an invitation to join this 
Progressive League, a course which in¬ 
creased the existing suspicion among 
certain Progressive Republicans that he 
was not really progressive at heart. News 
of this refusal was followed by the publica¬ 
tion by Colonel Roosevelt of a letter that 
President Taft had written to him soon 
after the latter’s inauguration, declaring : 

‘ I cannot forget that the power I now 
exercise was voluntarily transferred from 
you to me.’ The Rooseveltian comment, 
made at Worcester, Mass., on April 26, 
19x2, was ‘ It is a bad trait to bite the 



SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


Robert Marion La Follette, governor of 
Wisconsin from 1901-7, became U.S.A. 
senator in 1905. He led the progressive 
faction of the Republican and de¬ 
nounced Roosevelt's ' conservatism.’ 

Photo, Keystone View Co. 
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hand that feeds yon.’ Clearly, on the eve 
of the National Republican Convention, 
Roosevelt was out of sympathy with im¬ 
portant elements in both sides of his 
badly divided party. There were of course 
many Republicans of both wings who 
wished to sec Colonel Roosevelt himself 
nominated, but even among them there 
was the memory of the fact that he had 
served as president for almost two terms, 
that tradition had fixed the limit of two 
terms for any president, and that Roose¬ 
velt had himself declared himself ineligible 
for re-election. 

On February io, 1912, however, seven 
Progressive governors, with seventy other 
Progressives representing twenty-four 
states, had met and urged Roosevelt to be¬ 
come a candidate for the Republican nomin¬ 
ation. On February ix, at Columbus, Ohio, 
he had annottneed his personal platform, 
which included some, though not all, of 
the principles previously proclaimed by the 
Progressive Republican League. He en¬ 
dorsed the initiative, 
Theodore Roosevelt's the referendum, the 
personal platform short ballot, the popu¬ 
lar election of sena¬ 
tors and presidential primaries. The recall 
he applied, much to the consternation 
of the more conservative of his friends, 
to the recall of judicial decisions, assert¬ 
ing that the courts should not be allowed 
to make law (see page 4519). Although 
not declaring himself, in the Columbus 
address, a candidate against Taft and 
La Follette, he had tossed off to the news¬ 
paper reporters after it was over the char¬ 
acteristic phrase : ‘ My hat is in the ring.’ 

As Taft had the support of the regular 
party machinery and was therefore likely 
to be the choice of the party convention 
if it were left free to choose, Roosevelt 
demanded that the nomination be made 
by means of ‘ direct primaries,’ which 
would enable the voters within the 
Republican party to choose the party 
nominees without the intervention of a 
nominating convention. The Taft organiz¬ 
ation resisted the demand, and was met 
by the accusation of championing the 
system of boss rule. The fact that the 
Barnes machine in New York, the Lorimer 
machine in Illinois, the Penrose machine 
in Pennsylvania and similar organizations 
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of less leputation were mnged upon the 
side of Taft gave colour to the accusation ; 
but most Americans to-day arc willing to 
absolve Taft from the suspicion of de¬ 
liberate, unworthy methods. Like most 
men elected to power through the machin¬ 
ery of an organized party, he was com¬ 
pelled to accept the organization or the 
alternative of certain defeat. 

In the end the states took their own 
courses respecting the choice of delegates 
to the Republican National Convention. 
Thirteen states made use 
of primaries to select their William Taft 
delegates, and of these and La Follette 
Roosevelt cairicd nine, 

Taft two and La Follette two. Most 
of the states without primaries selected 
Taft delegates; but in many states 
which returned Taft ' delegadons, the 
Progressive element named contesting 
delegations which claimed to he the law¬ 
ful representatives and therefore entitled 
to cast the votes of those states. The 
states which had held primaries sent a 
total ol 27S delegates for Roosevelt, 68 for 
Taft, and 36 for La Follette. 

Although manifestly the weakest of the 
three candidates, as the choice of delegates 
showed, La Follette by no means despaired 
of victory in the Convention. ‘ Both Taft 
and Roosevelt,’ says his autobiography, 
' claimed a majority of the delegates 
elected to the Convention. I felt confi¬ 
dent that neither had a majority, and 
believed that if the contest were settled 
with anything like fairness, it would leave 
them with their strength so nearly even 
that the twenty-six delegates from Wis¬ 
consin and the ten from North Dakota 
instructed for me would constitute the 
balance of power in the Convention,’ 
This prophecy of a deadlock proved true— 
but the hope that a deadlock would mean 
the nomination of La Follette proved 
utterly groundless. 

For about a week before the Convention 
opened, the Republican National Com¬ 
mittee was in session, deciding contests 
and preparing the lists of delegates entitled 
to seats as voting members of the con¬ 
vention. Of the 254 disputed seats which 
came before the committee, which had 
power to make up the temporary roll of 
the Convention, 235 were given to Taft 
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delegates. The temporary roll gave Taft 
a majority of about 20 ; the election of 
Elihu Rout as temporary chairman proved 
Taft’s control effective ; and the approval 
of the leport of the credentials committee 
proved that neither Roosevelt nor La 
Follette had any chance of the nomination 
by the Convention as now constituted. 
Roosevelt therefore advised his followers 
to take no further part in the proceedings, 
and his name was not formally presented. 
On the first ballot Taft received the 
nomination, with 561 votes, to 107 for 
Roosevelt and 41 for La Follette. There 
were, however, 344 members who refused 
to vote, and they were the potential 
nucleus of a new party. 

The Republican party had been thus 
split, and a new party was in train, which 
was actually convened in national con¬ 
vention two weeks later, at Chicago. 

Thae days after the adjournment of 
Taft’s convention, and twelve days before 
the seceding delegates nominated Roose¬ 
velt as the Progressive candidate, the 
Democrats met in national convention at 
Baltimore (June 25), conscious of the fact 



CHAMP CLARK 


Bom in Kentucky in 1850, Champ Clark became 
a member of Congress m 1893, leader of the 
Democratic party in Congress in 1909-10, and 
its speaker in 1911. In the Democratic Con¬ 
vention o£ 1912 he was Woodrow Wilson’s rival. 

Photo, K.N.A. 


that the Presidency might be captured if 
only they could unite upon a candidate. 
The problem of agreement was, however, 
a difficult one, for the Democratic party 
too was menaced by faction. The Con¬ 
servative wing, for lack of a more magnetic 
leader, gathered about Alton B. Parker ; 
but, when a movement was started to make 
Parker temporary chairman of the Con¬ 
vention, Bryan denounced it as an effort 
to ' sell the Democratic party into bondage 
to the predatory interests of the country.’ 
With the aid of some of the followers of 
Champ Clark, speaker of the House of 
Representatives and a candidate for the 
presidential nomination, however, Parker 
was elected temporary chairman. The 
Conservatives then organized the Con¬ 
vention, just as Republican Conservatives 
had organized the Republican Con¬ 
vention ; and the Conservative press 
calmly declared Bryan eliminated from 
the list of possible nominees. 

But Bryan had no idea of accepting 
elimination. On June 29 he electrified 
the Convention by present¬ 
ing a resolution that pledged Elimination of 
the Convention to nominate William Bryan 
no man who either repre¬ 
sented or was under obligation to the 
great financial interests of the country; 
and with the forensic skill for which 
he was justly famous he carried it by an 
overwhelming majority. Thus the Demo¬ 
cratic party, before the actual balloting for 
candidates began, had committed itself to 
the choice of a progressive candidate. With 
Bryan himself out of the race for nomina¬ 
tion—for three previous nominations each 
followed by defeat had eliminated him as 
a candidate—the candidate with the most 
progressive record was clearly Governor 
Woodrow Wilson, of New Jersey. 

Two years before, at the call of the 
Irish-led Democratic machine of New 
Jersey, he had suddenly stepped out of 
the academic into the political world. 
Ex-Senator ' Jim ’ Smith, master of those 
that knew in New Jersey’s Democratic 
circles, had ' consulted the entrails ' and 
issued this augury: ' Dr. Wilson will have 
800 delegates on the first ballot [for 
Governor], and in November [1910] will 
sweep the State.' When the votes of the 
first ballot had been laid before the 
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Convention, Dr, Wilson had actually 
counted 747 and a half, forty more than a 
majority, and the nomination. 

During the campaign that followed, to 
the consternation of the machine that had 
called him into political being, Wilson 
had calmly hitched his soaring kite to 
progressive principles, and uncompro¬ 
misingly promised to light boss rule 
with ' pitiless publicity,’ and to introduce 
not machine made men but independent 
men into public office. 

In the state elections of 1910 Wilson 
had amply fulfilled ' Jim ’ Smith’s second 
prophecy : ' Doctor Wilson , . . will sweep 
the State.’ He had been elected governor 
by 49,000 in a state that in recent years 
had been consistently Republican. At 
once he had declared against ‘ Jim ’ Smith’s 
plan to have himself chosen United States 
senator by the newly-clccted New Jersey 
legislature, and had secured the choice of 
Smith's opponent, James E. Martine. 

As governor of New Jersey Wilson had 
shown his ability to ‘ sweep the state ’ 
in a way other than that which ‘Jim’ 
Smith had had in mind; for he had put 
aside the machine men’s 
Wilson’s reforms demands for ' their share,’ 
in New Jersey had pushed through the 
legislature his Electoral 
Reform Bill, his Corrupt Practices Act, his 
Employers' Liability Act and his bill for 
creating a public service commission, prac¬ 
tising himself what he called ' lobbying for 
the public.' The Smith-Nugcnt machine 
that had called into being this new Frank¬ 
enstein publicly branded him as ' an 
ingrate and a liar,' and even gained a 
majority of the legislature at the ensuing 
election; but the governor of New Jersey 
was already setting the stage for his next 
advance, the Democratic presidential 
nomination of 1912. He had capitalised a 
defeat at Princeton to win the governor¬ 
ship of New Jersey. He now capitalised a 
defeat in New Jersey to win the high 
office of president of the United States. 

With a gift for formulating popular 
ideals in glowing sentences, never sur¬ 
passed in American history, Wilson had 
toured the country preaching progressive 
sermons from the text of his own pro¬ 
gressive programme that his legislature had 
enacted into laws. So frequent were his 


expeditions fiorn the state capital at 
Trenton that an enterprising cartoonist had 
pictured him, standing alone on a railway 
platform, travelling-bag in hand, with the 
train from which he had descended fast 
disappearing, and out of his mouth rolling 
the woids : ' So this is Trenton ! ’ 

These wider contacts had convinced 
him that the suppoit of his fiist great 
journalistic sponsor, Colonel George 
Harvey, editor of Harper’s Weekly, was 
a source of weakness, 
as tending to connect Friction with 
him with the ' interests.’ the big 1 Interests ’ 
Pie had therefore le- 
quested Colonel Harvey to withdraw 
from his journal the standing motto 
calling for Wilson’s nomination as 
president. Colonel Harvey’s friends had 
expressed indignation, Colonel Henry 
Watterson in particular ti eating the in¬ 
cident with vitriolic fury. At a famous 
dinner, soon after Colonel Watterson's 
attack, Wilson had been mentioned, in 
racing language, as a competitor 1 sired by 
" Jim ” Smith, dammed by Henry Watter¬ 
son ’; but the incident was interpreted by 
the more progressive as proof that Wilson 
dared to spurn Wall Street, for it was 
understood that Harper’s Weekly was 
controlled by J. P. Morgan & Co. He had 
also incensed another powerful group by 
expressing the wish that something at 
once dignified and effective' might be done 
to knock Mr. Bryan into a cocked hat.’ 

But, while making enemies, he had made 
friends during his flying trips from his 
capital city of Trenton. In October, 1911, 
he had visited the state fair at Dallas, 
Texas, where he had met for the first time 
Colonel Edward M. House, a Bryan 
democrat, and the master politician (in 
the best sense of that much abused term) 
of the Lone Star State. The friendship 
there formed became a vital factor in the 
aftermath, not alone of the election of 
1912, but of the eight years of Wilson's 
Presidency. 

Recent events in Washington had 
cleared the stage for a man with Wilson’s 
conception of the presidential office. 
For years the speakers of the House had 
practised the direction and promotion of 
legislation which, in Wilson’s theory, 
properly belonged to the president. But 
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on March xg, iciio, had cnne a revolution 
in the House of Representatives that had 
stripped the speaker of this pouer, and 
thus left \ acant exactly the kind of leader¬ 
ship that Wilson believed to belong of 
right to the presidential office. 

Thus when the Democratic National 
Convention assembled at Baltimore on 
June 25, 1912, to choose a candidate 
for the Presidency, 
Democratic National \\ OodrowW ilsoil was 
Convention assembles a factor that caused 
anxiety to seasoned 
political aspirants such as Oscar Under¬ 
wood, of Alabama, Governor Judson 
Harmon, of Ohio, and the speaker of the 
House of Representatives, Champ Clark, 
whose followers' chief joy was centred 
in the song : ‘ You gotta quit kicking my 
dog around.’ Even La Follette admitted 
that Wilson ' had made a progressive 
record as governor of New Jersey,’ and 
it was the belief of the general public 
that he could be relied upon to make 
a similar record as president. 

The first ballot of the Democratic 
National Convention showed 440} votes 
for Clark, 324 for Wilson, 148 for Harmon, 
1174 for Underwood and 56 for unim¬ 
portant candidates. As the Democratic 
rule, unlike the Republican rule, required 
a two-thirds majority to nominate, this 
was prophetic of a prolonged deadlock. 
As ballot succeeded ballot, Clark gained 
consistently, Wilson less consistently. 

While the fourteenth ballot was being 
taken, Bryan skilfully checked the trend 
toward Clark by declaring that he would 
no longer support Clark, who was evidently 
New York’s candidate, or any other 
man who was under obligations to Morgan, 
Ryan, Belmont ' or any other member 
of the privilege-seeking, favour-hunting 
class.’ At once Wilson's chances began 
to improve, for the favour of Bryan was 
evidently tending in his direction. The 
knowledge that Bryan was to be the 
arbiter of his fate was, of course, 
unpalatable to Wilson; but candidates 
should not be choosers, and Wilson grate¬ 
fully accepted Bryan’s advances. 

The twenty-fourth ballot showed that 
Clark had dropped below 500 votes and 
Wilson had mounted to over 400. The 
landslide that most conventions are 


doomed to await with heart-breaking 
intensity at one stage or another was 
apparently close at hand. It was to be 
Clark or Wilson ; and McCombs, Wilson’s 
campaign manager, was inclined to with¬ 
draw Wilson’s name, while Bryan gave 
similar advice. In view of the contest 
to follow, Democracy against Republi¬ 
canism, pai tv unity was vital. But Wilson 
was not convinced, and his name remained 
before the Convention. 

The fortieth ballot passed with no 
decision in sight; but Wilson was now 
past the 500 line ; Clark and Underwood 
still trailed behind; while Hannon had 
ceased to breathe, politically. After the 
forty-second ballot an adjournment was 
taken, and when the Convention resumed 
balloting, on Tuesday, July 3, Wilson 
showed 602 votes and Clark 329. On the 
forty-fourth ballot W’ilson showed 625. On 
the forty-fifth it was Wilson 633, Clark 306. 

After that came the deluge. When the 
forty-sixth ballot was announced Under¬ 
wood’s name was formally withdrawn. 
Champ Clark released 
his delegates from their Wilson chosen by 
pledge to support him. the Democrats 
Senator Harmon’s name 
was then formally withdrawn, and the 
ballot proceeded, Wilson against Clark, 
with delegates released. The Conven¬ 
tion waited breathless as the teller’s 
report was received on the stand. Clark 
received 84 votes, Wilson 990. The two- 
thirds had been secured and Woodrow 
Wilson was the leader of the Democratic 
party, and almost certainly the next 
president; for the Roosevelt secession 
had split the Republican party into two, 
the Taft Republicans and the Roosevelt 
Progressives. 

On August 5 Roosevelt's Progressive 
followers met at Chicago in national 
convention, listened to the analysis of 
their party principles by Roosevelt— 
to give the government back to the people, 
destroy machine rule, enfranchise women, 
give to labour shorter horns and better 
wages, and safeguard social justice ; and 
on August 7 it formally announced a third 
party ticket with Theodore Roosevelt, of 
New York, and Hiram Johnson, of Cali¬ 
fornia, as the Progressive candidates for 
president and vice-president. 
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ROOSEVELT’S SUPPORTERS ASSEMBLED IN NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO 


After the Republican parly had split into the two factions of Taft Republicans and Roosevelt Pro¬ 
gressives, the latter met m national convention atthe Coliseum, Chicago, on August 5, 1912, Roose¬ 
velt here enunciated the principles of his party, including the enfranchisement of women and the 
destruction of machine rule, I-Ic lost in the three-cornered fight for the Presidency that followed, and 
the onus of determining America's attitude in the Great War fell on the victor, Woodrow Wilson. 

Photo, E.N A 

The presidential election of 1912 that addition of Mexican troubles to give a 
followed was a bitter, boisterous and not wider horizon, 

too illuminating three-cornered fight, The constitution of the United States 
Taft’s Conservatives, Roosevelt's New provides for the election of the president 

Nationalism, and the latter’s near relative, and the vice-president, not by the direct 

Woodrow Wilson’s New Freedom, con- vote of the people, but by presidential 

tending for what most unexpectedly electors (the Electoral College) especially 

proved to be the right to lead America chosen for that purpose alone. The 

in the greatest crisis of history, the Great popular vote, while an index of public 

War. But in neither party was there the opinion, does not decide the election In 

faintest suspicion of that fact. All signs November, 1912, electors pledged to vote 
seemed still to point to an administration for Wilson were chosen in overwhelming 
that would expend its chief energies upon numbers, 435 in all, as compared with 
domestic problems, with the customary 88 for Roosevelt and eight for Taft. The 
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popu'ar vote was less overwhelming, 
hut it too was convincing: Wilson 
G,2ir,,oio; Roosevelt 4,119,507; Taft 
5,4^4,1)50; Debs (Socialist) 901,673 ; Cliafin 
(Prohibitionist) 207,828; and Keimer 
(Socialist Labour) 29,259. 

It was easy to point out that the popu¬ 
lar vote thus cast against Wilson was 
vastly greater than that cast in his favour ; 
but the lact remained that he was over¬ 
whelmingly victorious in the Electoral 
College, the only matter of practical 
importance. It is also true, as La Follette 
later expressed it, that ' it was Bryan's 
superb leadership and courage at Balti¬ 
more 1 which had nominated him. 

On March 4, 1913, at the age of fifty-six, 
Wilson entered the White House for the 
fir -4 time in his life; but he entered 
it as master. For the 
Woodrow Wilson first time since 1861 his 
elected President party had been given 
effective control of the 
government, the executive and both 
houses being Democratic. Under Cleve¬ 
land’s second administration, from 1893 
to 1895, they had held the Presidency 
and a majority in both Houses of Congress, 
but the so-called majority was so rent by 
faction that effective action along clear 
party lines had been impossible. Wilson, 
however, had small cause to fear a similar 
nullification of victory. As a new-comer in 
national politics, he was unembarrassed 
by the host of enemies within the party 
which had confronted the restored Cleve¬ 
land, and there seemed every likelihood 
of that continued party cohesion which is 
indispensable to effective control. Even 
the 2,500 Federal posts to be filled did not 
destroy it, although the president-elect 
refused to allow his peace of mind to be 
upset by the appalling political ' bread¬ 
line,' and left most of the more important 
officials, except diplomats, to fill out the 
terms for which they had been appointed 
by the previous president and confirmed 
by the Senate. The diplomats found 
their inevitable resignations accepted, and 
their places made ready for what Bryan 
later termed ' deserving Democrats.' 

President Wilson’s inaugural address 
was an interesting combination of the 
progressive ideals that had secured his 
election, with a long cherished desire to 


see the nation return to the original 
principles upon which it had been first 
operated; ‘ to square every process of 

our national life again with the standard 
we so proudly set up in the beginning 
and have always carried in our hearts.’ 
' Our work,' he added, ‘ is a work of 
restoration.’ The subjects that formed 
the centre of his programme of restora¬ 
tion were a revision of the tariff down¬ 
ward ; the reform of currency and 
banking; the curbing of the control 
which the trusts had secured over the 
industrial life of the country; and laws 
for the promotion of social justice. 

The first restoration, however, was 
naturally the restoration of the South 
to something like the position of influence 
which it had held in that ' beginning ' 
to which he desired to return. The 
overwhelming victory of the Democratic 
party had indeed made this, in some 
degree, necessary; the rule of seniority 
of sendee inevitably gave the chairman¬ 
ship of many committees to Southern 
men whose constituencies had kept them 
in office despite all changes, for the South 
had never ceased to be Democratic, and 
her representatives held seats never ren¬ 
dered precarious by the Republican 
victories that had kept the Democrats 
in opposition for sixteen years. 

President Wilson’s first Congress had 
291 Democrats in the Lower House, and 
a combined opposition of only 143, of 
whom 124 were Repub¬ 
licans, 6 were Progres- President Wilson’s 
sive Republicans and 13 first Congress 
were Progressives. The 
Senate was more evenly divided, with 
51 Democrats, 44 Republicans and one 
Progressive. Since the end of Recon¬ 
struction the Southern states had en¬ 
joyed their full share of leadership in 
Congress, but under this new Democratic 
regime they became dominant. Of the 
58 committees of the House of Representa¬ 
tives, Southern men held the chairman¬ 
ships of 40, and among these were nine 
of the ten most important. The Senate 
showed a smaller percentage of Southern 
leaders in important chairmanships ; but 
30 of the 73 Senate committees were under 
Southern chairmen. Of the ten cabinet 
ministers, four were from Southern states. 
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Thus it came about that the world 
crisis found the machinery o£ America’s 
Federal government directed by men 
habituated to opposition, and, in many 
cases, by men wont to think of their 
own states as hardly in full partnership 
with those of the long dominant North. 

The nation gets its first clear vision of a 
new president not from his inaugural ad¬ 
dress, but rather by the prosaic announce¬ 
ment of his cabinet. Wilson’s inaugural 
address breathed a lofty note of dedica¬ 
tion. 'This is not a clay of triumph,’ 
he said, ' it is a day of dedication.' But 
his cabinet, when announced, bore the 
names of men largely responsible for his 
political triumph: William J. Bryan, 
secretary of State; William G. McAdoo, 
secretary of the Treasury; Albert S. 
Burleson, of Texas, postmaster-general; 
Josephus Daniels, of North Carolina, 
secretary of the Navy; appointments which 
conformed to the best traditions of party 
reward for party service. Of his entire 
cabinet, only three appeared to the public 
to have been fitted by previous training 
or experience for the work of their depart¬ 
ments . McReynolds, of New York, the new 
attorney general, had been concerned in 
prosecutions of trusts; Franklin K. Lane, 
of California, secretary of the Interior, 
had served on the Civil Service Com¬ 
mission ; and William B. Wilson, secre¬ 
tary of Labour, had held high office in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

No student of politics will be likely to 
quarrel with a president-elect for allowing 
politics to direct his choice of cabinet 
advisers. It is the road that 
Criticism of every president, save perhaps 
the Cabinet John Quincy Adams, has 
frankly travelled; and all will 
travel it so long as party government 
endures, or pay the heavy price of failure. 
But the public, while ready to pardon 
action or to applaud ideals, insists that 
ideals and actions shall run a common 
course, and the announcement of such a 
cabinet after such an inaugural address 
caused adverse comment in all parties and 
in all circles. The nation could not avoid 
the opinion that it was politics and not 
lofty idealism that had selected Bryan as 
secretary of State, a post for which, by 
training, by habits, by the very character 
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of his mind, he was ideally unfitted. But 
Bryan’s appointment was essential to any 
effective Democratic government ; his 
associates brought with them a combined 
political influence over all sections of the 
party; and all offered one quality not 
unpleasing to a president frankly desirous 
of power : they were men likely to accept 
his leadership if not his domination in the 
programme that he was mapping out for 
himself and for them. 

These appointments therefore were less 
rewards for party services than a bid for 
party unity, a unity which ultimately 
became so great as to give 
rise to the phrase ‘ a one-man ’A One-Man 
democracy.’ It was grossly Democracy’ 
unfair to insinuate, as many 
did insinuate at the time, that Wilson had 
sold himself to the long-detested faith of 
Bryanism, or bowed to the yoke to win 
a personal triumph, He had opposed 
Bryanism for years, but the issues that 
had brought Bryan into the white light of 
national leadership sixteen years before, 
and the issues that later emerging had 
kept him there, were no longer the issues 
of prime importance The free silver 
heresy (see page 4512) was gone from the 
arena of national conflict. Imperialism 
was no longer the cloud that menaced 
traditional Americanism. In both parties 
the fight now centred about the basic 
question of control of government, and 
of the vast material development which 
those sixteen years had so enormously 
accentuated. Bryan’s chief fear was the 
same as Wilson's, the same indeed as 
Roosevelt’s and La Follette's—Wall Street 
control of the government of America; 
and Bryan’s chief demand was the same 
as theirs, a larger share of the common 
blessings of life and the rewards of labour 
for the toiling masses of the republic. 

There was thus nothing dishonourable, 
nothing even of doubtful morality, in 
Wilson's acceptance of Bryan’s aid, and 
in Wilson’s assignment of the post which 
alone could secure that aid. Had he 
known the character of the problems soon 
to be hourly confronting his secretary of 
State, and still made the selection, he 
would have merited all the abuse that 
Bryan’s appointment brought upon him. 
But such knowledge was denied not alone 
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to him, but to all mankind. The selection 
of Bryan as secretary of State proved an 
unwise selection ; but his rejection might 
quite as well have proved an unwise 
rejection. 

Roosevelt had accustomed the American 
people to expect Napoleonic surprises from 
their chief executive, an expectation which 
his judicial successor, William H. Taft, 
had made no attempt to fulfil. Wilson 
was constitutionally unable to flash in the 
limelight as Roosevelt had done ; but his 
historical-mindedness served to furnish the 
surprise that was needed, at the very 
beginning of his term of office. Discarding 
the established practice of the executives 
of over a century and a decade, he 
announced that his messages would be 
delivered to Congress in person, instead of 
in writing and by the hand of an executive 
messenger. Jefferson had abandoned the 
practice knowing himself more effective in 
written than in spoken words ; and each 
succeeding president had followed his 
example, impelled for the most part by no 


stronger motive than a natural tendency 
to follow precedent. Wilson, however, 
prided himself, and with ample justifica¬ 
tion, upon the command of the arts of a 
trained and experienced rhetorician, and 
wisely extended his policy of restoration 
to this field also. 

It is a statement not likely to be dis¬ 
puted that much of Wilson’s power came 
from his ability as a public speaker. 
Indeed, while not in the strict sense an 
orator, he possessed beyond any of his 
predecessors in the White House the 
power to sound the note of idealism in 
politics. Whether in the vague promises 
which of necessity make up the inaugural 
address, in the discussion of the normally 
cold propositions of finance and tariff or 
in the illimitable field of international 
affairs, his speeches and state papers 
abound in phrases which quicken the 
pulse. But eloquence and statesmanship 
have surprisingly little in common ; and 
in general the world’s constructive states¬ 
men have not ranked among the world’s 



wuuukuw WILSON DELIVERS HIS FIRST PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
or 112 -years no president of the United States had addressed Congress in person when on April 7 
J 9 I 3 . ■‘’resident Wilson spoke personally on the subject of tariff reform to Congress assembled 11 
special session in the House of Representatives. The new president is seen at the reading desk, witl 
Speaker Clark (left) and Vice-President Marshall (blurred) seated on the rostrum behind him. 

Photo , Topical Press Agency 
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greatest orators. The aim of the orator is 
to arouse emotion : the aim of the states¬ 
man is to solve knotty problems, problems 
that yield only to patient labour, calm, 
reasoned processes and balanced judge¬ 
ment ; and in the end it is deeds, not 
words, that qualify statesmen for the 
hall of fame. 

In an attempt to assess Wilson’s achieve¬ 
ments, and weigh them against his 
failures, it is only fair to remember that 
his so-called fellow leaders were for the 
most part experienced only in the work of 
opposition. Before the products of the 
restored South had become accustomed 
to the role of national leadership, they 
were called upon to face foreign problems 
greater than had confronted American 
leaders in any previous period, even that 
of the Civil War when their states had 
been ' the enemy.’ 

Wilson's political philosophy made him 
necessarily the leader, the man to assume 
the powers which had so lately been 
wrested from the speaker of the House of 
Representatives ; and 

Wilson’s first accordingly, on April 7, 
presidential message I913, he summoned 
Congress into special 
session, and delivered in person his 
first presidential message. It devoted 
itself to the topic of tariff reform. ' The 
object of the tariff duties, henceforth laid,’ 
he said, ' must be effective competition,’ 
Already the Democratic leader, Under¬ 
wood, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House, had framed a 
tariff bill on the lines which the president 
indicated, a gradual reduction. It lowered 
the rates by about eleven per cent., and 
provided an income tax to overcome the 
deficit expected to result. Despite the 
combined opposition of 120 Republicans, 
14 Progressives and 5 Louisiana Demo¬ 
crats, who wanted more protection for 
sugar, the Underwood tariff passed both 
houses, but only after the president, on 
May 26, 1913, had warned the country 
that an insidious lobby of ' the interests ’ 
had invaded Washington and was seeking 
by stealth to defeat the measure, a warn¬ 
ing which a later Congressional investiga¬ 
tion convincingly justified. On October 3, 
1913, President Wilson signed the Under¬ 
wood tariff bill, not as a perfect measure, 


but as an earnest of good faith on the 
part of the party that the people had placed 
in control. 

Long before that date, however, the 
administration was deep in the problem 
of banking and currency reform. Senator 
Owen, chairman of the Senate Com¬ 
mittee on Banking and Currency, and 
Congressman Glass, chairman of the Cor¬ 
responding House Committee, in consulta¬ 
tion with the president, had prepared a 
bill to that end, which, on June 23, the 
president commended to 
Congress. On June 26 Banking and 
the bill was introduced Currency reform 
into the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives ; after prolonged debate it 
passed both houses without material alter¬ 
ation, and on December 23, 1913, it 
received the president’s signature. Its 
aim, and its result, was the creation of an 
elastic currency, with the consequent 
lessening of the danger of panics such as 
had so often devastated American business. 
As the bill borrowed not a little from 
previous Republican proposals for cur¬ 
rency reform, and was sustained by 
thirty-four Republican and eleven Pro¬ 
gressive congressmen, and by one Pro¬ 
gressive and three Republican senators, it 
takes rank above mere partisan measures. 

Under its provisions the nation is 
divided into twelve districts, in each of 
which the national banks are required to 
form a district reserve bank with a 
capital of not less than $4,000,000. In 
this district or regional bank, member 
banks, which include national banks, and 
such state banks and trust companies as 
have joined, deposit reserve funds, and 
from it they can borrow on approved 
collateral, These regional banks are under 
the control of the Federal Reserve Board 
composed of the secretary of the Treasury 
and the comptroller of the Currency, ex 
officio, and five members appointed by the 
president, with the consent of the Senate. 
This central board restrains the regional 
banks in general policies and supervises 
the conduct of their business, to the 
ends first of security and secondly of the 
circulation of a currency that may be 
safely expanded or contracted as the 
needs of business demand. This Federal 
Reserve Bank, opening for business on 
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Novembf r ili, K114, -ftadit tl the finances of 
tin- nation timing tin ming days of world 
war that had already begun, and was a 
powerful instiunient for financial sound- 
m •— dining the critical years that followed. 

‘'ii far tin 1 Brian connexion had un- 
doiibtidh jiioved a Source of strength; 
and it ua-s not less «u in carrying out the 
third element of the president’s pro¬ 
gramme, the control of trusts, whose in- 
cn-aring rlominaucr had been one of the 
outstanding featuns of American history 
for about three decades or more (see 
page 4515) 

The centralising of the control of in¬ 
dustry had greatly increased production. 

The steel industry, ba- 
Centralisation of rometer of business in 
Industry the modern world, had 
produced 4,277,071 tons 
in iijOG; by 1014 its output was ap¬ 
proximately 32,000,000 tons. And many 
other manufacturing industries, during 
that same period, showed gains as great ; 
but in all alike the 1 gains were made 
by method' of centralised control which 
tended to submerge the individual into 
the group, and to make highly organized 
groups, employers or employees, the 
units of human society. 

With a racial diversity such as no 
other nation has ever known, America 
had been standardised beyond all prece¬ 
dent. The story is told of Lord Norlh- 
cliffe that on a visit to America he was 
asked the question : ' Will America ever 
have a revolution ? 1 Calling his inter¬ 
locutor to the window of the great office 
building, Northcliffe pointed to the poly¬ 
glot multitude that crowded the street, 
and remarked; ' Do you see those people ? 
Every one is wearing exactly the same hat. 
Every one looks the same. Every one is 
the same. There will be no revolution.’ 
So far as material existence was con¬ 
cerned all races had been levelled to a 
pattern ; and the conviction was grow¬ 
ing that this process extended to the 
minds and souls of men as well as to their 
outward appearance. Disregarding the 
fact that for every able machine keeper 
there was an ever-open way of escape 
upward, the cry was being raised that 
centralised industrial control and intense 
specialisation were turning human souls 


into mere automatons. ' The machine,’ 
the critic cried, ‘ has become the master, 
and to man has been assigned only the 
unindividualistic task of its keeper.’ 

In his volume, The New Freedom, 
President Wilson had already written 
down his interpretation of what had 
happened, and his prophecy of what would 
happen unless present tendencies toward 
absolute control by corporations could be 
altered. His election to the Presidency 
had placed him in a position where he 
might properly hope to alter them ; and 
early in 1914 he announced his pre¬ 
liminary plan of attack. It contained five 
specific elements; 

1. A Federal commission to supervise 
all persons, whether individuals or cor¬ 
porations, engaged in interstate trade. 

2. The prevention of interlocking direc¬ 
torates among great banks, railways, 
mining corporations and trust companies. 

3. The clarification of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act of 1890, by specifying a 
number of actions that should be con¬ 
sidered unlawful under its provisions. 

4. The definite prohibition of rebates, 
price discrimination, and other acts of 
unfair competition. 

5. The conferring upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of power to regu¬ 
late the issue of railway stocks and 
bonds, and the expenditure of funds accru¬ 
ing from such issues. 

As his laws against corporation abuses 
in the state of New Jersey, the final 
successes of his term as 
governor, had been called State control 
the Seven Sisters,’ so of Corporations 
this new presidential pro¬ 
gramme became known as the ’ Five 
Brothers '; but in process of enactment the 
five were telescoped into two, the first creat¬ 
ing a Federal trade commission, to check 
the rising power of trusts, and the second, 
called the Clayton Anti-Trust Act, designed 
to afford suitable punishments for such cor¬ 
porations as ventured to exercise undue 
powers. The latter law made it unlawful, 
for example, for one corporation to acquire 
control of another by securing possession 
of its stock, and prohibited interlocking 
directorates, save under specified condi¬ 
tions. Under it the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Federal Reserve Board and 
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the Federal Trade Commission were given 
power to execute the law under court 
supervision. Another important feature 
of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act provided 
that labour organizations should not be 
deemed ' combinations or conspiracies in 
restraint of trade 1 in the sense con¬ 
templated by anti-trust legislation ; but 
a Federal Supreme Court decision of 
January, 1921, considerably restricted the 
immunity thus accorded labour unions by- 
declaring secondary boycott not legalised 
by the Clayton Act. 

Thus the first nineteen months of 
Wilson’s administration in large measure 
justified the praise of William Allen White, 
who declared the first term ' the fastest- 
moving four years in our economic and 
social history.’ So far the Bryan connexion 
had apparently' been a source of strength, 
and had the problems remained chiefly' 
domestic, as the outlook at the time of 
Bryan’s appointment seemed to prophesy, 
it might on the whole have produced more 
strength than weakness. 

In the field of foreign affairs, however, 
perils soon proved more fast-moving than 
solutions; and Bryanism soon ceased to 
be rcckonable, even by the administration, 
as an asset. Having packed 
Problems of the diplomatic, service with 
Foreign Policy his own partisans, whom he 
euphemistically called ' de¬ 
serving Democrats,’ he faced his problems 
with child-like faith in the efficacy of 
phrases, and child-like ignorance regard¬ 
ing the ways of diplomats. Important 
questions of foreign policy had, of course, 
been waiting for this as for every new 
administration ; but they had fortunately 
moved slowly to the point of dominance. 

Since the outcome of American inter¬ 
vention in the affairs of Cuba had become 
apparent, a new idealism had tended more 
and more to appear in America’s relations 
with the West Indies and with Central 
America. Under Presidents Roosevelt 
and Taft the spirit of the Cuban policy 
had been cautiously applied to avert the 
financial ruin that from time to time had 
menaced one or another of the states of 
the Caribbean. President Roosevelt, in 
1903-4, had taken Panama under Ameri¬ 
can protection by specific treaty agree¬ 
ments. In 1907 he had convened at 


Washington, with the aid of President 
Diaz, of Mexico, a conference representing 
Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Nicara¬ 
gua and Costa Rica, and theie treaties 
and conventions were signed by the 
delegates of the latter states pledging their 
respective governments to ten years of 
peace. In 1907 Santo Domingo’s request 
to be taken under the financial control 
of the United States 
had been accepted by New relations with 
the Senate at Presi- Latin America 
dent Roosevelt’s sug¬ 
gestion, and a formal treaty had been made 
defining that relationship. By' the date of 
Wilson's inauguration it was evident that 
the old policy of leaving American neigh¬ 
bours to their fate, provided that fate did 
not mean the extension of European 
control over them, had given place to a 
new policy of keeping them from falling 
into financial or political conditions that 
might tempt aggression from European 
powers. 

This new American policy had met with 
grave suspicion in Mexico, and Americans 
had been securing concessions and initiat¬ 
ing developments which aroused the fear, 
perhaps not wholly groundless, that Mexico 
was in a fair way to become a sort of 
industrial dependency of the United 
States. In 1911 Francisco Madero had 
succeeded, by a combination of arms and 
promises to the peons, in driving out 
President Diaz, securing an election that 
made himself president and winning the 
recognition of the United States and other 
leading powers. But his promises had 
remained unfulfilled; he had lost his 
dominant following, and in 1913 had been 
captured and imprisoned by a new rebel 
leader, GencraL Victoriano Huerta. Five 
days after his capture Madero and his 
vice-president had been shot at night, 
February 23, 1913, while in the hands of 
Huerta’s officers ; and on March 3, 1913, 
the day before Wilson's inauguration, 
Huerta had taken the oath of office that 
made him president of Mexico. 

Following long established custom, the 
European nations had recognized Huerta, 
as they had recognized his predecessors, 
asking no questions regarding the origin 
of the power which was his. But President 
Wilson sternly refused to follow such 
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VICTORIANO HUERTA . 

His desertion of Mailtro in' to 13 resulted in 
< icncrnl Victonuno Huerta's accession to short¬ 
lived covi rnmental power in Mexico.-. Popular 
antagonism brought about his resignation in 191-1, 
and in ion; lie died in exile. 

Photo, A:wei.ited Press 


precedent. Toward the end of March, 19x3, 
he formulated his general policy, to cover 
Mexico and all Central and South America, 
in the words drat pledged co-operation 
* only when supported at every turn by 
.tlie orderly processes of just government 
based upon law.’ But it soon became un¬ 
mistakably evident - that a •' just govern¬ 
ment based upon law ’ did . not exist, 
nor was likely to arise,- in Mexico ; and 
President Wilson expressed his realiza¬ 
tion of.that fact in the words : ' We can 
have no sympathy with those.who seek 
to seize the power of government to 
advance their own personal interests or 
ambition. . . . We dare not turn from 
the principle that morality,-• not. ex¬ 
pediency, is the thing that is to guide us.’ 

These statements made no change in 
Huerta’s plans, nor did they appeal to the 
Mexican people, suspicious as they were 
of America's attitude toward. their in- 
.dependence. But the refusal of.recogni- 
• tion made it difficult for Huerta to borrow 
money, and encouraged other, ambitious 
.Tcbcl • leaders; Vcnustiano Carranza and 
Francisco Villa, to rebel against him. 



REBEL MEXICAN LEADERS WHO CHALLENGED HUERTA’S POWER 
The murder of Madero in 1913 drove Venustiano Cananza (left) into strong opposition to the pre 
visional president Huerta and he proclaimed himself general in chief in the revolution that h 
initiated. Recognized by Wilson as Mexico's de facto president in 1916, Carranza was himself kille, 
by revolutionaries m 1920. Francisco Villa (right), famous as a leader of guerilla warfare, supporte 
Carranza against Huerta m 1914, but later opposed the former and attacked the government beset up 

Photo, Keystone View Co. and (right } 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS CABINET IN 1914 
Upon Huerta's refusal to agree to President Wilson’s demands in April, 1914, the latter asked Congress 
to pass a resolution justifying armed intervention in Mexico. By 337 votes to 37 the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives passed the resolution, declaring that their action was directed, not against Mexico as a 
country, but against General Huerta. Preparations for war went forward, but it was averted by the 
mediation of Argentina, Brazil and Chile. Huerta resigned on July 15. 


Photo, America 

President Wilson’s policy was by this 
time bitterly denounced by many of his 
own party leaders, by the leaders of the 
opposition party and by the American am¬ 
bassador in Mexico, Henry Lane Wilson, 
a Taft appointee who had been left 
undisturbed by the new administration. 
To recall the offending ambassador was 
easy,. but to supply the deficiency thus 
created at a time of crisis required recourse 
to the expediency of sending a personal 
representative, since the sending of a new 
ambassador would have been in effect the 
recognition of Huerta. - Accordingly John 
Lind, of Minnesota, was selected to bear 
to Mexico the demands of the American 
chief executive, which included a cessa¬ 
tion of warfare, a general amnesty, a 
general election free from control by the 
existing Mexican authority, and one in 
which Huerta himself should not be a 
candidate. These demands Huerta scorn- 


Association 

fully rejected, thus chancing the ' big 
stick ’ that had been so often referred 
to in the strenuous days of Roosevelt. 

But the ‘ big stick ’ failed to appear. 
Instead there emerged a new species of 
foreign policy, one that puzzled the 
Mexican usurper, enraged the American 
opposition and the party of the president 
alike, and called from Europe unbounded 
scorn. Its first tenet declared: 'Every¬ 
thing that we do must be rooted in patience 
and with calm, disinterested deliberation. 
We can afford to exercise the self-restraint 
of a really great nation which realizes its 
own strength and scorns to misuse it.’ In 
essence, these words describe, the policy 
that Britain adopted towards China in 
1927, but in 19x3 they were novelties. 

In October, 1913, came the additional 
Wilsonian announcements, heartening to 
Mexico and her neighbours, distant and 
close at hand, in exact proportion as they 
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od and gasoline were arrested by Huerta’s 
otficeis Although Huerta promptly re- 
ka- L d the pusoners and expiesscd regret 
tor their arrest. Admiral Mayo, commander 
nt the American forces in the harbour, 
without express authmity from President 
Wilson, demanded additional leparation 
in the torm of a specific, formal apology, 
the punishmt lit ot the otlicers responsible 
toi the anests and a salute of the American 


dr nt \\d- n sittled down to what he flag before six o’clock p.m. on April ig. 
calli d w itelifiil waiting,’ a phrase sus- These things Hueita refused, and on 
i'i ptible of being understood as waiting \pi ii 20 President Wilson appeared before 
foi an opportunity. In the face of nut 1 joint session of Congress and asked for 
inconsiderable provocation from Huerta, the passage of a resolution that would 
In ex- rcisod admirable self-restraint, but justify the employment of force against 
left HiMta uni 1 cognized At last one Hueita The House promptly adopted 
action, mt* lpreted by Hueita, and pel haps the resolution, 337 to 37, but in ignorance 
with justice, as mconsisti.nl with America's of the tact that on April 21, compelled by 
vuhal ereid, precipitated a crisis On the arrival of a Genuan ship loaded with 
Ajiril 10, 1914, some American blue- munitions for Huerta, the Ameiican forces 
jackets who had landed at Tampico for had occupied Vera Cruz. War with Mexico 

now scented inevitable ; but the 
mediation of Argentina, Brazil 
and Chile managed to avert it, 
though 126 Mexicans had been 
killed and 193 wounded, and 
8 American marines had 
perished, during the capture 
of Vera Cruz in preparation 
for the salute that never came. 
But the odds were too strong 
for Huerta, who retired to 
Europe on July 15 ; and within 
about a month the new die- 
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HOISTING THE AMERICAN FLAGAT VERA CRUZ 

A. salute to the American flag was part of the reparatio; 
demanded for the arrest of some American sailors by Huerta’ 
officers m April, 1914. A captam of marines and an ensig: 
are here shown Hoisting the stars and stripes over the Termma 
Hotel, headquarters of the U.S. force that occupied Vera Cruz 
Photo, W F, Tavhr 


tator, ‘ First Chief ’ Carranza, 
marched triumphant into the 
capital city. About his present 
powei theie was no doubt, and 
on September 15 President 
Wilson ordered the removal 
of American troops from Vera 
Cruz, leaving Carranza to face, 
not peace, but his embittered 
ally, Francisco Villa, now bent 
upon revolution. Soon his 
efficient devastation of the 
northern provinces had brought 
them to starvation; and on 
March 6, 1916, Villa ventured 
to invade American territory, 
killing eighteen American citi¬ 
zens on the soil of New Mexico. 

At once 6,000 American 
troops under Pershing were 
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detailed to pursue him into Mexican terri- 
toiy, there to aid Carianza and captuie his 
rebellious antagonist, Villa But Carranza 
at once declared foreign invasion, even 
though it professed to be in the interest 
of the existing government, an outrage on 
Mexican sovereignty ; and while the two 
nations disputed over this fine point of 
procedure Villa again crossed the American 
border and invaded Texas. Again General 
Pershing pursued him into Mexico; but 
when the year 1917 dawned Villa was still 
at large, Carranza was still unreconciled to 
America’s method of aiding his govern¬ 
ment, and the world was wondering what 
difference the president of the United 
States could see between the banished 
Huerta and the victorious Carranza, and 
why international morality had dictated 
the banishment of the one and the success 
ot the other. 

In January, 1917, the American troops 
were withdiawn from Mexico, and the 
American nation was conscious of the fact 
that neither ' watchful waiting ’ nor mili¬ 
tary invasion had served to lessen the 
Mexican problem. 

Meanwhile Colombia had raised the 
issue of damages due to President Roose¬ 
velt’s Panama Canal policy, and on 
June 16, 1914, a treaty 
Friction over the had been signed giving 
Panama Canal Colombia $25,000,000 
and preferential privi¬ 
leges on the canal in return for her 
recognition of the independence of 
Panama, a treaty not to be latified until 
1919, after the Senate had eliminated the 
first article expiessing the regret of the 
United States for events that had inter¬ 
rupted the course of friendly relations 
between the two nations, Colombia and 
the United States of America. 

In one other respect, also, the canal 
had led to friction and foreign adjustment. 
In 1912 Congress had exempted American 
coastwise trade from a toll of §1.25 per 
ton imposed upon vessels passing through 
the canal. Great Britain had protested, 
declaring that the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
guaranteed uniform charges upon all 
vessels using the canal. On March 4, 
1914, President Wilson boldly declared 
in favour of the British contention, and 
succeeded in bringing a reluctant Con- 
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GENERAL PERSHING 


This photograph of the well-tried American 
general, John Joseph Pershing, was taken during 
his Mexican expedition against Francisco Villa 
in 1916. In 1917 Pershing commanded the 
American Expeditionary Force m the Great War. 

Hut o, E.N.A. 

gress to his point of view, greatly 
to the credit of the nation over which 
he presided. 

On the whole it is fair to say that, m 
foreign affairs, despite inevitable errors of 
judgement, the Wilson administration had 
so far merited the sympathy of self-govern¬ 
ing nations by making it abundantly clear 
that it approached its international prob¬ 
lems in a spiiit of generous, it at times 
quixotic, idealism. Despite the suspicions 
that the Mexican policy had accentuated, 
President Wilson had demonstrated a 
sincere desire to promote justice, to dis¬ 
courage despotism and to respect not 
alone the letter but the spirit of every 
international obligation. 

But mere idealism solves few inter¬ 
national tangles in this stage of strife 
between nations, whatever fate may be 
reserved for it in future ; and the contest 
with Mexico had measurably lowered the 
prestige of the Democratic regime, not 
alone in America, but in Europe as well. 
The Great War, now in progress, had 
already demonstrated the fact that the 
world was facing problems little connected 
with the desire for ' just government based 
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upon law, and each successive act of 
Germany in defiance of international law 
had forced the United States nearer and 
nearer to the ultimate resort to force. 

Despitt this fact, the pacifist philo- 
=oph\, -o ardently advocated by Bryan 
and so fruitlessly followed by the adminis¬ 
tration m the hope that participation in 
the war might be avoided, was still in the 
ascendancy, and no preparation for effec¬ 
tive action had been taken by the govern¬ 
ment. In vain did far-sighted leaders of 
both parties urge preparation for the 
defence of the nation's basic rights. In 
vain did the leaders of the Plattsburg 
movement, initiated by Major-Genera! 
Leonard Wood and a group of representa¬ 
tive civilians, and aiming to train a body 
of officers against the hour of need, plead 
for one word of sympathy with their 


MAJOR-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD AND STAFF 

F /^i 9 T ID_I4 the American army was reorganized by its chief 
of staff, Leonard Wood, who was created major-general in iqoq. 
He strongly advocated a policy of preparation for war and 
served m France when America eventually intervened. In 1921 
he became governor-general of the Philippine islands 

Photo, Keystone View Co 


work In vain did great civilian organi¬ 
zations, conscious of the danger of 
America's defenceless condition, and of 
the difficirlty of ci eating an army out 
of a non-military civilian population, pour 
into the mail bags of the Federal govern 
ment petitions in favour of preparedness. 
Secretary of State Biyan believed that, at 
a word from the president, an army of a 
million soldiers could be assembled between 
sunrise and sunset, and the president, 
while too wise to see safety in such a 
foolish vision, persisted in the assertion 
that the nation was already adequately 
prepared for any likely contingency. The 
advocates of preparedness he contemptu¬ 
ously dismissed as ' nervous and excitable, 
men whose debates were merely ‘ good 
mental exercises.’ But all the time the 
war cloud was drawing nearer, and those 
who believed in the inevit¬ 
ability of American participa¬ 
tion increased. 

On May 7, 1915, the Lusi¬ 
tania was lawlessly sunk by a 
German submarine, with a loss 
of 1,200 lives, including more 
than a hundred Americans. In 
view of the president’s con¬ 
sistent assertion from the first 
that America’s neutral rights 
must be respected by all 
belligerents, the nation im¬ 
patiently awaited action; but 
it waited in vain. His first 
public utterance after the out¬ 
rage dismayed all preparedness 
men, disgusted all Allied sym¬ 
pathisers and brought the flush 
of triumph to those whose 
sympathies were with the 
Central powers. On May 10, 
1915, he said'to an audience 
of newly naturalised citizens 
in Philadelphia ' There is 
such a thing as a man being 
too proud to fight; there is 
such a thing as a nation being 
so right that it does not need 
to convince others by force 
that it is right.’ 

Thus Bryanism in war 
appeared ensconced, impreg¬ 
nable; but on May 13, 1915, 


the president’s Lusitania note 
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GERMAN COMMEMORATION OF THE SINKING OF THE LUSITANIA 


The German justification for their action in sinking the Cunard liner Lusitania m May, 1915, is 
allegorised on a satirical medal struck at Munich by Karl Goetz to commemorate the event. On 
the obverse, ignoring the warning hngei of Count Bernstorff, crowds buy tickets from Death at the 
Cunard office, which bears the motto ' Business above everything.’ On the reverse (right) the sinking 
ship is seen to carry aeroplanes and munitions in defiance of the ' No contraband 1 declaration 
British Museum, photo, Oxford University Press 


appeared, with a dash ol menace that dis¬ 
mayed Bryan, and gave pause to all who 
had read full meaning into the unfortunate 
phrase, ' too proud to fight.' The presi¬ 
dent's formal position seemed irreconcilable 
with his Philadelphia speech, for he calmly 
warned the German government that 
America would not ' omit any word or 
act ’ needed to defend the rights of her 
citizens; and on June 8, 1915, Bryan 
resigned his post as secretary of State, 
with the declaration that the maintenance 
of peace rather than the maintenance of 
rights was the only policy that he could 
consent to execute 

Thereafter the president's attitude 
toward the preparedness movement seemed 
to alter. In his message to Congress in 
December, 1915, he denounced ‘hyphen¬ 
ates 1 and urged national preparedness; 
but Congress was still facing in the 
direction in which the president had so 
long led, and the country was uncertain 
about the real meaning of his apparent 
' about face.’ Indeed, Secretary of War 
Garrison was himself sceptical, and now 
emphasised his doubts by resigning his 
post on the ground that the president 
was not supporting him and that Congress 
was not willing to make any adequate 
preparations for the nation’s defence. 


It is hard for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle, it is hard for a rich 
man to enter into the kingdom of Heaven, 
but for an ambitious president, approach¬ 
ing the end of his first term, to hold his 
face like flint in one direction, with 
multitudes surging in every direction, is 
a task analogous to both. When Wilson 
was re-elected president for his second 
term in 1916 the chief argument of his 
suppoiteis was compressed into one telling 
phrase: ‘ He kept us out of war.' 

But one month less two days after his 
second inauguration, on April 2, 1917, he 
delivered to Congress, assembled in extra- 
ordin ary session, a war message whose glow¬ 
ing phrases and lofty idealism thrilled all 
civilization. America, he said, had been 
thrust into belligerency, but she must meet 
her unwelcome responsibilities with clear 
vision, with purposes clearly defined • 

We must put excited feeling away Our 
motives will not be revenge or victorious asser¬ 
tion of tlie physical might of the nation, but 
only the vindication of right, of human right, 
of which we aie only a single champion . . 
The wrongs against which we now array our¬ 
selves are no common wrongs; they cut to the 
very roots of human life. ... We ale glad, now 
that we see the facts with no veil of false pre¬ 
tence. about them, to fight thus for the ulti¬ 
mate peace of the world and for the liberation 
of its peoples, the German people included : 
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Inr fbt 1 r.ehts nt n-t’Oii’ _r_ it an 1 small and 
tin' pin il r ite ot men merywlifre to ilnm-e 
tii'ii v. iy-> of lift; aiv! nKilicnce. The 
v oi M mii't be made ca+c inr d*-m eracy. It' 
ji ,t i rm-t bi planted upon the tested 
; limitations ot pnlitiful liberty 

It is easy to scorn the rhetorician 
vihen no crisis calls for his art. Tyrtaeus 
the poet was but an insignificant figure 
in peaceful Greece; but when the crisis 
came the 5p<utans, facing battle, thanked 
their gods for a voice that could still all 
petty passions and give unity of soul. No 
generation bent upon the gains of peace 
can understand the response that followed 
the clarion note from the presidential 
trumpet which so often had given 
but uncertain sounds. On April 4 the 
Senate, with but four dissenting votes, 
accepted his definition of the nation’s 
aims, and on April 6 the House followed 
with only fifty votes in the negative. 

As Austria had taken no part in the 
submarine warfare that had proved the 
deciding factor in bringing about this 
declaration, she was not included in the 
declaration of war; but later, on December 
7, 1917, the declaration was extended to 
her also, Turkey and Bulgaria, the other 
allies in the group known as the Central 
powers, were never included in America’s 
formal declarations of war; but their 
cause was, of course, inextricably linked 
with that of Germany and Austria. 

America faced her world war—hers 
from the first if the president’s interpreta¬ 
tion of its meaning be 

The Standard accepted, as Congress had 
oi Living accepted it—with a standard 
of living the highest in 

the world, if not the highest in any 
land, in any age. With a population 
approaching 120,000,000 and the largest 
entirely free market in the world, stretch¬ 
ing over 3,000,000 square miles, she 

had not yet discovered any very active 
interest in foreign markets, but was 
content to pepsper apart, behind her 

high tariff walls, and to thank God that 
the strife of nations was not her strife. 
England she gladly accepted as her 
middleman, trusted to bring to her shores 
the tea, furs, rubber, raw silk and other 
foreign material needed for her comfort 
and industrial prosperity. 


Hei educational machinery, decentralised 
and locally controlled, while far from 
pei feet, nas available for all classes, 
and her vast system of public libraries 
brought the elements of culture within 
easy reach of virtually everyone who cared 
to make the slight exertion necessary 
to enjoy them. The development pf 
railways, so rapid since the Civil War, 
had opened even the most distant comers 
of the country to communication with the 
outside world. In i860 there had been 
only 36,626 miles of railway in the country. 
By 1900 there were 194,262 miles, and the 
next decade showed an increase of 22'6 
per cent., while the total railway mileage 
in 1914 was 263,547. 

This extension, with accompanying 
improvements in roads and waterways, 
had wrought a marvellous change, in both 
urban and rural life. The 
farmer or ranchman of a The Life that 
few generations earlier has passed 
had produced on his own 
grounds almost everything that his life 
demanded. His heat came wholly from 
wood, cut with an .axe wielded by his 
own hand. He killed and cured his 
own meat and produced his own woo), 
which was cleaned and carded on his 
own premises and worked on domestic 
looms or spinning-wheels which were 
part of the normal household furniture. 
A tiny village within not too easy reach 
was resorted to for a few articles 
such as pepper, salt, sugar and spices, 
and served as an exchange for such 
surplus products as he could readily carry 
with him on horseback or pack-mule. 
His shoes had been generally made by 
the village shoemaker, who used the 
leather that his customer’s own cattle 
had supplied; and his own grain was 
ground for ' toll ’ by the local mill. 
In the village, if not too small, there was 
likely to be a factory that made the small 
agricultural implements with which he 
laboured. But in general he had owed 
astonishingly little to ‘ the settlements.’ 

By the opening of the decade before 
the Great War rural conditions were com¬ 
pletely altered. Centralised manufacturing 
and shipping facilities beyond all precedent 
in history connected him with the hitherto 
distant world. A free market throughout 
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the entire nation offered unparalleled 
opportunity for the development of 
organized, nation-wide economic service, 
and the most secluded rancher of 1914 
was within easy reach of the latest Paris 
models, the newest styles of manufactured 
goods, the most recent patents in prepared 
foodstuffs, the latest editions of metro¬ 
politan papers and magazines that brought 
him the world's news of the hour. 

This transition from the period of 
the farmer's self-sufficiency to that of 
rural dependence upon cities had been so 
gradual that the new generation, bom to 
new piivilcges of world contact, scarcely 
realized how amazing was the difference 
between its position and that of its 
fathers and grandfathers 

These changes had, of course, been 
accompanied by enormous growth in the 
size of factories, a standardisation of 
products, and the inevitable congestion of 
population into great industrial centres. 
In 1890 only about 36 per cent, of America’s 
population had dwelt in towns of over 
2,500 inhabitants. By 1910 the urban 


population had grown to over 46 per cent., 
and by 1914 probably one half of the 
nation’s population lived in urban centres ; 
while the increasingly industrial character 
of immigrants, who numbered 1,285,549 
during the high-water mark of 1907, 
tended always toward the cities. 

Among new manufacturing industries 
that had most strikingly altered American 
life riming the decade before 1914 the 
automobile held first place. In 1899 there 
had been only 600 automobiles built 
and sold in the United States ; by 1909 
there were 114,891 sent out of American 
factories, and with the increase had come 
a sudden era of road building. By 1914 
the automobile industiy promised to 
become in the near future the leading 
manufacturing industry in America. Under 
its influence suburban life had taken on 
a new aspect, as it had ceased to mean 
social isolation; and the great motor¬ 
truck industry had emancipated the horse 
as a beast of burden. The predictions of 
increased automobile production uttered 
in 1914 have been amply realized by 



PRESIDENT WILSON HEADS THE WAR PROCESSION AT WASHINGTON 


America had held aloof from, the Great War throughout Woodrow Wilson’s first presidential term, 
and his supporters urged his re-election in 1916 on the grounds of his pacifism. In 1917 American 
feeling, earlier aroused by the Lusitania episode, was outraged by the sinking of further American 
ships, and Wilson decided upon American intervention. He is here seen, flag on shoulder, marching 
up Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, when the first recruits were called to the colours. 

Photo, E.N.A 
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qui nt dr>\t-ln[>mi nt 1111025 Imuica 
had if, 1 l - l i.ij (i antoraiibik■>, t>r 81 per 
cun ot tie w mlrl's supply It has been 
i'tmutul that that- was an aw rage ot 
one automobile lot 1 ach 5,,, inhabitants 
of tin I'mtul Matts in 1025. I11 California 
the ratio was one to each 3 U , poisons. 

The ciiari"rs wrought by the automobile 
wue amplified bj the cast progress that 
electrical intuition and manufacture had 
made during the same period. By 1914 
Alexander Graham Bell’s ‘ latest American 
humbug,’ as a critic had called the electric 
telephone in 1S76, had reached the 
ten-million mark within the United States, 
and the figure was increasing at an 
astonishing rate. So rapid has been that 
increase since 1914 that the American 
Telegraph and Telephone Company’s report 
of 1925 declared that 61 per cent, of the 
world’s telephones were in the United 
States, and that they carried 49,000,000 
conversations daily. This meant, of course, 
to urban populations an incalculable 
saving of time ; and for rural populations 
it meant, in addition, easy social contacts 
and a knowledge of market conditions 
that helped to defend them against 
exploitation by middlemen. 

The electric light, made possible in 187S 
by the genius of Edison m America and 
Swan and Stearns in England, had by the 
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veai 1014 piuctically supplanted all other 
methods of illumination , the electric motor 
and the insulated copper wiie had dis¬ 
placed the il \ ing belt in hundreds of 
manufactuiing plants, and there w r as not 
an important factory of any kind in the 
enuntiv that did not depend upon electric 
curient lor light or power. In many 
industries electric motois fed by currents 
from a cential power plant constructed 
to siipplv many customers had completely 
displaced the once dominant steam engine ; 
and there was scarcely a community 
which could not readily be served from 
convenient hydro-electric plants. New 
A'ork was drawing 262,300 horse power 
from Niagaia and 48,000 from the St. 
Lawrence, with another 48,000 clearly 
available. All told, New York w r as 
producing about 713,371 horse power, 
Washington 300,510, Maine 233,698, 
Indiana 151,400; and a Federal suivey 
had estimated that the water power 
available for the nation was good for 
over 6i4 million horse power. 

The domesticated duties of the house¬ 
wife had also been greatly lightened by 
the near-by source of power. Electric 
washing machines, vacuum cleaners, sewing 
machines, cooking stoves, refrigerators and 
minor household implements were ‘stocked’ 
by furnishing houses exactly as were beds 



MASS PRODUCTS OF THE DODGE AUTOMOBILE FACTORY 
One of the most striking American industrial features of the fen years preceding 1914 was the 
rapid progress made in motor manufacture With each year the volume of production increased 
and America is now the leading car producing nation in the world. A photograph of the 
Dodge Automobile Factory at Detroit, Michigan, shows a ‘sixty-minutes output.’ 

Photo, £ N . 1 . 
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VIEW OF THE MILLING DISTRICT AT NIAGARA FALLS CITY 

A considerable proportion ol New Voile's electrical power supply is derived from the Niagara Falls. 
The buildings seen in this view of Niagara Falls City belong to the Niagara Falls Hydraulic Power 
and Manufacturing Company, while the Cliff Paper Company’s pulp mill at the water’s edge is worked 
by the water which has already been used for power purposes higher up the cliff 

Photo, cvi, 


and dining-room tables; and the farmer 
drew from distant electric power stations 
a silent helper that sawed his wood, 
milked his cows, separated and churned 
his cream and lighted, with little lisk of 
fare, his barns and outhouses. 

Indeed, the uses of applied science had 
become so common by 1914 that the 
farmer who stopped his Ford in the road 
to gaze at the comparatively rare spec¬ 
tacle of an aeroplane thought little of the 
wonders of recent achievement in his 
interest in this new, potential method of 
transportation Only a decade before, in 
1903, Wilbur and Orville Wright, with the 
machine made possible by electricity and 
the petroleum condensed fuel, had flown for 
59 seconds in a heavier-than-air machine. 
The next year, Santos Dumont flew 220 
metres in 21 seconds ; and in 19^8 Wilbur 
Wright flew 56 miles in 011c hour 31 
minutes and 251 seconds, convincing 
even the most sceptical that the dream of 
Icarus had at last come true. But the 
achievements that waited for the ‘ ace' 
m the years soon to come were then 
beyond the faith even of the credulous; 
and the prediction that within nineteen 


years a young American, Captain Charles 
A, Lindbergh, would mount his plane, 
with five sandwiches and a bottle of water 
as his only supplies, and fly alone to Paris 
without a stop, in 33! hours, would then 
have been dismissed as fanciful. 

The modern industrial chemist had 
come also with a skill more valuable than 
the transmutation dreams of the medieval 
alchemist, if realized, could have been. 
Artificial synthetic dyes, coal-tar medicines 
and a myriad inventions in aid of manu- 
factuiing processes had made the chemist 
a factoi in economic life; while another 
branch, the development of explosives, 
had already made him a terrible factor in 
international contests. Since about 1876 
the work of creating chemical explosives 
had been in progress. Just before the 
Great War derivatives of cresol had been 
developed and heavy artillery had been 
remodelled, the world over, to make use of 
this most destructive of explosives. 

The physicist, with experiments on new 
elements, uranium, radium and polonium, 
and the electro-physicist with the mys¬ 
terious X-ray, had given a new practical 
meaning to his ancient science. And 
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I'ii'<ri>U,!p!iY cRti -t.itir rut, Irnl tians- 
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in a in \\ junn. tin motion pictuii, wIiich 
If tun tin (iAat Mnr In^an had alnudv 
<.'■ niniiatraft (! to tli* world it=, potential 
tuin tnnctioiis nt public uitutaincr and 
public instructor. 

Tint' by ioia the ono isolated American 
ianikr’s wife, so long tin victim of do- 
peldtt* loneliness, could mount hc-r Ford, 
or her Biiick, when her mechanical aids 
had enabled her spt tdily to discharge Iter 
unce never-ending domestic duties, and 
repair to a neighbouring cinema, to enjoy 
a fc\v hours of diversion with Charlie 
Chaplin, Douglas Fairbanks or Bill Hart, 
and then enjoy the 
luxury of dinner in an ■ 

automatic restaurant, or 
return home to ' pick up * 

Xt-w Affirk or Philadelphia 7t 

and listen to a lecture on <jjj 

Japan, or an orchestral 
concert, on the radio, 
over half a million of 
which were installed in 
American farm houses 
within ten years after the 
Great War began. 

Not every American 
rural household enjoyed 
the equipment just de¬ 
scribed ; but all were to 
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he inund in almost every region of 
America; for the communities which 
isolated by natural barriers, had been lefi 
outside the stream of progress were few, 
and were steadily glowing fewer. 

And the luxury’ of life for wage workeis 
dwelling m towns and cities was multiplied 
in propoition ; yet the American savings 
banks reports foi 1914 showed that not all 
the earnings were dissipated upon cars, 
telephones, radios and moving pictures. 
The aveiage deposit in savings banks 
for that year was $89 per capita; while 
the total savings bank deposit was 
S8,/29,ooo,ooo. In addition, the American 
savings deposited in the form of life 
insurance amounted to 
over $500,000,000. 

It was a bewildering 
array of proofs of pro¬ 
gress ; and it is difficult 
to'believe that the world 
will ever see its like again. 
But for the possibilities 
of the future of applied 
science no wise man will 
venture to draw the line. 
What has been done to 
draw together the ends 
of the American nation 
may yet be done to 
bring together the ends 
of all the earth. 
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Oa May L !™^S?ain T cL^T^ A m ? WHICH HE FLEW ™E ATLANTIC™ ™ 
his magnificent non-stop P flight from N^w York to P^ris air ; maU P ilot ’ a “omplishcd 

landmark m the history of aviation This photowanhVhnw« } i, S ' ro acll «™«nent which forms a 
220 h.p. monoplane, at Croydon Aerodromeaftorhis arnralthere A m'. S P int ,of St. Louis, a 
tremendous ovation when he returned to wL&n on W 11“ her ° a 
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Tenth Era 

THE GREAT WAR AND AFTER 

1914-1929 


dbromclc xxxii—the 

17S. Science and War 

Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston, 

' K.C.B. 

179. The New Elements in War¬ 
fare Col, J. F. C. Fuller 


GREAT WAR, 19x4-1918 

180. The R 61 c of Sea Power in 
the War H. W. Wilson 

1S1. Effect of the War on Faith 
and Philosophy 

C. E. M. Joad 


Chronicle xxxni— afterwards, 1918-1929 


183. The Economic Chaos of 
Europe 

John Maynard Keynes, C.B. 

183, The New Europe and the 
League 

H. Wickham Steed 

184, The Russia of the Bolsheviks 

F. A. Mackenzie 

185. Socialism, Communism & 
World Revolution Arthur 

ShadweU , M.D\, LL.D. 

186. The Economics of Capitalism 

J. A. Hobson 


187. The New Philosophy of 

Science Hugh EUiot 

188. 'Modernism in Literature and 

Art Osbert Burdett 

1S9. Public Health: A Record 

of Medical Progress 
Sir George Newman, K.C.B , 
M.D. 

190, A Social Survey of the World 

To-day Ian D. Colvin 

191. The Philosophy of History 

Pro], L. P. Jacks, D.Litl., 
LL.D. 


^TTr^niL Tenth Era of our record is that wherein we are still living, the 
era inaugurated by the greatest convulsion known in the history 
of mankind The Great War raged for four years and a hundred 
^ days. It devastated a vast area of Europe beyond recognition ; 
it cost millions of lives on the battlefield ; it paralysed productive industry 
and destroyed sources of production ; it shattered political systems ; and 
it wrecked the entire nineteenth-century outlook upon life. It gave to old 
problems a new aspect, and created new problems for solution, involving 
complete reconstruction. The grand inclusive problem of reconstruction 
was that with which the world found itself faced, the problem with which 
it has been struggling, not we believe without some success, m the ensuing 
decade. But we can no longer feel; even that degree of finality in our 
judgements with which we pronounce upon the past; there .can be no 
considered consensus Consequently there can be no uniformity in the 
pronouncements upon the various aspects of the story of the years since 
1914 such as we have been able to maintain heretofore in this work, no 
' judgements of history ’ ; the views expressed, often divergent and 
sometimes it may be even contradictory, are individual views and must 
be so regarded. The tale is the tale of the beginnings of the grand attempt 
to lay the foundations of permanent world peace not only between nations 
but also between classes ; to substitute co-operation for rivalry, to dissipate 
jealousies and distrust. And as yet we are only at the beginning. 
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Aiu Zi. linti li stand at If* Cateiu. 

. . r all of Loniwv : reir.-at continues. 

Srrlu \u-tn in- end invad* Ru*nn 

Sept. 5 : Ilctr; .1 eud», still crurrmu Pan«. 

„ ti: Irem.fi roui.trr*olrensi\c brgins; battle 
oi Mirn.i uri.ii• ^ Glhiiau rrt,rcment. anrl de¬ 
veloping U>) into battle of the Aisnc. Girinm 
line -tabili-*-d; both line* extend north till the 
coast is reached. 

Hussars capture Lemberg; drive through Galina. 
Oct. First German invasion of Poland held up 
on the Vistula. 

„ io : Fall of Antwerp and l if>\ of Ostend. 

„ io : Belgians at Nicupnrt. The opposing lines 
extend from Belfort to the *ea. 

,, 20 : Battles of Arras and Yprua begin. 

Nov. i: Battle of Coronel. 

Britain declares war on Turkey. 

„ r8: Last German attack at Ypres broken. 
Second German thrust in Poland held up ou the 
Vistula. 

British force land* at head of Persian Gulf. 

Dec. S: Battle of Falkland Islands 
S. African revolts of De Wet and Maritz ended. 
Russo-Turkish campaign begins in Caucasus. 

] 1915 Jan.: Third German thrust in Poland held tip. 
Russian victories in the Caucasus. 

Feb.: Fourth German thrust narrowly escape* 
disaster at Prasnvtz. 

Turkish attack on Suez Canal shattered. 

British naval attack on Dardanelles opens. 
Germany announces submarine war on commerce. 
March; Russian advance in Galicia; Przcinjsl 
taken. 

Failure of naval attack in Dardanelles. 

Battle of Neuve Chapellc. 

British declare naval blockade of Germany. 

April: Russians partiv penetrate Carpathian passes. 
British victory at Shaiba (Mesopotamia). 

Second battle of Ypres. First use of poison gas. 
British troops force landing on Gallipoli. 

May ; Mackensen opens German offensive in Galicia. 
Russian line driven back to Przemysl by the 
end of the month. 

Sinking of the Lusitania. 

French advance in front of Arras. 

Italy declares war on Austria. 

June : Conquest of German South-West Africa. 

Fall of Przemysl and Lemberg 'Galicia), 

July: German advance m Poland, on Warsaw. 

Aug.: Russians abandon Warsaw. 

British landing at Suvla Bay ; surprise fails, 
Mesopotamia : British occupy Kut el-Amara. 
Germans take Kovno and Bre-l Litov*k. 

Sept. : Battle oi Loos. 

German invasion ot Russia checked on Vilna- 
Rovno line. 

Oct.: Bulgaria declares war on Serbia and attacks. 

French and British troops occupy Salonira. 

Nov.: Serbia overrun by Bulgars, Austrians and 
Germans. 

British advance on Bagdad abandoned. 

Dec.: British torce isolated at Kut. 

British evacuate Gallipoli. 

11916 Jan.: Russian advance in Caucasus. 

Feb.; Russians take Erzerum 
„ 2i: First German blow at Verdun ; French lines 
driven in ; thrust stopped on q(RU. 

March 2-14 : Second drive at Verdun. 

Great Britain adopts general conscription. 

April 9-13 ; Third drive at Verdun. 

Relieving force fails to reach Kut; surrender. 
Rebellion in Ireland fails. 

May 3-June 6: Fourth battle of Verdun front. 

May : Austrian thrust in the Trentino. 

„ Battle of Jutland. 

June : Last German effort before Verdun fails. 
Russians open great offensive in Galicia ; Austria 
abandons Trentino adventure; German and 
Austrian reinforcements called east. 

Arab revolt under Shenf of Hejaz declares Arabian 
independence. 


1916 Julv: .MEM oinn-ue opens 111 the west; British 

" beam battle ol the Somme. Russian successes 
in Ga'icin 

Aug. • Rumania enter* the war and drives through 
~ Carpathian passes into Transylvania. Russian 
progress in Galicia checked. 

Italian* take G^rizu. 

Cun-Miit fiahting and gradual gain of ground by 
Allir* m the Somme. 

Sept : Runiamans pushed back by German counter- 
ofTensivi. MnHensen invades the Dobruja. 

I irst appearance of 1 tank- considerable advance 
nf Alli£-> on the Somme front. 

\ enizcli-ts set up provisional Salonira government. 

Oct. : Allied push continues, very gradual advance 
on western front. German invasion of Ru¬ 
mania advances, but is stoutly resisted. 

Nov. : \V eatern puah suspended by weather con¬ 
ditions ; Mackensen forces Danube, compelling 
Rumanian retreat, 

Serbians and French capture Monastir. 

Dec. ; Fall of Bukare*t; Rumanians couilned to 
Moldav ia. 

1917 Ian, : Allies reiect German peace overtures. 

Feb. : Turks cleared from Kut. 

Renewal of the Allied push in the west. 

March : British m Bagdad. Advance on Palestine 
from Egvpt held up at Gaza. 

Western front approaches St. Quentin. 

Constitutional revolution in Russia ; Nicholas II 
abdicates (15) ; provisional government, 

April : United States declare war on Germany. 

Vimy Ridge stormed ; French gam footing on 
Chemin des Dames, but fail to master it. 

May : Continuous development of submarine cam¬ 
paign. 

Russian army undermined by Bolshevik teaching. 

June : Messiues ridge blown up ; partial British 
advance. 

Constantine abd. ; Venizehst government. 

July : Brussilov with loyal troops opens desperate 
offensive in Galicia; which is wrecked by dis¬ 
loyal troops. Russia ceases to count. 

Aug. : Desperate Rumanian stand against Mack¬ 
ensen. 

Obstinate but futile campaign in the mud of 
Flanders. 

French recover ground before Verdun. 

Sept. : German advance in Baltic provinces. 

Oct.: French master Chemin des Dames. 

Germans shatter Italian centre at Caporetto ; 
Italian retreat, pursued by Austrians, turns to 
bay on the Piave. 

British push to Passchendaelc. 

Nov. : Lenin overthrows Kerensky government ; 
Bolshevik domination in Russia, 

Surprise British spring at Cambrai; countered by 
heavy German reinforcements. 

Ailenby captures Gaza. 

Dec. : Ailenby octrupics Jerusalem. 

1918 Jan.-Feb. : Preparations for decisive struggle, 

March ; Russo-German treaty of Brest Litovsk. 

German, drive against British right on Somme. 
British stand on the Ancre, ‘ back to the wall.’ 

Foch appointed commander of Allied armies. 

April : German thrust towards coast held up. 

American troops arriving. 

Zeebrugge wholly and Ostend partially sealed. 

May : German drive against French left, to Marne. 

American troops in fighting line. 

June : Failure of last Austrian offensive on Piave 

July 15 : Final German thrust across the Marne. 

,. 18 : Foch opens victory offensive. 

German withdrawal begins, 

Aug. 9: British join offensive on French left. 
Additional offensives develop continuously to 
left and right. 

Sept. British penetrate Hindenburg line ; Germans 
evacuate St. Mihiel, taken by Americans. 

„ 13: Allied offensive against Bulgars. 

30 : Armistice dictated to Bulgars. 

» 19-21 : Battle of Megiddo ; Syria invaded. 

Oct. : Cambrai taken; Lille and Douai evacuated. 

„ 23 : Rout of Austrians on Italian front. 

Decisive defeat and surrender of Turkish army ! 
in Mesopotamia. 30 ; Armistice dictated, 

Nov. 3 : Austrians sue for armistice. Battle of 
Sambre. 7; Americans enter Sedan, q ; flight 
of Kaiser; German provisional government. 

„ 11; Mons entered ; Armistice. 
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THE GREAT WAR: 
1914-1918 


he Central powers entered upon the 
Great War with a confident expec¬ 
tation of rapid and decisive victory, 
for which there was no small warrant 
apart from certain miscalculations. In 
the first place, the presumption was that 
at least in the initial stages they would 
have to deal with only two powers that 
counted, France and Russia, one on the 
west and the other on the east, while on 
the north and on the south they were 
secure. Holding the interior lines, and 
provided with a network of strategic 
railways, they could mass troops on either 
front and transfer them from one to the 
other in overwhelming force as circum¬ 
stances might demand; whereas the 
French and the Russians were each of 
them pinned to a single front. 

In the second place their own military 
machine—or that of the Germans, at 
least—was in perfect working order; those 
of France and Russia were not. It was 
barely ten years since the weakness of the 
Russian system had been revealed in the 
Japanese war, and there had been very 
recent revelations of defects in the French 
military administration. It was almost 
certain that Russia would not be able to 
bring her full power into play for some 
months, which would give Germany time 
to clear France off the board. 

It would give time because one section 
of her frontier, where it marched with 
Belgium, was very nearly defenceless, so 
that it could be swiftly penetrated by a 
march through Belgium, whose neutrality, 
guaranteed by treaty, had been faithfully 
observed in the war of 1870 by both sides 
—but while several powers, including 
Prussia, were then pledged to observe that 
neutrality, none were pledged-to oppose 
its violation in arms. The invasion of 
France through Belgium was an integral 
though unavowed part of the German plan. 

The German staff, however, had taken 
into consideration the possibility that 
Great Britain might, sooner or later, join 


with France and Russia. It was in itself 
improbable, since in the first place there 
was no treaty obligation binding her to 
give armed support (as there was between 
Russia and France) to the other members 
of the Entente; secondly, there was a 
Liberal government in power, and Liberal 
governments were notoriously averse from 
war; thirdly, the critical position in 
Ireland would greatly strengthen the peace 
party. And if, after all, the war party 
should predominate, England’s military 
power was all but negligible ; the German 
navy believed itself able to neutralise the 
naval power which a vociferous section 
of the British press had long been declar¬ 
ing to be totally inadequate for its task; 
and rebellion in Ireland, in South Africa 
and in India would tie her hands. 

Finally, the German government was 
assured that in the cast the Central 
powers would be supported by Turkey, 
while it was extremely unlikely that any of 
the other Balkan states would come to the 
aid of Serbia; and it was highly im¬ 
probable that Italy would desert the Triple 
Alliance, though she might deny any 
obligation to give it armed support. It 
was not unreasonable, therefore, to 
anticipate that the war would be won 
for Germany before Christmas, possibly 
in the early autumn. 

Opposed Views on War Guilt 

he German government had a solid 
Germany behind it; a Germany con¬ 
vinced that she was embarking on a 
war imposed upon herself in self-defence 
by the machinations of enemies who were 
.awaiting-their opportunity to crush her. 
It is not easy to credit the imperial 
■government itself with a similar belief, 
or that of Austria, To the Entente powers 
it appeared quite simply that German 
militarism had been consistently planning 
for years to force on them at the moment 
of its own selection a war that should 
lay Europe prostrate before it, and should 
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HOW EUROPE WAS DIVIDED AGAINST ITSELF IN THE GREAT WAR 
This map of the belligerent European countries in the Great War of 1914-18 shows that, in spite' of 
the imposing numerical array of nations actually or nominally at war with the Central powers, the 
territorial discrepancy, especially at the beginning, was inconsiderable. Furthermore, Germany 
held what are known as the ' interior lines,’ and could transfer forces from front to front by a 
system of strategic railways. Hence she was not unjustified in counting on a speedy victory. 


achieve for Germany what Napoleon I 
had attempted to achieve for himself. 

The flaw in the German plan lay in its 
miscalculation of factors which were not 
obvious. It was reckoned that the French 
would fight brilliantly to win but would 
go to pieces in the face of defeat; whereas 
when they were defeated they fought on 
as tenaciously as ever. It was reckoned 
that Russia would only come slowly into 
action, and would be fully engaged in 
meeting the Austrian offensive ; whereas 
before a month was over she was delivering 
an offensive on the east German front 
which, disastrously though if ended for 
her, was an : invaluable diversion for her 
allies in the west. It was reckoned that 
Belgium, seeing the- hopelessness of resist¬ 
ance, would give the German troops a 
free'passage ; resistance was hopeless, but 
the free passage was not given and, though 
Belgium paid the penalty for her heroic 
sacrifice, she impeded the rush while the 
Allies were reinforcing that front. Most 
fatal, however, was the miscalculation of 
the part to be played by the British. 


own to the last moment the British 
cabinet ’was divided, one section of 
it being convinced that if the-European 
war could not be averted, honour j and 
interest alike demanded British inter¬ 
vention ; the other that there ’ was no 
obligation of honour and that British 
interests would-be best served by present 
neutrality. At ■ the last moment the 
ranks were’ 'closed, not only in the 
cabinet but' from end to end of. the 
•country, by the’ German invasion of 
'Belgium. It was-a breach of faith of a 
-kind which, if; it’were tolerated, 'would 
render all treaties futile. Without that, 
Great Britain might and probably would 
have 'entered the war, but only in the face 
of a-strong opposition 'at^home from the 
Liberal and Labour benches and from the 
Irish; by it Great Britain was rendered 
practically solid, and Ireland' swung into 
line with Great Britain. Nor was it long 
before it was abundantly manifest that 
the Dominions of the Empire would play 
their part no less zealously, that in South 
Africa there remained only a fractional 
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body of Boer intransigents, and that 
Indian loyalty was assured. 

Nor was this all; for the ' decadent ’ 
fleet, providentially concentrated in home 
waters, had already been quietly stationed 
precisely where it was most wanted, so 
that from the first da} 7 of the war no 
German squadron or surface ship was able 
to appear upon the North Sea for any 
purpose except a hasty raid on the British 
coast, or an engagement with a British 
squadron from which it had to extricate 
itself and seek security in its own mine- 
defended ports before it should be anni¬ 
hilated by the arrival of an overwhelming 
naval force. Moreover, from the first week 
of the war this control of the seas outside 
the Dardanelles and the Baltic enabled 
the British to carry across the Channel, 
not indeed without risk but without ap¬ 
preciable loss, troops, munitions and other 


accessories to military operations, to the 
full extent of the country’s capacity for 
providing them; while it established at 
headquarters a complete confidence that 
dreams of a German invasion were 
chimerical, so that practically all the fully 
trained lighting force was available to 
take its place in the French fighting line. 

That force was numerically insignifi¬ 
cant and was grievously lacking in the 
heavy-gun equipment required for the 
campaigning methods developed by the 
Germans ; but in other respects it was 
astonishingly efficient, as was the organi¬ 
zation which placed it in the field on the 
other side of the Channel within three 
weeks of the declaration of war. Great 
Britain even now for a time persistently 
declined to envisage the compulsory 
training and service which the experts 
had warned her would be needed in a 



ARRIVAL OF SIR JOHN FRENCH AND HIS STAFF AT BOULOGNE 

The moment it became evident that British intervention in the war was inevitable Field Marshal 
Sir John French was selected for the command of the British Expeditionary Force to be despatched. 
On August 14, 1914, he landed with his staff at Boulogne—he can be identified behind the officer 
in the centre of this photograph of the occasion—and went to the French army headquarters. Next 
day he visited Paris, and on Monday, August 17, reached his own headquarters at Le Gateau. 
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European conflict. But even as matters 
stood the ‘ expeditionary force 1 was twice 
the size of any British force which had 
taken part in any previous war ; and the 
call to arms was answered by multitudes 
of volunteers, who were ready and fit to 
take the field in less than half the time 
that had been looked upon by the most 
optimistic as the minimum for producing 
even a moderate efficiency. Among these 
must be reckoned the recently organized 
and partly trained Territorial forces, whose 
terms of enrolment had exempted them 
from the service oversea for which almost 
without exception they now volunteered. 

he neutrality of the small state of Lux¬ 
emburg, as well as that of Belgium, 
was guaranteed, and was ignored to main¬ 
tain the continuity of the German line. 
The Franco-German frontier was protected 
by a powerful line of fortresses, from Bel¬ 
fort at the gap between the Vosges and 


Switzerland (whose neutrality was not to 
be challenged) to Longwy on the Belgium- 
Luxemburg frontier, by way of Nancy 
and Verdun. It was on this line that the 
attack was anticipated, and the French 
were in strength. North of this in Belgium 
lay the Ardennes, not a good country 
through which to deliver an attack in 
force, though the French line was of course 
tenuous. The real German attack (see 
page 4798) therefore was to be delivered 
across the Meuse on the weak line between 
Lille and Maubeuge, turning the French 
left and clearing the way for a march on 
Paris, and taking the French army in 
rear ; the Allies being quite unconscious 
of the concentration upon this line. 

The plan would almost certainly have 
been carried out successfully but for the 
unexpected resistance of Belgium, which 
compelled the Germans to account for 
Liege and Namur before they could cross 
the French border. No one outside 




FORT LONCIN, LIEGE, SHATTERED BY GERMAN SIEGE GUNS 
Brialmont designed and superintended the Belgian defences of the valley of the Meuse, completing 
the fortification of Antwerp, Liege and Namur in 1884-86. The principal feature was the cupola 
fort, carrying guns in domed turrets. The method is open to criticism on the grounds that it cannot 
be concealed, provides a fixed target, and is liable to have its machinery put out of gear; a lesson 
enforced by this view of a fort after the German heavy guns had dealt with it on August 15, 1914. 

- Photo , Imperial War Museum 
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GENERAL SHAW AND HIS STAFF AFTER THE BATTLE OF MONS 

The nrot encounter between the Butish and German mfantrv occurred when the latter made their 
sudden attach on the British position at ilons alter heavv fighting, evacuation and retreat proved 
for the British the onlv alternative to envelopment V photograph, taken while the Gentians were 
ictuallv firing into and over the barricade at the top of this street at Trameries, shows General Shaw 
discussing operations w ith his staff after the battle 


Germany had counted on the destructive 
effects of the German long-distance guns 
and high explosives upon the best of forti¬ 
fications constructed on the old lines, yet, 
though Liege itself fell on August 7, its 
satellite fortresses held the Germans up 
for another week While the mam Belgian 
forces were being pushed north upon 
Antwerp the main German column ad¬ 
vanced on Namur, though it was checked 
on the way, the bombardment opened on 
the 20th ; Namur fell on the 23rd, though 
satellite forts held out for three days more 
All the defences had been blown to pieces, 
and of the Belgian southern army nothing 
was left But by this time it was three 
weeks since the declaration of war, and 
the British army corps were already, on 
the 22nd, entrenching themselves on the 
French left, west and north-west of 
Charleroi through Mons The Belgian 
resistance to the rush for turning the 
French flank had been crushed ; but it 
had been maintained just long enough to 
enable a new obstacle, the British expedi¬ 
tionary force, to take its place 
To overwhelm or envelop that force 
was now the immediate objective of the 


German command on the Geiman right. 
While the British were entrenching them¬ 
selves the Germans were uncovering their 
right by thrusting the French on the 
Ardennes front back over the Meuse 
and forcing the retirement of their 
extreme flank on the Somme, so that on 
the 23rd Von Kluck, with four army corps, 
was able to make a frontal attack on 
the whole British line, at the same time 
threatening to turn both its flanks The 
frontal attack was actually held up, 
though Mons had to be evacuated, and it 
had become clear that retreat was the 
only alternative to envelopment Next 
day (24th), therefore, the whole lme fell 
back to a lme running west from Maubeuge, 
lighting heavy but effective rearguard 
actions both on its light and left, and 
again on the 25th to Le Cateau, where 
a desperate stand was made on the 26th 
which gave pause to the German on¬ 
slaught, so that on the 28th the British 
were on a lme from La F&re to Noyon. 
But for a second week the retreat was 
continued in conformity with the French 
retirement on the right, past the Marne, 
till the British force lay behind the Grand 
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Morin, with its left extended by a. new 
French force covering Paris 

For the armies on the Belgian front 
fiom Longwj to Chaileroi, though not 
definitely pieiced, had been swung back, 
hingemg on Longwy, and when Longww 
fell on the 28th, Veidun became the 
hinge, the hue falling back behind the 
Aisne and then the Marne until it lav 
from Paris on the west to the salient 
including Verdun on the east, from which 
point it remained unshaken south eastw ard 
through Nancv to Belfort The failuie 
of the Geimans either to outflank the 
left or to pierce the centre—though they 
had come very neai to doing both—had 
saved the situation The momentum of 
the attack was exhausted, and that fact 
w r as vciy possibly due to the stiam on the 
eastern front imposed by the unexpected 
Russian diveision m East Prussia 

Now, howevei, at the end of the first 
month the French line was being rein¬ 
forced by reserves At the moment when 
\ on Kluck was almost at the gates of 


Pans, the immediate fall oi which was 
anticipated m some quartern the tlunch 
opened the counter-ottensn 1 (Septc mbt r (>) 
on the Maine The result was that now it 
was the Germans w r ho had to swing back 
on their hmge before erdun, thL' enxclop- 
ment of their light flank being thieatened 
by the Anglo-French left, as well as the 
penetration of their centre (See furthei 
m pages 4797-98) 

On the 9th began the retreat of the 
German right, wflule Foch w r as dehtermg a 
smashing attack on the weakened light 
centre On the 10th the whole line wa-> 111 
retreat, but it was an oigamzed retreat 
covered by stubbornly fought rearguard 
actions On the 13th the retirement fiom 
the Marne developed into the battle of 
the Aisne, which resulted immediately 111 
the stabilising of the German line west¬ 
ward from the Verdun salient across the 
front of Reims and Soissons, leaving them 
still in occupation of two-thirds of the 
French territory over which they had ad¬ 
vanced This was followed by a continuous 



MEN OF THE BRITISH NAVAL EXPEDITION SENT TO RELIEVE ANTWERP 
The German thrust southward towards Paris had left the Belgian forces isolated in the north of their 
country where they gradually concentrated on Antwerp The condition of the town was already 
precarious—the outer fortifications and an inner fort tuning fallen—when on October 4 the British 
Naval Division and a brigade of Marines were sent in by Winston Churchill for strategical reasons 
that have been questioned This photograph shows a trench being dug at Viru\ Dieu 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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GENERAL VON KLUCK 
Alexander von Kluck, who commanded the 
German forces at the battle of the Marne, was 
born in 184G, and entered the Prussian army in 
1S65. He served in the Austro-Prussian and 
Franco-Prussian wars and retired in 1916. 

Photo, Record Pres 

struggle for the extension of both lines 
northward, past the front of Amiens and 
Arras, primarily for the envelopment of 
the opposing flank—an end attained by 
neither—till both reached the North Sea, 
so that from Ostend and Dunkirk to 
Belfort each presented an unbroken front 
with no flank to be turned, while the 


occupation of Ostend by the Germans 
gave them the whole Belgian coast line. 

The hope of the Allies that they would 
carry their line up to Antwerp was foiled. 
The Belgian forces, penned in the north, 
had continued to hamper the German 
invasion of France by raids for which they 
were mercilessly penalised, and the doom 
of Antwerp was sealed. With the help 
of a gallant but half-trained British force 
and British ships the Belgian troops 
were enabled to evacuate Antwerp before 
its fall on October io, and to take up 
their position on the extreme left of 
the Allies, their front soon protected by 
ground submerged by the old device of 
opening the dykes, while the British held 
the famous Ypres salient. 

In the course of the extending move¬ 
ment there was much hard fighting. 
Antwerp had already fallen before the 
British left was in front of La Bassee, 
from which it failed to expel the Germans, 
who occupied Lille next day. On October 
16 the Germans were in Ostend, and on 
the 19th the Allied line had been extended 
by French and Belgians up to Nieuport, 
covered from the sea by the guns of 
British monitors. 

The last phase of this struggle was 
the first battle of Ypres and the battle 
of Arras. The German object in the 
latter was to snap the connexion between 
the French at Arras and the British to the 



GERMAN ARTILLERY IN THE COASTWISE PURSUIT OF THE BELGIAN ARMY 

On October g Antwerp was evacuated, and, apart from 18,000 who escaped into Holland, the Belgian 
array retreated down the coast, eventually to form the left wing of the Allied forces which had by now 
worked their way almost to the sea in an attempt to outflank the German right. The final move 
by which the Germans countered this attempt was their pursuit of the Belgians over the dunes, 
which by the 19th had given them the whole of the Belgian coast to the Yser, 
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north of them. It began on the 2oth, 
but though Arras was smashed by the 
German bombardment the French line 
held, while at the end of a week’s fighting 
the Germans still held their position on 
the almost impregnable Vnny ridge. The 
battle for Ypres began on the 20th , its 
crisis came on the 31st when the Germans, 
making their greatest effort, weie never¬ 
theless repulsed at the end of a day 
during which the fray had rocked furiously 
backwards and forwards. In the next 
three weeks the assaults were thrice 
renewed and thrice repulsed, in spite of 
greatly superior numbers and artillery, 
and the stabilising of the two opposing 
lines from the North Sea to the Swiss 
frontier was completed. Until igxS there 
was no advance of either line for more 
than a few miles upon a small sector. 

On the western front, then, the first 
round of the great conflict was over 
before the end of November. The Central 
powers had delivered a very heavy blow, 
and remained in possession of a very 
substantial area of enemy territory, while 
their own soil was intact; but their 
attempt to make that blow decisive had 
definitely failed. On the eastern front 
they had been less successful. 

Russian Advance in East Prussia 

According to plan, Germany was to 
** concentrate upon her own great 
offensive in the west, while holding in 
the east her own strongly protected 
frontier with its elaborate support of 
strategic railways. Russia, it was as¬ 
sumed, would not be ready to move for 
some time to come. 

Russian Poland formed a great salient 
with East Prussia on the north, Prussian 
Poland on the west and Austrian Poland 
or Galicia on the south. The whole 
was practically without frontier defence. 
Austria then was to invade Poland from 
Galicia, and at the same time to put 
Serbia out of action. But, as it happened, 
Russia had much stronger forces ready 
than was supposed, and some com¬ 
manders of high ability; whereas, at the 
moment, the German commander in East 
Prussia was incompetent and the Austrian 
command was extremely defective. 


Consequently, while the Germans weie 
trampling through Belgium the Russian 
northern aimy poured over the eastern 
borders of East Prussia, flinging the 
Germans back in rout to Kdnigsberg, 
and creating something like a panic in 
Berlin. The German command was 
promptly transferred to Hindenburg, an 
old general, then of no great reputation, 
but one who knew the country thoroughly. 
The Russian left pushed forward into 
the Masurian lakes, losing touch with 
the centre, and there, in the last days of 
August, when the Anglo-French line was 
being rolled back towards Paris, was all 
but annihilated by Hindenburg, in the 
tremendous disaster of Tannenberg, East 
Prussia was saved, and the Russian main 
army had to fall back. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that the critical 
moment in the east reacted upon the force 
of the German advance in the west. 

Serbians in Bosnia and Russians in Galicia 

eanwhile the Serbians had dealt 
faithfully with the Austrian puni¬ 
tory expedition, ejecting it from Serbia 
before the end of August, and proceeding 
to the invasion of Bosnia; here, however, 
they made no material advance, though 
there was some heavy fighting in Septem¬ 
ber. But the Austrians had to be content 
with holding them up, since their own 
offensive in southern Poland was being 
more than cancelled by an unexpected 
Russian offensive in Galicia. Before the 
end of August the Russian armies were 
threatening its capital, Lemberg; at the 
beginning of September they inflicted 
on the Austrians a rout only less over¬ 
whelming than the rout of Tannenberg, 
occupied Lemberg, almost cleared Poland 
of the invading Austrian force by the 
middle of the month, and were soon in¬ 
vesting the powerful fortress of Przemysl, 
on the way to Cracow. 

Hindenburg, 011 the other hand, after 
Tannenberg, which had established his 
reputation, attempted a counter-invasion 
not of Poland but of Russia from East 
Prussia, but was completely held up on 
the Niemen, and forced to retire across 
the Prussian frontier before the end of 
September, Apart from the actual check 
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SKELETON BUILDINGS OF THE BEAUTIFUL CATHEDRAL CITY OF YPRES AFTER THE GERMAN BOMBARDMENT OF 1915 

While the Belgians, with the aid of British monitors, were holding up the German advance in the flooded region of the Yser, the British on their right 
were engaged in a fierce conflict, centred round Ypres but stretching south to La Bassee, whose result was to stabilise the line in Flanders. The town 
itsell was not seriously affected until the second battle of Ypres, in April, 1915; the civil population were then evacuated and the town virtually 
destroyed. The ruins o'f the famous Cloth Hall appear almost in the centre of this photograph with the Cathedral of S. Martin beyond. Compare page soiio. 
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VON HINDENBtJRG ON THE EASTERN FRONT 


His outstanding military abilities and victories over the Rus¬ 
sians early raised Paul von Hindenburg to the rank of German 
generalissimo on the eastern front, where he is Here seen at head¬ 
quarters with his staff. In igiG he received the appointment 
of chief of the general staff of the field army. 

PJioJo, Central News 


he had received, it had become 
imperative to relieve the - pres¬ 
sure in the south. The fall 
of Cracow would be an incite¬ 
ment to all the northern Slavs 
to revolt against their Austrian 
masters, would threaten to 
turn the flank of Hungary 
whose Galician front was pro¬ 
tected by the Carpathians, and 
might have on the Balkan states 
effects which it was not possible 
to calculate; and already 
Russian troops were penetrat¬ 
ing the Carpathian passes. 

Early in October, then, 
Hindenburg had organized the 
invasion of West Poland, with 
Warsaw as his objective, ex¬ 
pecting a Russian retirement. 

But the Russians prepared 
their stand along the line of 
the Vistula, and the Germans, 
when they tried to cross it, 
were not only held up in the 
centre, but found both their 
flanks threatened and were 
rolled back all along the line. 

In the first week of November 
Poland had be'en practically 
evacuated, and the fall of 
Cracow seemed imminent. But 
by this time the German command was 
satisfied that its own line in the west was 
established impregnably for defence from 
the North Sea tp Switzerland, and had 
learnt in front of'Ypres that the prospect 
of creating a flank in the Allied line was 
remote ; therefore an intensive onslaught 
on the eastern front was in preparation. 
Cracow did not fall. . . , 

73 bout the same time the finishing 
touches were given to the British 
command of the sea. The Central powers 
had no battle fleet in the Mediterranean, 
where the French were in charge ; their 
main fleet was shut up in the North Sea 
ports, sheltered by their mine- fields, 
whence only an occasional cruiser could 
emerge to make a dish for the English 
east coast, shell one or two'watering places 
and race back 1 to its own port before it 
could be overtaken by-pursuers -; though 


loose mines and submarines made the 
movement of ships in the North Sea some¬ 
what precarious. At the beginning of the 
war, however, there was a German squad¬ 
ron in Chinese waters, as well as some 
cruisers in the Mediterranean. The last 
escaped to the 'nominally neutral port 
of Constantinople, to help the Turks in 
their preparation for dropping the mask. 

On the other hand, Japafl took her place 
with the Allies and declared war on 
Germany in August, so that Von Spee’s 
squadron, which could not hope to 
engage the Japanese fleet successfully, after 
detaching the Konigsberg and the Ernden 
■ retired from Tsingtau (the port of the 
leased territory of Kiao-cliau) across the 
Pacific, to experience the success and 
final disaster narrated in pages 4838-40. 
The Japanese 'intervention was followed 
■by the-Jail of- Tsingtau, and the Japanese 
fleet rendered further'ser-Viee-in patrolling 
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ABOARD THE GOEBEN 

At the beginning of the war French command 
of the Mediterranean drove the few German 
cruisers into Turkish waters; among them the 
Goeben, aboard which tfie Kaiser and Enver 
Pasha are shown at Constantinople in igiS. 

Photo, Abrahams, Dctonporl 

the Pacific and convoying Australian and 
Indian troops to the West, the latter taking 
their place temporarily in the fighting 
line immediately on their arrival. 

The Porte, while proclaiming its neu¬ 
trality, had made its secret treaty with 
the Central powers at the moment of the 
war’s. outbreak. The alliance was an 
integral part of the scheme; it was designed 
to place western Asia under German con¬ 
trol, to turn the Russian flank and to 
eject the British from Egypt and the Suez 
Canal. Turkey openly entered the war at 
the beginning of November. 

he last heavy attack before Ypres was 
repulsed on November n, A week 
later Hindenburg was renewing the assault 
on the Russian front in West Poland, and 
Mackensen was driving its centre back, 
only to find that his drive forward pro¬ 
mised to result in his own envelopment; 
and it was only with great difficulty and 
heavy loss that he extricated himself from 
his perilous position. The Russian wings, 
however, fell back on a more secure line ; 


the threat to Cracow was relieved by Ihe 
threat to Warsaw. Another German drive 
on the centre in January (19x5) was held 
up, renewed in February and again held 
up, while the Russians were once more 
threatening East Prussia. The Germane 
concentrated on the northern flank ; the 
experiences of November were almost 
repeated at the end of February ; the 
thrusting columns were first stayed and 
then almost encircled at Prasnytz, only 
escaping after a desperate struggle. The 
onslaughts on the Russian centre and right 
had both failed. 

Meanwhile the Austrians were endea¬ 
vouring to thrust the Russians back from 
the Carpathian passes and to recover the 
lost ground in Galicia. Though they met 
with some successes, Przemysl fell before 
the end of March. Its fall enabled the 
Russians to renew the attack on the Car¬ 
pathian passes ; by the middle of April 
they had made considerable progress. 
But by this time a fresh drain on their 
resources and an additional field of opera¬ 
tions in the Caucasian region had been 
forced upon them by Turkey’s entry into 
the war ; and the Germans had resolved 
to take the saving of the situation on the 
Carpathian front into their own hands. 
The attacks in Poland had indeed saved 
Cracow, but had accomplished little or 
nothing more. Now they were concen¬ 
trating—though the design was not under¬ 
stood elsewhere—on the Russian flank in 
Galicia. Mackensen, not the unsuccessful 
Austrian general, was to be in charge. 

Fighting in the Colonial Areas 

ince the beginning of the lull on the 
western front neither side had down 
to this point made definite progress in 
spite of the heavy fighting in the cast. In 
the colonial areas, the British and Japanese 
command of the seas made it an easy 
matter to eject the Germans not only, as 
we have seen, from China, but from the 
islands they had occupied in the South 
Seas, and from their colonies on the 
northerly coast lands of West Africa. 
Except where such conquests were a pre¬ 
ventive against the stirring up of native 
hostility, they were of no serious import¬ 
ance, as had been repeatedly demonstrated 
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in the Anglo-French and Spanish maritime 
wars for over two centuries past. 

German West Africa in tire south and 
German East Africa were another matter, 
because of their bearing upon the Angla- 
Dutch Union of South Africa. Here the 
eviction of the Germans was postponed 
owing to the trouble caused by the 
remnant of Boer intransigents within the 
Union. The revolts, however, headed by 
Maritz and De Wet, were put down before 
the end of 1914 by Botha and Smuts— 
who with Dc Wet himself had been the 
most distinguished and indomitable of the 
Boer leaders in their war with the British ; 
while in East Africa the small balance of 
gains was rather in favour of the Germans. 
In the spring, however, Botha and Smuts 
were conducting a skilful campaign which 
cleared German South-West Africa in the 
course of the summer. 

n the other hand, the entry of the 
Turks was about to have momentous 
results. To begin with, it inaugurated a 
winter campaign against Russia in the 
Caucasus region where the Turkish frontier 
marched with that of Russia and with a 
corner of Persia which had already been 
for some time occupied by both Russian 
and Turkish troops. The Turks in Asia, 
not having as in Europe the benefits of 
German military directorship, were de¬ 


feated in their offensive ; but the Russians, 
though they secured Tabriz, failed to 
reach Erzerum, while the diversion reacted 
upon their strength in Poland and Galicia. 
At the same time, however, the Turks 
were directly challenging the British by 
attacking the Suez Canal from Palestine. 
The attacks were repulsed ; but there was 
a further eftect. Great Britain, with the 
assent of France and Russia, converted 
the occupation of Cyprus into annexation, 
and the occupation of Egypt—where the 
khedive threw in his lot with his Turkish 
suzerain—into a formal protectorate. 

Moreover, it gave the British warrant 
for a counter-attack upon the Turkish 
flank in Mesopotamia, which offered a field 
of action for the Indian army better than 
the Belgian front, and for the_bold design 
of seizing the Dardanelles. Granting the 
possibility of success, the advantages of 
this scheme were obvious. The capture 
of the Dardanelles and the fall of Con¬ 
stantinople would inevitably have placed 
the whole of the Balkan peoples at the 
disposal of the Allies, bringing Italy also 
in on their side, and Russia would no longer 
have been isolated. Even in her isolation 
it appeared in the winter and the early 
spring that she was at least able to hold 
her own against the utmost efforts of the 
Central powers—though the appearance 
was illusory. If she were reinforced from 



HEADQUARTERS OF SECOND AUSTRALIAN DIVISION GUARDING THE SUEZ CANAL 

Turkey’s entry into the war on the side of German}* was the result of a scheme to divert the attention 
of the Allies to fresh frontiers and to lessen their concentration in Europe. Defence of the Egyptian 
frontier and the Suez Canal necessitated the speedy despatch of troops to the .East. Afliong the con¬ 
tingents sent to this area of the war were Australian troops, who built the floating bridge over the 
canal that this photograph shows being opened to allow a vessel to pass, 

Photo, Australian Commonwealth 
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ALLIED NAVAL ATTACK ON THE DARDANELLES 
This sLetcli, made bv a naval officer during operations in the Dardanelles in March, 1915, shows the 
British bittleslups Queen Elizabeth, Lord Nelson, \gamemnon and Inflexible opening up a long- 
range bombardment in the general attack on the Narrows on the iSth This attempt to force the 
Narrows ended in failure and heavy losses far the Allies, the InfleviLle suffering serious damage 
from collision with a floating mine. See also the panoramic plan m page 4845. 


the Balkans, there would be little chance 
for Hungan - and Austria, and Germany 
would be involved in a desperate struggle 
for life on both fronts. 

The Allies, under a mistaken impression 
of the German strength on the western 
front, had designed a great offensive there 
in the spring. Concentration upon this 
object forbade the diversion of troops to 
the eastern front. In February the navy, 
with no army m support, though aid from 
Greece was in contemplation, began its 
attack on the Dardanelles, cleared the 
entrance, and was then, in March, brought 
up short by the Narrows, which were 
under the concentrated fire of land 
batteries in every direction, as well as 
torpedoes from the shore, while the 
waters were sown with floating mines. 
French and British battleships were sunk, 
nothing was achieved, and in the coming 
weeks the Turks, under German leadership, 
were busily engaged in making their land 
defences impregnable. 

The Mesopotamian expedition from 
India reached the head of the Persian Gulf 
in November, captured Basra and Kuma, 
inflicted a heavy defeat on the Turks at 
Shaiba in April, and did not continue its 
advance until June. 


And, in the meanwhile, the Germans, 
who had learnt the futility of attempting, 
for the time at feast, to challenge battles 
with British naval squadrons, inaugurated 
the submarine campaign described in 
page 4853 ; while the British replied by 
declaring a blockade of all German ports, 
affirming the largest rights of search and 
detaining all goods destined for Germany, 
whether contraband or not. As in the 
case of Napoleon’s Berlin Decrees and 
the British Orders in Council, the Americans 
for the time resented the British more 
than the German action, because the one 
interfered immediately and effectively 
with their commerce, while the other 
did not take unmistakable effect until a 
later stage, in spite of the terrible object 
lesson given by the sinking of the passenger 
liner Lusitania in May, with more than a 
thousand non-combatants on board. 

Allied Offensives of 1915 

uring the winter and spring fighting 
ivas continuous from end to end 
of the western front—murderous, costly, 
futile. Multitudes of volunteers from 
home or from overseas were training in 
England to pile up new armies, and to 
rake their place in the fighting line as 
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soon as they were trained and equipped; 
while the Get mans were pertectmg the 
trench system which was to hold up any 
possible onslaught. Then at the end of 
March the Allies began what was pro¬ 
claimed as their grand offensive. 

But the grand offensive was local and 
inadequately co-ordinated. The Biitish 
began in the north with a thrust towards 
Lille at Neuve Chapelle, preceded by an 
intensive bombardment; it earned some 
three miles of front about a mile forward, 
with casualties on both sides—probably 
about equal—estimated as exceeding 
25,000. The French made some progress 
in the south on both-sides of the German 
salient at St. Milncl between Verdun 
and Nancy; but, m fact, they hardly 
shook the German line, and in April the 
Germans retorted witli an attack on 
Ypres, where they effected a temporary 
breach in the Franco-British line by the 
use of poison gas, which had been unani¬ 
mously repudiated as a permissible instru¬ 
ment of war at the Hague Conference. 
The breach, however, was made good, 
before the Germans could thrust through, 
by the newly arrived Canadians, and 
Ypres was held, though the defensive line 
was shortened. In May the French a little 
farther south hurled themselves against 


the \ 1111 v ndge, and made an adsance 
more consideiable than that of the 
Biitish at Neuve Chapelle ; but the ridge 
proved impiegnable 

The Dardanelles Campaign 

TThe futility of a purely naval attack 
on the Dardanelles had been demon¬ 
strated in March; at the end of April 
England began her military effort, though 
by this time the land defences had been 
scientifically strengthened The real 
marvel of that glorious disaster was not 
that it failed, but that it so \ery neaily 
succeeded The foices sent to Gallipoli 
were outnumbered by the defence, which 
was very thoroughly equipped, held all 
the commanding positions and was under 
very able conduct. The British troops 
detailed for the task were very largely the 
battalions of volunteers from Australia 
and New Zealand that had been detained 
in Egypt until it was clear that the 
Turkish menace to the Suez Canal was 
not likely to prove serious. Like the 
Canadians on the western front, the 
' Anzacs,’ as they were called, displayed 
magnificent qualities of dash and endur¬ 
ance, and it was precisely the quality of 
the troops which brought them within 
an ace of achieving the miracle. 



THE VILLAGE OF NEUVE CHAPELLE AFTER THE BATTLE 

The ' grand offensive ' planned by the Allies m March, 1915, began with Sir JoJin French’s deter¬ 
mined attack on Neuve Chapelle, a village north of La Bassde, which had been in German hands since 
1914 The British bombardment began on March 10, and, although the casualties were heavy, 
Neuve Chapelle was captured the samp day. The battle wore on, without further ground being gamed, 
until March 12. This photograph conveys some idea of the effect of the British artillery. 

Photo Central News 
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A landing successfully effected at five 
different points, and four days of hard 
lighting, put the British in possession 
of a very precarious foothold on the 
extreme tip of the Gallipoli peninsula. For 
six weeks bombardment of the Turkish 
trenches, impetuous assaults that won 
positions impossible to retain, and counter- 
bombardments of the much more exposed 
positions actually held, continued ; while 
submarines took their toll among the 
covering battleships and, in effect, imposed 
their withdrawal. The assaults were 
repeated at intervals until the end of 
July, still without substantial progress 
towards the objective. 

But a bigger effort was at hand; 
reinforcements were at last arriving. 
On August 7, while three attacks on the 
usual points were engaging the attention 
of the Turks, a force had been landed at a 
new and wholly unexpected point farther 
north, Suvla Bay, on the comparatively 
unguarded side of the Turkish defences. 
But the attack did not develop until the 
qth, when it had lost the invaluable 
element of surprise, and it was held up. 
Fresh arid more experienced troops were 
added, and the attack was renewed on the 
21st. It was too late; the defences had 
been thoroughly organized, and, though a 
substantial amount of ground was secured, 
the last chance of carrying the peninsula 
had gone for good and all. 

Entry of Italy into the War 

*1V5oth sides had been doing their best to 
draw Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania and 
Greece into the struggle. Italy was the 
first to depart from her neutrality. The 
temptations offered by Austria were not 
sufficiently strong ; there was a chance of 
getting the whole of ' Italia irredenta ’ 
by alliance with the Allies, none by alliance 
with the Central powers, who were making 
to Bulgaria offers incompatible with Italian 
ambitions. The Entente was more sym¬ 
pathetic to the historical claims of Italy 
on the east of the Adriatic. At the end of 
April Italy made her treaty with the 
Allies, and in May declared war upon 
Austria. But it was to war with Austria 
on the Italian front that the whole of her 
attention was devoted ; which mattered 
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THE COLLIER RIVER CLYDE BEACHED AT GALLIPOLI 


The naval attempt to force the Dardanelles having failed, the Allies sought to effect their object by 
capturing the Gallipoli peninsula, which forms the northern shore of the strait. The British steamer 
River Clyde, converted into a troop ship, was used in the famous landing at Beach V on April 25, 
1915. Disembarkation was effected after nightfall and the Turkish positions stormed the next day. 
In the centre of the photograph may be seen the explosion of a Turkish shell. 


Photo, Imperial War Museum 


the less to Austria, because the Russian 
menace to her in the east was being dis¬ 
sipated by her German ally, and her Italian 
frontier was virtually impregnable, though 
her most advanced lines were driven in. 

Neither Bulgaria nor Rumania intended 
to move till they saw something like a 
certainty of profit to themselves from their 
intervention; while as yet they could be 


sure of nothing more than that Bulgaria 
would not get much out of the success of 
the Allies or Rumania from the success of 
the Central powers. The mind of Greece 
was painfully divided, since her leading 
statesman, Venizelos, was quite definitely 
on the side of the Allies, while her king, 
Constantine, primarily anxious to keep 
outside the quarrel, was alternatively 





A QUIET MOMENT AT ANZAC COVE, GALLIPOLI 
The term ‘ Anzac ’ popularly applied to troops from Australia and New Zealand was adopted for 
official use by the War Office in 1916. It is derived from the initial letters of the words Australian 
(and) New Zealand Army Corps. This cove north of Gaba Tepe, Gallipoli, was christened ‘ Anzac’ 
by the troops who landed in April, 1915—the first occasion on which the use of the name is recorded. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 




KUT PERILOUSLY ENVELOPED IN A BEND OF THE TREACHEROUS TIGRIS ' ' 

The geographical position of Kut, situated in a U-shaped bend of the Tigris, renders it liable *t 
Gooding and consequent isolation. This fate befell the British troops under Townshend in Decembei 
1915, when the Turks invested the town. After a valiant defence, Townshend surrendered Ku 
in April, 1916 but operations were begun for its recapture in December of the same year. In Fet 
ruary, 1917, Ivut came again into the possession of the British, who reconstructed it after the wai 

Photo, Royal Air Force t Crown copyright 
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disposed in favour of the Central powers, all 
the more because Venizelos was endeavour¬ 
ing to coerce him. The Bulgarian and 
Greek crises arrived in October. 

Success then had not attendee] the 
Allied offensive in any quarter except the 
head of the Persian Gulf, where its initial 
aims were not ambitious but were intended 
mainly to give security to the Persian Gulf 
itself and to worry the Turks by a threat 
to Bagdad. In June it had pushed up the 
Tigris to Amara. In August its advance 
troops occupied Kut. Without heavy 
reinforcement it was insufficient to under¬ 
take more than the holding of what had 
been won, but it was tempted to an effort 
to rush Bagdad. But the forces covering 
Bagdad at Ctesiphon made the odds so 
heavy that the attack had to be aban¬ 
doned, and the troops were back at the 
beginning of December in Kut, where they 
were presently isolated by floods. 

T was far otherwise, however, with the 
concentration of the German offensive 
upon the Russian left flank. At the end of 


April, when a Russian offensive through 
the Carpathians was generally expected, 
Mackensen’s hurricane hurst upon Galicia 
with an artillery storm such that the 
Russians were wholly unable to meet it. 
They were rolled back staggering, but 
fighting hard, from the Dunajetz, over the 
San, out of Przemysl, out of Lemberg, 
w'liich fell on June 22. That was far enough 
for the time. Meamvhile another army had 
been thrusting on the northern flank and 
the Russian line covering Warsaw had 
become an extended salient again. Macken- 
sen turned his attack against its southern 
side, the second German army attacked 
the northern, and the Austrians in the 
centre pressed on the salient’s apex. ' 

The Russians were forced to fall back 
upon Warsaw, only holding the line until 
the city could be evacuated (August 4) ; 
then, behind it, fighting desperately as 
the shortened line straightened up. The 
weakened right, however, was now more 
seriously menaced than it had been by even 
the heaviest of Hindenburg’s onslaughts. 
The fall of Kovno in the middle of August 




The Russians laid siege to Przemysl, a Galician fortress city, in September, 1914, and in December of 
the same year Hindenburg began operations for its relief. The city surrendered to the Russians 
in March, 1915, but they were unable to hold it long, for a successful Austro-German campaign in 
(Jalicia enabled Mackensen to advance on Przemysl in May and to accomplish its recapture in June. 
The Austro-German troops are here seen entering the town. 


REVERSES OF RUSSIAN FORTUNE IN POLAND AND GALICIA 
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FLUCTUATING FORTUNES OF WAR UPON THE EASTERN FRONT 
It should be noted that the lines on this map of the operations in the eastern area do not in most 
instances represent continuous battle fronts. For one thing, the trench system was never so highly 
developed as in the west; for another, they are intended to show limits of advance or retreat that 
were not necessarily contemporaneous. For instance, the advance of the Russians in East Prussia 
in Tpi4 had been broken at Tannenberg before their maximum advance in Galicia was attained. 
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LAST ACT OF THE DARDANELLES TRAGEDY 


The terrible if magnificent blunder of the Gallipoli campaign 
ended with a brilliant military operation when the peninsula 
was evacuated gradually throughout December, 1915, without 
the knowledge of the Turks. This photograph shows prepara¬ 
tions for firing stores with straw and petrol, which were set off 
by time fuses after the last man had embarked on January 9. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


was followed by that of Brest 
Litovsk at the centre before 
the end of the month, and 
touch between the northern 
and southern Russian lines was 
severed by the Pripet marshes. 

By this time, however, the fury 
of the storm was abating, partly 
owing to the distance of the 
advance from the base, and the 
Russians in September were 
able to keep their hold on Vilna 
and the railway to Petrograd, 
and partly though not wholly 
on the rail from Vilna south 
to Rovno, 

The defeat of the Russians 
cleared the way for the Central 
powers to carry out their pro¬ 
gramme in the Balkan penin¬ 
sula. They had satisfied Fer¬ 
dinand of Bulgaria that they 
were the winning side, and 
in October he mobilised 
against Serbia. A few French 
and British troops occupied 
Salonica at the invitation' of 
Venizelos, who was determined 
to carry out Greece's treaty 
obligation to go to the help of Serbia if 
she were attacked by Bulgaria. But King 
Constantine dismissed the minister and 
repudiated the obligation. The Allied force 
at Salonica was too small to render effec¬ 
tive aid, and Serbia, attacked on all sides, 
suffered her martyrdom, her people fleeing, 
while her armies fought a series of des¬ 
perate rearguard actions to cover the re¬ 
treat, to the coast and across the Adriatic; 
and Bulgars, Austrians and Germans over¬ 
whelmed them. And before the year was 
over the British accepted their defeat on 
the Dardanelles, and effected without loss 
the evacuation of the Gallipoli peninsula— 
a feat of skill difficult if not impossible 
to parallel. 

The Battles round Verdun 

he Allied offensive, if it should still 
be so called, on the western front 
j continued in the autumn and early 
winter on the same unproductive lines 
on the British front and in Artois and 
Champagne. That is to say, there were 


fierce local attacks by which a few square 
miles distinguishable only on large-scale 
maps were left in occupation of the 
Allies instead of the Germans, and minor 
local attacks in which the losses and gains 
were balanced; while the casualties, also 
probably balanced, were very heavy on 
both sides. But the Germans had concen¬ 
trated on their eastern offensive, which had 
carried them to the limits of their possible 
advance against Russia, having ever in 
mind the warning of Napoleon’s disastrous 
advance to Moscow ; they had established 
their own and their allies’ predominance 
in the Balkan peninsula, though they had 
not yet won over Greece and Rumania, 
which were both still sitting on the fence; 
and they could afford to concentrate 
again on the west. The feature of the 
first half of 1916 was the western offensive 
of the Central powers; that of the second 
half was the Allies’ counter-offensive. 

While on the defensive, the Germans 
had virtually limited their expenditure 
of men and munitions to holding their 
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comparatively large one, 
able to take over a 
longer section of the line 
than before, though it 
was only now that vol¬ 
untary enlistment was 
superseded in Great 
Britain itself, though still 
not in the Dominions, 
by conscription. 

The German grand 
attack was on Verdun, 
the salient thrusting out 
into the German line in 
the south; threatening 
movements against the 
French at other points 
THE GERMAN ATTACK ON VERDUN and against the British 

The German assault on Verdun during the first half of 1916 was were also made but these 

divided into three mam attacks, beginning on February 21, March 2 ■ -i ’ , 

(with a subsidiary one on April g) and May 3; all resulted in German "ere primarily to pie- 

advances, as shown m this simplified map, all failed in their ultimate Vent reinforcement at 

object, and the last ended m a French recovery of ground. Verdun since it was 

lines, so that in spite of the enormous imperative for the Allies to prevent 
demands on the Russian front they were a German thrust to the coast, to Calais 
able to accumulate both for the coming and Boulogne. The object of the northern 
onslaught in the v est. On the other hand, demonstration was to mask the main 
the Allies had greatly increased their attack, which burst on February 21. 
own production of war materials, and the Verdun, with its own fortifications, stood 
small British army had grown into a at the centre of a defensive arc having a 




FORT VAUX TWO YEARS AFTER THE CESSATION OF HOSTILITIES 
What Ypres is to British sentiment Verdun is to French; at few points on the western front was the 
fighting more bitter, the combined French and German losses there in 1916 being estimated at nearly 
700,000. Most of the German advance was achieved in the firat attack, which drove in the outer 
French defences to aline running from Vaux fort on the cast to the Mort Homme ridge on the west. 
On the extreme French left the line in front of Bdthincourt and Malancourt still held. 

Photo, Impenal War Museum 
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radius of nine or ten miles—about one- 
third of a circle—facing north, the line 
continuing southwaid at each end. Be¬ 
tween the outer circle and Verdun were 
two more lines of defence. If those 
lines were carried, so that the siege guns 
could be brought within effective range, 
Verdun would become untenable, and the 
moral effect of its fall would be tremendous, 
though it might not sever the French 
eastern and western forces. 

The German attack drove in the centre 
of the outermost and weakest line oil the 
first day, and the rest of the line had to 
fall back in conformity. On the centre 
and right the French continued to be 


and gave them the actual fort of Douau- 
mont, of which they remained for the 
most part in possession, but not, as they 
had imagined, the command of the ridge, 
which remained peipetually contested; 
while they had only flattened the centre 
without bulging it, and the shortened line 
was rather stronger than the longer one. 
Also, French reinforcements were more 
than filling the gaps. 

The first great thrust had failed, after 
all On March 2 began the second great 
thrust, this time against the French left, 
in the direction of Mort Homme. For 
a week the Germans were gaining ground; 
then the battle on the left was supple- 



MEMORIAL TO FRENCH HEROISM ON THE SUMMIT OF MORT HOMME RIDGE 

After the first attack on the Verdun sector the Germans only made material progress on the two 
flanks of the flattened Verdun salient, Vaux fort fell on June 6, and the Mort Homme ridge, after 
changing hands several times in May, was left with the attackers established precariously on it 
Here was the most desperate fighting of the whole engagement, and m 1919 the memorial seen 
above was erected ; but the terrain, as at Vaux fort, was left otherwise untouched 
, Photo, Imperial War Museum 


pushed back until they lay on the line 
from Vaux and Douaumont on the east, 
through Pepper Hill and Talou Hill in 
the centre, to Malancourt and Bethincourt 
on the West, as the result of four days’ 
desperate fighting. Then Talou Hill 
had to be abandoned, and on February 25 
the Germans launched the assault that 
was to shatter the defence. At nightfall 
they believed themselves to have achieved 
their object; next day the^r discovered 
their mistake. They had attacked the 
centre and right. In the centre they had 
carried Louvemont, but failed at Pepper 
Hill. On the French right they had 
concentrated great forces that carried 
them to the top of the Douaumont ridge 


rnented by an attempt to turn Douau¬ 
mont ridge on the right; which failed, 
however, though they were getting nearer 
to Mort Homme, on which they gained a 
footing on March 14. 'By the end of the 
month they had almost, but not quite, 
turned its left. Another heavy attack 
along the left and left centre began on 
April 9, hnd developed into a three days’ 
battle, at the end of which Mort Homme 
and Pepper Hill and the line between them 
still held, though here again the fray had 
rocked furiously forwards and backwards. 

The struggle had been frightfully ex¬ 
hausting and costly for both sides, and 
there was a lull for three weeks. The 
storm burst again on the left on May 3, 
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AUSTRIANS ON THE ITALIAN FRONT 

The early fighting on the Italian front saw slight 
Italian successes, but in Mav, 1916, the Austrians 
developed a successful offensive These are troops 
of the Austrian Alpine Corps scaling a lull during 
the first Italian oftensive on the Isonzo. 

Photo, Photo Prow 

accompanied by another attempt upon 
Douaumont ridge. The Germans were bent 
on achieving their object this time, what¬ 
ever the cost. By the end of the month 
they forced the French back to a straight 
line from Avocourt to the left bank of 
the Meuse, while on the right they had 
carried Douaumont, lost it, and carried 
it again, threatening Yaux, which held 
out till June 6. But they could get no 
farther. There was a pause for nearly a 
week,'and then, though it was the Germans 
who 1 renewed the attack, it was the 
French who recovered ground. And at 
the moment when the attack on Verdun 
was exhausted the British, on July 1, 
opened their offensive on the Somme. 

It was at the end of May that the 
German fleet broke its inaction and put 
to sea to meet the British fleet in what 
was the only serious naval engagement 
of the war—the battle of Jutland, de¬ 
scribed in pages 4845-53. Though it 
was a strategical defeat for the Germans, 
it may not unfairly be described as a 
tactical victory; for the German battle 
fleet escaped, having inflicted more dam¬ 


age than it had suffered. But no portion 
oi it issued from its ports again till the war 
was over. From the day of the battle of 
Jutland it was out of action—action, for 
the Gei man navy, was confined to the 
submarine campaign. 

While the Germans were carrying out 
their offensive against French and British 
the Austrian? were conducting their own 
counter-offensive against Italy, which 
was not as yet technically at .war with 
Gtrmanv; practically the entry of Italy 
into the war was a resuscitation ol 
her immemorial feud with the Hapsburg 
power. Austria might well have contented 
herself with holding her own frontier, 
which was of immense strategic strength ; 
but the temptation to penalise Italy was 
too strong for her, and the threat might 
induce some dispersion of French and 
British forces for the defence of their Italian 
all}’, which would be convenient for her 
own German ally. So in May she de¬ 
veloped an attack through the Trentino, 
directed towards Venice. 

The advance began successfully enough, 
turning the flank of the Italian offensive 
on the Isonzo line, which was directed 
against Trieste. But at the end of a month 
the advance was checked by Italian rein¬ 
forcements, and by a sudden advance of 
the Russians in the east, The defence of 
Galicia was much more important than a 
spectacular advance in Italy, and by the 
end of June the Austrians were falling 
back. That offensive, too, had failed. 

Renewed Activity of the Russians 

~||^LSEwhere the British had met with a 
reverse in Mesopotamia, where the 
Turks had been under German command 
since Ctesiphon. The advance force at Kut 
had been isolated, the attempts to relieve 
it were baulked by the Tigris floods, and 
it was forced to surrender at the end of 
April. On the other hand the Russians, 
though reduced to inaction in Europe, had 
conducted a very successful winter cam¬ 
paign in the Caucasus, whither the grand- 
duke Nicholas had been transferred from 
the chief command of the armies in 
Europe. Erzerum was captured in Feb¬ 
ruary, though it was not till April that 
the same fate befell Trebizond. 
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It was not the fault of the Russian troops 
or the Russian generals that they had been 
driven back to the last defensive lines in 
1915. For that the ineptitude—or worse 
—of the Russian bureaucracy was respon¬ 
sible ; and the great Allied offensive of 
1916 was opened not by the British on the 
Somme, but by the Russians in Galicia. 

The Russians, after being swept back 
to the line running north and south from 
Vilna to Rovno, had held up the further 
attacks aimed at Riga in the north, while 
Mackensen had been withdrawn in the 
south to deal with Serbia. Later they 
had made tentative attacks at various 
points ; but it was at the beginning of 
June, when the Austrians were dissipating 
their forces in the Trentino adventure, 
that they opened a powerful offensive 
along their whole left front between the 
extremity of Galicia and the Pripet 
marshes ; the forces opposed to them being 
mainly Austrian, though in their right 
centre they were under a German com¬ 
mander, Bothmer. 

For a fortnight from its beginning on 
June 3 the attack drove forward success¬ 
fully, crumpling up the Austrian resist¬ 
ance, held up before Tarnopol by Bothmer, 
but turning his right and thrusting into 
Bukovina, the province marching with 
Rumania. In the next three weeks the 
Austrians were out of Bukovina, Bothmer 


was finding it very difficult to cover 
Lemberg and Stanislau, and it appeared 
possible that from the north as well as the 
south of the Pripet marshes Russian 
armies might converge upon Brest Litovsk, 
while their left was sweeping through 
Galicia again. On the other hand, German 
troops—and commanders—had arrived 
and were still arriving at top speed from 
Verdun, and Austrians from the Trentino 
(where the Italians were rapidly recover¬ 
ing the ground previously lost). 

The pressure was checked, not stopped. 
Concentrating on the Galician wing, the 
Russian advance on Bothmer’s left and 
right in July compelled him to fall back, 
and early in August Stanislau was taken ; 
but by the end of the month Bothmer 
was able to hold his ground, though in the 
two following months the Russians seemed 
about to penetrate the Carpathians. 

he Russian successes ended Rumania's ■ 
hesitation and brought her into the 
war in August—quite obviously for the 
purpose of joining to herself Transylvania, 
where the Magyars ruled over a mainly 
Rumanian population. As a matter of 
course, the Rumanian armies made Tran¬ 
sylvania their objective, and swept trium¬ 
phantly through the Carpathian passes on 
their frontier. But the result was unfor¬ 
tunate for the Allies and disastrous to 



SOLDIERS OF THE ITALIAN ARMY ADVANCING THROUGH ALPINE SNOWS 
The Austrian advance in Italy was a short-lived success ; for under a vigorous counter-stroke by 
General Cadorna, in June, 1916, and alarmed by the renewed Russian activity in Galicia, they re¬ 
treated, not without loss, to the old frontier lines. Italy’s entry into the war on the side of the 
Allies (May 23, 1915) had been strongly influenced by the consideration that only from their victory 
did she have a chance of obtaining the ‘ Italia irredenta ' under Austrian rule. 

Photo Imperial War Museum 
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themselves. Russia, not without excuse, 
(ailed to give the support expected front 
her; and the Rumanians as they swung 
forward found themselves exposed to a 
German counter-offensive, the Germans 
having promptly taken the matter into 
their own hands on the top of the battle 
of the Somme and the defence of Galicia. 
In September Mackensen was invading the 
Dobruja and Falkenhayn was driving back 
through the Carpathian passes without 
any movement on • his. flank from the 
Russians, Even so it was not till Novem¬ 
ber that the Rumanian resistance in 
Wallachia was broken and Bukarest fell 
on December 5. All that was left to her 
was the northern province of Moldavia, 

The First Battle of the Somme 

T was well for the Germans that the 
long straggle before Verdun had so 
exhausted the French for the time that 
their share in the Allied offensive in the 
west was less than it would otherwise have 
been ; since masses of German troops and 
munitions were perforce withdrawn from 
the west to counter the Russian and then 
the Rumanian offensives in the east. The 


result showed what warrant there had 
been for their confidence in the strength 
of their own lines in the west. 

The growing British armies had been 
able to take over from the French a great 
part of the line on their own right, which 
now extended almost to the north bank of 
the Somme between Amiens and Peronne, 
considerably to the south of the previous 
offensive of 1915. It was here on a front 
running some dozen miles north of the 
river (British) and a like distance south of 
it (French) that the battle of the .Somme 
opened on July 1, carrying that line for¬ 
ward during the following months to a 
depth of about seven miles. The German 
trenches were constructed in series far 
away to their rear, running deep under¬ 
ground, so that even when a trench line 
had been shelled and carried, it had itself 
been rendered almost untenable for the 
victors while the line behind was intact. 

Without very large maps it is impossible 
to follow the details of the prolonged 
struggle at one point or another, the cap¬ 
tures and recaptures, advances, retreats 
and recoveries ; there was never anything 
like a break through, though that was what 



FIELD-MARSHAL VON MACKENSEN ENTERS BUKAREST IN TRIUMPH 
Tfte Rumanian decision to espouse the Allied cause was based On hostility to the Hungarians who 
ruled over a laige Rumanian population in Transylvania ; while the temporary Russian successes of 
June-August, 1916, seemed to indicate the moment for intervention. After successfully piercing the 
Carpathians, however, the Rumanian army found itself fronted by Germans under Mackcnsen ; and 
the autumn saw a complete ddbacle that only ended with the fall of Bukarest in December. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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A feature of the Somme offensive was the tremendous artillery bombardment that preceded it, 
lasting for seven days. Yet it is acknowledged that the artillery preparations were insufficient; 
shells began to run short before three weeks, and there was a lack of heavy guns for counter-battery 
work. This is the 39th siege battery of 8-in. howitzers between Fricourt and Mametz in August. 


The German Verdun offensive had forestalled a great Allied push designed for the summer of 1916 , 
in order to relieve the French the latter was started early (July 1) before preparations were quite 
complete. Tbe front stretched from Gommecourt in the north to Soyecourt, the French under 
FayoLle being responsible for the sector from Hardecourt southwards ; the whole operation is known 
as the first battle of the Somme, Supports are here moving up near Ginchy, September 45. 


SCENES NEAR THE FRONT DURING THE BATTLE OF THE SOMME 


Photos, Imperial War Museum 
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CONSTANTINE, KING OF GREECE 
In 1913 Constantine (186S-1923) became king of 
the Hellenes. His policy of maintaining Grecian 
neutrality m the Great War finally caused lus 
deposition in 1917 Restored to the throne in 
1920, he abdicated in 1922. 

Photo, Russell & Sons 


Galicia, gave no help to Rumania, 
though they weie progressing in Asia 
Minor, and made no diversion for the 
benefit of the Allied oltensive in the 
Balkans from the Salonica base; for 
which things the responsibility lay 
not with the generals but with the 
political system. Austria was disintegrat¬ 
ing, and the disintegration was hastened 
by the death of the aged emperor, 
Francis Joseph. Arabia was in revolt 
against Turkey and had declared its inde¬ 
pendence. In the Balkans the French, 
with the valiant remnant of the Serbian 
army, captured Monastir, but real progress 
was postponed for a long time, because 
Greece was divided against herself; and 
if the war partv was the more popular, 
King Constantine retained control of the 
government and was apparently doing his 
best to play into the hands of the Central 
powers, while at Salonica the Venizelists 
set up a provisional government for 
themselves. And the German submarine 
campaign was developing steadily. 


the uninstructed public across 
the Channel were looking for, 
whatever the actual anticipa¬ 
tions of the commanders 011 the 
spot may have been. The most 
marked successes attended 
the fighting in September, 
when the British first brought 
' tanks ’ into play (see Chapter 
1(79). It is probable, however, 
that the line that had been 
reached by the British and 
the French on their right by 
the end of November was short 
ol what it had been hoped to 
attain in the first week of the 
Somme battle. Whether it had 
cost the Allies or the Germans 
the more in serious casualties 
is a highly disputable question. 

Meanwhile the Italians were 
making progress on the Isonzo 
front, having captured Gorizia 
in August; but Rumania was 
being broken, and her con¬ 
quered territories gave the 
Germans control of invaluable 
oil fields. The Russians had 
latterly made little advance in 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I, EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA 
After a long and tragic reign Francis Joseph I, who ascended 
the Austrian imperial throne in 1848, died on November 21, 
1916. His very real endeavour to rule his heterogeneous empire 
had done much to retard its disintegration. He was succeeded 
by his grand-nephew Archduke Charles. 

Ajltr IIIt pawling by L. Horomlt 
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PERONNE WRECKED BY THE RETIRING GERMANS IN 1917 
Throughout 1917 the initiative on the western front lay mainly with the Allies, who in the opening 
of the year began offensive operations with the old Somme front as the centre. Before them the 
Germans retreated methodically to the Hindenburg lines ; Peronne beneath Mont St. Quentin fell 
to the British on March iS, but before evacuation the Germans wrecked it by fire and explosive. 


ENTRY OF THE U.S.A. : BRITISH AND AMERICANS FRATERNISE 
The deciding factor in the war was the entry of the Americans (April, 1917) ; for without them 
whichever side eventually won, the final issue mast have been delayed for many bitter months 
perhaps years. Their first troops arrived in France under General Pershing in June of the same year 
and started an intensive training behind the lines. This photograph shows American and British 
officers meeting for the first time. By Julv of the following year a million troops had arrived. 

Photos, Imperial War Museum 
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On the face of things, then, at the close 
of 1916, the presumptions pointed to a 
stale-mate, though it was easy for each 
side to persuade itself that the presump¬ 
tions were in its own favour, since neither 
could fully gauge its own capacity for 
endurance, still less that of the other. If 
either side won, it w r ould be the one which 
could hold out longest. Each wished to 
end the war, but only on its own terms, 
which meant that the other side must 
definitely acknowledge itself the defeated 
party and original aggressor. The Ger¬ 
mans invited the friendly interposition of 
the United States to negotiate a peace ; 
the Allies responded to the first over¬ 
tures with a definite declaration of their 
own minimum requirements ; the German 
government implicitly repudiated the 
American president's own demands in 
respect of the submarine campaign ; the 
president finally came to the conclusion 
that Germany’s ambitions were an intoler¬ 
able menace to world progress, and that 
the cause of world progress demanded 
the armed intervention of America. In 
April the United States declared war on 
Germany (see pages 4733-34). 

The American declaration of war and 
the Russian revolution -were the two events 


of the spring of 1917 which wrought funda¬ 
mental changes in the situation. The 
one meant that the Germans, if they were 
not to be beaten, must have the Allies 
decisively beaten before the American 
armies were ready to take the field in 
strength. The other, not at first so ob¬ 
viously, meant that Russia would cease 
to count. When Russia was off the board, 
Germany made her supreme effort in the 
spring of 191S, and when that effort 
reached its culmination the new armies 
from America were already taking their 
place in the fighting line. 

Allied Offensives of 1917 

7 iyflHEN 1917 opened, however, the Allies 
were confident that they could win, 
and the Germans were confident that they 
could at any rate hold what they had 
already won, though on a slightly modified 
line more impregnable than that of which 
they were still in occupation. The British 
and French pressure began again in 
January along a front constantly extending 
both northwards and southwards, the 
Germans retreating gradually before it 
to the newly prepared line, since they had 
no intention of renewing a struggle for 
the devastated Somme battlefields ; but it 



VIMY RIDGE : PRIZE OF THE SECOND BATTLE OF ARRAS 
When the Hindenburg lines proved impregnable the Allies endeavoured to outflank them by simul¬ 
taneous attacks north and south Both attempts failed m their ultimate object; but while the 
Frendh under Nivelle were repulsed before the Chemin des Dames, the British made substantial 
advances in the second battle of Arras (April), capturing the immensely important Vimy Ridge and 
entrenching in the plain beneath. These Canadians are digging reserve trenches on the ridge itself. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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GENERAL MAUDE 

air Frederick Stanley Maude (1864-1917) was in 
command of the 13th Division in Gallipoli, 
Egypt and Mesopotamia in 1915. In 1916 he 
was appointed to the chief command in the 
Kut area, and entered Bagdad in March, 1917. 

Photo , Sievin' 

was an organized, if reluctant, retreat in 
which they fought for every inch of 
ground, but no longer than was necessary 
to prevent the retirement from being 
inconveniently hustled. The stolid repe¬ 
tition of the announcement after each 
withdrawal-that it had been successfully 
executed ‘ according to plan ’ had more 
than an element of truth in it, though it 
excited the sarcastic comments of the 
Allied press. And the mangled territory 
they left behind them was itself a pro¬ 
tection to that section of their front; 
which enabled them to concentrate forces 
upon the wings where the main struggle 
was bound to take place. 

In March, then, the Somme advance 
at the centre, where the French and 
British armies joined, was pushed almost 
up to St. Quentin, running north to the 
southern point of the old 1915 sector 
in front of Arras and facing the Vimy 
ridge, and southward to the north-east 
of Soissons. On April 9, four days after 
the American declaration of war, the 
British began the second battle of Arras. 
In two days the Vimy ridge had been 


captured, and within the week the line 
south of it had been carried forward four 
or five miles so as to threaten the flank 
of the new ' Hindenburg ' lines. But 
Nivelle’s attack at the southern extremity 
on the Chemin des Dames was not equally 
successful; ground was won, but the 
Germans were not driven out, and the 
general effect of the second battle of 
the Aisne on the French was as depress¬ 
ing as that of Arras was encouraging 
to the British. 

In the ' side-shows,' however, in Africa 
and Asia, which were mainly the concern 
of the British Empire on the one side 
and of Germany and Turkey on the 
other, the British were winning in every 
quarter. The South African Union and 
troops from India had at last cleared the 
Germans out of German East Africa, and 
their forces were now being added to the 
other Dominion troops in Europe. In 
the Mesopotamian area the new com¬ 
mander, General Maude, by a scries of 
skilful operations, cleared the Turks from 
Kut in February and occupied Bagdad 
in March. The Turkish troops escaped 
from the trap in which they had almost 
been caught, but by the end of April, 
when climatic conditions suspended cam¬ 
paigning, Bagdad was eighty miles behind 
the British front. An offensive from Egypt 
had been hitherto prevented by the 
disturbances among the desert tribes; 
but these had now been quelled, and an 
advance on Palestine had opened. 

Final Collapse of Russia 

*fi 2 uT the collapse of Russia was the factor 1 
for which the change of front in 
America was the much-needed compensa¬ 
tion. In its initial stage the revolution 
looked as if it was likely to prove very 
much to the advantage of the Allies, 
since it seemed to be only the victory of 
the Russian constitutionalists over the 
poisonously corrupt bureaucracy, which 
was more than suspected _of treason to 
the Allied cause. But the control of it 
rapidly slipped out of the hands of the 
constitutionalists into those of the socialist 
moderates, and from them to a fanatic of 
genius, Lenin, and his colleagues, the 
champions of a movement begotten and 
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Many official paintings serve to remind posterity that the Great War was a war of peoples and 
not of armies alone. The Phoenix steel works here portrayed by Sir Charles John Holmes were 
erected in Sheffield for Messrs. Steel, Peech and Tozer, solely to make munitions of war, and were 
no more than two years old at the date of the painting (191S). 


Every great conflict has provided inspiration for artists, but never before the Great War has the 
artist received such recognition on the spot. The purpose of most paintings in official collections 
is documentary, but ‘modernists' (see Chapter 188) were also employed. Thus, while few 
familiar with a trench will find photographic realism in John Nash's impression of the 1st Artists' 
Rifles at Marcoing (December 30, 1917), something of the atmosphere has been captured. 

AS ARTISTS SAW THE WAR : HOME FRONT AND ‘ OVER THE TOP ’ 

Ciouin. copyright; photos , Imperia' War Museum 
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Beaut\ was nut absent from the battlefields of Trance for those who had eyes to see it Many 
will remember the cornflowers and poppies of the Vimy Ridge and Sir D Y Cameron, R -V , 
in the painting above shows that winter could cast an unearthly loveliness over the dreadful 
desolation of the lpres Salient pockmarked with the water filled craters of the shells 



One of the most thankless tasks of the Great War was patrol work in the North Sea a task 
which kept nerv es strained to the utmost, was carried out under trying physical conditions and 
was relieved by little excitement Much of it was performed by the destroyers of the Harwich 
flotillas here seen putting to sea m a painting by Philip Connard, R A Its geographical position 
and its good harbour made Harwich an excellent base lor the purpose 

THE SETTING OF MODERN WARFARE ON LAND AND SEA 

Crown copyright photos Imperial 1 1 at Museum 
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born of anti-Semite pogroms and the 
' nihilism 1 that had first been created 
and then apparently crushed by the 
unspeakable tyrannies of the bureauciatic 
regime, having as its aim the total sub¬ 
version of the existing social and political 
order, not only m Russia, but everywhere , 
something much more destructive than 
had been dreamed of by the most reckless 
of the French revolutionaries at the end 
of the eighteenth century 
At the beginning of March there were 
disturbances in the capital, troops there 
mutinied, and some of them shot their 
officers The Duma—what passed for a 
parliament—set up a provisional govern¬ 
ment, of which the socialist moderate 
Kerensky became the leadei, and on 
March 15 the tsar abdicated But the 
effective power was m the hands of the 
council of delegates called the Soviet, 
m which the extremists, who were known 
first as Maximalists and then as Bolsheviks, 
very soon predominated In May the 
provisional government, still led by Keren¬ 
sky, was reconstructed on a moie extreme 
basis The subsequent internal develop¬ 
ments are narrated in Chapter 184, m the 
meantime Keiensky strove hard to revive 
patriotic zeal m the conduct of the war, 
but the multiplying soviets organized by 
the extremists were zealous only for the 
social revolution which they had been 
preaching among the soldiery, whose 
discipline had gone to pieces ' 

With the most trustwoithy of the 
troops Brussilov, at the beginning of 
July, opened a desperate offensive towards 
Lemberg, winning at first astonishing 
successes,'reminiscent of the French revo¬ 
lutionary armies at the end of 1792 But 
he had no reserves, when the Germans 
delivered the inevitable counter-offensive 
on the 19th half the Russian troops 
refused to fight and fled m complete rout 
The last chance of a successful stand 
was gone Lenin in Petrograd had raised 
an insurrection and the government was 
tottenng In August the Rumanians, 
deserted by the Russian government 
and the Russian troops, made a heroic 
stand against the onslaught of Mackensen 
which gave the shattered south Russian 
armies breathing space but did not 


prevent the Germans m the north from 
advancing upon Riga, though they were 
as anxious as Lenm himself to end the 
war on the eastern front and leave the 
Russian revolution to pursue its disinte¬ 
grating and destructive career. In Novem¬ 
ber Kerensky’s government collapsed alto¬ 
gether, and the only government left was 
that of the Bolsheviks headed by Lenm 
and Trotsky, whose first aim was to 
negotiate the withdrawal of Russia from 
the war. 

British Offensives in Flanders 

3 N the west, the scheme of the great 
Allied ' push ' all along the line broke 
down with Nivelle’s failure to carry and 
hold the Chemin des Dames m April 
The further efforts of the French and 
British were not concerted Prog less 



NICHOLAS II AND BRUSSILOV 

The Russian tsar Nicholas II (left) was com¬ 
pelled by the revolution to abdicate on March 15, 
1917 Under General Brussilov, here seen 
beside the tsar, the Russian troops met first 
with some success, but finally with failure 
Photo, Central Ni.u>s 
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MARSHAL PETAIN 


Horn at Cauchy-a-la-Tour in 1856, Henry 
I’hilippc Pi-tain held a succession of distinguished 
commands in the French army, 1014-18. In 
March, 191S, lie became commander-in-chief of 
all the French armies. 

Photo, E.h’.A. 

at the centre against the Hindenburg line 
offered less promise than a northward 
extension of the British advance before 
Arras, with a view to diminishing the 


German control of the Belgian coast—the 
base of that submarine campaign which 
was the one effective offensive weapon 
of the Germans against Great Britain, 
the islands being so greatly dependent 
upon food supplies from overseas. For 
the air raids, though exasperating, did no 
great amount of military damage. 

Hence the month of June witnessed 
the most resounding and nearly the most 
spectacular stroke of the war. On the 
way towards Ypres lay the Messines 
ridge ; it had been the stage of much hard 
fighting which, as at Vimy until the 
Canadians stormed it, had failed to 
dislodge the Germans. Subterranean 
engineering operations had been in pro¬ 
gress undetected for some time past. The 
whole of the surface defences were sub¬ 
jected to a terrific bombardment during the 
first week of the month, and on the 7th the 
simultaneous explosion of nineteen mines 
blow what was left to pieces in one vast 
eruption. The practical effect was to 
force on the Germans a retirement which 
left Ypres a salient no longer, But the 
success was not followed up for some 
weeks, during which the new German 
line was consolidated, with the advantages 
accruing from the shortening of it. No 
more effective advance was attempted 



SPOIL OF WAR ON THE CAPTURED WYTSCHAETE RIDGE 


The operations known as the battle of Messines were a continuation of the British 1917 offensives, 
but directed rather to the coast than to the outflanking of the Hindenburg line. They involved the 
Messines ridge itself, where the attack was opened by the explosion of nineteen enormous mines 
(June 7; see page 4S10), and the Wytschaete ndge, its extension dominating the Ypres salient. Both 
were captured ; and this is a German field gun being hauled off near Wytschaete on June 10. 


Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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DRAMATIC SURRENDER OF JERUSALEM 
General Allenby entered Jerusalem on December n, 1917, an 
event that resounded throughout the Christian and Mahome- 
dan worlds. The town had surrendered two days earlier to 
a small British advanced post in command of a sergeant, the 
mayor (seen with walking stick) coming out under the white flag. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


till the end of July, when, 
simultaneously, the weather 
broke and the Flanders flats 
were converted into an ocean 
of mud on which movement 
was almost impossible. 

The British armies got no 
nearer to the Belgian coast. 

Still, however, they hammered 
on in Flanders, despite the 
adverse conditions, checked 
here and gaining some ground 
there, with little enough to 
show. In November there were 
some brilliant days when, 
without thewarning of artillery 
preparation, an attack was 
launched by their right against 
Canibrai, where the Germans 
were taken by surprise. If 
the British success had been 
complete another withdrawal 
would have been imposed on 
them ; but just in time masses 
of reinforcements were rushed 
up from elsewhere, the attack 
was held up, being inade¬ 
quately supported, before its 
objective was reached, and in 
the end the ground that had 
to be abandoned was more 
than what, was won. 

The French autumn cam¬ 
paign, Nivelle’s place having 
been taken by Petain, was 
not ruined like- that in Flanders by 
climatic conditions, was less ambitious 
in its scope, less critical from the German 
point of view, and proportionately more 
successful in its achievement, and. it. did 
much.to restore French confidence. Most 
of the ground won by the Germans in the 
attack on Verdun was recovered during 
August, and, in October they were at last 
forced definitely to abandon the Chemin 
des Dames. 

N the east, King Constantine’s pretence 
of neutrality became so meagre that 
his authority could no longer be tolerated 
and the arrival of Allied warships in June 
forced him to abdicate in favour of his 
second son, who was a minor ; for practical 
purposes the government became a regency 


under Venizelos. But the collapse of 
Russia paralysed the advance projected 
on the Salonica front, besides releasing 
masses of German and Austrian troops 
for recuperation or for reinforcement 
of the west, and of Turkish troops for 
resistance to the British advance in 
Mesopotamia and on Palestine, . 

In this last quarter, however, was 
achieved a triumph of military skill which 
also made an intense appeal to all western 
sentiment. The advance on Palestine 
from Egypt had begun prematurely and 
with insufficient forces in the spring, when 
it was held up before Gaza. It was not 
till the end of October that Allenby 
suddenly opened his offensive. In the first 
week of November he had turned both 
flanks of the fortress and entered it. On 
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GENERAL ALLENBY 

Edmund Henry Hynman, first Viscount Allenby, 
born in 1861, commanded tire Egyptian ex¬ 
peditionary force in 1917-18 and directed the 
operations in Palestine that defeated the Turks. 
He became a field marshal in 1919. 

Photo, H. Walter Barnett 


had concentrated all their energies on a 
single objective, the capture of Trieste. 
They had captured Gorizia and bitten 
their way a little closer, but still the 
impregnable bastions stood between them 
and the prize on which their hearts were 
set. They had accomplished brilliant’ feats 
of daring and skill, but the odds of 
position even more than of numbers were 
overwhelmingly against them. Also parts 
of the population—and, more ominously, 
of the army—were seething with disaffec¬ 
tion, the fruits of the new Russian propa¬ 
ganda, and were ready to follow'the 
example of the Bolshevised ' Russian 
soldiery which had wrought such havoc 
with Brussilov’s last desperate offensive. 
Some of those disalfected troops were 
stationed about Caporetto at the centre of 
the Italian line—and the Germans had 
found it out. 

It was at this point that they launched 
their surprise attack on October 24. The 
Italian centre was pulverised; only swift 
retreat screened by the most stubborn 
rearguard actions could save the wings 


December 11 he was in Jerusalem, over 
which the flag of Islam had flown since 
the day when it was captured by Saladin. 
Nor was the triumph any shock to the 
orthodox Moslems of Arabia, who had 
already repudiated both the spiritual and 
temporal supremacy of the unorthodox 
Ottoman. 

Victories in Asia, however, could exercise 
little immediate influence on the war in 
the west, where the German high command 
was well aware that if Germany was 
to win the war the thing must be done 
before the arrival in force of the Americans, 
and Ludendorff was preparing to win it. 
Probably it was with the primary purpose 
of compelling the diversion of French 
and British troops to Italy that in October 
the Germans struck hard on the Italian 
front, where hitherto they had not shown 
themselves. 

CiiNCE the summer of 1916 the Austrians, 
absorbed at first by the great Russian 
offensive, and then in part by threaten¬ 
ing disintegration within the empire, had 
contented themselves with maintaining 
their own frontiers, while the Italians 


GENERAL LUDENDORFF 
Erich von Ludendorff, born in 1865, shared 
supreme command of the German army with 
Hmdenbmg in 1916, and organized the extensive 
use of surprise attack and gas in T917. He was 
dismissed in October, 1918. 

Photo, E.N A. 
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from annihilation. They got across the 
Tagliamento, which rose behind them in a 
torrent, swollen by a fortunate break in the 
weather, and gave them some breathing 
space to reach the Piave, where they made 
their stand, covering the way to Venice. 
The German blow had done its work. 
Without extraneous support the Italians 
could not hope to hold out long against 
the Austrians, and British troops, which 
were soon to be badly wanted on the 
British front itself, as well as French, were 
dispatched to the Piave. They might 
hold out as long as they chose ; from the 
German point of view the important 
thing was that they should be bottled 
up in Italy, not fighting in France or 
Flanders. The Germans left the rest of 
the Italian campaign to the Austrians. 

Russia was already off the board; 
though her peace negotiations did not 
finally issue in the ignominious treaty 
of Brest Litovsk until the beginning of 
March, there was no need for the Central 
powers to retain large armies on the 
eastern front when Russian loyalist 
generals were struggling in vain to make 
head against the Bolshevik domination, 
and the main desire of the Bolsheviks 
themselves was to be free from the 
German imbroglio. 


j'l s the winter advanced to the spring 
of 191S it became quite ceitain that 
Germany was preparing for the decisive 
effort. France believed with entire convic¬ 
tion that the storm would burst upon the 
French armies, and that the imperative 
necessity was the strengthening of the 
lines south of the Somme. The fact was 
palpable that all the Allied offensives 
had been robbed of effectiveness by the 
lack of that co-ordination of effort which 
characterised all the German movements, 
because all the German operations were 
directed as parts of a single plan controlled 
by a single command—just as in the wars 
between. Napoleon and the coalitions. To 
counteract that disadvantage was an 
urgent need; France had for some time 
been calling for a unified command under 
a French generalissimo. But it was even 
more essential that the generalissimo 
should be the right man, a man equal 
to the enoi mous task, a man in whom the 
British chiefs would have confidence—and 
that man had not yet been found. 

When Ludendorff struck, the French 
and British views of the military situation 
were not in complete accord, and the 
British, though calling for reinforcements 
which did not come, were reluctantly 
lengthening southward and weakening 



GUARDS BRIGADE RUSHED TO THE DEFENCE OF ARRAS, MARCH 26, 1918 


Ludendorff’s whole scheme of attack in 1918 is known, as the second battle of the Somme, or as the 
battle of St. Quentin, from the sector where the first smashing blow was delivered on March 21. But 
the Arras-Vimy area was also involved in the assault, and here the defence held firm, largely owing 
to the heroism of the Guards in the third defence system before Arras. The Second Brigade is here 
seen moving up the Arras road by motor lorry. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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FRENCH DEFENDERS OF AMIENS 

Montduher, a key position protecting Amiens on 
the south, is here being defended by French 
and British troops near Nesle, on March. 25, 
occupying hastily dug pits more like the defences 
of 1914 than of 1918 The town fell on the 28th, 
but further advance was stayed 
Pkalo, Imperial War Museum 

German troops sprang upon the extreme 
British right. The Germans had saved 
Cambrai by whirling up huge reinforce¬ 
ments, but there were no reserves, British 
or French, to whirl up to the British line. 
The surprise-aided by fog which con¬ 
cealed the German movement—was coith 
plete. The British were flung back reeling, 
fighting desperately, wherever a stand 
could be made, for a week across the old 
battlefields, French or British, while the 
force on their left was compelled to swing 
back to keep in touch, and the French 
also, on their right, succeeded in keeping 
touch ; back to the Ancre line running just 
in front of Arras and Albert and Amiens. 

At more than one point there had been a 
rift, at still more points the line had been 
so strung out that it could scarcely have 
checked a rush; but the drive was 
impeded by the devastated country; it 
never thrust clean through; and when the 
halt in the retreat was called before 
Amiens, the German attack was vigorously 
repulsed, though there was another week's 
hard fighting before it was certain that 


their line, in order to 
shorten and strengthen 
that of the French. Both 
the French and British 
commands were in ore 
anxious about the strength 
of tht ir defences south¬ 
ward and northward re¬ 
spectively than about the 
centre on the Somme. This, 
however, w T as piecisely the 
point chosen by Ludendorft 
for the blow which was to 
sever the French and 
British armies. 

On March 21, taking 
example by Byng's spring 
at Cambrai in November, 
with no warning prepara¬ 
tion by the customary 
bombardment, the picked 


MARSHAL FOCH 

Ferdinand Foch (1851-1929) magnificently justi¬ 
fied his appointment to the belated post of 
generalissimo of the Allied forces on the western 
front in the great crisis of March, 1918 On 
August 6 he became marshal of France 
Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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the attempted penetration was held up. 
The Germans had achieved a striking 
success—but they had not attained their 
objective, though the effort was the 
biggest that had yet been made. Also, 
before the fighting was finished, the 
much needed generalissimo had been found 
—on March 25 Foch was appointed to the 
supreme command. 

If the British right had been saved after 
the first shattering blow, it was by a 
serious weakening of the extreme left. A 
German thrust to Calais would in fact be 
less serious than a break through elsewhere, 
but it was in that quarter that Ludendorff 


Germany then must either acknowledge 
defeat or attempt to achieve a decisive 
triumph before that stream became a 
flood; the crash forwaid in the last week 
of March, the recovery in a few days of so 
much ground which the Allies had only 
won by months of furious fighting at 
enormous cost, appealed to the popular 
imagination—not only in Germany—far 
more than the fact of its actual failure ; 
and Ludendorff staked everything on a 
last throw. 

It was perhaps almost as much for the 
reassurance of English public opinion as 
for its effects upon the German submarine 


directed his next effort, though on a much 
smaller scale, when the British resistance 
at the centre had been r _ 

stabilised. The attack was ■ , 

delivered in accustomed ■ " n 
style north of La Bassec ; l 

but though it drove heavily j __ 

forward the British right - ‘ A 

held at Givenchy. A great , I'f- 

bulge was made in the line, ! J);: 

but more troops were now , ,< 
crossing the Channel, some 
French reinforcements also j 

arrived, the Belgians fought j ! 0 $i 
manfully, and practically 
nothing more was gained. JMjtF r 

f ‘ ’/K. 

By the end of April the *■ ^JUgf\'V'p 
prospect of another heavy im'% 
offensive against the British 
front had faded; and >.§p^ 
during that month the first 
great contingent arrived 
fiom America to finish its Iffi | 
training in France. Twelve §f||r \ 

months had passed since | . \ 

the American declaration i \ 1 
of war; when the stream 1 
began to flow it was soon l 

swelling into a flood; but , ^ \ 
the creation of an army I I 
five times tfie size of the , \_ ==== = 

British army at the be- 
ginning of the war, out of 5 \\ \ 

a civilian population which ' " ' 

had never been concerned Zeb had*! 
with so much as the pros- m 1914, and foi 
pect of a big war except in 23, 1918,an exp 
one fratricidal conflict, had harbour wither 
been a gigantic task. 


campaign that a British squadron at the 
end of April achieved the spectacular but 
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PLAN OF ZEEBRUGGE AFTER THE RAID 
Zebrugge had been left intact when evacuated by the British navy 
m 1914, and formed a submarine base for the Germans. On April 
23, I9i8,an expedition under Vice-Admiral R. Keyes sealed up the 
harbour with block ships (see photograph in following page), The 
light-shaded portion of this plan, represents foreshore. 

Imperial War Museum 
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AIR VIEW OF THE BLOCK-SHIPS SUNK ACROSS ZEEBRUGGE HARBOUR 
Spectacular in its heroism, the Zeebrugge raid was also successful, both m practical results anti in 
its effect on public ' moral.’ While Vindictive, with the ferry boats Daffodil and Ins, covered 
by Warwick and destroyers, created a diversion by landing a party on the mole (which the explosion 
of a submarine under a viaduct had isolated from the land), Thetis, Iphigenia and Intrepid crept in. 
The first grounded prematurely, but the two last (seen above) were neatly sunk sealing the harbour. 

Pholti, Impend War Museum 


none the less magnificently heroic feat of 
sealing up the powerfully defended sub¬ 
marine liases at Zeebrugge and' less 
completely at Ostend. 

The German effort in March and April 
had been a tremendous strain ; prepara¬ 
tion was necessary before it could be 
renewed. A month passed, and then on 
May 27 the storm burst, not again on the 
British, as had been expected in France, 
but on the left of the French line, which 
held positions that ought to have been but 
were not impregnable. On the first day 
the French were driven behind the Aisne 
out of all that Petain had won during the 
last year; and the British on their left, 
who had held their ground, were forced to 
conform and fall back lest their flank 
should be turned. On the 30th the head 
of the Gennan thrust had reached the 
Marne. Then they set about widening the 
thrust to right and left. On their left 
they were held up before Reims; on their 
righ t they were successful for a considerable 
distance to a point where they were again 


held up—this time by the first section of 
the American contingent brought into the 
fighting line. 

The Marne ‘ pocket ’ between the Vesle 
and the Marne was the way to Paris—or 
to destruction. The weeks passed. Minor 
attacks, which may have been intended 
only to draw troops elsewhere, came to 
nothing, while they drained Ludendorff’s 
resources; and still the Marne flowed 
between the Germans and Paris. Foch's 
well concealed preparations were complete 
when the last German onslaught was 
launched on July 15 not only in the 
pocket but on the line to the east of 
Reims. There it failed completely. In 
the pocket it crossed the Marne; but Foch's 
hour had come. On the 17th French 
counter-attacks began ; on the 18th the 
German troops in the pocket found them¬ 
selves fighting to cover retreat. 

From that day all the German fighting 
was in the nature of rearguard actions as 
the line swung back and back until the 
final catastrophe in November. For there 
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wc-re half a million Americans in France 
now with thrice the number to follow, 
and unlimited reserves to swing up to any 
point where they might be wanted; and 
the German reserves were exhausted. The 
coming of the Americans was the ai rival 
of Bliicher’s Prussians on the field of 
Waterloo. They won the war precisely 
in the sense that Bliicher, not Wellington, 
was the conqueror of Napoleon. 

At this turning-point of the war the 
Italian campaign had already degenerated 
into a merely subsidiai y operation for which 
in itself there was no prospect of Austrian 
success. The last Austrian offensive on 
the Piave in June had failed disastrously ; 
the ' ramshackle empire ’ itself was on the 
verge of dissolution ; and Italian troops 
could even be spared to play a part in 
Foch's operations—a sounder course than 
endeavouring to hasten the Austrian 
collapse by a precarious offensive. On the 
Italian front, in the Balkans and in Asia 
matters continued to be quiescent—that is, 
no conspicuous military movement took 
place—until September. 


HEN Foch opened his victory offensive 
on July 18, its import was guessed 
by few and its full import was known per¬ 
haps only to himself. There was no indi¬ 
cation at the moment that he was doing 
more than successfully repelling an attack 
that had once more exhausted itself before 
reaching its objective ; as the old drive on 
Verdun, the two drives into Italy and the 
recent drive on the centre towards Amiens 
had been arrested. On that day Mangin 
delivered an attack west of the Marne 
pocket that threatened to turn the 
pocket itself into a trap from which it 
required no little skill on the part of the 
Germans to extricate themselves. They 
did so ; in the course of a fortnight the 
whole salient had been flattened out again, 
not without heavy losses but without 
anything verging on a ront at any point. 
Men were asking not ‘ What will be Foch’s 
next stroke ? ’ but ' Where will Ludendorff 
launch the next drive ? ’ 

There was no next drive. The French 
left continued to press the Germans 
back little by little for a few days; then 




GERMANY’S FINAL EFFORT : TROOPS ON THE CAPTURED CHEMIN DES DAMES 
Chemin. des Dames, the road that gives its name to the summit of the Craonne plateau in the heights 
of the Aisne, for the conquest of which the French shed so much blood throughout the summer of 
1917, was recaptured by the Germans in their last great ' push ’ of May, igiS. Here a column of 
German reinforcements is seen moving up the famous road in the early days of June, to their advanced 
trenches which by then were over the Aisne and up to the Marne. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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suddenly on August 9 the British right 
before Amiens sprang forward, towards 
St. Quentin, its southern flank covered bj 7 
French troops, against what was perhaps 
the strongest section of the German line. 
In a week they had made a material ad¬ 
vance, capturing many prisoners and guns. 
On the 21st the British section on the left 
of the advance, north of the Ancre, swung 
forward, while there was no relaxation of 
the pressure by the British right and the 
whole French left. Thus the movement 
continued without pause, the pressure 
never ceasing along the whole line which 
had once come into action, but constantly 
extending to a new sector either on the 
right or the left. The Germans could 
never concentrate at any point for a 
counter-offensive, because to do so would 
involve weakening at the risk of snapping 
the line at some other point. By the 
middle of September the Germans were 
back on the lines they had held in March, 
and at points these had been penetrated. 


The Americans in action had hitherto 
been brigaded with French or British 
troops; now they entered the line as a 
third national army on the right of the 
French, compelling the retirement of the 
Germans on the line south of Verdun 
which no French attacks had shaken 
throughout the war. The Americans’ 
capture of the St. Mihiel salient was fol¬ 
lowed by peace overtures from the other 
side, but only of a kind that had no 
possible chance of acceptance from the 
Allies. The German retreat was no longer, 
as before, a planned withdrawal to a 
stronger defensive line; it was a retire¬ 
ment all along the line imposed by the 
enemy, which would not end until they were 
expelled from French and Belgian soil or 
surrendered. 


TTSuring the two concluding months of the 
war, while the Germans were being 
forced back mile by mile across the devas¬ 
tated lands, stubbornly contesting every 



AMERICAN TROOPS MARCH BACK AFTER CRUSHING THE ST. MIHIEL SALIENT 
Long before the Americans were in the line they had helped to solve the pressing problem of reserves ; 
next they fought brigaded with other Allied troops; and finally they took the field independently 
in the St. Mihiel sector, where they succeeded in capturing the salient on September 12—13, 1918, 
as part of Foch's general scheme of advance. Here a body of them is seen passing through the 
French village of Nonsard, flags flying, on return from the victory, 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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FOUR YEARS AFTERWARDS : MONS RECAPTURED BY THE CANADIANS 
The Belgian town where the British troops first saw action in 1914 was also the farthest advanced 
point occupied by them in the pursuit of 1918 when the Armistice came into force at n o’clock on 
the eleventh day of the eleventh month. On the 10th the Canadian Division had reached Mons, 
which was fairly strongly held, but an enveloping movement followed by an attack from two sides 
ensured its fall, and on the following morning they entered behind the pipes of the Canadian Scottish. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


step, their allies in every quarter were 
crumpling up. Even the Bolsheviks found 
a new enemy in the host of Czecho¬ 
slovaks who had fought reluctantly in 
the Austrian ranks, had become Russian 
prisoners of war by thousands in the 
numerous Austrian defeats, 
and had then enthusiastic¬ 
ally taken up arms on the 
side of their captors for the 
overthrow of the Austrian 
tyrant. They had held fast 
to their new loyalty (rooted 
in their immemorial hostility 
to 'th'e Teuton) when the 
Bolshevised Russian troops 
mutinied and fled, and now 
they attached themselves to 
the independent loyalist gov¬ 
ernment which was seeking to 
establish itself in Siberia. 

They-did not in fact crumple 
np the Bolsheviks—who were 
a useful bulwark to the Ger¬ 
mans but not their official 
allies—but did add to their 
difficulties. 

The Balkans went first. 

Since the abdication of King 


Constantine Greece had been unequivocally 
Venizelist. Nevertheless, no effective moves 
had been made until on September 15 
the Serbs and the French, supported on 
their right by the British, launched their 
attack on the Bulgars. No effective help 



LILLE AT LAST RESTORED TO FRANCE 
It was a blow to France when Lille, the manufacturing centre, 
fell in the early days of the war. The town was recaptured on 
October 18 (this photograph shows the arrival of President 
Poincare, welcomed by General Bird wood), but its prosperity 
had been temporarily ruined by destruction of factory plant. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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came from the Austrians. The Bulgar 
defences were pieicerl, their whole front 
collapsed, and on the 30th the French 
commander was able to dictate an armistice 
on his own terms, Bulgaria being lost, 
the Austrian hold on the Balkans was 
lost. The Turks were left alone. 

The Turks were rrot yet gone, but they 
were going ; Allenby in southern Palestine 
had bided his tune to deal an absolutely 
decisive blow. By a surprise attack con¬ 
summately planned and consummately 
carried out he practically annihilated the 
entire Turkish force in Palestine in the 
three days’ fighting (September 19 to 21) 
comprehensively known as the battle of 
Megiddo, and proceeded to the conquest 
of Syria. Damascus fell on the 30th, then 
Beirut, and then Aleppo (October 26). 
Meanwhile the Mesopotamian army had 
been pushed up the Tigris; and after a 
battle which lasted for a week the Turkish 
army on the Tigris surrendered and an 
armistice was signed (October 30) which 
put the Allies in possession of the Dardan¬ 
elles and the Bosporus. 

Austria remained. She had been 
hustled out of the Balkan peninsula, the 
South Slavs were joining Serbia, the 
Czecho-Slavs were threatening her, Hun¬ 
gary was exhausted; but through Sep¬ 
tember and for three weeks of October the 



WHERE THE ARMISTICE WAS SIGNED 


The clearing in the forest of Compiegne where 
the trains bearing Marshal Foch and the German 
plenipotentiaries met to sign the Armistice was 
long marked by this simple notice, only replaced 

hv nPrmanpnt momofinle I-o me* 


Italian front was stationary. If Italy was 
to reap, across the Adriatic, any of the 
coveted fruits of the imminent Austrian 
collapse she must precipitate it by her 
own action. Italians and British opened 
the attack on October 23, Italians and 
French almost simultaneously, and on the 
27th the Austrians were in flight. On 
November 3 they signed an armistice 
dictated bj r the Italian commander. 
Germany stood absolutely alone, and she 
was fast in the toils. 

Final Operations of the War 

he advance of the Allied line had been 
continuous. The Germans had ex¬ 
hausted their reserves in the last offensive, 
at the moment when the available forces 
of the Allies were doubled. The British 
had penetrated the Drocourt-Queant line 
early in September; at the end of the 
month they were through the Hindenburg 
line, the Belgians were in Dixmude, and the 
French were on the point of entering St. 
Quentin. By the middle of October the 
whole German line farther south had been 
pushed back on the Meuse by the north¬ 
ward thrust of the Americans and over the 
Aisne by the French, and Cambrai had 
fallen to the British with American sup¬ 
port. In the northernmost sector the 
attack of Belgians, French and British 
compelled the abandonment of the Belgian 
coast, and the evacuation of Lille and 
Douai on the 17th. 

Ludendorff’s resignation on October 
26 was significant. In the first week of 
November the American push northward 
down the Meuse was greatly accelerated ; 
on the 7th they were in Sedan. The 
French were pressing hard on the centre ; 
on the left the British captured Valen¬ 
ciennes on the 2nd and then drove forward 
in the decisive battle of the Sambre. On 
the 9th they were over the Scheldt. The 
fleet at Kiel was in mutiny, revolution was 
breaking out in Berlin, the Kaiser was safe 
on neutral territory, and a socialist pro¬ 
visional government was set up, In the 
early morning of November 11 the Cana¬ 
dians broke into Mons as the Germans were 
submitting to the crushing armistice terms 
dictated by the Allies. The last shot had 
been fired. In the military sense, the 
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SCIENCE AND WAR 

Has War advanced Scientific Progress and will 
Science increase or lessen the Horrors of War? 

By Maj.-Gen. SIR GEORGE ASTON K.C.B 

Lecturer on Naval History, University College, London; Author of Sea, 
Land and Air Strategy, War Lessons New and Old, etc. 


T he mutual reaction between science 
and war is of considerable import¬ 
ance to the human race, but before 
such a subject can be approached 
it is necessary first to decide whether war 
itself is a ' science ’ or an ' art,’ because 
these terms have both been applied 
almost indiscriminately by writers on 
warfare. Clausewitz, in trying to solve 
this problem of nomenclature, maintained 
that it was impossible to classify war 
either amongst the arts or amongst the 
sciences. He held that it belonged rather 
to the province of social life, being a 
conflict of great interests settled by 
bloodshed, and differing only in that 
respect from other forms of human 
activity that come within the social 
province. 

' It would be better,’ he wrote, ' instead 
of comparing war with any art, to liken 
it to business competition, which is also 
a conflict between human interests and 
activities; and it is still more like state 
policy, which again, on its part, may be 
looked upon as a kind of business com¬ 
petition on a great scale. Besides, state 
policy is the womb in which war is de¬ 
veloped, in which its outlines lie hidden 
in a rudimentary state, as the qualities of 
living creatures do in their germs.’ We 
cannot do better than to accept these 
views, which carry conviction, as our 
starting point in approaching the subject. 
Let us therefore treat the relationship 
between science and war on the assump¬ 
tion that war is a form of activity, in 
social life, that harnesses all sciences, and 
all the arts, to its chariot. 

The general question of the effect of 
war upon the progress of the human race 
was dealt with from the historical point of 


to Bernhardi and other German ‘ mili¬ 
tarist ' uniters in his War and Human 
Progress, published in his collection of 
Essays and Addresses in War Time. Its 
connexion with what is generally known 
amongst us as ‘ art,’ and the question 
whether art has been stimulated during 
periods of warfare, is dealt with in Ruskin’s 
writings, to which no adequate rejoinder 
has hitherto been forthcoming. There 
remains, however, the 
question whether an im- General effect of 
petus has been given War on Progress 
by war, especially in 
modem times, to the progress of scientific 
discovery and to industries which are 
thereby affected. It would also be well 
for us to determine whether warfare of 
the future is likely to acquire more 
menacing aspects with the aid of applied 
science. A wealth of evidence, derived 
from modem experience, enables us to base 
certain conclusions upon lessons taught 
by history. 

The progress of scientific discovery has 
been influenced, in one direction or the 
other, by several factors that result from 
warfare. It can, for instance, be said 
that brilliant scientists, while engaged in 
important research work, have been 
killed in action or have died of wounds or 
disease as the result of war; and that 
this cause has retarded scientific progress. 
On the other hand, we are told that such 
losses have been few in number, and that 
those who have thus been lost to science 
have soon been replaced by others. ‘Then, 
again, it is a constant complaint among 
scientists that research work lacks a 
sufficiency of financial support in time of 
peace, while in time of war it is financed 
lavishly bv governments of belligerent 
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example having been set by Napoleon— 
the point has ban grasped that better use 
can be found for scientists m time of war 
than to employ them as food for powder, 
and the same can be said of other countries. 

One of the most impoitant incentives 
to scientific progress, especially in con¬ 
nexion with industries, has been the 
isolation of certain nations from their 
neighbours dui mg war periods. This iso¬ 
lation has sometimes compelled scientists 
to devise expedients to 
Incentive force enable them to dispense 
of isolation with the raw materials 
generally in use for pro¬ 
ductive processes; as, for instance, those 
needed to produce chemicals on a com¬ 
mercial basis. The alkali industry of 
France (see page 4136) is an outstanding 
example. Others that are germane to 
the point could be quoted from the 
experiences in T914-TS of the Continental 
powers that were cut off, by sea block¬ 
ade, from their usual access to foreign 
materials, and compelled to discover 
' substitutes ’ for certain normal products 
that are looked upon as necessaries 
under present-day conditions of industry 
and agriculture. Several products of 
nitrogen come within this category, and 
rapid progress in the extraction of nitro¬ 
gen from the air resulted from war 
conditions. In earlier periods we can 
take note of the impetus given by the 
discovery of various explosives, having 
their origin in war, to many great in¬ 
dustries ; and in more modern times, 
if we consider industries in general, we 
can cite Japan to prove the influence of 
war upon the spread of science, and 
upon the rate of progress in industries 
and in manufactures dependent thereon. 

Here, referring for guidance to the 
publications brought out under the aus¬ 
pices of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, we come across 
various volumes, by learned Japanese in 
responsible positions, demonstrating in 
detail the extent to which industrial 
progress in Japan has resulted almost 
entirely from participation in warfare. 
One of these authorities (Uspisaburo) tells 
us that ' industries in Japan are mostly 
either the direct or the indirect product of 
military industry,’ and ' that is not all. 


The advancement of science and arts, the 
diitusion of education ... in these 
matters also the military industry in Japan 
has been an important factor.' It should, 
however, be remarked that, according to 
the same Japanese authority, military 
industries have now ceased to advance 
industrial progress in Japan. The writer 
based the opinions just quoted prin¬ 
cipally upon events up to the year 1905, 
which marked the conclusion of the 
Japanese war with tsarist Russia, and 
not to the same extent upon later events 
like the Great War of 1914-18, to which 
we will now revert. 

In 1914 the science of human flight or 
aeronautics was in its infancy, and progress 
therein had been very slow during the 
preceding years. The rapid progress that 
followed was the direct result of war 
experience. War requirements produced 
machines specially adapted to such pur¬ 
poses, but since those days there have 
been rapid developments in civil aviation. 
Progress in such machines and in the 
achievements of their pdots is constantly 
being reported, and it may be said, with¬ 
out fear of exaggeration, that 
aviation, as we know it, had Development 
its origin in warfare. This of Aviation 
is the most spectacular, 
though possibly not the most important, 
example of the impetus that has been 
given by war to scientific discovery. When 
studying the figures that follow, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that individual 
types of aircraft, like classes of warships 
and merchant vessels, represent com¬ 
promises in design, varying with the 
functions that they are to perform. The 
qualities described have not all been 
combined in any individual type of 
machine. Abnormal development of one 
attribute entails the sacrifice of others. 

Taking lighter-than-air machines first, 
we find that dirigible airships, which in 
19x4 could lift weights of about 8,000 lb., 
in addition to their crews, in 1926 could 
lift 40 tons net (80 tons gross) into the air. 
The cruising period spent in the air rose 
from 30 to 78 hours; the speed from 30 
to 76 miles an hour ; the distance travelled 
in the air without alighting from 960 to 
considerably over 5,000 miles; and so on. 
Owing to their vulnerability it may be said 
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War stimulus brought about the development of airships shown in this page, Top : Non-rigid 
dirigibles, popularly termed ' blimps, 1 were used by the British Admiralty for scouting from the 
beginning of the Great War ; the S.S. Zero class, evolved m 1917, weighed 4,500 lb. with crew and 
equipment, By the end of the war the rigid airship (centre, the R33, with loaded weight of about 
59 tons and length of about 640 feet) had been evolved from the German Zeppelin type, of which 
two specimens surrendered to the British are seen in a hangar at the bottom. 

PROGRESS IN AIRSHIP CONSTRUCTION SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR 

Photos: Top , Roynl Air Force, Crown copyright reserved; others, courtesy of' Flight ’ 
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The post war Handley Page Clive, with two Bristol Jupiter engines, is a troop carrier capable of 
transporting twenty-three men with full equipment The total loaded weight is 14,500 lb 

, . 1 


Possessing three Armstrong Siddeley Jaguar engines of 400 hp each, the Armstrong Whitworth 
Argosy air hner of Imperial Airways, Ltd, will seat 18 persons Unlike the two examples which 
appear above it, the primary purpose of this model is to serve the needs of peace The accelerated 
development of aircraft from the war models at the top of the page to the large passenger-carrying 
aeroplane of 1928, with its unfading regularity of service, was mainly due to wai-time experience. 

BRITISH FLYING MACHINES OF WAR AND PEACE 

Photos, courtesy of * Flight * 
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The B E 2C was designed at the Royal Aircraft Establishment, Farnborough, and built in large 
numbers by private firms during the war These machines earned pilot and observer, and later 
were used for offensive purposes, when they earned small bombs 

1 
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that lighter-than-air developed less rapidly the con e^pondmg figures tor seaplanes 
than heavier-than air machines (aero- being 4 1 hours and 28^ hours The 
planes, seaplanes and flying boats) as the maximum speed attained by aeroplanes 
result of war conditions In 1914 aero- rose from 112 miles ail hour to 278 miles 
planes lifted about 1,500 lb m addition to an hour, and by seaplanes from So to 
the pilot, in 1926 they had lifted over 246 miles an hour Ihe distance covered 
13,000 lb , and seaplanes about 4,400 lb by aeroplanes without alighting rose from 
The time spent by an aeroplane m the air 1,050 miles to nearly 3,000 miles, and 
went up between the same dates from by seaplanes from 240 to nearly 1,000 
a maximum of 16 hours to over 48 hours, miles The vertical climbing speed of 


1 



The great progress made in seaplane construction is illustrated by a comparison ot tins British 
flying boat with the earlier one above it A masterpiece of design and construction, the Blackburn 
Ins II class possesses three Rolls-Royce Condor engines of 650 h p each, and has a total loaded 
weight of 21,000 lb Equally at home on sea or in the air, no limit can be set to ,the potential 
utility of this type of aircraft, whether for military or for peaceful and commercial purposes 

RAPID DEVELOPMENT OF THE FLYING BOAT SINCE 1917 

Photo , courtesy of Flight' 
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At tbe Queen Mary Auxiliary Hospital at 
Roehampton, devoted exclusively to men who 
had lost a limb, artificial limbs of astonishing 
ingenuity were invented. This man is giving an 
exhibition of running with an artificial leg. 

Photo, Record Press 

heavier-than-air craft also rose in due pro¬ 
portion, and the maximum height attained 
above the earth's surface, which in 1914 
was 19,600 feet for aeroplanes, had reached 
in 1926 nearly 41,000 feet for aeroplanes 
and nearly 30,000 for seaplanes. 

These few statistics suffice to indicate 
the great advances, having their origin in 
war needs, that were made in the science 
of aeronautics up to 1926. Civil needs 
have since caused much further progress. 
Similar conditions apply to submarine 
navigation. There, too, we find scientific 
.progress accelerated in response to the war 
stimulus ; and we must also take account 
of the impetus thereby given indirectly to 
other branches of science, as, for instance, 
to acoustics. The need to detect the 
approach of aircraft and of submarines, 
and also to judge the direction and dis¬ 
tance of hostile guns or submarine ex¬ 
plosions by sound-ranging, led to great 
advances being made in that science. 
Professor A. O. Rankine has written that 
‘ the increase in our knowledge of the 
subject of acoustics during recent years 


SCIENCE 

has been largely associated with war con¬ 
ditions which prevailed from 1914 to 
191S. As a consequence of the war the 
development of this science has been 
abnormal.’ He proceeds to indicate the 
effect of this development, and Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Parry, hydrographer 
to the navy in the Great War, further 
explores the subject and shows how, 
when the war was over, inventions that 
had been utilised during its progress 
were turned to purposes of peace, more 
especially to deep-sea sounding. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to 
which war conditions accelerated progress 
in wireless telegraphy and telephony, 
though there is little doubt that expendi¬ 
ture on research arid practical experience in 
the field has been one influence, not to 
be ignored, upon discoveries in this as in 
other sciences. It is at least certain that 
during the war years vast experience was 
gained in the practical uses of wireless 
telegraphy that could not have been gained 
under such varied conditions in normal 
times (compare page 4836). We can also 
attribute much of the rapid progress in 
wireless telephony, and in direction¬ 
finding, to the stimulus of war needs; 
the effect of these upon broadcasting and 
upon the safety of air and ocean travel 
needs no further emphasis. During the 
Great War experiments were made with a 
sound-reflector for listening to different 
types of aeroplane and submarine by 
means of a microphone placed at the centre 
of a concave mirror. 

In the realm of surgery we have the 
authority of Sir Robert Jones, president 
of the Association of Surgeons of Great 
Britain, for an estimation 
of the influence of war Orthopaedics and 
experience upon ortho- Plastic Surgery 
paedic methods. The 
treatment of fractures during the early 
part of the war was attended not only 
by unnecessary deformity, but also by a 
high mortality. In compound fractures 
of the femur an initial mortality of 80 
per cent, was ultimately reduced to 25 per 
cent. Knowledge gained has formed the 
basis of efforts to place the tending of 
fractures upon a different basis with a 
view to minimising the disabilities of 
industrial accidents. 
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The war supplied exceptional oppor¬ 
tunities of acquiring an improved tech¬ 
nique in certain reconstructive operations 
that have an important bearing upon civil 
surgery. Among these stand prominently 
the treatment of injuries to certain nerves, 
the transplanting of tendons, bone grafting 
and the treatment of bone infections. 
Experience with a vast number of com¬ 
plete nerve lacerations enabled a finished 
operative technique to be built up, largely 
wanting before the war; and many 
misconceptions were corrected. A whole 
new science of plastic surgery was 
elaborated. In the treatment of cripples, 
again, a notable advance followed war 
experience ; and a further instance can be 
given in the evolution, under war influence, 
of the artificial-light treatment for tuber¬ 
culosis of bones and joints and for rickets. 
The thought naturally occurs that the 
correction of misconceptions in remedial 
treatment has been dearly bought at the 
cost of millions of dead and tens of 
millions of disabled, unless the assumption 
can be made that the older remedies 
tended rather to kill than to cure. 

To our first question, whether an im¬ 
petus has been given by warfare— 
especially in modern times—to the progress 
of scientific discovery, and to industries 
that are thereby affected, 
War stimulates the reply is therefore 
inventiveness clearly an affirmative. If 
wc had delved more deeply 
into the records of the past we should 
have discovered the extent to which 
machinery and the use of metals for 
supplying so many of our needs can trace 
their origin to the days when men first 
learned the superiority of metals over 
other materials for the making of 
weapons and armour. In more recent 
times we have taken note of a few dis¬ 
coveries in chemistry and in physical 
science, selected from a large number, 
that have been hastened by war, even if 
they did not owe their initiation altogether 
to that incentive. Whether or not the 
human race would have been benefited 
if these discoveries had come about more 
peacefully, and had thus been somewhat 
delayed, is a different question. Experts 
hesitate to pronounce an opinion; but 
some leading scientists maintain that their 


own sympathies would have favoured a 
more peaceful, though slower, development 
of scientific discovery. 

War, wc have found, has speeded up 
movement on the surface of the earth and 
sea, and progress in the sciences of 
flight and of submarine navigation has 
been accelerated in re¬ 
sponse to the war stirnu- Post-war use of 
lus. Not only in move- wnr-taught skill 
ment, but in other matters 
—such as communication by wireless, 
chemistry, physics and industries depend¬ 
ent thereon, as well as in the art of the 
physician and surgeon—we find that war, 
through the stimulus of fear or of stern 
necessity, has speeded up the progress 
of human achievements. Skill in all 
such matters can become either a bless¬ 
ing or a curse to mankind, according 
to the purposes to which it is applied. 
All that the scientist with prophetic 
vision can tell us about the future has been 
summed up briefly : 1 Leagues of peace will 
have more arguments, and generals will 
have more weapons.’ 

Mention has already been made of the 
argument, employed by some scientists, 
that one reason why warfare stimulates 
scientific discovery is that it stimulates 
governments to provide resources for 
research, and that it thus promotes the 
material well-being of mankind. Here 
Lord Balfour’s remarks, in his introduction 
to the report of a research sub-committee 
of the British Empire Conference of 1926, 
are significant: 

Tile material well-being of mankind may 
be diminished by many causes—c.g inter¬ 
national wars, domestic disorder, industrial 
disorder, industrial disputes—but . . . 

there are only two causes that can increase 
it, namely, better natural sources of supply 
and better methods of turning these sources 
to account. 

He adds that we must rely in an 
increasing degree upon the second of these 
causes, and that we must turn for aid to 
applied science. If that advice is followed 
by ' leagues of peace,’ it will mean better 
endowment of research without the war 
impulse, and therefore more rapid progress 
in scientific discovery in time of peace. 
The argument that the human race can 
benefit by war through the progress in 
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the sciences derived therefrom would then 
lose all weight, and ' international wars, 
domestic disorders and industrial disputes ’ 
might be recognized as reducing, but never 
increasing, the material well-being of 
mankind. 

Meanwhile, realizing how long it takes 
for reason to pievail in international 
politics, it will be well to turn to the other 
branch of our subject, to the question 
whether wars in the future, with the aid 
of applied science, are likely to acquire 
more menacing aspects. 

The purely logical view of warfare is 
that maintained by Clausewitz. War 
being an act of violence, the surest road 
to victory is to place no bounds upon 
the violence employed. His doctrine was 
embodied in the war book that was in 
force in Germany in 1914, in the words : 

By the means of conducting war is to be 
understood all those measures which can be 
taken by one state against another in 
order to attain the object of the war, to 
compel one’s opponent to submit to one’s 
will; they may be summarised m the two 
ideas of violence and cunning. 

The argument has been freely used that 
the greater the violence, and the more 
deadly the weapons employed, the shorter 
the war and, therefore, in the long run, 
the more merciful. 


Little evidence in support of this theory 
can be derived from the war of igiA-igiS, 
a struggle that caused a holocaust of 
protracted horror and widespread sacri¬ 
fice, only brought to a conclusion by a 
process of exhaustion involving whole 
nations, both victors and vanquished, and 
causing an aftermath of suffering, distress 
and economic unsettlement. This leads 
us to the argument, now frequently ad¬ 
vanced, that, while nations in the early 
stages of past wars have used their 
fighting forces to defeat those of their 
enemies, the ultimate object has always 
been to obtain advantageous terms by 
compelling a hostile nation to concede 
some point in dispute ; and that scientists 
may devise methods of achieving this 
ultimate object by direct action against 
the non-combatant population, especially 
when concentrated in industrial areas. 

Since we cannot foretell with any 
certainty the date of the ‘next war,’ or 
the trend, in the meanwhile, of scientific 
discovery, it is impossible to predict the 
nature of the weapons which nations will 
employ against each other. Speculation 
is rife on this subject, especially about 
the prospects of explosives and harmful 
gases being used by airmen, not only 
against combatant forces, but also against 



EARLIEST RESPIRATOR USED AS PROTECTION AGAINST POISON GAS 
As first devised after the German surprise use of chlorine at Ypres in May, 1915, the gas mask consisted 
ot a flannel hag fitted with mica goggles, and large enough to envelop the head and be tucked in round 
the neck under the tunic. The flannel was treated with a solution of sodium carbonate, which 
combines with free chlorine and purifies the air passing through. This was the first photograph taken 
01 tsntish troops equipped with this form of respirator. Its life as a gas neutraliser was limited. 

Photo , Central News 
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EARLY GAS ATTACK : A CLOUD WIND-BORNE TOWARDS 1 PLUGSTREET ’ WOOD 
Chlorine gas—the first poison gas used in the GreaL War—was stored under pressure in cylinders 
in the trenches and discharged as a cloud against the enemy, the wind carrying the cloud along. 
Later, phosgene was employed m the same way, and was also used as a shell charge. Chlorosulphunc 
acid was used to some extent in smoke pots, and was sometimes mistaken for a defensive smoke 
screen. Gas-cloud discharges largely depended for their efficiency on meteorological conditions. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


a non-combatant population, and we are 
at once faced with the question of the 
extent to which international covenants 
and agreements are likely to act as a 
deterrent. Here we are reminded that 
at The Hague in 1907 the leading belli¬ 
gerent powers of 1914 agreed not to employ 
projectiles of which the sole object was to 
diffuse asphyxiating or harmful gases, and 
also forbade the bombardment of defence¬ 
less towns by any means whatsoever. 

The extent to which these covenants 
were looked upon as binding by the 
belligerents is now a matter of history. 
When war broke out no nation embarked 
upon the contest with the intention of 
breaking these engagements, and no 
nation had prepared for ‘ chemical war¬ 
fare,' either in attack or in defence. It 
was not until the definite failure of the 
original German offensive of 1914, upon 
which such high hopes had been built, 
that a serious attempt was made to 
obtain a victory by using gas, projected 
from cylinders on the ground, although 
gas shell containing an irritant substance 
were used ineffectively (at Neuve Chapelle) 
as early as October, 1914. Chlorine gas, 
discharged from cylinders, was used on a 
large scale by the Germans at Ypres in 
April, 19x5. In the spring of 1916 the 
French retaliated by using shell containing 
phosgene in the defence of Verdun. In 
April, 1917, the British used shell contain¬ 
ing lachrymatory substances in an attack 
in the Arras area. In July of the same 
year the Germans introduced mustard 


gas, an insidious agent that remains in 
the form of a liquid at low temperatures. 
From 1917 onwards, owing to increased 
supplies, gas became a serious factor. 

Mustard gas was responsible for most of 
the gas casualties in the war. It can 
remain on the ground as a liquid, giving off, 
for a long time, vapour with a slight smell 
producing no immediate effects to indicate 
its dangerous nature, while contact with 
the liquid itself produces painful and slow- 
healing burns. Experience proved that 
a persistent gas of this nature, in sufficient 
concentration, could compel troops to 
evacuate an area which they wished to 
occupy. The eyes and lungs can be pro¬ 
tected by respirators, but these must be 
removed to eat or drink, and protection 
of the skin from such harmful substances 
as mustard gas in its liquid form offers a 
difficult problem. Protective clothing is 
less efficient than respirators, and forms a 
great handicap to movement. 

The general situation affecting gas war¬ 
fare is that, in spite of international 
covenants, it is a matter of common 
knowledge that the leading nations are 
conducting experiments both in chemical 
substances for use therein and in pro¬ 
tective measures. A leading British ex¬ 
pert (Brigadier-General Sir H. Hartley) 
tells us that it is difficult to compare the 
effect upon moral of gas with that of other 
weapons', but that it is unquestionable 
that the ill-understood danger, the con¬ 
stant strain of watchfulness, the fear of 
new gases with more painful properties 
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and the feeling of confine¬ 
ment when wearing a res¬ 
pirator must tend to weaken 
the spirit of a force, 
especially of one with little 
experience of gas. 

Like all weapons gas has 
its limitations, and these 
are often not sufficiently 
realized. For every gas 
there is a minimum effective 
concentration. Lachryma¬ 
tory (tear gas) vapours 
blind the eyes in a few 
seconds where present in 
the proportion of one part 
to from two to five million 
parts of air. Phosgene 
causes a gas casualty after 
exposure of from one to 
two minutes to a concen¬ 
tration of one part to fifty 
thousand. Mustard gas 
causes eye or lung casual¬ 
ties after exposure for an 
hour to a concentration in 
the proportion of one part 
to a million of air, and so 
on. Although this seems 
very deadly, an immense 
quantity of gas is needed 
to produce even these con¬ 
centrations over a large 
area, even very temporarily. 
A rough calculation has 
been made that, with a 
non-persistent gas like 
phosgene, 800 tons would 
have to be dropped on 
Paris to produce a lethal 
atmosphere, and even then, 
if a wind were blowing, the 
gas would be quickly dis¬ 
persed. Another estimate, 
with persistent gas, puts 
the amount to contaminate 
a square mile effectively 
at 25 tons weight of mus¬ 
tard gas. 

The speed of the wind 
and the state of the atmo¬ 
sphere greatly affect the 
concentration obtained from 
a given amount of gas, and 
no other weapon is influ- 
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MASKED MACHINE GUNNERS IN ACTION 
To counteract the effects of phosgene gas the British troops 
were supplied with improved gas helmets impregnated with sodium 
thiosulphate and sodium phenate ; a valve through which the 
exhaled air escaped eased the discomfort of wearing them for long 
periods. This photograph was taken m July, 1916, near Ovillers. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


enced to the same extent 
by weather conditions. 

With a wind blowing at 
over twelve miles an hour 
gas disperses so quickly 
that even with persistent 
types there would be a 
great decrease in efficiency. 

There must therefore be 
much uncertainty about 
its employment, and 
meteorological forecasts 
will play an important 
part. General Hartley 
thus summarises the situ¬ 
ation : 

There is no lack of pro¬ 
phets and on the whole the 
experts, who realize more 
clearly the difficulties and 
limitations involved, and 
from their familiarity perhaps pay too little 
heed to the influence of gas on moral, make 
more modest claims than other writers who 
contend that gas will be the most powerful 
weapon of the future. Used at the right 
place and at the right moment, and m 
adequate amount, it offers brilliant possi¬ 
bilities, but theoretical victories might well 
be won with other weapons on the same 
assumption. 

We find here an important reference to 
the difference of mental attitude between 


TYPE OF GAS HELMET USED IN 1918 

In the box-type respirator the mask is connected 
by a flexible tube to a box suspended over 
the breast, and containing layers of absorbent 
charcoal and pumice impregnated with sodium 
carbonate and hexamethylenetetramine, 
Photo, Imperial War Museum 


the experts and the ignorant, and our 
investigation of the question whether the 
wars of the future will be more menacing 
than the wars of the past leads us into 
difficult problems of human psychology. 
Experts in chemical warfare are few, the 
ignorant are many, and it is upon the 
moral of vast masses of them that success 
in a great war must ultimately depend. 
Rumour has a more important influence 
than reality has upon war psychology. It 
will be realized that the experiences 
quoted above were all based upon the 
effect produced upon disciplined troops, 
with whom it was not difficult to ensure 
the adoption of defensive measures against 
the effect of gas; also that, under the 
conditions attendant upon the trench 
warfare of 1915-18, the troops were 
occupying the same areas for long periods. 
Such conditions were ideal for effective 
gas warfare. It may be that, in future 
wars, the issues will be determined by 
armies rendered more mobile by mechanis¬ 
ation, but here again we must avoid 
speculation on insufficient evidence. 

Even mechanised armies will, however, 
depend for continuous movement, as ships 
do, upon supplies of fuel and upon 
facilities for maintenance and repair. 
Bases or depots containing these require¬ 
ments will be stationary targets, open to 
gas attack from the air if considered more 
effective than similar attack by high 
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explosives. Such depots are usually 
situated at railway centres, which are 
generally surrounded by densely populated 
industrial areas. It is clear that such 
military objectives as fuel dumps and 
repairing shops, upon which mechanised 
armies are dependent for movement, would 
be legitimate objects for attack from the 
air by bombs containing high explosives or 
incendiary compounds and, owing to the 
greater permanence that can be claimed 
for the effect of persistent forms of gas, 
there might be a strong temptation to 
employ them for the same purpose. If 
such a policy were to be adopted, the wars 
of the future would certainly assume a 
more menacing aspect for the population, 
including women and children, of such 
areas. Similar conditions apply to the 
neighbourhood of naval bases on the sea 
coast, and of aerodromes. 

In such circumstances it is not possible 
to improvise hastily any adequate measures 
for gas defence. Education, as scientists 
maintain, is the best means of allaying 
panic and mystery, but it has been proved 
that education in itself does not suffice. 
Discipline is required, and also food and 
effective organization, before protective 
measures can achieve their purposes of 
avoiding casualties, allaying panic and 
preserving moral. The difficulties in 
organizing and applying disciplinary meas¬ 
ures to a crowded industrial population 
are notorious, and they vary in degree 
with national and racial characteristics. 

So far our argument has touched only 
the fighting forces and the civilian popula¬ 
tion residing in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of their bases and 
Wide distribution magazines. There re- 
of munition works main the factories for 
producing the vast 
amount of technical equipment de¬ 
manded by modem fleets, armies and 
air forces. In pre-war days an inquiry was 
conducted into the extent to which the 
destruction of various commercial estab¬ 
lishments and factories, large and small, 
and devastation by fire or by enemy 
action in different industrial areas would 
affect the efficiency of the fighting forces. 
The results were startling. Nearly all 
industrial towns were found to be honey¬ 
combed with objectives of military import¬ 


ance, in that they produced some form of 
technical equipment, or parts thereof, that 
could fairly be classified as war material. 
Examples were discovered of the concen¬ 
tration in one locality of the manufacture 
of some particular and essential appliance ; 
others of the distribution all over the 
country of plant for the construction of 
various parts of weapons, war machines, 
ships or engines before they could be 
assembled in the usual well known centres. 
The movement of much material from one 
place to another was involved, and com¬ 
munications between different localities 
assumed a dominating importance on 
account of their value to the fighting 
forces; in addition to their function of 
meeting the needs of the population. 

It is not possible to generalise about 
the future of warfare, as affecting the 
civilian population, because each nation 
has its own problem, 
depending upon its Future menace to 
geographical situation ; civilian populations 
upon the distribution 
of industrial areas and upon their 
distances from the frontiers of potentially 
hostile nations, varying widely in different 
countries. Where these areas, or the 
capital cities and centres of government, 
are within reach of intensive air attack or 
of artillery bombardment, now greatly 
extended in range, it is clear that, for 
reasons given, the wars of the future are 
likely to assume more menacing aspects 
for the civilian population, be they men, 
women or children, residing in such areas. 

For such nations the days have passed 
when the bulk of the people could pursue 
their normal avocations unmolested, while 
fleets or armies, or both, decided the issues 
at stake by what may be described as 
gladiatorial combats on behalf of the 
nations concerned; though these condi¬ 
tions do not apply to the same extent to 
countries that are more sparsely populated. 
Conditions of strategy and of combat 
between the fighting forces themselves will 
be strongly affected in future wars by the 
advance of scientific discovery which has 
placed at their disposal aircraft, wireless 
communications, mechanised movement 
and lethal gases, and other new features 
and weapons dealt with more fully in 
the following chapter. 
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THE NEW ELEMENTS IN WARFARE 

Evolution in Tactics Strategy and Weapons 
produced by the Experiences of the Great War 

By COLONEL J. F. C. FULLER D.S.O. 

Author of Tanks in the Great War, etc. 


'"q^etweex the years 1S71 and 1914 

rG warfare was to a great extent 
.-tv looked upon by soldier and politician 
as a condition separated from the 
normal activities of peace, as something 
apart from civil and industrial life, as a 
necessary evil or as a useful means of 
enforcing policy. During these forty-three 
yeais the weapons and equipment of 
armies were completely changed. The 
introduction of smokeless powder, the 
magazine rifle, the machine gun and quick- 
firing artillery radically modified tactics. 
Yet the soldier, in place of examining 
these modifications, put his trust in 
numbers. Wars were to be won by hordes 
of men, hordes which when once set in 
motion would sweep all before them. 

It is realized to-day that this outlook 
was fallacious, and to it may be traced 
most of the blunders of the Great War, 
as well as much of its cost, its destructive¬ 
ness and the einbittcrmcnts it engendered. 
The soldier of 1913 considered that the 
next war would be mobile and rapid ; 
yet M. Bloch, a Polish banker, had 
predicted in 1897 that everyone would be 
entrenched in the next war, and that the 
spade would be as indispensable as the 
rifle. The block-house lines of the South 
African War and the entrenched and wired 
battle fronts of the war in Manchuria 
supported M. Bloch’s contentions; but 
soldiers took not the slightest notice of 
these warnings, and so it happened that 
they plunged into the Great War mentally 
blindfolded. 

The opening campaigns of the war, 
notably those of the Marne and of Tannen- 
berg, shattered all faith iu the strategical 
and tactical shibboleths of forty-three 
years. The Germans, leaving only a small 
force on the Vistula, assembled an 


cnoimous horde of seven armies along 
the Rhine. The whole fbrmation may be 
compared to the phalanx of ancient 
Greek and Oriental warfare, for there were 
no reserves behind it ; the troops composing 
it, so it was considered, were sufficiently 
numerous to make good their own losses. 
Once this ponderous machine was set 
in motion, its right wing, working on 
a scheduled time-table, was to march 
through Belgium, circle round Paris, attack 
the French armies in rear and sweep 
them into the aims of the left wing, 
which was to advance over the Franco- 
German frontier. The main French 
forces were assembled between the Meuse 
and the Vosges ; they also were to advance 
in mass, all armies, except one in reserve, 
attacking simultaneously. By this means 
it was hoped to blast a huge hole in the 
German fighting front. 

Both plans broke down. The French 
at once discovered that the resistance 
which could be exerted 
by modern firearms in Collapse of 
defence more than out- pre-war Tactics 
balanced their pressure in 
attack. They could not advance as they 
had expected, and, as the Germans were 
pushing rapidly through Belgium, General 
Joffre drew in his right wing and assem¬ 
bled a new army north of Paris. If all 
had been well with the German phalanx, 
this little army—General Maunoury’s— 
must have been swfcpt up by the en¬ 
circling right wing like a shrimp in a 
net, but though outwardly all looked 
well, inwardly a dry rot had set in. 
Casualties had forced contraction towards 
the centre, as they normally do. Tliis 
contraction pulled the German right wing 
inwards, and forced it to pass on the 
east instead of the west of Paris. 
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GERMAN STRATEGY THAT FAILED 
The German campaign plan of 1914 is schematised in this map. 
Four armies were to wheel through Belgium and Luxemburg, lightly 
defended because of their guaranteed neutrality, encircle Paris, anil 
drive the French armies (shown m dotted outline), massed on the 
Mezieres-Belfort frontier, an to the front of the remaining three. 


Meanwhile, thousands of men were 
being daily sent by rail to General Mau- 
noury, who, from September 5 to 10, 
caught the German right in enfilade. 
To meet this blow required a reserve 
army, hut the Germans possessed no 
reserves, and to stop the phalanx was 
most difficult—it was like attempting 
to stop an avalanche from rushing into 
the wrong valley. The German higher 
command now completely broke down ; 
control was lost while the French and 
British advanced to the attack, and won a 
decisive strategical victory, but not a 
tactical one. 

Simultaneously in the east another 
campaign was being fought. Two great 
hordes of Russians, under Generals Rennen- 
kampf and Samsonov, were advancing 
in East Prussia, the first from the east 
and the second from the south-east. 
Before they could join hands the Germans 
concentrated their forces against Sam¬ 
sonov's army, and all but annihilated it 
on the field of Tannenberg. It was a 
great tactical victory, but not a strategical 
one, for Rennenkampf, though defeated 
when the Germans turned on him, slipped 
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back, and winter and 
lack of communications 
^topped a sustained pur¬ 
suit. 

To return to the western 
tront. The battle of the 
Marne was followed by 
the battle of the Aisne, 
in which trenches began 
freely to appear. Though 
hastily dug, these trenches 
generally defeated an 
attack, and, if they were 
wired, to carry them by 
assault demanded not 
only an enormous sacri¬ 
fice of life but the 
strongest possible artillery 
support. Then what has 
been called the race for 
the coast began. 

Tactically, it was not 
so much a race as the 
desire to seek an un¬ 
entrenched flank, since to 
attack a trenched front 
was an all but impossible 
operation. Both sides began feeling round 
each other’s exposed wing ; directly they 
came into contact they dug trenches, and, 
as both advanced at about the same pace, 
trenches rapidly wriggled for¬ 
ward from the south towards Old Tactics 
the north until the last spade- break down 
fuls of earth were cast into 
the North Sea. Then all movement 
halted, and the ' rigor mortis ’ of pre¬ 
war tactics set in; it was the death of 
a military epoch—the modern infantry 
cycle of war. 

During the first four months of the war, 
the tactical doctrines, largely derived 
from the Napoleonic wars and the Franco- 
Pi ussian War of 1870, were put to the test. 
They broke down, and with them strategy ; 
hence the long duration of the struggle. 
The main reasons for this may be traced 
to two definitely ascertainable sources. 
The first was the faulty appreciation of 
the human element in war, and the second 
the failure to grasp the nature of the 
changes that during the preceding century 
had taken place in the tactical elements. - ’ 

During peace time, the period in which’ 
the soldier prepares for war, his one great 
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and permanent difficulty is the lark of 
reality that surrounds his work Danger 
is absent, and it is almost impossible to 
realize what fear means. Yet it is fear 
that controls the battlefields, for whatever 
be the weapons of-war they are, one and 
all, handled by men ; and since oil the 
battlefield, as when off it, men wish to live, 
their first impulse is self-protection, and 
the more apparent the danger the stronger 
does this impulse grow. To prepare him 
to control this impulse the soldier is 
disciplined to obey regardless of cost ; 
he is also imbued with what is called 
' moral,’ that is, endurance to face danger 
combined with confidence in his skill, in 
his weapons, in his comrades and in his 
leaders. 

Thus far the problem is comparatively 
easy, but now comes the main difficulty 
—the discipline of mind. The private 
soldier may be a hero, but unless his 
leaders and commanders arc true artists 
of war, that is, unless they can paint, as 
it were, a possible picture of the next war, 
a picture in which may be seen 
A lack of all that the sbldier should and 
perspective can do when surrounded by 
an atmosphere of danger, 
their work of art will lack perspective. 
This lack of perspective was the one great 
void that characterised military thought 
from 1S70 onwards. The soldier was 
trained to become a wonderful lighting 
machine, but it was forgotten that in spite 
of this he was still human, and that on the 
battlefield the most powerful enemy he 
would meet was not man, but the god 
of war—fear. This introduces the second 
point. 

For forty years the general staffs had 
thought offensively. ' To advance is to 
conquer,’ said Frederick the Great ; 
therefore to hit out, and to continue 
hitting, was the surest means of sustaining 
forward movement. So far as this goes 
they were right, for offensive power and 
movement are two ol the three funda¬ 
mental elements of war; the third is 
protection, and this one they overlooked. 
Every new, or improved, weapon was to 
increase offensive power, but it was for¬ 
gotten that increase in ability to hit must 
be shared with a similarly equipped enemy, 
go that the problem of increasing offensive 


power was incomplete unless simultane¬ 
ously the soldier could be better protected. 

The South African War had shown the 
high defensive power of the magazine 
rifle, and, though trenches were seldom 
dug, the war was largely defensive in 
nature, because in place of earthworks 
hundreds of miles of block-house lines 
were built and linked together by wire 
entanglements. To counterbalance the 
destiuctive power of the rifle, infantry 
extensions were increased, until at times 
fifty paces could be counted between the 
men of an infantry firing line. Yet after 
the war this fact (and many others) was 
lost sight of, minor tactics throwing back 
to their 1870 typ e ' 

In the Russo-Japanese war fire power 
became still more destructive ; the machine 
gun could not be attacked 
frontally, and the field Defensive power 
gun provided defensive of modem arms 
action with so strong a 
backbone that time could be gained 
wherein to entrench and wire complete 
battle fronts. At Nanshan the Russian 
front was completely wired from flank to 
flank, and the Japanese lost 4,300 men in 
carrying the position. At Mukden the 
whole Russian front was entrenched, a 
continuous trench line of 50 miles being 
dug, and because of this the Japanese 
were compelled to outflank their enemy 

Though the Russo-Japanese war was 
closely studied by the general staffs, it is 
an astonishing fact, and yet one which 
cannot now be controverted, that one and 
all misread, or could not see, the out¬ 
standing lesson taught bjr this war, and, 
more obscurely, by the South African war : 
that the offensive power of modern 
weapons was so great that, if these weapons 
were used defensively, the offensive power 
of the frontal attack could rapidly be re¬ 
duced to'zero; that is, it could be definitely 
halted from four to eight hundred yards 
in front of the defenders’ position. Con¬ 
sequently the main problem was not so 
much to increase the offensive power of 
attacking troops as to protect them 
against the defender’s fire. 

Between the close of the Russo-Japanese 
war and the opening of the Great War a 
revolution took place in field artillery. 
The quick-firing gun was adopted by all 
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armies, and indirect laying (ability to 
deliver aimed lire from behind a rise or 
hill) took the place of firing over the 
sights. Though these two tactical changes 
enormously increased the defenders’ power 
of resistance, so hallucinated were the 
general staffs that they could see in them 
only a means of accelerating the attack. 
According to General Herr (a French 
artillery expert) this is how France saw 
the approaching Armageddon : 

The war will be short and one of rapid 
movements, when manoeuvre will play the 
predominating part ; it will be a war of 
movement. The battle will be primarily 
a struggle between two infantries, where 
victory will rest with the large battalions ; 
the army must be an army of personnel 
and not of material. The artillery' will only 
he an accessory arm, and with only one 

task—to support the infantry' attack. 

The obstacles which one will meet in the 
war of movement will be of little importance ; 
field artillery will have sufficient power to 
attack them. . . . The necessity for 

heavy' artillery will seldom make itself 
felt. 

Such was the outlook when, in August, 
1914, the Great War flamed across Europe. 
It was going to be a stupendous infantry 
contest in which the side 
The lessons that possessed bulk numbers 

of 1914 endowed with the highest 
offensive spirit must win.' So 
misunderstood were the elements of war, 
and so overlooked was the element of 
protection, that four months later pro¬ 
tection had completely monopolised 
tactics and all movement ceased. In¬ 
fantry had ceased to exist as infantry, 
they' had become indifferent field engineers 
encased in the earthy' armour of their 
trenches ; for to attempt to attack above 
ground was to court immediate destruc¬ 
tion. In four months of warfare the 
tactical theories of forty years were 
reduced to nothing. 

The war problem now became one of 
mobility, how to re-establish movement 1 ; 
for unless armies could move, the war 
must end either in stale-mate or through 
the utter exhaustion of one side or the 
other. This, in fact, was what M. Bloch 
had predicted, for in 1897 he said: 

‘ Soldiers may fight as they please; the 
ultimate decision is in the hands of famine.' 
This problem was both strategical and 


tactical, and as it appeared at the 
time easier to shift battlefields, even 
whole theatres of war, than to re-equip 
armies, both sides began to look for new 
strategical objectives. For the Germans 
this was not difficult; if they' could not 
break through the French and British 
trenches in France, then they' could turn 
on the Russian armies, which had a far 
wider front to protect, which were badly 
equipped and most indifferently com¬ 
manded. This change took place shortly 
after the battle of Tannenberg, but the 
lack of communications in Russia, the 
enormous depth of the empire, the lack 
of vulnerable points at which to strike 
and the severity of the Russian winter 
defeated all endeavours to bring Russia 
to her knees until internal revolution 
had stabbed her in the back. 

For the Allied powers it was more 
difficult, and divided opinions resulted 
in the adoption of half- 
measures which are always Divided opinions 
the most dangerous in among ihe Allies 
war. The ‘ western school’ 
of thought said; ‘ Remain on the 

western front; it is only there- that the 
war can be won.' The eastern school 
replied: 'Why continue to'kick against 
the pricks ? Advance through the Balkans 
and knock Turkey and then 1 Austria on 
the head.’ The former was in'favour of 
attacking strength, the latter of 'attacking 
supposed weakness. But the e'astern 
plan could only be carried out by sea, 
and when good railways exist' the loco¬ 
motive can always beat the ship as a 
troop carrier, so it. was -overlooked that 
an initial success in the East was likely 
to he followed, by colossal failure. 

Divided opinion resulted in the Darda¬ 
nelles campaign, a grotesque failure'which 
in place of demonstrating the folly of 
■dispersion of force led to a still greater 
dispersion. A third school of thought 
•now arose, the attrition school, which said : 
' The Central powers cannot be defeated 
on any front; they must be encircled by 
trenches and bayonets and starved into 
submission.’ The circle was to run from 
the Skagerak through France, Italy, the 
Balkans, Palestine and Mesopotamia, and 
then link up with the Russian front, As 
far as the British Empire was concerned 
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' A NATION OF WAR WORKERS 1 : ACTIVITIES ON THE HOME FRONT 
It was not long before the combatants in the Great War came to realize that the old conception of 
war as being the exclusive business of professional or conscript armies was outworn; and the still 
■older conditions returned in which, as with the Greek city states, war affected every citizen. All 
civilian activities were viewed in their relation to war needs ; this photograph shows girl workers, 
masked for protection against fumes, filling shells in a British munition factory at Chilwell 

Photo, Imperial iVar Muirum 
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the result was an extensive naval blockade 
of the Central powers, and the campaigns 
in Macedonia, Palestine and Mesopotamia. 
The answer to this stupendous siege was 
the blockade of the British Isles by German 
submarines. Such were the main strate¬ 
gical influences of the tactical breakdown— 
the strife of armies was to be replaced by 
the economic blockade of entire nations. 
The relationship of war to peace, that is, 
that war is a product of civilization, a part 
of it and not apart from it, was dimly 
beginning to be perceived. 

Tactically, the influence of the stale¬ 
mate was as far-reaching. Though infantry 
had completely failed in offensive action, 
during the whole of 1915 the railways 
pumped hundreds of thousands of riflemen 
on to the battlefields ; there to stagnate 
in human puddles, to evaporate and to 
be replenished. To move these thousands 
resulted in enormous demands being made 
for shells, and then for guns of all calibres. 
To move these shells from the rail heads 
forward required thousands of extra lorries. 


and hundreds of miles of tramways and 
small-gauge railways. To ‘spot’ the fall 
of the shells when fired resulted in a 
demand for more and more aeroplanes, 
which in their turn had to be equipped with 
photographic appliances and wireless 
telegraphic apparatus. To supplement 
the aeroplane, electrical ranging instru¬ 
ments, such as ‘ flash-spotters ’ and 
‘ sound-rangers,’ were introduced. 

One demand followed another in rapid 
succession; few could be met by the 
soldier himself or by his permanent 
arsenals. More and more were the civilian 
industries, trades, professions and sciences 
drawn into the war, until the old concep¬ 
tion of ' a nation in arms,’ which never 
meant more than conscription, was re¬ 
placed by that of ' a nation of war 
workers.’ More and more did it become 
apparent that not only could a nation be 
attacked economically, but that all the 
economic factors that in peace time pro¬ 
duced its wealth could in war time be 
utilised to supply, reinforce and maintain 
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THE TRENCH SYSTEM IN EMBRYO 
lhe earliest trenches of the war were very different from the 
elaborate defences of later years ; shallow, and hastily dug 
•where sudden need and infantry rather than artillery tactics 
demanded. The King’s Liverpool Regiment is here holding 
a line of impromptu fire pits in the Ypres sector, 1914. 


its war muscles. Thus was it 
learnt that the difference be¬ 
tween war and peace is only 
one of a change in policy, 
and not one of a radical differ¬ 
ence between working and 
fighting. Both require ex¬ 
penditure of force, the one to 
create, the other to destroy, 
and all this became apparent 
because an entrenched front 
could not be broken by an 
infantry assault. The spade, 
not the rifle, had become the 
controlling tactical implement. 

There was little essentially 
new in the type of warfare 
that now set in. In the days 
of Caesar an entrenched camp 
was all but invulnerable to 
attack. In those of Vauban 
the increased use of field 
fortifications introduced the 
modern militaiy engineer, 
and tactical engineering 
evolved into a science. In 
the Crimean War and the Civil 



TRENCH ON A FORWARD SLOPE IN THE DAYS OF THE SINGLE LINE 
Where the armies halted at the limit of German advance, or at the limit of German retreat in front 
of Paris, there stagnation set in and the first trenches appeared—real trenches, as opposed to the 
shallow burrows seen at the top of the page. They were still designed, however, to afford a field 
of fire for infantry rather than protection from gunfire and were therefore built on forward slopes, 
as seen in this example elaborately equipped with fire recesses. 

Photo, F. Kelly, Carlisle 
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War in America the assault 
of trenches pioved most 
costly operations, as they 
again did in the Russo- 
Japanese war; but, be- 
• cause they weie not ex¬ 
tensively used in the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 
19x4 no European army 
was prepared to deal with 
entrenchments on the 
grand scale. 

The fust trenches that 
appeared in 1914 marked 
the high-water line of the 
attack and the defence; 
they were badly sited, and 
were generally developed 
along forward slopes so as 
to obtain a held of fire for 
infantry riflemen. While 
in 1914 defence consisted 
in holding a line of little 
depth, the time wherein 
to dig, and the continual 
increase in the range and 
weight of a'rtillery, com¬ 
pelled each side to double, 
tieble and quadruple its 
defences, until the line 
grew into a belt of lines 
some three to live miles 
deep This evolution in 
trench waifare took place 
during 1915, a yeai which 
showed at the battles 
of Neuve Chapelle, the Dunajetz, Loos 
and Champagne that a single system 
of trenches afforded, at best, but 
an unceitain protection against massed 
artillery fire. The problem was now no 
longer one of breaking a line but of 
driving a substantial wedge of men through 
a broad belt of defences, the front of 
which could generally be shattered by 
artillery, This the battles of Verdun and 
the Somme proved in 1916. 

In 1916 the majority of the German 
forces on the western front were placed 
in the forwaid defensive zone, and 
they suffered accordingly. In 1917 they 
changed their defensive policy ; reducing 
their front line garrisons, they assembled 
in rear of them large reserves that could 
counter-attack the enemy when he broke 


LAY-OUT OF THE MULTIPLE TRENCH SYSTEM 
It was found that a single trench svstem offered veiy little 
guarantee against penetration, so 111 1015 tlie multiple system 
appeared, linked by communication trenches Note, also, m this 
air view of a typical section, how the fire recesses have given place 
to traverses, to restnct the effective range of shell bursts 
Photo, Royal Flying Corps 

through. They had not, however, grasped 
that as artillery formed the backbone of 
the defence it should be placed sufficiently 
far from the front to secure it from being 
over-run by the initial assault. This 
mistake on their part led to the loss of 
two hundred guns on the first and second 
days of the battle of Arras m 1917. 

Immediately after this battle the Ger¬ 
mans once again altered their defensive 
tactics, and the alterations made can best, 
be shown diagrammatical^. In the dia¬ 
gram in page 4805, suppose that AB is the 
German front line system, while CD, their 
second line, is so placed that the German 
guns at E can heavily shell the whole of 
CD, and yet be out of range of the enemy’s 
guns at F, Suppose also that the area 
ABDC is strongly wired and well sprinkled 
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DEFENSIVE TRENCH TACTICS AS FINALLY ELABORATED BY THE GERMANS 


By 1917 the Germans had fully developed defensive trench warfare, These air views, oblique and 
direct, both show the same system east of Arras. It will be seen that the front line, Normeny Trench, 
is sketchy compared with the reserve line, Neuilly Trench; indeed, though heavily wired, it would 
be lightly held, while the area between the two is also wired and sprinkled with machine-gun posts 
(one marked). Thus the attacker, if he penetrates the first line (with little loss to the defender) 
will be caught by a counter-attack from Neuilly Trench while floundering in this difficult zone. 


Photos, Royal Fly Mg Corps 
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IMPROVED ARTILLERY TACTICS FOR DEFENCE 
The only later modification of the German defensive methods 
illustrated opposite affected the disposition of artillery Originally 
the guns were so far forward that an attack might overrun them , 
after the battle of Arras (1917) they were moved back, with the 
effect shown in diagram above, and explained in the text 


with machine guns, who 
will suffer most in an 
attack ? There can be no 
question that it will be the 
attackers from LM, for they 
will not only be perpetually 
worried by machine gun 
and shaipshooter fire in 
ABDC, but as they advance 
towards CD they will come 
more and more under the 
enemy’s gun fire. Suppose 
that the attackers capture 
CD, then at best they will 
only be able to remain there 
as impassive spectators of 
their own destiuction, until 
such time as their guns at 
F can move forward to 
support them. To conclude 
these Fabian tactics, once 
the enemy’s guns at E come under fire 
of those at F, they can retire, under cover 
of a machine-gun barrage, behind the line 
GH, and later on behind 1 J, and by alw ays 
keeping sufficiently far away from the 
front can avoid being over-run by the 
initial assault. Thus they can wear the 
attacker down until he is so weak that 
he is at the mercy of a counter-attack. 

This system of artillery tactics began to 
be adopted about the time of the battle 
of Messines in June, 1917, and on the 
first day of this battle only fifty German 
guns were captured. At the third battle 
of Ypres they were fully developed by the 
Germans, and only eight guns were lost. 

Let us now turn to the problem of the 
trench attack. The closing operations 
of 1914 showed that in- 
Surprise in the fantry were incapable of 
Trench Attack penetrating a trench line 
defended by wire and 
machine guns; that the attack must 
become more methodical; that strong 
forces must be concentrated at one 
point, not many; and that the infantry 
assault should be prepared by a heavy 
surprise bombardment carried out by as 
large a force of artillery as it was possible 
to assemble. These lessons were put 
into practice at the battle of Neuve 
• Chapelle (March 10-12, 1915). Only two 
1 British divisions attacked on the first day, 
and the frontage of attack was about 


3,500 yards ; yet thanks to an intense and 
lapid bombardment which lasted only 
thirty-five minutes a definite penetration 
was effected. In spite of this valuable 
lesson in the power of surprise, method 
rather than originality of attack was 
rapidly gaining control over the mind of 
the higher commands, for in the conjoint 
Franco-British attack on May 9 we find 
the French replacing surprise by a pre¬ 
liminary bombardment lasting six days. 

All these assaults against one point 
ended in failure, so in the autumn a dual 
Franco-British attack was mounted and 
took place on September 25. The attack 
was launched against the Arras-Noyon- 
Rcims salient, British and French forces 
attacking eastward from Loos and in 
Artois, and the main French force, under 
General Letain, from Champagne north¬ 
wards. The French objectives were un¬ 
limited ; that is to say, the infantry attack 
was to push on until it had penetrated the 
entire German defensive system. This 
accomplished, seven French cavalry divi¬ 
sions were to carry out the pursuit. The 
result was a complete failure; first, 
because the two battlefields were too far 
apart to influence each other strategically ; 
secondly, because infantry did not possess 
the tactical power to carry out an unlimited 
attack, 

The increasing power ol the defence 
induced increasing caution in the attack. 
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LOOS : EFFECT OF BOMBARDMENT ON BARBED WIRE, TRENCH AND VILLAGE 
At the top is an example of what makes a trench impregnable unless it be first blasted to pieces by 
gunfire. wire, with machine guns behind it Nor is it very vulnerable to any but the fiercest 
gunfire, for the section illustrated, m front of a German trench at Loos, is still uncut after a bombard¬ 
ment whose intensity can be measured from its effect on a captured trench (centre) and on the village 
of Loos (note the famous ' Tower Bridge , 1 a pit-head structure, m the background) 

Pholos, Imperial War Vuse cm 
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DESOLATION OF WAR AFTER TWO MONTHS OF FIGHTING ON THE SOMME 


Neu\e Chapclle had been preceded by a surprise bombardment, Loos by a methodical one. 
Similarly the tact'cal element, discernible in the dual attack with unlimited objectives of Loos- 
Champa'gne, vanished and uas followed in 1916 by vasl single battles of attution The Somme offen- 
sn e is the classical evample, and the desolation caused by such artillery battles is seen in this view 
of the Sth Seaforth Highlanders holding a front-lme trench m front of Martinpuich on August 25. 

1 hoto, InpLiii.l War Vus+'mi 


The French now began to realize that 
‘ artillery conquers and infantiy occupies.’ 
Tactics were thus reduced to a matter of 
push of pikes, or rather push of shells. 
Drill took the place of manoeuvre, method 
of surprise, and shell fire replaced leader¬ 
ship. Tactics were, in fact, reduced to the 
level they occupied under the Spartans in 
the fifth century B.c. 

The failure of the unlimited infantry 
attack, and the preponderating influence 
of artillery on tactics, introduced the 
period of the great artillery battles in 
which infantry moved at a slow pace 
behind hurricanes of shells, and merely 
collected prisoners, or occupied positions 
without fighting. Since 1914 the whole 
aspect of tactics had changed, and these 
changes reached their culminating point 
in 1916. During this year two stupendous 
battles of attrition were fought on the 
western front, namely the battles of 
Verdun (see pages 4762-3) and the Somme. 

The first opened on February 21 with 
a surprise attack on the pait of the 
Germans. The prolonged artillery bom¬ 
bardment was replaced by a violent 
cannonade lasting only a few hours. The 
infantry attack was then launched and 
succeeded in making considerable head¬ 


way, not so much because the German 
guns had destroyed the French wire and 
trenches, as because the garrisons of 
these trenches had been demoralised by 
the intensity of the bombardment. 

At the battle of the Somme, which 
opened on July 1, preparations were 
methodical in the extreme, the pre¬ 
liminary bombardment lasting eight days, 
during which 2,000,000 shells were fired. 
The surprise of this battle was again 
provided by the artillery, and wms not a 
bombardment of a new type but a rolling 
barrage under the cover of which it was 
hoped that the infantry would be able to 
move forward from objective to objective. 
Though this form of artillery support 
proved of the greatest assistance, the 
attack failed, the British losses on the 
first day totalling no fewer than 60,000. 

The lessons learnt from these two great 
battles were that the frontage of attack 
must be as wide as possible ; that the 
object of the attack was the zone of the 
enemy’s guns ; and that it was hopeless 
to expect success unless each wave of 
attack could pass through the one in 
front of it without delay. 

The great single battles of penetration 
having failed, in 1917 a return was made to 
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the grand tactics of 1915, it being decided 
by the Allies Lo deliver a dual attack 
against the Arras-Noyon-Reims salient. 
The British were to attack from Arias 
towards Valenciennes, and the French 
from Soissons-Reims northwards. Most 
elaborate pieparations were made for 
these battles On the British front the 
chalk quarries under the. city of Arras were 
prepared to accommodate two infantry 
divisions which were to cross no-man’s- 
land by passing underground. 

Then, in February, 1917, the whole of 
these arrangements weie upset by the 
Get mans retiring to a new line of en- 
tienchments, popularly known as the 
Hindenburg line, which had been dug from 
south-east of Arras to Craonne. In spite 
of this withdrawal the attack was launched 
on April 9, after a fifteen days’ preliminary 
bombardment in which 2,700,000 shells 
were fired. A penetration of some 7,000 
yards was effected, after which the advance 
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slowed down, and definitely halted on 
Mav 4. The French attack, however, 
which was launched on April 16, proved 
a complete fiasco. 

The battle of Arras was followed on 
June 7 by the battle of Messmes, which 
was opened by exploding no fewer than 
nineteen mines under the German front. 
The object of this attack was to capture 
the Messines lidge preparatory to deliver¬ 
ing a mote formidable blow east of Ypres. 
Round Ypres was assembled the largest 
force of artillery ever seen m British 
history, the gunner personnel numbering 
120,000. Three hundred and twenty-one 
400-ton train loads of ammunition were 
' dumped ’ to supply a preliminary bom¬ 
bardment of nineteen days in which 
4,283,000 shells, weighing 128,000 tons, 
were fired. The whole surface of the 
battlefield was torn up, all drains as well as 
roads were destroyed, and an all but un- 
crossable swamp was created, in which 





A GERMAN ASSAULT IN THE DAYS OF THE ARTILLERY BATTLES 
How artillery by 1916 dominated tactics was shown by the one great innovation on the Somme—the 
‘rolling’ barrage (see page 4768). This German photograph is of unknown date and provenance, 
but it well epitomises the aspect now assumed by warfare. Leadership, tactics, manoeuvre areat 
their lowest ebb ; men trudge through tangled wire behind a rain of shells to occupy positions that 
the artillery has or is supposed to have conquered ; and a battle is ‘ won if a few yards are gamed. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 



One variation from the normal artillery battle v as provided at Messines by the explosion of 
nineteen huge mints beneath the German defences on the ridge immediately before the attack 
Tvventv had been dug but one was discoveied and de-,trov ed Their moral effect was shattering, 
but the craters which soon became tarns did not add to the ease of advanced communications 


THE BATTLE OF MESSINES : PRELIMINARY BOMBARDMENT AND MINE CRATER 


The last of the great Allied artillcrv offensives on the western front was the third battle of Ypies 
(July 31 1917) but the "Vlessines ridge had to be captured first since it dominated Ypres salient on 
the south 4 ccordmgl\ the battle of Messines was staged on June 7, and as usual the attack was 
preceded by an artilleiv bombardment whose effect can be judged from tins air view of part of the 
ridge on June 5 Count the visible shell bursts lemembenng that the exposure is instantaneous 


T oios Ro\al Flying Corps 








WHAT GUNFIRE DOES TO THE GROUND IN WHICH INFANTRY MUST ADVANCE 
After Messmes ridge had been captured the British attached east of Ypres, with a nineteen da>s 
preliminary bombardment of unprecedented fury The weather finally broke, and the total effec 
on the Flanders plain, low-lying and m normal times elaborately drained, is vividly brought home 
by these two photographs, from the ground and from the air Tanks were almost useless m the 
morass The ground photograph shows Clapham Junction with Sanctuary W ood in the background 
Photos, Royal riymg Corps and Imperial I yen V use um 
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the infantry wallowed for nearly four 
months. The gionnd gained was approxi¬ 
mately forty-five square miles, and each 
square mile cost 6,222 casualties. 

This third battle of Ypres was the last 
of the great aitilluv engagements. The 
spade had now definitely defeated the gun, 
and the defence the attack. The special 
reasons for this are worth inquiring into 
as they demonstrate clearly the influences 
of spade, wire and gun on the tactics of 
trench warfare. 

In slow, methodical attacks of pene¬ 
tration a battle salient, or pocket, is 
formed, and if the battle 
How the Spade salients of the war are 
defeats the Gua examined it will be found 
that their sides slope 
inwards at angles of about forty-five 
degrees. The reasons for this are: that 
artillery protection on the flanks is 
limited by the arc of fire of the guns; 
that hostile pressure on the flanks tends, 
as the attacker advances, to round oft 
the flanks of the attack; that losses 
invariably tend to contraction towards the 
axis of the attack ; and that, as the centre 
of the pocket is freer from the enemy's fire 
than the flanks, its supply is safer, and 
consequently more rapid. 

Granted that the flanks of an attack will 
slope inwards at approximately forty-five 
degrees, then, if a penetration is to be 
effected, the width of the original frontage 
to be attacked will bear a dose relationship 
to the depth of attack required. The 
controlling factor in this calculation is the 
final frontage after penetration, which 
must be sufficiently wide to permit of a 


large force passing through the centre of 
the gap unaffected by hostile fire on the 
flanks. In practice its width must be 
about fifteen miles, and the width of the 
initial frontage necessary to achieve it 
may he arrived at by measuring the 
distance between these two frontages, 
multiplying it by two, and adding this 
distance to the fifteen miles in question. 
Thus in diagram i below : If the width 
of the desired gap is AB, and the dis¬ 
tance between it and the original base 
LAI is CD, then EF (the initial frontage) 
will equal AB + 2CD. In this case it 
equals 15 miles + 2X5 miles, that is 25 
miles, and the ‘ defiladed ’ cone JHCIK 
will have a base of 15 miles and a truncated 
apt-x of 5 miles free from most projectiles. 

The number of infantry divisions required 
to effect a penetration against a strongly 
entrenched enemy, holding three defensive 
lines of a depth of" five miles, may theoretic¬ 
ally be worked out in the following manner. 

There arc three lines of trenches to be 
penetiated, each of which will require a 
separate line of divisions. The distance 
separating these lines in each case, we will 
suppose, is two and a half miles. An 
infantry divi ion had at this date (iqi6- 
1917) a battle front of about 1,500 yards 
in the initial attack, 2,000 in the secondary 
attack, and 3,000 in the tertiary. Conse¬ 
quently (see diagram 2) tw T enty-nine 
divisions will be required to penetrate the 
line EF, and eighteen and nine divisions 
to penetrate the lines NO and AB 




A-B Width or gap desired L-M Original base of advance 
D-C Distance to be covered by attack E-F Initial frontage 
J H GI K Defiladed cane of advance 


1 1 1 1 1 m 1 1 1 m 1. 11 11 11 1 11 n 

23 Divisions 

INI l-LLl.l I Ml I I I I I | 

18 Divisions 

.. 

S Divisions 


WHY SINGLE ATTACKS OF PENETRATION FAILED : DIAGRAMS I AND 2 

For tactical reasons the flanks of a penetrating attack slope inwards at about 45 0 (diagram 1). 
For the tip of the potential cone to reach, the last defensive line is useless, since theie must be a gap 
broad enough to permit the attackers to pass through unshelled from the flanks : in practice, 15 
miles. The breadth of initial attack necessary to secure this is twice the depth of the defensive 
system -f 15, for EF = 2CD + AB. Now if EF = 2^ miles and the defence consists of three lines 
(diagram 2), fifty-six divisions will be necessary to carry them (see text). 
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ATTACKS OF PENETRATION : DIAGRAMS 3 AND 4 
Though nine of the 56 divisions may hold the gap and eight 
the two sides after the attack (Diagram 3I, the remaining 39 
will have to refit, and an additional field army of about 21 
divisions, nme of them in advance, will he required for pursuit; 
further divisions being meanwhile withdrawn for refitting 
(Diagram 4). This means 77 divisions or over a million men. 


I2Divs tfanoemr; V;,, 


■w Divisions Refitting 


respectively. This amounts to a total cf 
fifty-six divisions. After the initial attack 
twenty-five divisions can be withdrawn to 
refit, and after the secondary fourteen. 
This means that, once the penetration has 
been effected, thirty-nine divisions will be 
in potential reserve, and the remaining 
seventeen will be holding the sides and 
apex of the hollow truncated cone (see 
diagram 3 above). The area JHCIIv 
(diagram 1), with a base of fifteen miles, 
is almost shell-free, and forms the 
manoeuvre ground for the forces which 
are to pass through the gap. As the 
thirty-nine divisions will take at least 
seven days to refit, they cannot be em¬ 
ployed to pursue, therefore besides these 
divisions a field army of at least twenty- 
one divisions will be required, nine oi 
these to act as a general advanced guard 
to cover the approach of the remaining 
twelve, which will act as a manoeuvre mass 
(see diagram 4), supported by the with¬ 
drawn divisions once these have refitted. 

The total number of divisions required 
is, therefore, seventy-seven, or 1,200,000 
men. The supply of this prodigious force 
in the restricted area is manifestly most 
difficult, if not impossible ; consequently, 
the result was that an attack of penetra¬ 
tion against a determined and well en¬ 
trenched enemy was normally a failure. 

We have here entered into considerable 
detail to show the immense difficulties of 
attacks of penetration. The depth to be 
penetrated has been taken as being five 
miles, but already in 1916 many trench 
systems were deeper than this, and every 
hundred yards added to their depth meant 


thousands of men added to the penetrating 
forces. Operations of single penetration 
with artillery and infantry were not 
practicable against deep and well held 
entrenched zones, so tactics of the dual 
penetration, such as were attempted in 
1915 and 1917 against the Arras-Noyon- 
Reims salient, were employed. 

A dual attack is one delivered against 
two closely related sectors of the enemy’s 
front, made with a view to break the 
section of trenches which connects them. 
In such an attack, as shown in the dia¬ 
gram below, it is advantageous if a 
salient be chosen. For an operation of 
this nature three separate forces are 
required. A attacks at D, not with a view 
to penetrate but to form a battle salient 



SCHEME OF THE DUAL ATTACK 


More promising than the single attack of pene¬ 
tration was the dual attack against two related 
sectors of an enemy salient; the intention being 
to force evacuation of the sector between, fol¬ 
lowed by an unresisted penetration protected on 
the flanks by the two original attacks. 


D 20 
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PONDEROUS INSTRUMENT OF THE TACTICS THAT RELIED ON ARTILLERY 
This is an epitome of the tactics that reignccl supreme up to the very end of 1017 : a Royal Marine 
Artilk-rv tractor hauling the 15-ton barrel of a 7.5-in. long-range gun from H.M.S. Swiftsure up to 
the forward ur.ea in July, in preparation for the third battle of Ypres, which pro'ved the last big 
battle of the old tactical era. Even great pieces of this calibre, and millions upon millions ofishells, 
had been insufficient to force a decision in the wasteful artillery duels of the previous two years. 

Photo, Imf'cnal War Museum 


which will draw in the enemy’s reserves. 
B attacks at E, to do likewise. Meanwhile 
a tactical penetration is being automatic¬ 
ally effected in the area between the 
salients D and E, not only by the 
exhaustion of the enemy's reserves which 
can reinforce this intermediary sector 
should it be attacked, but by a squeezing 
of the sector into so pronounced a salient 
that concentric fire will render it untenable. 
The enemy holding it will normally be 
forced to evacuate it, thereupon C, follow¬ 
ing up his withdrawal, will effect a 
penetration under the protection of the 
trvo tactical bastions formed by A and B 
at D and E, which prevent concentric fire 
being delivered against C’s flanks. 

This system of penetration, which in the 
conditions prevailing in 1916 and 1917 
was in all probability the only practical 
one, was not properly understood. Dual 
attacks were attempted, but they were too 
far apart to influence the sector that 
connected them; they consequently be¬ 
came two separated attacks and not one 
co-operative engagement, and as such they 
were doomed to fail. The next great 
phase of the war opened a phase which 
was to disclose new tactics. 

During 1917 not only had the entrenched 
zone grown deeper and the wire fields 
which covered them grown wider, but the 


fact that these trenches and wire fields 
were being dug and constructed more and 
more on the reverse slopes of positions 
made the task of their bombardment 
increasingly difficult. Further, the newly 
dug Hindenburg system of trenches, which 
ran across the .most suitable sector for 
offensive action on the Allied front, was 
not a hastily sited battle line, but an 
extremely well chosen defensive belt, so 
much so that coupled with the new defen¬ 
sive artillery tactics it would have been 
exceedingly difficult to penetrate it by 
artillery fire. Outwardly the stale-mate 
was absolute, the spade had defeated the 
gun; but inwardly, and to a great extent 
unappreciated, subtler means of attack 
were bring evolved. 

Aeroplanes had now, to a large extent 
ceased to occupy the purely auxiliary 
position they held during the earlier 
period. Their production was sufficiently 
great to permit of independent as well 
as co-operative action. Bombing raids on 
far distant points were daily and nightly 
being carried out, and the civilian popu¬ 
lation two hundred miles in rear of the 
fighting front was beginning to taste the 
horrors of war, and on its will to endure 
aerial bombardment depended the ‘ moral ’ 
of the soldiers and sailors who were pro¬ 
tecting it against land and sea attack. 
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THE HOME FRONT FEELS THE TOUCH OF WAR ; NEW METHODS OF ATTACK 
While the artillery battles of the western front were achieving nothing beyond the proof of their 
own grim futility, war methods were insensibly becoming more subtle,’ involving the civilian 
populations. There were the Allied blockade and the German submarine war, designed to starve 
them ; and the air raids, designed to break their nerve. Here is seen the damage done to the top 
floor of the G.P.O. by a rs-lnlo bomb dropped in the aeroplane raid on London of July 7, 1917. 

Photo. Imperial War Museum 


As at sea the submarine was showing 
that it was possible to starve a nation 
into surrender, so in the air was the aero¬ 
plane making it clear to all that it was 
equally possible to frighten a nation into 
capitulation. 

There was nothing new in either starva¬ 
tion or terror as weapons of war, but the 
methods of attaining these ends were 
novel and most difficult to meet. Before 
the outbreak of the war civilized nations 
had looked upon war almost entirely as 
a physical attack in which only soldiers 
and sailors were directly involved, because 
public opinion divorced war from the civil 
activities of every-day life. Now they' were 
beginning to realize the all-embracing 
nature and influences of war, and to appre¬ 


ciate that besides the physical attack there 
were the moral and economic attacks, and 
that these forms of fighting could be em¬ 
ployed not only against Herts and armic=, 
but against entire nations. 

Meanwhile another agent of destruction 
was being evolved, namely gas (see pages 
4793-5). In this, also, there was nothing 
new, for in classical and medieval times 
sulphur, pitch and other asphyxiating and 
smoke-producing substances had been used 
to overcome an enemy. In 1812 gas had 
been suggested as a weapon, and again in 
1854 bv Lord Dundonald ; but in war it 
was not used as such until April 22, 1915, 
when the Germans launched their first gas 
attack east of Ypres. Its object was to 
suffocate the garrison of an entire area, and 
















A CASUALTY AMONG THE GREAT ENGINES DESIGNED TO DESTROY ' MORAL ’ 


It is extremely hard to make accurate observations of bombmg ellects from a Zeppelin, but in spite 
of the German official announcements of mythical destruction achieved it is impossible not to believe 
that the real object of the air raids over England was to intimidate the civil population rather than 
to do military damage This Zcppelm, the L33, is one that was forced down intact m a lonely part 
of Essex, through engine trouble and loss of gas, on the night of September 23 1916 
Photo Air Ministry, Crown copyright 

so permit of an unopposed advance, steel shield by man power over trenches 
While gun fire mainly destroyed trenches, and through wire was impossible , con¬ 
gas only destroyed their occupants, who sequently inventive minds turned to 
were bombarded not by particles of steel mechanical power in the form of the 
but by chemical molecules Gas, in fact, petrol engine As early as September, 
is but an extension of the shell, and its 1914, Colonel (later Major-General Sir 
nature is such that it is not necessary to Ernest) Swmton put forwai d this idea, and 
see a target or even know where it is, as wheels would be useless for trench and 
for as long as it is somewhere in the area parapet crossing he advised that they 
inundated, the wind being favourable, it should be replaced by caterpillar tracks, 
must be hit As the aeroplane was nothing The outcome was the tank, a self-propelled 
more than an extension of the howitzer, armoured machine which could move 
gas was nothing more than an extension through wire entanglements and cross 
of the shell, the ' fragmentation ’ of which trenches up to ten feet wide Again the 
is so minute that everything within its idea was not a new one, m fact it was a 
range can be hit very old one dating back to the knight in 

Shortly before gas made its appearance armour and beyond Its novelty in con- 
as a weapon, yet another means of de- struction lay m its means of piopulsion, 
struction was bemg considered, and this for it replaced human and animal muscle 
time in England The heavy casualties, power by mechanical energy 
especially among the infantry, at once To understand'the astonishing influence 
suggested the remtroduction of armour of the tank on the tactics of this period, it 

Helmets and movable shields on wheels must not be forgotten that the predomi- 
were first suggested Helmets were rapidly nant problem since the autumn of 19x4 
adopted, but to move a bullet-proof was how to move. 
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Shell warfaie and gas wnini had b >th 
failtd thf hi^t because though win and 
trenches could bo dtstiovol hi dull tm , 
then distinction carnal with it tile 
de-diuction of all forward c jmmumc'itioii- 
In tact tlu shilled anas wt.it so blasti d 
In hie that in mam cases it was t\tn inch 
difficult foi a man on foot to cioss than 
let alone a wheeled ■vehicle If vehicles 
could not follow up the attackers the in¬ 
fantry and gunners could not be supplk d, 
so it happened that the utmost mobihtv 
which could be gained in a gteat irtil- 
lerv battle was but a few miles at most 
sometimes onl\ a few hundred \ards 
Gas w arfare had also faikd tor h thal 
gases, such as chlorine and phosgene, weie 
easily countered by the tespiratnt, and 
vesicant gases could not be produced in 
sufficient quantities for decisive results , 
further, these chemicals could not be 
used where an advance was contemplated 
The tank did not, houevet, destiov 
the ground, it could cross wire and 
trenches, and it was little affected by 
smalt-aim fire , its only enemy was the 
gun Its aimour piotccted its mobihtv, 
and simultaneously from this mobility 
was developed its high offensive power 
Heie we are confronted by a stattling and 
radical change m tactics Hitheito 111- 
fantiy, under cover of artillery, had used 


lim power 111 oidti to stinuilati mov ement 
The nth man hial t i move and in idc use 
of the ground as a 'hi Id Metiphoricallv 
the tin! lifted the shield in thL tuim of 
bullet pi oof armoui oft the ground Tin 
trench and its gairison now began to 
walk or ciawl forward and this enabled 
the tank to move in order to file, and not 
merelv to hie in older to move The 
change was radical nrvei before in the 
histoiy of war had it been possible so 
closelv to combine the three fundamental 
tactical elements of piotertion, movement 
and offensive powei 

A.n equallv staifling change was that 
the tank did not supersede the growing 
influence of artilluv but extended it 
Even as carlv as the davs of Napoleon 
artillery was becoming a riv al to infantry 
as the superioi arm Between 1S15 and 
1S70 this fact was lost sight of, then it 
once again appeared out of the mist of 
military history In 1S70 the Geiman 
held gun more than outbalanced the in¬ 
equality between the mdifteient German 
title, the needle gun, and the supenor 
French rifle, the chassepot In 1904 
Ha] 01 S M Home, a Butish officer 
attached to the Japanese army in Man- 
chuna, wrote ‘ The greatest possible 
advantage should be taken of the tiemcn- 
dous lire action of artillery bearing 



THE RETURN TO ARMOUR NATIONAL VARIATIONS OF THE ‘ TIN HAT ’ 

\rmour had long been obsolete in European warfare attention being concentrated on attack rather 
than defence The appalling casualties of the Great War however caused the remtroduction of 
helmets of which nine types are here shown On stands from left to right Portuguese (1017 
pattern), American British Belgian (1917' French (‘Adrian’ pattern, with visor, 1916), French 
(without visorl In front German with reinforcing piece, German sniper’s helmet, Austrian 

P’lolo, Imperial l! ar Muset m 
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in mind that artillery is nowadays the de¬ 
cisive arm.’ The years 1914-17 proved 
that he was right; hut the gun could only 
defend ; it could not attack, because it 
must fire from a stationary position. 

The tank provided the gun with a mobile 
platform, or mounting, and during the 
war the only true adversary the tank had 
to encounter was the stationary field gun ; 
when the tank attacked it the resulting 
combat may be compared to one between 
a battleship and a coastal fortress. .Mount 
the field gun in a tank, then mobile gun 
will meet mobile gun, and landship will 
meet landship. In place of land warfare 
we have naval warfare on land ; so com¬ 
pletely does the tank influence tactics. 
However, all this was but dimly seen at 
the time, and by very few. Tank tactics 
had to struggle on through trial and error, 
opposition and prejudice. 

On September 15, 1916, tanks were 
first used in battle. It was a remarkable 
event, and this September 15 will one 
day be looked upon as one of those great 
turning points that once every five or 
six hundred years occur in the history of 
war and change its course. On this day 
forty-nine tanks were assembled, of which 
only thirty-two reached their 
starting points, and of these Tanks first 
thirty-two only nine were used in battle 
able to push ahead of the 
infantry, and only one event of interest 
took place. Near the village of Flers the 
attacking infantry were held up by wire 
and machine-gun fire, when a tank, coming 
to their assistance, crossed wire and 
trench, and travelling along in rear of the 
defenders forced three hundred Germans 
to surrender. It was an amazing feat, not 
because it was so difficult, but because it 
was so easy; one officer and seven men 
succeeded in paralysing nearly forty times 
their numerical strength—and why ? Be¬ 
cause these eight men were •armoured. 
The lesson was not seen at the time, but 
it was this : that the static trench could 
be conquered by mobile iron. On Sep¬ 
tember 25 a somewhat similar operation 
took place near the village of Gueude- 
court, one tank followed by two com¬ 
panies of infantry killing a large number 
of Germans and capturing three hundred 
and seventy, at the cost of five casualties. 
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These two operations, small though 
they were, were sufficient to t 3 tablish 
entirely new tactics. Infantry coulrl not 
face the tank, since their weapons could 
do it no haim. Infantry could not cross 
uncut wire or face machine-gun fire, 
except at gient cost. The tank could face 
infantry, it could cross wire, and it had 
little to fear from the machine cun. At 
this period its speed was low, and it 
offered a good target to the gunner; 
further, the number of tanks was small, 
consequently they could not be spared to 
hold a captured position. They required 
artillery to protect them, and infantry to 
hold the positions they overran. The 
first lesson was that the tank could 
replace the rolling barrage, and conse¬ 
quently should precede the infantry 
attackers, and that the artillery should 
cover the tanks. The next lesson was 
still more startling. 

Hitherto, as has been explained, the 
depth of an attack of penetiation de¬ 
pended upon the establishment of secure 
defensive flanks. These 
Offensive instead normally sloped inwards 
of defensive flanks at an angle of forty-five 
degrees; and, if the 
initial base of attack was not sufficiently 
wide, they met within the enemy's de¬ 
fensive zone and formed a battle salient 
or pocket. With tanks two offensive 
flanks could be established ; consequently 
from a comparatively narrow base two 
forces of these machines, one on each 
flank of the attackers, could work out¬ 
wards, and so enlarge the base as the 
centre of the attack advanced, and con¬ 
sequently protect this centre. This was 
a revolution in tactics, but unfortunately 
it was not appreciated, and the result was 
that at the next great battle, the battle of 
Arras, in the spring of 1917, the few tanks 
used, sixty in all, were scattered along a 
wide front, were drawn up behind the 
infantry,*and were not used for offensive 
work on the flanks. 

Nevertheless, during this battle ail 
interesting operation was carried out 
near the village of Bullecourt. Eleven 
tanks were used to replace the now 
normal rolling barrage, and to lead the 
attacking infantry through the enemy’s 
wire and across his trenches. Though 


this operation proved a failuie, two tanks 
accomplished their task, and showed that 
wire need no longer be rut by shell 
fire ; it could be so completely crushed 
down by 'the tank tracks as to permit of 
infantry rapidly passing through the 
entanglements. 

This lesson was a priceless one, for wire 
now lost much of its terror and power; 
yet in the next two great battles, the 
battle of Messines in June 
and that of Ypres in July, Tanks in the 3rd 
the tanks again advanced Battle of Ypres 
to the attack behind the 
infantry. In the second of these two 
battles the condition of the ground can 
only be described as appalling ; shell fire 
had reduced it to a porridge of mud, and 
deep mud is to the tank what uncut wire 
is to the infantryman. Yet out of this 
battle one interesting tactical change 
developed. 

Before the war the infantry attack was 
based, in theory, on a firing line, the men 
of which were extended at from three to 
ten paces interval; this line was followed 
by supports in close or open order. When 
the artillery barrage was introduced the 
firing line followed, in the same extended 
order, the wall of bursting shells, but as 
the ground was covered with shell craters 
men were apt to bunch together to avoid 
them, or to occupy them in groups for the 
sake of the cover they afforded. As 
early as the autumn of 191(1 an experi¬ 
mental system of platoon and section 
groups was tried. Later on, when tanks 
co-operated with infantry, again men 
would bunch behind the tanks for sake of 
cover, and when tanks crushed lanes 
through entanglements it was imperative 
that infantry should follow in single file. 
Though the whole development was slow 
it tended more and more to replace long 
extended lines by a series of small sections 
which could advance in file, and deploy 
in line to fire, and then ploy back into 
single file to advance again. 

The third battle of Ypres brings us to 
the point at which the great artillery period 
of the war came to an end. From Sep¬ 
tember 1916 to September 1917 tanks had 
not been given the opportunity of replac¬ 
ing the barrage, because they had been 
used on shelled ground, and, except for 
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WHAT TANKS COULD NOT CROSS : THE FLAW IN THE BATTLE OF CAMBRAI 
Armoured machines moving on caterpillar tracks instead of wheels, first suggested in 1914, were not 
used before the Somme battles in September, 1916 ; and only at the battle of Cambrai was the 
Tank Corps allowed to show that tanks could replace bombardment and moving barrage with the 
added clement of surprise. The attack, a wonderful success, was rendered local by the impassable 
barriers of the Canal du Nord and St. Quentin Canal, of which the former is here seen a week afterwards. 

Photo, Imperial I Vcir Museum 



the Bullecourt operation, in rear of the midable of entrenched systems, and early 
attacking infantry. The British Tank in August, 1917, a suggestion was made 
Corps firmly believed that on suitable to deliver an attack south of Cambrai. 
ground tanks were capable of carrying out The area selected was between the Canal 
a surprise assault against the most for- du Nord and the St. Quentin Canal, 

, because the operation visual¬ 
ised was of a limited nature, 
and these two canals would 
automatically confine its mar¬ 
gins. On October 20 it was 
decided, however, to carry 
out a decisive operation in this 
area, in spite of the fact that 
the area itself rendered such 
an action most difficult, for 
the two canals precluded the 
creation of offensive flanks. 
Not only did the flanking 
canals prohibit an extension 
outwards, but, as the St. 
Quentin Canal took a sharp 
bend westwards at the village 
of Crevecoeur, unless tanks 
could cross the canal at Mas- 
nitres the battle front would 

HOW THE GERMANS OPPOSED THE TANK be *> 

Tahks gave protection against all but gun fire, and, becoming y ar u s > that 1S ^ rom Marco mg 
faster, were poor targets for guns. But so great was the alarm to the Canal dll Nord. This 
of the German command that they issued a special armour- actually happened, 
piercing rifle, of which a captured specimen is here seen in the h , \ , 

hands of two gunner officers fBapaume, August, 1918). The attack took P lace on 

Photo, cot. Fuller November 20. It was a re- 
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markable local success, for a penetration 
of 10,000 yards was effected without 
any preliminary bombardment. At Ypres 
120,000 gunners entirely failed to accom¬ 
plish what in this battle was done by 
4,000 tank soldiers ; 8,ooo prisoners and 
ioo guns were captured, while the British 
casualties were about 5,000, and not 
60,000 as on the first day of the battle of 
the Somme. Though a German counter¬ 
attack on November 30 rendered this 
success abortive, the tank had definitely 
shown that at last the spade and wire 
were conquered, and that because of this 
mobility could be reinstated. 

While a tactical solution to three years 
of stale-mate on the Western front was 
being worked out, German diplomacy 
exploited the Russian Revolution with dire 
results to the Allied powers. The out¬ 
come of the Russian collapse was that in 
the spring of 1918 Germany' was once 
again in a position to concentrate all her 
might against the western front, where 
she hoped to win a decisive victory before 
America could land her millions. In the 
eyes of her general staff the tank had found 


no favour, but the astonishing success 
gained by a short and intensive gas bom¬ 
bardment against the Russians at Riga, 
on September 3, 1917, had opened their 
eyes to the possibilities of such an attack- 
on the grand scale. 

The last of the German offensive cam¬ 
paigns was launched on March 21, 1918. 
The front selected was seventy-four miles 
in extent, running from near Lens to La 
Fere. An enormous mass of guns was 
assembled, north of St. Ouentin, one to 
every eight yards of front, and the 
British trenches were inundated with gas 
shells, and over-run. The attack was con¬ 
tinued until April 4, when a penetration 
of thirty--eight miles had been effected, 
then it was closed down only- to be fol¬ 
lowed by similar attacks west of Lille, 
south of I.aon and north of Compiegne or 
April 9, May 27 and June 9. 

All ultimately broke down, for though 
tactical mobility was now possible the 
problem of administrative movement had 
not been solved. From November, 1915, 
to November, 1917, the movement of 
supplies was comparatively' easy, but 



GERMAN ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE TANK’S SUPREME UTILITY 


Armour-piercing bullets from ordinary rifles, effective against the earliest tanks, were countered 
by thicker armour, and the specially heavy rifle in the opposite page (-530 calibre) was too cumbrous 
to be of much use. Mines were too uncertain in their action; and imitation was a very sincere 
form of flattery when the Germans introduced tanks of their own towards the end of the war as 
the only possible counterstroke. This one was taken by Australians near Vaux on August 4, 1918. 

Photo, Altstralian Corps 
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THE CAVALRY OF FUTURE WARS 
The tank did not displace the ordinary armoured car, whose 
greater speed makes it useful for reconnaissance work, in 
svhicli this pair svas engaged when photographed on August 
- 5 i I9 1 ®. or for rapid pursuit and attack in unshattered 
country when once complete mobility has been restored 
Photo, Koval Tank Corps 


tactical mobility all but impossible. Now 
the position was reieised, the attackers 
could move forward under tank or gas 
protection, but the badness of the roads 
m the battle areas and the destruction 
of the railways prohibited sufficiency of 
supply. Though by the summer of 191S 
the frontages of attack had greatly 
increased, insufficiency of supply slowed 
the attacker down, and the defender thus 
gained time to press in on the flanks of the 
attack, which normally ceased when the 
depth of penetration had equalled half the 
width of the original base of operations. 

The great battles that followed the 
German offensive were pre-eminently tank 
battles and not gas battles. On July iS a 
French attack preceded by 235 small 
tanks was launched against the Germans 
in the Soissons-Chateau-Thierry area, and 
on August 8 one of the most decisive 
battles of the war was won by combined 
British and French forces against the 
Germans in the salient east of Amiens. 
This battle was undoubtedly the greatest 
tank battle of the war; 415 British tanks 
being engaged in it. Ludendorff has 
christened this day ‘ the black day of the 
German army,’ and m very fact it was so. 
Not only was it a great tactical victory but 
also a great strategical one, for its reper¬ 
cussion was felt in every theatre of war. 
In Germany this disastrous defeat, though 


at hist hidden from the masses 
of the people, soon became 
apparent as blow after blow 
followed it on the western 
fiont, in Palestine, in Mace¬ 
donia and in Italy. 

The secret of penetration 
was now common property; 
neatly any sector of any 
front could be surprised and 
over-run, not up to the limit 
of gun fire but up to the 
limit of the system of supply. 
In Palestine the Turks were 
so thoroughly routed and 
demoralised that an old-style 
pursuit by cavalry was pos¬ 
sible, but on the western 
front, though a war of move¬ 
ment had replaced trench 
warfare, it was in nature 
very different from the field 
battles visualised before the outbreak of 
the war. On the whole the Germans fell 
back in good order, and whenever they 
halted and deployed their machine guns 
the pursuit was brought to a standstill, 
and only resumed after the machine guns 
had been dealt with by tank attack or 
aitillery bombardment. 

Though the war as a military struggle 
ended on November 11,1918, it is of some 
interest briefly to examine 
the preparations which were Preparations 
then in progress in England for 1919 
for a spring campaign in 1919, 
for in them lurk the characteristics of 
future warfare. The Royal Flying Corps, 
which had been divided between the navy 
and army, in 1918 became a separate 
service—the Royal Air Force—and ex¬ 
tensive preparations were being made to 
bomb Berlin and other important cities, 
and so attack the nerves of the enemy’s 
civil population. A toxic smoke had been 
discovered that would penetrate the 
German respirator, and though it was 
non-lethal it could totally incapacitate a 
man. Eight thousand tanks were to be 
built, and the personnel of the Tank 
Corps doubled. To mitigate the diffi¬ 
culties of supply, ten thousand cross¬ 
country tractors were ordered from 
America. All these preparations in material 
pointed to the radical nature of the changes 
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that had taken place in armies since 1914 ; 
but none is so dramatic as the change 
in tactical theory, for the idea underlying 
the projected 1919 campaign was to be 
entirely different from that held in 1918. 

In place of striking at the enemy’s front 
it was intended to strike at his rear—at his 
system of command and supply, the 
foundations of his fighting organization. 

1 A force of fast-moving tanks, under cover 
of smoke, or darkness, was to rush through 
the German front and attack the enemy's 
divisional, corps and army headquarters 
as well as his rail heads and supply centres. 
Once the hostile rear was in panic, his 
front was to be smashed by the now normal 
tank, artillery and infantry assault. As 
regards this system of attack, it is in¬ 
teresting to note that a somewhat similar 
operation was carried out before the end of 
the war. At the battle of Megiddo, which 
began on September ig, once the British 
guns had blown a hole in the Turkish line 
large forces of cavalry were passed through. 
These, falling on headquarters and com¬ 
munications, created such disorder and 
demoralisation that the whole Turkish 
front fell to pieces, and within a fortnight 
Damascus was occupied. 

In spite of ■ Megiddo, in spite of the 
1919 project, in spite of four years and 
more of devastating war, of losses, and 
cost, and innumerable inventions, directly 
the war was over all great armies turned a 


tactical somersault and went back to 
their 1914 organization with but few 
innovations. This reversion to type was 
the most astonishing tactical event of the 
Great War period. 

At the beginning of this study it was 
stated that before the outbreak of the 
Great War both soldier and 
politician had failed to recog- Relation of 
nize that the activities of War to Peace 
war are closely related to 
the activities of peace. Because of this 
separation war was considered as some¬ 
thing totally different from peace, as the 
brutal is different from the human. War 
was accepted by those who knew anything 
of it as an instrument of policy. It was 
understood that peaceful political action 
should aim at attaining social contented¬ 
ness and prosperity; it was overlooked, 
however, that, if war is an instrument of 
policy, policy in war should aim at those 
very ends for which we strive by political 
action during peace time ; in short, that 
in war the aim of a nation is not merely the 
gaining of victory but the establishment 
of a better state when peace is restored 
than the one existing before the outbreak 
of hostilities. If this state is worse, then 
the war is morally lost by victor and 
vanquished alike. 

It was because nations looked upon 
war purely as a physical struggle, a stu¬ 
pendous dog fight, that the Great War 



HANDLEY-PAGE IN LEASH FOR AN OFFENSIVE THAT NEVER CAME 

Painfully and slowly learnt, the lessons of the war were that with modem methods of defence all 
frontal attacks were useless without tanks, and that to re-establish mobility it was necessary to 
strike at the enemy's rear as well. By 1918 preparations were in hand for such an offensive in 1919. 
One operation contemplated was the intensive bombing of civil centres, for which a huge fleet of 
Handley-Page machines was ready. Some of them carried a single bomb weighing half a ton. 

Photo, ‘ Flight * 
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was so distinctive, and the peace which 
followed it so vindictive. They looked 
upon it as a physical struggle because 
aimil's were only organized to destroy, 
and soldiers were only educated to light 
for a physical and not for a moral end. 
The soldier, .-'iirrounded by physical dan- 
geis, is hound to think destructively; 
he wishes to destroy the danger, not 
because it will influence the future peace 
but because it is threatening his existence. 
To change this essentially barbaric out¬ 
look on war, we must change the instru¬ 
ments of wars, the destructive weapons, 
and replace them by others which will 
render war far less brutal, and simul¬ 
taneously protect the life of the soldier, 
and enable him to impose his will on 
his enemy. 

Chemical science introduced not only 
humanity but efficiency and economy into 
surgery, and can do the same in war. 

Gas is a weapon which 
The future of may conceivably humanise 
Gas Warfare war. It will not end all 
suffering and destruction, 
nor will it abolish war any more than 
chloroform has ended human suffering or 
abolished surgery. But it may mitigate 
the horrors of war, because its immense 
superiority as a weapon over lead and 
steel is that it can wound without killing, 
and soon, it is possible, will be able to 
cause insensibility without wounding. To 
paralyse an army by chemical action is 
surely better for humanity than to blow 
it to pieces. To send a city to sleep is 
surely preferable to bombarding it or 
starving it into surrender. 

That gas will be used in the next war 
is all but a certainty, and that it will 
be used as a brutal lethal instrument is 
probable. But that it possesses the power 
of being used as a humane instrument of 
war is its supreme virtue; for, in spite 
of human stupidity, little by little will the 
human brute discover that it is more 
economical to impose his will on his 
enemy with the minimum of destruction 
in place of the maximum. The instrument 
will change him, if he will only change 
the instrument, because the instrument 
will create a new environment, and man 
is very largely the reflection of his sur¬ 
roundings. Here is presented to us a 


NEW ELEMENTS 

radical change in the nature of war, a 
change which must influence all its 
elements and reform them. 

If the moral idea of war replaces 
the brutal, then the military objectives 
selected must be such that they offer the 
lowest passible resistance to attack, for 
in general the more rapid the war the less 
suflering and destiuction it entails. 

There can be no doubt that the most 
delicate objective in war is the civil 
population, and the raison d’etre of 
organized armies and 
navies has always been Civilian nerves 
to protect non-combatants the objective 
from the enemy’s fighting 
forces. If this is not done, either the 
war ends disastrously, because the hand 
which wields the political instrument of 
war is destroyed, or the people rise, and 
organized warfare is replaced by guerilla 
warfare. In the past guerilla warfare 
was always possible; civil weapons— 
sporting guns, pitchforks and scythes— 
differed little from muskets, pikes and 
swords. But to-day the civil population 
is all but totally disarmed, for such 
weapons as they can collect would be 
useless against artillery, machine guns, 
gas and tanks. To-day, if the nerves of 
the civil population can be paralysed by 
fear the foundations are knocked away 
from the fighting forces protecting them, 
and, since the advent of aircraft, armies 
and navies can no longer directly guar¬ 
antee their security as they cannot 
restrict movement in the air. 

As the Great War advanced, this 
spectre grew more and more material, and 
it was for this reason that the British Royal 
Flying Corps became a separate service. 
London, Paris and other great cities were 
bombed, and by throwing the people into 
panic not only was the national will to 
win shaken, but war work was slowed 
down. A raid over a manufacturing dis¬ 
trict would frequently reduce output to 
zero for several days at a time, not because 
of the material damage done, though this 
was sometimes considerable, but because 
of the moral shock resulting During the 
war high explosive bombs were alone used, 
but should these in the future be replaced 
by gas bombs, particularly bombs con¬ 
taining vesicant chemicals, the moral 
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shock to the civil nervous system may well 
end in a paralytic stroke. 

The direct answer to air attack is air 
counter-attack, and this is so obvious 
that those to whom the obvious alone is 
apparent think that air power will totally 
replace sea and land power. Reflection 
will show, however, that this is not so, 
for besides the direct answer there'is at 
least one very formidable indirect one. 

Air force is based on ground organiza¬ 
tion just as armies and fleets are. This 
being so, the Achilles heel of the air is 
to be sought not in the clouds, but on 
the ground, in landing grounds, supply 
centres and workshops. Without an 
efficient and secure ground organization 
an air force is more helpless than a fleet 
that has lost its port, or an army that 


has had its communications severed, 
because aircraft are so potently affected 
by the force of gravity that all heavier 
than air machines can only lemam in 
the air for a few hours at a time. 

In May, 191S, it was realized that the 
most sensitive point in an army was its 
rear, and the result was the 1919 rear- 
attack project. With an air force it is 
exactly the same ; air power can meet 
air power ‘ frontally,’ but for air power 
to destroy the ground organization of air 
power is most difficult, since aircraft 
are slaves to gravity from whose clutches 
they can escape only if they are lightly 
equipped. Besides, to be certain of hitting 
a comparatively small target they must 
fly low' and face the anti-aircraft defence 
of their enemy. 



LONDON LYING DEFENCELESS UNDER THE PERIL THAT FLEW BY DAY 


The danger m which the great cities of the world will stand in any future war is caught and 
crystallised in the picture painted by Henry Rushbury from memories of what he saw from the roof 
of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, when the German aeroplanes appeared over 
London in daylight on July 7, 1917. Flying unharmed through a cloud of anti-aircraft bursts they 
are about to loose their freight of high explosive; what if the bombs had contained poison gas ? 

Imperial War Museum 
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SPEED, MOBILITY AND PROTECTION COMBINED : A MEDIUM TANK 
Experiments in tank construction dtd not stand still after the Great War Even before its end 
a light, fast-mocmg tank had been evolved, and since then the main object has been the construction 
of a v capon combining the protection and obstacle-crossing power of a tank with the speed of an 
armoured car Tins is a British tank of the ‘ Medium ' type (Mark II) , weighing about 12 tons, 
with a speed of 20 miles an hour, it is an admirable weapon for outflanking movements 

Phafo, War Office 


If armies could move, let us suppose, 
a hundred miles a dav in place of the 
present twenty (and remembering that 
a man in a motor car can easily travel 
four hundred miles in twenty-four hours, 
there is nothing impossible in this sup¬ 
position), then land attack of the ground 
organization of the enemy’s air power 
should not be a very difficult problem, 
unless this ground organization is effec¬ 
tively defended. To move at this pace 
demands a mechanical army, that is an 
army in which muscle power has been 
replaced by petrol power. To protect 
ground organizations similar forces must 
be used. Thus we see that the general 
adoption ot aircraft as weapons of war 
will not abolish armies but will recreate 
them. In fact, the power of mechanical 
warfare in the air, though it will render 
obsolete muscular warfare on land, will 
simultaneously replace the old traditional 
military forces of to-day by mechanical 
forces—forces which though armoured 
can move at a high speed. 

The armies of the future must therefore 
be organized so that they can protect 
and attack the rear services of an air 
force with extreme rapidity, in order 
to lessen the time in which aircraft 
can strike at the civil nerves. To expect 


present-day armies to do this is to ask 
for the impossible, for they are tied to 
roads and railways, and are as dependent 
on these as a barge is on a canal. On 
ground suitable for machines of the 
tank type infantry are helpless when they 
meet them ; cavalry are equally so, but 
possess the advantage of more speedy 
retreat, and horse-drawn artillery, though 
they can (with increasing difficulty) de¬ 
stroy mechanically propelled weapons 
when these attack them frontally, are 
easy prey when attacked in flank or in 
the rear. During the Great War the 
terror of the tank became so overwhelming 
that in September, 1918, the German 
higher command issued an urgent order 
that whenever tanks were signalled every 
gun in the neighbourhood was to fire on 
them. After tile war General von Zwehl 
wrote : ' It was not the genius of Marshal 
Foch that defeated us, but General Tank.' 

To meet the tank the gunner must 
mount his gun in a somewhat similar 
machine. He must be able to hunt the 
tank as well as fire at it, and if he is to be 
supported by other arms these too must 
move forward in mechanically propelled 
vehicles which, when necessary, can 
abandon roads and move across country. 
All supply vehicles must be able to do 
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know it to-day) in line. The soldiers 
linked their shields a,nd virtually pushed 
their opponents over with their pikes and 
swords. In such battles the tactical idea 
was that of the linear attack, and disci¬ 
pline, courage and biute strength won 
the fight. In the days of Frederick the 
Great the tactical idea was the same : 
two lines approached to within thirty 


likewise, or else the mechanical arms 
will be compelled to waste time in con¬ 
verging or retiring on roads and railways 
in place of pushing onwards. Here is 
opened up an entirely new form of war, 
a war of another dimension, when we 
compare it to the wars of the past. 

We must go back a long way in history 
in order to paint in a background which 
will show up clearly the form of war 
which we have evolved, hut which at 
present we cannot perceive. The 
Greek phalanx and the Roman 
legion carried out their assault (for 
there was little or no attack as we 


STEPS TOWARDS THE MECHANISATION OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


At the top is the latest type o£ armoured car, intended chiefly for reconnaissance work by cavalry 
units, but capable of useful employment against the rear and flanks of marching forces, it has 
Rolls-Royce engines. Below it is a Carden-Loyd Mark VI armoured machine-gun carrier, having a 
maximum speed of 30 miles an hour. Since its crew consists of two men only, it represents the first 
step towards the armouring of infantry and a return to the days of the mailed krnght. 


Pftoios, War Office 
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paces ot each other and then In volli vs 
of musketrv pushed, or iathu blew, each 
other ott the face ot the battlefield. 

Yet the thuty paces between the two 
lines does constitute a difhience, for there 
i« now a small ana, a kind of nu-raan's- 
land, between the two line= This area is 
all impoiUnt and one of the gicat piob- 
bms of war dunng the last hundred and 
fifty years has been to discover methods of 
taking advantage of it ■ how to supply 
the soldier with weapons of greater and 
greater range, so that he can stand on one 
side of this no-man’s-land in safety, and 
yet hit his enemy standing on the other 
side. It was this area and the idea it held 
which forced the soldier to increase the 
range of the lifle and the gun, and when 
the range became so great that it was 
difficult to hit the target with a single 
shot, to invent the machine-gun, and to 
turn solid cannon balls into hollow 7 shells, 
and to fill these shells with bullets. 

Then came the Great Wai, and still the 
race went on. Fire power became so 
terrific that soldiers could no longer fight 
on the surface of the ground, so they dug 
trenches, and thus turned the area into 
a shield. Then others attempted to dig 
them out with shells, 

The expansion and, as shrapnel is in- 
ol No-Man’s-Land effective, shells were 
filled with high explo¬ 
sives ; and as this proved uneconomical 
the veiy air above the area was used as a 
vehicle for poison gas. Thus no-man’s- 
land, the area between the contending 
aimies, expands in all directions— 
upwards into the sky, and downwaids 
into the earth. From surface warfare 
we enter what may be called ‘ cubic ’ 
warfare; warfare that is certainly so 
when aeioplanes appear in their hundieds, 
and attack from above the rear of the 
entrenched masses of men 

The war b^gan as a linear struggle and 
it ended as such, but with this difference: 
tanks could cross bullet-swept aicas, and 
aeroplanes could fly over them, and gas 
could inundate them. And this difference 
is daily growing. During the war it was 
discovered how to contract the area be¬ 
tween two lines of men, until armoured 
tanks could approach the enemy's machine 
guns as closely as the legionaries of 


new elements in warfare 


Caesar could approach the Gauls Thev 
could do mom than this: they could 
destroy the machine guns and pass on- 
vvauls In those days they could move at 
four miles an hour , to-day they can move 
at forty. Consequently I hey need no 
longer attack the front of an enemy, for 
they can move round his front and attack 
his rear, that is, where he is least prepaied 
to meet an attack. Thus w 7 c see the whole 
art of war changing. Fronts are crumbling 
away, because the soldier has discovered 
how to cross no-man’s-land between them. 
Areas are becoming more and more the true 
battlefields ; areas perhaps several hun¬ 
dreds of miles deep and broad, because the 
radius of the aeroplane is incieasing daily, 
and tanks can now 7 move a hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours, and armoured cars 
two to three hundred. 

It is mainly because of the changes in 
the element of mobility that we see these 
startling changes evolv¬ 
ing in methods of pro- The element of 
tcction. In its turn Protected Mobility- 
protected mobility must 
influence offensive power. Gas warfare 
will wipe out the armies of to-day, 
but how will it influence the mechanical 
armies of the future ? The answer obvi¬ 
ously is, to a lesser degree ; because men 
will be largely protected from vesicant 
chemicals by the armour of their machines, 
and if necessary these machines can be 
made gas-tight. As the armoured-cavahy 
age gave way to the earth-seeking age of 
infantry, and as the musket ousted the 
lance, so will the present infantry age give 
way to an aimoured-artillery age in which 
the gun will oust the rifle. 

The tank period which we have 
examined is in fact but the beginning ot 
this new artillery age in thin disguise ; 
for the tank itself is only a mobile gun 
mounting, and in consequence the land 
battles of the future will be pre-eminently 
artillery battles, short, sharp and decisive— 
the destruction will be insignificant, and 
casualties comparatively few. On these 
armoured battles will largely depend the 
action of aircraft, which will attack the 
nerves of the enemy’s people, and so strike 
at the foundations of the hostile fighting 
forces. Such will be some of tlie future 
developments of the offensive element. 
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The tank first saw action on September 15, 1916 There were two types of this machine: the male, 
equipped with two 6-pounder guns and a machine gun, and the female, armed with machine guns 
only Above is shown a Mark I male tank on the battlefield of the Somme in 1916, 

Photo, I Par Office 


A British invention, the tank was designed to overcome obstacles which restricted the mobility of 
infantry, of which the most formidable were bullets, wire entanglements and earthworks, At the 
battle of Cambrai, on November 20, 1917, the Mark IV tank, of which one is here shown about to 
'topple' at Warily, proved its value as a new engine of war; it revolutionised tactics by conquering 
the spade and wire and reinstating mobility. 

ADVENT OF AN INNOVATION IN WARFARE : HEAVY TANKS 

Photo Imperial War Museum 
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Besides the heavy tanks, in igiS a medium machine known as the Medium A, or Whippet, tank was 
introduced as a ' cavalry ’ or pursuit weapon. It could move at from eight to ten miles an hour, 
and its crew consisted of three men. In the above photograph three of these machines are seen 
advancing to attack during one of the great battles of August, 191S. 

CHIEF TYPES OF BRITISH TANK IN OPERATION IN 1918 

Photos, Mechanical Warfare Supply Dept ., and [bottom] War Office 
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The leader nf this line of battleships is the Iron Duke, flagship of Lord Jellicoe while in command of 
the Grand Fleet, 1514-16. Vessels in this class carry ten 13'5-inch, twelve C-inch, and four 3-pounder 
guns ; stout armour up to 12 inches thick covers their main gun positions and conning tower. 
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Badly hit by German shells at the battle of the Dogger Bank on January 24, 1915, Sir David Beatty’s 
flagship, the Lion, was compelled to retire from the line, and was sent to Newcastle for repairs. She 
was one of the battle cruisers under Beatty's command at the battle of Jutland in 1916, and again had 
a narrow escape, being badly damaged. This photograph was taken towards the beginning of the war. 


ARMOURED SHIPS THAT WERE THE STRENGTH OF THE BRITISH NAVV 


Photos, Stephen Cribb, Sonthsea, and [bottom) Abrahams & Sons, Devonpart 
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During the Great War destroyers were able to hamper the attack of an enemy fleet on capital ships by 
threatening a torpedo attack and so forcing the assaolant to turn away, or by putting up smoke 
screens. The vessels in the photograph are seen racing ahead of the mam fleet and throwing out a 
screen to mask the movements of the battleships 
POWER, SPEED AND GUILE AS USED IN NAVAL WARFARE 
Photos, Stephen Crtbb, Southsea 










CHAPTER 180 


THE ROLE OF SEA POWER 
IN THE WAR 

I low the Activities of the Belligerent Navies 
affected the Issue of the Struggle on Land 

By H. W. WILSON 

Naval and Military Critic and Assistant Editor of the Daily Mail; 
Author of Battleships in Action, etc. 


/TT^He war at sea between the Allies and 
the Gcinian powers hi ought new 
IN problems for the great navies to 
solve. All previous naval wars 
had been fought in a space of two dimen¬ 
sions, on the surface of the sea. This 
war was fought, not only on the surface, 
but also beneath the surface, wheie was 
the zone of the submarine ; and above 
the surface of the water, where airships, 
aeroplanes and seaplanes co-operated in 
ever-increasing number. It was, there¬ 
fore, theoretically possible for one side to 
command the surface and for the other 
side simultaneously to hold the zone of 
water beneath the surface, or the air 
above it. The change was so far-reach¬ 
ing that no thinker had been able to fore¬ 
see its full effects, or prepare adequately 
to meet it. 

All the navies, all the stafts, groped in 
the dark That the submarine was cer¬ 
tain to be formidable the}' recognized ; 
indeed, they rather exaggerated than 
under-estimated the danger from it. They 
had not in peace been able to devise 
satisfactoiy methods of fighting it Depth 
charges, mines of a type that exploded 
when a certain depth was reached and 
shook or shattered the submarine, did not 
exist in an effective form before 1914 ; 
and, if they had done, could not have 
been dropped in manoeuvres on friendly 
crews. Nor was it practicable to try 
such devices as nets for entangling the 
propellers of submarines, which would 
probably have involved the loss of these 
craft and the death of all on board them. 
In the British manoeuvres of 1913 the 
hits claimed by submarines were so 
numerous as to frighten the Admiralty; 


the German manoeuvres of May, 1914, 
brought equally startling results. 

So, when war began, each side in plan¬ 
ning its opeiations showed great anxiety 
of the risk from submarines, having no 
real means of combating them And 
the risk soon proved to be terrible. The 
episode of the armoured cruisers Aboukir, 
Hogue and Cressy, sunk in succession by 
a single insignificant German submarine, 
U 9, with the enormous death-roll of 
1,459 officers and men, proved that 
without special precautions ships of 
the pre-Dreadnought tjpc were helpless 
against submarines Some 36,000 tons of 
shipping were sent to the bottom by a 
craft of only 500 tons. Nothing like this 
had ever been known in naval war before. 

Added to the peril from the torpedo 
was the danger from the mine, one of the 
most insidious and meiciless weapons ever 
invented, and strewn by the Germans 
on the high seas, in the 
fairways of ocean traffic New horrors of 
and even off remote Naval War 
points on the coasts of 
the Dominions. Thus the seafarer was 
never safe when out of port. A crash 
would be heard. ‘ a column of smoke 
and water would shoot up; and the 
structure of steel in which he was travel¬ 
ling would collapse and leave him help¬ 
less in the water. 

At the outbreak of war aircraft co¬ 
operation with the fleets at sea did not 
exist, though the British had one aircraft 
carrier in service and the Germans had 
one Zeppelin ready ; two others had been 
destroyed by accidents just before the 
war. Effective co-operation of the air 
arm with the fleets was only just coming 
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THE FLOATING MINE 

Naval tactics were greatly changed by the 
invention of floating mines with which German 
destroyers sowed the seas, thus rendering all 
vessels liable to sudden destruction. This 
photograph shows a floating mine washed ashore. 
Pluto, Sport and General 

into existence when the war closed, and 
the world is still uncertain what its future 
influence will be. The aeroplanes and 
seaplanes of 1914 were crude and weak 
machines, and carried no bombs that 
could hurt a battleship. With one or two 
unimportant exceptions they were even 


without any machine-gun armament or 
satisfactory wireless equipment. Their 
climbing power was so limited that they 
were of little use for reconnoitring. The 
Zeppelins which Germany possessed were 
far more formidable than the aeroplanes 
of 19x4, as they were supplied with re¬ 
spectable bombs and could rise to 8,000 
feet, but they were helpless in storms. 
Though, wisely used, they might have 
rendered immense service as scouts in the 
North Sea, they accomplished little. 

In spite of these new weapons and the 
perplexities which they brought, it was soon 
proved that the importance of commanding 
the sea had grown and not diminished. 
When whole nations and not a small per¬ 
centage of their able-bodied manhood 
took the held, even countries which till 
the war had been self-dependent, or nearly 
so, were at a grave disadvantage if they 
could not import raw materials, half- 
manufactured articles, munitions and food. 
The collapse of Germany was, in large 
measure, due to the pressure of economic 
factors, and that pressure was imposed 
by the British blockade which strove to 
cut off all Germany’s foreign sources of 



A VICTIM TO SUBMARINE WARFARE : H.M.S. HOGUE 1 

The advent of the submarine provided a new and disturbing element in the naval encounters of 
the. Great War. This was drastically demonstrated on September 22, 1914, when three British 
cruisers, Cressy, Aboukir and Hogue, on patrol duty off Holland, were torpedoed and sunk by the 
' "rmari submarine U 9. These cruisers, being unaccompanied by their destroyers, were particularly 
\elpless before their unseen assailant. The loss of life on the Hogue was 372 officers and men. 

Photo, Sport & General Press Agency 
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THE GERMAN CRUISER MAINZ GOING DOWN OFF HELIGOLAND 

The naval engagement that took place between the British and Germans off Heligoland on August 28, 
1914, resulted in a decisive victory for the former. This photograph shows the Mainz, one of the 
three German light cruisers in the battle, sinking rapidly, while the British destroyer retiring on the 
left carries on board members of the stricken ship’s crew. 

Copyright, * Illustrated London News' 

supply. Without control of the surface France, they altogether under-estimated 
of the sea by the British navy the blockade the effect of sea power and the danger of 
would have been out of the question. In forcing the British Empire into conflict 
any case the blockade was not of the old with them. They were prepared for a 
type in which the blockading squadrons six months'straggle, so that they were not 
cruised close to the blockaded ports, alarmed at the possibility of having their 
The British ships operated at a great foreign trade interrupted for that period, 
distance, holding the two entrances to The British with the British Allies gained 
the North Sea. The change was necessi- the command of the sea in European 
tated by the development of the mine and waters with startling speed and ease at 
torpedo and the altered conditions of the very -outset of the war, everywhere 
naval war. outside the Baltic. This was largely be- 

The Germans knew that a blockade cause fortunately enough the main British 
operates but slowly, and as they were fleet was mobilised when war began. Its 
convinced of their capacity to end the mobilisation was known to everyone in 
war very quickly on land by crushing advance, and had been arranged long 



THE BRITISH BLOCKADE IN OPERATION DURING THE GREAT WAR 


The German government declared a blockade of the United Kingdom in February, 1915, issuing 
orders to their submarines to sink all merchant ships at sight. In March the British replied by 
declaring a blockade of Germany, virtually crushing her overseas export trade. The subject of 
W. L. Wyllie’s drawing is the boarding of a neutral vessel to search, for contraband by an armed 
merchantman of the Tenth Cruiser Squadron. Note the elaborate camouflage (see page 4859}. 
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H.M.S. GOOD HOPE : ADMIRAL CRADOCK’S FLAGSHIP 
Commissioned for sen ice as Cradock’s flagship in August, 1914. the Good Hope was an old vessel 
winch had seen almost continuous service as a flagship of ciuiser squadrons from 1902-12. On 
November 1 Cradock's fleet came into contact with con Spec's squadron oft Coronel, and Cradock 
bravely engaged a force vastly superior to his own In a brief action the Good Hope was struck by 
repeated salvoes from the Sclurnliorst and sank with her admiral and all hands 
Photo, Topical PreiS 1 goicv 



beforehand, in March, 
shadow of war darkened 
The early engagements 
serious importance. In 
the battle of Heligoland 
on August aS, 1914, 
three German light 
cruisers and a destroyer 
were sunk by British 
cruiser squadrons, in¬ 
cluding Beatty's battle 
cruisers; but the British 
weie so overwhelmingly 
superior in force that 
nothing else was to be 
expected. The Germans 
blundeied badly in risk¬ 
ing a few weak ships 
against such tremendous 
antagonists as the British 
battle cruisers. On 
neither side in this en¬ 
gagement did submarines 
effect anything of im¬ 
portance, though the 
information obtained by 


1914, when no the British submarines was of great help 
the political sky. in enabling a severe blow to be struck, 
were of no very Another valuable means of information 

w ? s P rov ihed hy the 

ding wireless signals 
when moving against 
the adversary, and the 
fortunate accident that 
in August, 1914, the 
German ciphers and 


ADMIRAL CRADOCK 

Sir Christopher Cradock (1862-1914), 
whose career ended at the battle of 
Coronel, had earlierserved in the Sudan 
and China. He was placed in command 
of the Atlantic Fleet in 1911. 
Photo, £Mioi£ & Fry 
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signal books had hcen 
raptured by the Russians 
m tho meek of the 
German cruisei Magde- 
buig, and tran=nntti cl to 
the British, the British 
navy had an impoitant 
advantage over the 
Germans in this matter 
And thus, whenevei the 
Germans made an im¬ 
portant move in the 
North Sea, they found 
Bntish forces mysteri¬ 
ously on the alert and 
waiting to engage them 
Even when the German 
ciphers were changed and 
became moie difficult 
to read, it was possible 
to asceitain from the 
chaiacter of the signals 
passing when anything 
momentous was on foot. 

In the distant seas there was consider¬ 
able trouble for the British owing to the 
failure of the Admiralty before the war to 
build sufficient fast cruiseis and to place 
them in the pioper strategic positions. 
Von Spee, who commanded the foi midable 
German cruiser squadron in the Far East, 
was a particularly dangerous antagonist 


fiom the high quality 
ot the gunnei y m his 
tw o lai ge ai moured 
crui=eia Schamhniat and 
Gnusrnau, which had 
won the Kaiser’s cup for 
shooting in two consecu¬ 
tive \eaia bcfoie the 
war. Leaving Kiao-chau 
when relations became 
strained, lie vanished to 
a remote island in the 
northern Pacific and 
theie waited tor the 
outbicak of war When 
it came, he ciossed 
the Pacific to the 
neighbourhood of the 
west coast of South 
America and threatened 
the nitrate tiaffic, which 
was extremely impor¬ 
tant, because nitrates 
were then indispensable 
for making munitions and were only 
manufactured synthetically, by obtaining 
nitrogen from the air, on a small scale in 
Germany and Norway in 1914. 

The Admiralty sent against Spee’s 
powerful ships Admiral Cradock with a 
small and weak squadron, the crews of 
which were for the most part composed of 



COUNT VON SPEE 

Dorn at Copenhagen in lSm, 
Maximilian, count con Spee, was one 
of the creators of the German navy 
m which he sercc-d He commanded 
the Fai Eastern Squadron in 1914 
PI oto, E A J 



THE SCHARNHORST IN BRITISH WATERS BEFORE THE WAR 


On November 1, 1914, Admiral von Spee’s squadron sank Admiral Cradock’s cruisers at Coronet 
Spee then steamed to the Falkland Islands, where, on December S, he encountered a British 
squadron under Admiral Sturdee The ensuing naval action resulted in a complete triumph for 
the latter and the destruction of the German squadron. The Scharnhorst, Spec's flagship, here seen 
near the Victory in Portsmouth harbour, put up a stern fight before sinking with all on board. 

Photo, Stephen Crtbb 
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ADMIRAL STURDEE 


Sir Frederick Charles Doveton Sturdee, born in 
iS yj, entered the navy in 1871 He was in 
command at the battle of the Falkland Islands 
in 1914, and fought at Jutland He became 
admiral of the fleet m 1921. 

Phalo, hlliott & Fry 

reservists and most dangerously interior 
to the Germans in gunnery. Interpreting 
a badly worded telegram from London as 
an order to attack, Cradock steamed up 
the west coast of Chile with the Good 
Hope and Monmouth, both old armoured 
cruisers; the Glasgow, a modem light 
cruiser but useless against armoured 
antagonists; and an armed meichantman, 
the Otranto Off Coronel he met Spee, 
whose two armoured cruisers were each in 
battery markedly superior to any vessel 
in the British squadron. This material 
superiority was rendered still more crush¬ 
ing by the superior skill of their gunners. 

The engagement that followed on 
November 1, 1914, was utterly disastrous 
to the weaker force. The Germans, 
without themselves receiving a single 
serious hit, shot the Good Hope and 
Monmouth into tangles of steel wreckage. 
Their salvoes beat with appalling lapidify 
every fifteen seconds on the two doomed 
British ships which, labouring in, a heavy 
sea, could not work all their guns and so 
were further handicapped. What hap- 


SEA POWER 

pened on boaid them no man knows, for 
all in them perished. But from the 
Gennan ships it was seen that great fires 
broke out in them, as all the evidence 
suggests from the extreme inflammability 
of the ammunition they carried. Violent 
explosions were also observed Fifty-thiee 
minutes after the action had opened, the 
Good Hope disappeared in the darkness 
and the tumultuous sea She must have 
foundered with Cradock and all on board. 
The Monmouth sank a little later, fighting 
to the very < nd against hopeless odds. 
The othei two British ships escaped But 
the sacrifice of an adnnial, two cruiseis 
and 1,651 officers and men, wdth only a 
few scratches on the Geiman ships to 
show for it, was a grievous blou r , though 
the heroism which the British crews 
displayed was magnificent. The business 
in war is to win, not to be killed; and 
teaiful indeed is the price that has to be 
paid for mistakes at sea. 

Before the result of this battle was 
known Loid Fisher had become first sea 
lord; and immediately he learnt of the 
disaster he took measures to make an end 
of Spee. He detached from the Grand 
Fleet in British waters 
two battle cruisers, Expedition to 
vessels overwhelm- the Falkland Islands 
ingly stronger than 
the German armoured cruisers. He did this 
in the face of strong remonstrances, and 
boldly took the risk that m the absence of 
the two all-important ships the German 
main fleet might attempt a blow in the 
North Sea. He placed them under Admiral 
Sturdee, whom he sent to the Falkland 
Islands off the south-east coast of South 
America, wdth instructions to sink every 
ship in Spee's force Spee bore himself 
gallantly and modestly after his victory ; 
but he, too, now committed one of those 
mistakes which are so cruelly punished in 
war. Against the advice of one of his 
most experienced officers, Captain Maerker, 
he determined to steam to the Falklands, 
seize the governor as a hostage for the 
German governor of Samoa who had been 
captured by the British, and destroy the 
British coaling station in those islands. 

He carried out his rash plan, having no 
suspicion of the dreadful surprise that 
awaited him. Early on December 8 he 
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was oft the Talklands, where Sturdee had 
just arnved with the two overwhelmingly 
powerful battle cruisers. Dense clouds of 
smoke rose fiom the interior of the harbour 
as the Germans approached. They were 
really caused by the British raising steam 
for battle, but they led some of the German 
officers to imagine that a great success was 
at hand and that the British were burning 
their coal and stores as the preliminary 
to surrendei. One or two of the Germans, 
however, thought the}- could discern 
through the smoke tiipod masts These 
masts at that date were carried only by 
ships of immense fighting force such as 
battle cruiseis or Dreadnought battle¬ 
ships. But as yet most of the observeis in 
Spee’s ships did not make out tripod masts 
in the harbour. Not till too late did they 
discover that battle cruisers were actually 
there, and then at Spee’s order they took 
immediately to flight. 


The British battle cruiseis could steam 
25 knots to the 21 which w a-> Spee’s utmost 
speed, and they were so supenoi 111 arma¬ 
ment that the issue was ne\er in doubt 
The battle that followed was piotracted 
because Stmdee detei mined to fight at 
extreme lange, so as to avoid any risk of 
serious damage to his two precious battle 
cruisers The day was a brilliant one; 
the colour of the sea was the deepest blue, 
and the distance of vision was exceptional 
when the German ordeal began. About 
1 30 111 the afternoon the guns opened and 
with some intervals continued their grim 
work all that afternoon till about 4pm, 
when the Scharnhorst with only one of her 
four funnels standing and with great fires 
blazing in her amidships, slowly turned 
over and sank, taking with her to the 
bottom Spee and all who had not been 
killed in the battle. There could be no 
attempt at rescue because the engagement 



THE LAST OF THE GERMAN BATTLE CRUISER GNEISENAU 

In this photograph, taken from the British warship Inflexible after the battle of the Falkland 
Islands, the survivors of the Gneisenau’s crew can be seen struggling in the water. The Gneisenau 
was a sister ship to the Scharnhorst, and their destruction, together with the rest of Spee’s squadron, 
struck a severe blow at German power on the sea. A number of survivors were taken aboard the 
British battleship, but many died from exposure to the bitter cold. 
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continued. The Gneisenau's existence 
vta 1 - protracted for another two hours 
before she, too, went down after fearful 
losses had hec-n inflicted on her officers 
and men. So icy was the vattr, though it 
was then summer in the Southern hemi¬ 
sphere, that many of the Germans died 
of exhaustion in the sea or in the boats 
after the British had reacln d them. Their 
total lo=s was about 1,540. 

Two of the three light crui-ers with 
Spec were destroyed the same dav by the 
other British ships, with htavy German loss 
of life and almost without casualties to the 
British; but one of his ships, the Dresden, 
escaped and for many weeks eluded her 
pursuers. In the battle between the more 
important armoured ships an enormous 
quantity of ammunition wa~ expended by 
the British, but the two battle cruisers 
did their work and returned with only 


the most trivial damage. Sturdee could 
report that the total loss in both of them 
was no more than one man killed. Like 
Coronel, this battle shows that in modern 
conditions a weak suiface squadron has 
very little chance of inflicting serious 
damage or loss on a strong squadron. 

The scattered German cruisers were 
hunted down one by one, and the sea was 
cleared of them, but not until they had 
inflicted considerable loss upon the Allied 
merchant services. The most troublesome 
of them were the Emden and Karlsruhe. 
The Emden was driven ashore and 
wrecked at the Cocos Islands, where a 
final touch of horror was given to her 
destruction by the huge land crabs which 
attacked her wounded. The Karlsruhe 
was sunk by an explosion on board, prob¬ 
ably caused by untrustworthy ammuni¬ 
tion or oil fuel. The Germans would have 


t 


t 



THE EMDEN ENDS HER ADVENTUROUS CAREER ON THE COCOS ISLANDS 
The German light cruiser Emden, launched in 1908, inflicted considerable damage upon British 
and allied commerce during the early months of the Great War, and her commander, von Mtiller, 
earned a reputation for his humanity towards the crews of the vessels he sank. The Emden was 
driven ashore at North Keeling Island on November 9, 1914, after a vigorous action fought with 
the Australian cruiser Sydney, to which she finally surrendered. Von Mtiller was among the saved. 

Photo , Imperial War Museum 
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been caught much more quickly if the 
Allied vessels searching for them had been 
equipped with scouting aircraft, as most 
light cruisers have been since the war. 
Time after time they eluded pursuit by a 
mere hair's breadth. 

In all these early weeks of the war the 
Biitish control of the Channel remained 
undisputed. At no point then or subse¬ 
quently weie the German surface ships 
able to interfere with the tianspoit of 
troops and supplies. Day after day a 
regular service traversed the Strait of 
Dover within easy reach of the German 
torpedo craft, when the Germans on land 
seized Ostend and Zeebruggc. Division 
after division of British crossed the great 
oceans from the Dominions moving to 
France. Not a single troopship was sunk 
in this stage of the war, and in the later 
months of the conflict, even when the 
German submarine campaign reached its 
full height, the loss was extraordinarily 
small, much smaller in proportion than 
that inflicted on the Japanese by the 
Russians in the war of 1904-5. 

The High Sea Fleet, as the main German 
fleet was called, to the universal surprise, 
made no effort to 
British retain attack the British 

Control of the Channel troopships, Eartyin 
the war its leaders 
were informed by Moltke, the German chief 
of staff, that the German army was quite 
capable of settling both with the French 
army and with the British troops that 
were being transported to France. This 
was an error on his part, but unquestion¬ 
ably at the outset the Germans came very 
near winning the war on land. What 
offensive movements the High Sea Fleet 
did make at sea were directed towards 
bombarding British ports. 

The Grand Fleet, as the British main 
fleet was named after the outbreak of war, 
had many serious difficulties to overcome 
in its operations in the North Sea. There 
was no base preparfed for it which was 
reasonably secure against attack by sub¬ 
marines and destroyers and provided with 
the plant required for keeping a large 
naval force in good fighting order. The 
Firth of Forth could not be used till late 
in the war when enormous booms had been 
thrown across its entrance so as to enclose 
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PERILS OF THE SCAPA BASE 
From this map of the North Sea it will be seen 
that Heligoland, the German advanced naval base, 
was almost twice as far from Scapa Flow, where 
the British Grand Fleet was usually concentrated, 
as from the mouth of the lliames 

a large area of water. In 1914 it offered 
quite inadequate accommodation for a 
fleet which numbered at full strength over 
200 vessels. The Grand Fleet was therefore 
compelled to use Scapa Flow, an immense 
sheet of water in the Orkneys. 

This base had three defects. It was 
without piers, docks and repair shops. It 
was nearly twice as far from Heligoland, 
the advanced base of the German fleet, 
as Heligoland from the mouth of the 
Thames. Thus, unless the Grand Fleet 
started immediately the Germans put to 
sea, it could not be certain of intercepting 
them on their return from raids. Scapa 
Flow was further entirety unprotected 
against submarines or even destroyers. It 
had five entrances, all of which had to he 
guarded. Months passed before it could be 
made tolerably safe, and there was a period 
when, after reports fwhich proved subse¬ 
quently to be incorrect) that submarines 
had been seen in the Flow, the Grand 
Fleet was moved to the west coast of 
Scotland and to Lough Swilty, to give 
its officers and men some rest from the 
excessive nerve strain to which they were 
exposed in an open harbour. 
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The failuie of the Turman submarines 
to attack the Grand Fleet in this period, 
before Scapa was i< ndertd secuie, still 
it mains something of an enigma But the 
Flow was rtmote from obscuration by 
spies and its name was nev't mentioned 
in British reports or ntv.ajupers The 
extreme secrecy enforc' d by the strict 
censorship on all news piobably helped no 
little to keep the Germans m mcerLainty 
as to where the Butisli main fleet really 
was. Reconnaissances of the Flow by two 
U-boats happened to be made when the 
Grand Fleet was not inside, and doubtless 
helped to mislead the Germans. Moreover, 
about the rocks or ‘ skerries ’ at the 
southern entrances to the Flow r , which are 
the most important ones, swirled un¬ 
usually strong tides and cm rents. These 
are the well-known ' roosts ’ in the Pent- 
land Firth which inn not in one well 
defined stream, but vary constantly and 
attain speeds of S or 9 knots. Such waters 
were peculiarly treacherous for submarines. 
Only one determined attempt on the ships 
in the Flow was essayed by a U-boat, and 


that was in 191S by a boat manned with 
German officets. She made her way 
through the outei defences, which by that 
date had been made very formidable, 
but was caught and blown up on the 
inner line of mines. 

In November, 1914, German battle 
cruisers appeared oft the Norfolk coast 
and fired a few shells at Lowestoft and 
Yarmouth. In December of that year they 
loomed up out of the early morning mist 
and bombarded Hartlepool, Scarborough 
and Whitby, shelling the residential quar- 
teis of the two former places and causing 
great damage and heavy loss of life. They 
killed 106 non-combatants and wounded 
510. Though squadrons of the British 
Grand Fleet were moving to cut them off, 
these battle cruisers were not brought to 
action and destroyed. Indeed, it was 
lucky for the British that a general engage¬ 
ment did not result—the Germans had 
almost their entire strength and the British 
only about half their fleet. Not only were 
many of the Grand Fleet’s battleships un¬ 
available, but it was also weakened by the 



IN THE WAKE OF A GERMAN SHELL AT SCARBOROUGH 
The bombardment of the English east coast by German battle cruisers in December, 1914, caused 
considerable damage and mortality in Hartlepool, Scarborough and Whitby. The Grand Hotel, 
a conspicuous building on the sea front at Scarborough, formed an easy target for the raiders, and 
its restaurant and buffet, shown in the photograph, were wrecked by German shells. Damage such 
as this was the sum of the injury inflicted by the German surface fleets on the British Isles 

Photo, London News Agency 
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VICE-ADMIRAL VON HIPPER 


Von Hipper, a reai-admiral at the outbreak 
of the war, carried out the German naval raid 
on the English east coast in December, 1914. 
He commanded the cruiser squadron at the 

Dogger Bank, 1915, and at Jutland, 19x6. 

Photo, E.N A. 

absence of the two battle cruisers that had 
been sent off to fight Spec, and a third 
was guarding the convoys with Canadian 
troops. This was one of the occasions 
when the British were misled by their 
reading of the German wireless signals. 
The messages which they had intercepted 
did not reveal that the main force of the 
German fleet would be at sea. 

Some weeks later a fresh raid was 
attempted by the Germans, but this time 
without the main strength of the High Sea 
Fleet following in support of the battle 
cruisers. On January 24, 1915, the 
German admiral, Hipper, with three battle 
cruisers and a ship of weaker type, the 
Bltlcher, reached the Dogger Bank only 
to discover Beatty bearing down on him 
with five British battle cruisers. The 
British had detected signs of the German 
movement and had taken precautions 
against it. The German ships turned and 
ran, the Blticher immediately dropping 
to the rear, Beatty came up in pursuit 
and a long-range action followed. 

Quite early in the engagement it looked 
as though a decisive victory was to be won. 


An immense column of flame and smoke 
was seen to spurt up from flipper’s flag¬ 
ship, the Seydlitz, just after a hit had been 
made on her b\ Beatty’s flagship, the Lion. 
A shell pierced the armour of the after¬ 
most tm ret, setting on fiie a large quantity 
of ammunition inside. The unfortunate 
men in the tuiret who were cut oft, in an 
attempt to escape from the fire, must 
have opened a dooi in a bulkhead leading 
to a compartment under a second turret, 
as in this second turret also the ammuni¬ 
tion blazed up The two turrets and the 
compartments near them were converted 
into one great furnace of roaring flame 
m which 159 of the 165 men in that part 
of the ship were burnt to death. By 
Hippci’s staff it was thought that the 
ship was doomed and must blow up, but 
though six tons of explosive had taken 
fire and burnt, the magazines were flooded 
and the Seydlitz was saved. She was 
however, in a precarious state, with a great 
deal of water in her and little ammunition 
available for her other turrets. 

By a curious accident the British flagship, 
the Lion, was also badly hit about this 



ADMIRAL BEATTY 


The traditional fighting spirit of the British 
navy was well upheld by Admiral Beatty (born 
1871) in the battles of the Dogger Bank and 
Jutland. In 19x9 he was given an earldom and 
appointed first sea lord. 

Photo, Russell 
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HOW THE GERMAN CRUISER BLUECHER WENT DOWN 

This striking photograph, taken from a British cruiser at the battle of the Dogger Bank, shows the 
German armoured cruiser Blucher turning turtle after her stout resistance to the attacks of the 
British ships Abandoned tn her sister ships when she caught fire, the Blucher was finally sunk 
by two torpedoes discharged by the British light cruiser Aurora. Her crew is here seen scrambling 
down the almost horizontal hull, only 123 out of S83 being rescued. 

Photo, ‘ The Daily Mail ’ 


time, and, like the Seydlitz, was in extreme 
danger. A shell started a tire in her fore¬ 
turret magazine, and those on boaid her 
thought the end was at hand until the 
welcome message came up from the 
magazine paitv, working in the stifling 
heat and smoke far bt low, that the 
magazine was flooded and 
Engagement of the file' OUt. She 

the Dogger Bank received aiiothei bad hit, 
however, which gradually 
reduced her speed, and she fell astern, 
with the result that she could no longer 
take part in the action. Meanwhile the 
Blucher, like the Seydlitz, suffered terribly 
from a fierce ammunition fire, caused 
by a British shell. Sheets of flame rose 
from two of her turrets and she dropped 
far astern of the other German ships, 
which abandoned her to her fate. She 
was destroyed with torpedoes after a 
gallant resistance. The main battle with 
Hipper’s three battle cruisers was broken 
off when Beatty fell astern and could no 
longer direct the attack. 

Only four hits were made by the British 
on the German ships which escaped, though 
the hits on the Blucher w 7 ere numerous. 
The German loss m killed and wounded 
was over a thousand, mostly in the 
Blucher; the British w 7 as only 43. The 
Germans received a severe blow, but the 
battle taught them a great deal, as after 
it they took special and additional pre¬ 
cautions against ammunition fires, which, 
as Jutland was afterwards to show only 
too clearly, are the surface ship’s chief 
'mger in action. 


Vast and important as w r ere the services 
which sea power rendered to the Allies in 
the war, its strict limitations remained as 
in the past. Ships w r ere able to accomplish 
little against forts on land. Repeated 
bombardments of the Belgian coast by 
British \ essels produced no real impression 
on the German batteries there, except at 
the opening of the first battle of Ypres, 
when the fire of the British naval guns 
secured most important results by prevent¬ 
ing the Germans from breaking through 
the Belgian front. 

At the Dardanelles, the attempt to force 
a passage past the Turkish forts on that 
long and narrow’ watenvay completely 
failed. The fleet engaged was composed 
of old British and French battleships to 
which two modem Dreadnoughts were 
attached. It had to deal with mines in the 
straits as well as heavy guns well mounted 
ashore. In the main attack of March 18, 
1915, two British battleships and one 
French battleship were sunk, and each of 
the Allies had another important ship 
badly damaged. If a joint attack by a 
strong military force and a powerful fleet 
had been deli\ ered, the Dardanelles would 
almost certainly have been penetrated 
and opened temporarily ; but unless the 
Turkish army, which was mobilised and 
near at hand, had been thoroughly beaten, 
the result must have been far less decisive 
than was supposed at the time by the 
Allied governments. 

On the Suez Canal a force of old ships 
was not able to prevent the Turks from 
crossing into Egypt, though they were 
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finally repulsed by the greatly superior 
number of British troops holding the 
canal. Nor were the British surface ships 
ever able to penetrate into the Baltic or 
weaken the German grip on that sea The 
pressure which the Allied navies exerted 
upon Germany was in turn exerted by the 
German navy upon Russia, wheie it was 
beyond doubt one of the causes of the 
Russian catastrophe. 

It was the British desire to give Russia 
support at sea that led to the battle of 
Jutland. In the morning of May 30, 1916, 
the British Admiralty intercepted wireless 
messages of German origin which told it 
that some considerable part of the High 
Sea Fleet was on the move in the North 
Sea. The Admiralty hoped to force the 
Germans to tight, to defeat them, and thus 
to take pressure off the Russians. From 
noon onwards ordeis and instructions 
w ere sent ofi to the various British 
squadrons and commands When night 
fell, the Grand Fleet began to steam out 
from its bases at Scapa Flow, Cromarty 
and Rosytli towards the coast of Jutland. 


By the early afternoon of May 31, 
invisible to each other, the two large 
fleets, the British of 150 vessels and the 
German of 99 \ essels, were rapidly nearing 
one another. In each fleet a foice of battle 
cruisers with light cruisers and destroyeis 
was some fifty miles in advance of the 
mam body and would be the first to 
engage. The Germans suspected or 
indeed knew that Beatty with his battle 
cruisers was at sea. But neither in the 
reports of their submarines nor in such 
few wireless signals as they had mtei cepted 
was there anything to indicate that 
Jelhcoe with the British battle fleet 
was also steaming m great strength to 
Horns Reef, a shoal and lightship oft the 
Danish coast. Nor was theie anything to 
show that with Beatty and his six battle¬ 
cruisers were four formidable new battle¬ 
ships of the Barham class, each mounting 
eight 15-inch guns and steaming 25 knots— 
the most powerful vessels in service in any 
fleet at that time. The British knew that 
Hipper with the German battle cruisers 
was at sea. But they in their turn did 



PANORAMIC PLAN OF THE DARDANELLES AS DRAWN BY A GERMAN 

Arabic numerals point the various places in the key to this pictorial map of the Dardanelles, showing 
the dangerous Narrows and the sea of Marmora. It was drawn for the guidance of the Turkish 
government by a German artist, Zeno Diemer, and lithographed by Franz M. Wtirbel. This repro¬ 
duction is made from a copy of the map obtained from the Turkish war office after the war. It can 
be realized that defeat of the Turkish army would have been essential after any naval success. 
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ADMIRAL JELLICOE 

John Rushworth Jellicoe was born at South¬ 
ampton in 1859, and entsred the Navy in 1S72. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Fleet on the outbreak of the Great War. 

In 1925 he was created an earl. 

Photo, Spsaiqht, Ltd 

not know that Schcer was also out with 
the German battle fleet. The German 
wireless signals which had been inter¬ 
cepted suggested that it was still in 
harbour at Wilhelmshaven. Thus each 
side was about to experience a surprise. 

The Germans sent up five naval Zeppe¬ 
lins to scout, but these airships did not 
go far or render much service. They 
reported the weather hazy and the 
visibility nowhere more than six sea miles 
or 12,000 3'ards. The British fleet moved 
in silence without making wireless signals, 
which were only to be used if the enemy 
was sighted, and various British ships were 
told off to listen on the German wave¬ 
lengths. The Germans were not so careful; 
a German wireless signal was taken in just 
before noon by the British. Its faintness 
showed that the German force was still at 
some distance. 

At 2 p.m. Beatty's advanced cruisers, far 
ahead of the British battle fleet, reached 
the point where contact with the German 
advance guard was expected to be made. 
The sea seemed empty, however. There 
was no sign of any adversary, and only a 
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harmless Danish steamer, the U-Fjord, 
could be discerned some distance away. 
The British were preparing to turn north 
and withdraw, assuming that the Germans 
had not maintained their movement, when 
at 2.15 the British light cruiser Galatea 
saw something suspicious. A long grey 
vessel with tw-o funnels closed the U-Fjord, 
apparently to examine her. The sus¬ 
picious vessel was quickly identified as 
the laige German destroyer, B 109, and at 
2.20 the Galatea observed other warships 
not belonging to the British navy, and 
made the momentous signal, 1 Enemy in 
sight.’ About the same time German 
wireless signals came in strongly on the 
British instruments. 

The British were quicker by several 
minutes than the Germans in giving the 
alarm. Each battle cruiser force, when 
the signals of contact were received, 
turned towards the hostile ships and raised 
its speed to support its light vessels. 
Already the action had opened; the 
Galatea was firing at the German light 
cruiser Elbing. In the other ships the 
men were at action stations. 



GERMAN COMMANDER AT JUTLAND 

When the Great War broke out Reinhold von 
Scheer commanded the battle squadron at Kiel 
until appointed commander-in-chief of the High 
Sea Fleet in 1915. His conduct of the Jutland 
battle was highly praised m Germany. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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MOVEMENTS OF THE OPPOSED FLEETS DURING THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
While the over-all scale o{ this plan is roughly accurate—it can be gauged by reference to the Danish 
coast m the map m page 4841—the internal scale cannot be guaranteed ; in particular, for clarity's 
sake, the complicated early movements (north) have been slightly expanded at the expense of the 
rest Broadly, the course of the battle was this Hipper drew Beatty’s advanced cruiser squadron 
in pursuit on to the advancing Gerrpan High Sea Fleet, Beatty, turning, drew the two in pursuit 
on to the British battle fleet; the Germans turned in flight, and escaped under cover of darkness. 


Over the North Sea at the point where 
these two fleets 1 were about to engage 
hung patches of mist anil haze, especially 
towards the east—the quarter from which 
the Germans were approaching. The 
westward sky in the quatter from which 
Beatty was moving was clear and free 
from mist. Beatty so directed his line 
of movement as to place his ships between 
the German battle cruisers and their 
bases, and thus to compel them to fight. 
At 3 p.m. Commander Paschen, the fire- 
control officer in the German flagship 
Liitzow, says that he could discern with 
certainty the massive outlines of Beatty’s 
six battle cruisers and far astern of them 
the shapes of the four fast British battle¬ 


ships of the Fifth Battle Squadron. If he 
really saw all this his admiral did not 
report it. On the contrary, Hipper sig¬ 
nalled to Scheer twice over that the 
British force consisted of only six large 
ships. As for the British, they could only 
just make out in the mist the dim forms of 
five German battle cruisers and were not 
quite certain what these ships were or 
whether there were any new vessels among 
them, owing to the poor light to the east. 

When the Germans discovered the 
strength of Beatty’s force they turned 
and steamed as fast as they could towards 
their own battle fleet, which was far 
behind them to the south-east. The 
British increased speed and steadily gained 
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Tki? relative positions of tlic vauous Loiupirt- 
ments of a turret are shown in this diagram 
Unless the niaga7.ru? (1 jors were closed the Hush 
from a shell explodingm the turat risked lgmting 
the amniamtion down the mam tiunk Auimuni- 
iron htes are the chief danger rn action 

1 *n>i i aucetl iS Hoc per, 1 Ju*ln d, il/triMiif'ut i- Co 

on them. At 3.4S the battle between the 
big ships began. The salvoes beat acioss 
the sea and fountains of water rose neai 
the ships, as the fire control officers on 
both sides felt for their targets. 

In battle at sea everything depends on 
quick hitting, and quick hitting depends 
on excellent discipline, thorough training, 
ample target practice, good range finders 
and instruments, and good conditions of 
shooting. There was nothing to choose 
between the men m the two fleets in 
the matter of discipline and training, but 
—though this point is still a matter of 
controversy—the Germans probably had 
the better range finders. They weie also 
favoured by the light and the mist in a 
singular degree. This was an entirely 
new condition in naval war, arising fiom 
the enormous increase in the range of 
naval artillery—that one side should be 
invisible to the other which it could see 
quite plainly. Only at rare intervals 
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could the British make out the indistinct 
shapes of the German battle cruisers. 
For most of the tune they had nothing 
to shoot at and nothing from which to take 
the range except the flickers of scarlet 
flame which ran along the eastern horizon 
and blazed out of the mist when the 
Germans filed salvoes of four or five heavy 
shells, discharged simultaneously. The 
Germans at the outset could see the 
British clearly, outlined against the bright 
western sky 

So it was that the fire of the British 
was at first slow and uncertain—that, m 
the words of a German officer, they 
‘ took endless time in finding the target ’ 
—while the Geiman guns rapidly picked 
up their targets and began to hit. Never¬ 
theless the first really dangerous hit went 
to th'- British It was made by the Queen 
Mai v on the unlucky Seydhtz ; a shell 
pieiced the steel armour of one of the 
turrets and set fire to the ammunition in 
the tuiret and below it. There was a 
gieat rush of flame which killed every 
soul m the tin ret and the neighbouring 
compartments, except half a dozen men 
who leaped out through the escapes to 
the deck But the ship did not blow up ; 
the doors protecting the magazines closed 
in time and the magazines were flooded. 

The battle was not a quarter of an hour 
old when the Lion, Beatty’s flagship, 
received from the Liitzow a hit which 
was almost fatal. A shell 
Struck the roof of her Jutland: the 
centre turret, penetrated Lion in danger 
it, burst inside the turret, 
blew half the roof off so that it 
flew high into the air and fell back 
on the deck with a terrible clang, and 
killed or gnevously wounded all in 
the tunet. Major F. J. YV. Harvey was 
in command of the Marines, who were 
working the turret. Mortally wounded, he 
ordered the magazine below to be closed 
and flooded and sent the only man who 
could walk, a sergeant of Marines, black¬ 
ened and bleeding with torn uniform, to 
report to the captain what had happened. 
Smoke rose from the turret as fire 
smouldered there; suddenly the flames 
blazed up and reached a quantity of 
ammunition in the hoists and chambers 
below. A pillar of fire shot up from the 
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Lion to a height well above the tops of 
her masts, but the flash did not reach 
the magazine and the ship survived 
through the faithfulness of the officeis and 
men who perished and the strange acci¬ 
dent that the destruction of moat of the 
turret roof had provided a ready escape 
for the rush of gas and flame. 

Just after the Lion had received this 
hit, the British battle cruiser, Indefatig¬ 
able, last in the line, vanished in an up¬ 
heaval of smoke and flame. She was first 
hit by a salvo of four n-mch shells from 
the Von der Tann, which sent up clouds 
of smoke and splinters near her mam- 
mast and after turret; her steering seemed 
to be affected and she sheered out of the 
line. She was sinking by the stern when 
an explosion was observed in her. Another 
salvo struck her and there rose from hei a 
brilliant crimson sheet of flame in winch 
dark objects could be discerned flying 
through the air. Then the whole hull 
was shrouded in dense black smoke, and 
she vanished, taking with her all but two 
of her crew of 1,019 officers and men. 


The flash ot the exploding German shells 
had evidently passed down the ammuni¬ 
tion hoists of the after turret to the 
magazines below. Attention had been 
drawn to the danger of such a mishap 
after the battle of the Dogger Bank, but 
no action had been taken to deal with it. 
The peril was the greater because the 
British ammunition was extraordinarily 
inflammable. 

Beatty did not relax his hold on the 
Germans because of the loss of this precious 
ship. He resolutely maintained the fight, 
nor did he hesitate when a second catas¬ 
trophe befell his force. The Oueen Mary 
was hit by a whole series of salvoes from 
the Derfthnger and Seydhtz, which both 
were firing at her, when she 1 seemed to 
open out like a puff ball,’ and vanished in 
the same terrifying fashion as the Inde¬ 
fatigable, with 1,266 officers and men. 
The evidence of survivors showed that 
her crew nobly maintained their discipline 
to the very last when the vessel was 
manifestly doomed. At most of the 
battle stations the men died unfaltering 



H.M.S. QUEEN MARY BLOWING UP IN THE BATTLE OF JUTLAND 
Twenty minutes after the Indefatigable had blown up a salvo hit the Queen Mary. Several moments 
later a terrific yellow flame burst out, and a heavy and very dense mass of black smoke completely 
enveloped the ship The roofs of her turrets were blown 100 feet high, and the whole ship coLlapsed 
inwards This photograph, taken from H M.S. Lydiard, shows the immense size of the smoke-cloud 
of the explosion, its base being almost exactly the full length of the Queen Mary. 

From Fawcett & Hooper ‘ The Fighting at Jutland,' Macmillan & Co,, Ltd, 
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because no order to retreat could be given 
before death was upon them. 

Beatty still steadfastly pressed the 
German battle cruisers and was now 
receiving support from the four powerful 
battleships of the Fifth Battle Squad¬ 
ron which were heavily engaged. They 
startled the Germans by the immense range 
at which they opened fire, and if they had 
only been favoured by a good light, and 
had had shells as powerful as the Germans, 
they might well have wiped out Hipper’s 
ships with their huge 15-inch guns. But 
at this moment the British light cruiser 
Southampton, scouting ahead of Beatty, 
signalled that a new antagonist had 
appeared. The German battle fleet was 
coming up from the south-east. It was 
supposed to be lying at Wilhelmshaven 
and this was the first time in the whole 
war that it had been sighted by a British 
surface ship at sea. Beatty’s position 
had become critical. He had to turn 
north in order to fall back on the British 
battle fleet, just as the grey outlines of 
the German battleships came into view 
far away in the mist. They followed him 
and opened fire on him. 


It must have seemed to the Germans 
that he was at their mercy. But at this 
juncture the light began to improve for 
him and to deteriorate for the Germans. 
The German gun crews were tiring ; in 
several of the battle cruisers they had 
fired three salvoes a minute from their 
heavy guns for considerable periods. The 
British were hitting with effect. The 
Seydlitz was struck eight times and was 
badly damaged, and she was also hit by 
a torpedo, which, however, failed to do 
serious damage. Through hits or break¬ 
downs in her turrets the Von der Tann 
had all her heavy guns out of action. 

Owing to the distance which parted 
Jellicoe from Beatty and the practical 
difficulty of determining the exact posi¬ 
tion of two sets of ships at sea in battle, 
where the nerve strain is so great and the 
instruments are exposed to shock and 
interference from the enemy’s fire, the 
position of the German ships was not 
ascertained and reported by Beatty’s 
ships with complete accuracy. Jellicoe 
thought that Scheer would be farther off 
than he actually was, and thus did not 
expect an immediate collision. Meantime, 



THE GERMAN BATTLE CRUISER SEYDLITZ ON FIRE AT JUTLAND 
The Seydlitz, dimly visible among smoke and flames, was hit many times by the British in the historic 
sea fight at Jutland. Once a torpedo struck her, but, gravely damaged though she was, she yet 
survived the ordeal to be numbered among those German vessels surrendered to the British on 
November 18, xgi8. She was sunk at Scapa Flow by her own crew on June 21, 1919. 

From Fawcett &■ Hooper, ' The Fighting at Jutland; Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 
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an advance detachment of Jellicoe's 
fleet, in the shape of three battle cruisers 
with light cruisers and destroyers under 
Hood, was steaming fast towards Beatty 
from the north or north-east, while 
Jellicoe, with his mass of twenty-four 
Dreadnoughts, screened by light cruisers 
and destroyers, came down from the 
north-west. The culminating moment 
was at hand when the main British 
fleet, appearing quite unexpectedly, would 
engage. As that moment approached 
the smoke and mist veiling the surface 
of the North Sea thickened. 

Moving in advance of Jellicoe's main 
force, Arbuthnot, with a squadron of 
armoured cruisers, struck the advanced 
German cruisers and attacked them 
fiercely, almost at the same moment as 
Hood opened fire upon them. The effect 
of this double onslaught was to hide from 
the Germans all indica- 
British disasters tion of Jellicoe’s ap- 
at Jutland proach. They mistook 
Hood’s battle cruisers 
for a detachment of British battle¬ 
ships, and turned their entire attention 
to them. Arbuthnot, in his flagship, the 
armoured cruiser Defence, drove back the 
German cruisers and destroyers, when 
Suddenly there emerged from the mist and 
smoke the t forms' of five German battle 
cruisers or battleships, which opened an 
Annihilating fire on the Defence at the 
Short range of 7,000 to 10,000 yards, and 
in a. couple of minutes destroyed her with 
903 officers and men on board, leaving not 
A single survivor. The enormous power of 
modern naval artillery was illustrated by 
this incident, and the helplessness of a 
vessel of inferior class against capital 
ships. The Warrior, which was with the 
Defence, was badly damaged and only 
escaped because of the appearance of 
the powerful battleship Warspite, which 
from a steering breakdown circled towards 
the German fleet, and intervening between 
her and it drew off the hostile fire. 

At this point of the battle, known as 
Windy Corner, there was extreme con¬ 
gestion. Jellicoe’s ships were coming down 
and deploying in one long line to the north. 
Beatty was coming up from the south¬ 
west ; Hood was approaching from the 
east; to the south were the light and heavy 


ships of the German fleet. Nearly 250 
vessels of all kinds and sizes were 
manoeuvring, and no one could clearly 
see what was happening or make out the 
exact position and character of antagonists. 
The light for the Germans grew worse and 
worse, and mainly because of this they 
had not discovered that Jellicoe was upon 
them. The sun was low behind the 
British, and its rays dazzled the German 
gunners so that they could not see their 
foes, while a heavy fire was beating 
upon them from invisible 
assailants. For a moment, Loss of 
indeed, a target was the Invincible 
disclosed to them. Hood 
in the Invincible came into view in 
a clear patch of water. His ship was 
at once attacked by two German battle 
cruisers, Liitzow and Derfflinger, and 
blew up as the two other battle cruisers 
had done from the same cause, flames 
spouting from two of the turrets before the 
whole hull opened amidships in a final 
explosion. 

In the British battle fleet, which was 
now actually in contact with the Germans, 
undiscovered by them, little could be 
seen—only the dim forms of big German 
ships and the occasional flicker of the 
German salvoes. Yet the British fire is 
known from German statements to have 
been most effective. Just as the British 
battleships were hitting severely, notwith¬ 
standing the difficulty of the light, German 
destroyers were observed advancing. It 
was supposed in the British fleet that they 
were moving out to deliver a torpedo 
attack, and the battle fleet turned away 
to elude their onslaught. In reality, the 
German destroyers had received orders to 
rescue the crew of the German light 
cruiser Wiesbaden, which was burning 
furiously. While approaching the Wies¬ 
baden the German destroyers were ordered 
to attack in strength, but this order was 
almost immediately countermanded, 

The British tum-away at a critical 
moment may have saved the Germans, the 
more so as the British battle fleet did not 
promptly turn back and endeavour to 
close. The German system of tactics was 
more supple, otherwise Scheer’s ships, 
which could only fire some 150,000 lb. 
weight of heavy projectiles in every 
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broadside, against 300,000 lb. or more 
in the British fleet, should have been 
rapidly shot to pieces. Six of his ships 
were old and quite unfit for an encounter 
with Dreadnoughts, and though the others 
had considerably more and thicker armour 
than the British ships, they had much 
weaker gun armaments. 

From this point onwards the battle 
resolved itself into a cautious fencing 
between two fleets of battle ships in the 
mist and smoke. Twice the Germans 
approached the British fleet, trying to 
pass beyond it—for it was interposed 
between them and their bases—and to 
secure their retreat, and twice they were 
driven back by concentrated fire. They 
only succeeded in damaging one British 
battleship, the Marlborough, which was 
hit by a torpedo, and she remained in 
line untO late in the night. Submarines 
and mines played no part in the battle, 
and the torpedo had very little material 
effect on it, though the fear of it strongly 
influenced the tactics. Owing to grave 
deficiencies in the British arrangements 
for night fighting Jellicoe decided not to 
press the Germans during the hours of 


darkness, though his fleet was quite close 
to them and though during the night the 
noise and flash of a whole series of furious 
torpedo actions was observed lrom several 
of the British battle ships; and in one 
great explosion the cranes and outline 
of a German Dreadnought were plainly 
lighted up. 

The British destroyer flotillas attacked 
as they came into contact with the 
Germans, but as they had received no 
definite orders or information as to the 
position their onslaughts were discon¬ 
nected. Made with rare bravery and the 
utmost determination, they inflicted on the 
Germans only one serious loss, that of the 
old battleship Pommern, while they 
suffered severely themselves. But several 
of the German Dreadnoughts had the nar¬ 
rowest of escapes from British torpedoes. 

As that eventful night wore on the Ger¬ 
man fleet at last managed to get to the 
east of the British fleet by steaming astern 
of it, and passed between it and the 
Danish coast, steering for Horns Reef. 
It arrived there about daybreak, and was 
surprised to find no trace of the British. 
It is still something of a mystery why 



NAVAL WAR BY NIGHT AT JUTLAND : THE RAMMING OF THE SPITFIRE 


In the night fighting after the battle of Jutland there was great uncertainty as to the character of 
the German ships encountered This sketch, based on the reports of British officers, depicts the 
ramming encounter between the British destroyer Spitfire, of the 4th Destroyer Flotilla, and what 
is now known to have been the German two-funnelled Dreadnought Nassau. The latter was mistaken 
by the British for a German cruiser—hence the three funnels in the sketch. Both vessels survived. 

From Fawcett & Hooper, ‘ The Ftghting at Jutland,' Macmillan & Co,, Lti. 
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Jellicoe did not steam to Homs Reef during 
the night, because it was a point at the 
junction of the swept passages through the 
German mine fields, by one of which 
Scheer must retreat If the British had 
concentrated there, they would almost 
certainly have sunk the Derfflinger and 
Seydlitz, which were grievously damaged 
and hardly capable of fighting ; and they 
might have secured or sunk other less 
damaged ships as well. Four of the German 
battleships, Konig, Grosser Kurfiirst, Posen 
and Ostfriesland, and all the older ships 
would have tound it difficult to escape 
had there been an energetic pursuit But 
in the naval theories which at that time 
prevailed in the British fleet, insufficient 
importance was attached to decisive 
victory at sea. 

And so the battle of Jutland was an 
indecisive engagement in which, for the 
first time in recent history, the weaker 
fleet, with only 21 
Indecisive Results Dreadnoughts against 
at Jutland 37, inflicted upon the 
stronger fleet just twice 
its own loss in tonnage of ships sunk 
and in officers and men killed and 
wounded. Of the German Dreadnoughts 
onl.y‘.one, the Lutzow,' was sunk, as it was 
found-that she was too much injured to 
be got back into port, and the Germans 
torpedoed her. 

Neither s'ide had understood beforehand 
what a naval battle would be like in the 
mists of the North Sea. The Germans, 
because they had for many years had a 
scientific staff, came nearer to the reality 
in their anticipations. The rapidity 
with which the largest ships could be 
destroyed was one of the numerous grim 
surprises of the engagement. No one 
can be certain how many German shells 
hit the three British battle cruisers which 
blew up, but it does not seem that in any 
one of them there were more than fifteen 
heavy hits, and in the Indefatigable there 
may only have been live or ten, Long 
after the battle and some time after the 
close of the war the German battleship 
Baden, serving as a target ship, was sunk 
by fhe British fleet with astonishing speed, 
though she had much stronger armour 
than any vessel that fought at Jutland. 
Similarly, the new United States battleship 


Washington, which was used lor a target 
by the American fleet, went to the bottom 
after only fourteen hits by 14-inch guns, 
although she was so designed as to be 
capable of withstanding eight torpedoes 
without sinking. 

Heavy artillery is then still the dom¬ 
inating factor in naval war ; the German 
opinion after Jutland as expressed by 
Admirals Tirpitz and Von Trotha was 
that the big, well armoured stop is neces¬ 
sary to any navy which would command 
the sea. 

The battle of Jutland left the High 
Sea Fleet still in existence with its 40,000 
admirably trained officers and men on 
whom Germany could draw for the man¬ 
ning of the great sub¬ 
marine fleet that she The German 
was actively coil- Submarine Campaigns 
structing in 1916. A 
first submarine campaign opened m early 
1915, when the German Admiralty pro¬ 
claimed the blockade of the British Isles, 
But after the destruction of the Lusitania 
with 1,198 of her passengers and crew, 
including more than a hundred United 
States citizens, the German government 
reluctantly promised that its U-boats 
would not sink liners without warning. 
Though the promise was not kept, it so 
hampered the German submarine com¬ 
manders that they reported satisfactory 
operations against British commerce with 
it to be impracticable. The Allies’ losses 
from submarine attacks were none the 
less considerable, if they did not threaten 
complete disaster. 

By the end of 1916, however, the German 
government determined to carry on what 
it called a ruthless submarine campaign— 
by which was meant the sinking at sight 
of every ship found in the war zone. It 
resolved to flout neutrals and defy the 
United States. It intended to transfer the 
war at sea from the surface to the waters 
below the surface, so that an extraordinary 
situation would arise in which the tw« 
combatants might simultaneously occupy 
the same sea, and in which the invisibility 
of the submarine would be matched against 
the superior force of the surface ship. 
The reason for this decision was that th& 
German armies on land had no longer any 
hope of gaining a decisive victory, while 
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GERMAN SUBMARINE PHOTOGRAPHED FROM THE STEAMER IT AFTERWARDS SANK 
The methods employed by German submarines m attacking Allied ships were two. Against warships 
a torpedo was discharged which betrayed its presence by a track through the water, such as is 
shoun m the upper illustration taken from the air. If the object of attack were an unarmed 
merchantman, the U-boat would rise to the surface, as in the lower photograph, and shell its victim— 
a procedure less costly than the former method. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


tht- German naval authoiities gave 
as'iirances and produced calculations 
proving that England must infallibly 
collapse not later than July, 1917, if a 
ruthless submarine war was waged and if 
German U-boat commanders were released 
from all restrictions. 

After protracted discussions the em¬ 
peror William II gave way I he seems to 
have feaied and hesitated up to the last. 
What Lord Cuizon called ‘the supreme 


and terrible climax of the war ’ was at 
hand when on January 31, 1917, the final 
U-boat campaign began. Had the Ger¬ 
mans waited only six weeks there would 
have been no need for them to resort to 
the methods that sullied the reputation of 
their navy and forced President Wilson 
into action, much against his will. The 
outbreak of the Russian revolution, 
quickly followed as it was by the utter 
collapse of the Russian army and navy, 
would have freed large German military 
forces for the western front and have 
entirely translormed the military problem. 

The German government had no fear 
whatever of the United States. As its 
naval authorities were so positive that 
England w'ould collapse m six months, it 
seemed to follow that by no conceivable 
possibility could American troops in any 
number be raised and transported to 
Europe. In January, 1917, the American 
army was insignificant, and though the 
American navy was strong it was not at all 
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A TRIUMPH OF DISGUISE : ONE OF BRITAIN’S MYSTERY SHIPS 

Among the defensive measures introduced bv the British naval authorities in face of the intensive 
German submarine campaign was the employment of mvsterv or O-boats These ves-els, masquerad¬ 
ing as merchantmen, carried concenled guns, and were equipped with lookout poats and wireless 
aerials skilfully hidden Members ot their crews were trained to simulate panic if a submarine 
appeared. H M S. Gunner, Q 31, seen in the photograph, sank two submarine* during the war. 

Photo Abrahams & boas, Deionpor ' 


prepared for a struggle with submarine 
foes If the British merchant marine were 
mercilessly destroyed by the U-boats, it 
would uot be able to maintain the steady 
flow of supplies necessary for the successful 
resistance of Britain and France, and it 
would much less be able to spare any 
vessels to bring over American troops. 
Therefore, defeat of Germany now de¬ 
pended on Britain and on Britain’s 
navy and merchant marine alone. If 
either failed disaster was certain. 

The total available force of U-boats 
when this great onslaught from beneath 
the surface began is now known to have 
been no more than hi ; and of these fewer 
than one-half were at any given moment 
at sea. The others were refitting or resting 
their crews. But even so the total of 
merchant shipping sunk or badly damaged 
approached a million tons a month, and 
there was no visible means of stopping 
these tnghtful ravages. The United States 
when it entered the war did not immedi¬ 
ately give all the naval aid that it could 
have provided. President Wilson per¬ 
mitted the British navy to struggle on, ill 
supported, and American officers dis¬ 
patched to London were instructed by 
their authorities to treat the British with 
suspicion, and not to allow the wool to be 
pulled over their eyes, France and Italy 
had their hands full of the war on land, 
arid, though they did all that was in their 
power, they had to leave the main burden 


at sea to be borne by the British people. 
If all the American small craft that were 
available had been promptly dispatched 
to Europe, effective protection could have 
been given to Allied shipping and some 
millions of tons of vessels would have 
been preserved from destruction. There 
would then have been nothing to prevent 
the transport of large American forces to 
Europe in the summer and winter of 1917; 
and there is every reason to think that 
the Germans would have abandoned the 
war and made peace before the opening 
of 191S. 

If the U-boat onslaught was defeated, 
it was defeated by the skilful measures 
which the British navy 
took and by the patience Defeat of the 
and determination of the U-Boat Menace 
British nation. As the 
weeks passed the sinkings of British 
ships did not increase but gradually 
fell when new methods and greater 
energy were directed by the British navy 
to the defeat of the U-boats. Merchant¬ 
men no longer sailed isolated, but were 
dispatched in large convoys under the 
escort of a few warships or armed trawlers. 
This had an immediate effect on the U-boat 
depredations. The British merchant sea¬ 
men themselves rose superior to all trials 
and dangers. They confronted death day 
after day, firm and unshaken, though by 
some of the U-boats the crews of sunk 
ships were treated w'ith extreme ferocity. 
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All Allied merchantmen were by degrees 
supplied with armaments; the channels 
which the U-boats used when putting to 
sea were persistently mined, and the mines 
took steady and inci easing toll of the 
U-boats. And thus week in and week 
out the necessary supplies were carried 
mainly by British ships to the various 
fronts. Biitish reinforcements were brought 
across the ocean ; and the 
German losses utter collapse which the 
of Submarines German Admiralty so con¬ 
fidently anticipated did not 
come. The U-boat losses became so heavy 
that, though new boats were rapidly con¬ 
structed, the total number no longer rose. 
At no time did it exceed 140 effective sub¬ 
marines, and the number actually cruising 
never exceeded 61. None the less this com¬ 
paratively small force of underwater craft 
shook the whole system of the Allies to its 
foundations. But from August or Septem¬ 
ber, 1917, it grew clearer and clearer to the 
Allies that the U-boat attack had been de¬ 
feated, and that, even if the number of the 
boats were increased, there was no longer 
any prospect of their gaining a decisive 
victory. 

Yet there were weeks when the balance 
of fate seemed to oscillate—weeks of 
almost unimaginable.anxiety. There was 
one black day in April, 1917, when 


the American admiral, Sims, who was co¬ 
operating with the Allies, telegraphed : 
' Allies do not now’ command the sea. 
Transport of troops and supplies strained 
to the uttermost and the maintenance of 
the armies in the field is threatened.’ 
Everywhere at sea the communications of 
the Allies which passed on the surface of 
the water were attacked by invisible 
enemies who vanished into the depths 
when surface warships appeared. Every¬ 
where on land the German communications 
were safe and inviolate, maintained by 
railways at which the Allies had no effec¬ 
tive means of striking. Moreover, the mere 
existence of large sea-going submarines 
clogged the operations of the Allies and 
compelled their ships to adopt devious 
routes and to zig-zag when steaming on a 
course, which meant that the length of 
voyages was seriously increased at a time 
when every ton of shipping was urgently 
needed and all margin on which to draw 
had disappeared. 

The severe restrictions on food con¬ 
sumption imposed in Great Britain and the 
progress achieved in combating the U-boats 
made it possible to do in 1918 that which 
the German staff had dismissed as being 
quite out of the question—to move 
American troops by the hundred thousand 
to Europe when, after the Bolshevik 



AN AMERICAN CONVOY BOUND FOR ENGLAND 
America's entry into the Great War was attended by the problem of arranging transport for her 
thousands of troops to the fighting areas. Although a considerable portion of the Atlantic Ocean 
was open to German submarine attack, the troop-carrying ships were brought through with an 
extremely low rate of casualties by the system of convoy m which the ships were escorted bv destroyers 
or cruisers and by one or more armed merchantmen. The photograph was taken in May, 191S. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 
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rulers of Russia had concluded peace with 
Germany, the German army began its 
terrific offensive in France. The military 
value of the new American formations at 
that date was small; the moral value of 
their appearance m Europe was immense. 
Of the American troops sent to Europe 
during the whole war, 51 per cent, were 
carried in British and 46 per cent, in United 
States vessels, the rest being conveyed by 
Italian and French shipping. But in the 
supreme crisis between March, 1918, and 
the armistice British vessels carried 55 per 
cent, and American vessels only 41. 

It was a stupendous achievement on the 
part of the British merchant service to 
provide the large necessary tonnage. But 
without the protection which the vigilance 
of the British surface warships afforded, 
concentrated in the North Sea and paralys¬ 
ing the German surface ships, these vast 
American movements 
Efficiency of the could never have been 
Transport Service executed. The American 
navy towards the close 
of the war aided by sending a division 
of battleships to Scapa. Between April 
and August, 1918, 1,200,000 American 
soldiers were transported to France, 
and by September of that year an average 
of over 300,000 men a month had been 
attained. Nothing like this had ever been 
seen in previous history or indeed thought 
possible. 

The Allies were puzzled by the com¬ 
plete failure of the Germans to attack the 
transports. The American troops were 
moved by sea over waters infested by the 
submarines with the sacrifice of only three 
ships sunk and with negligible loss of life. 
The fact was that all but the boldest U-boat 
commanders hesitated to face the inevit¬ 
able risks of attacking vessels which were 
under the convoy of powerful surface 
ships. The ‘ ghostly, finger,’ as Admiral 
Sims called the plain white streak which 
a torpedo on its run leaves upon the 
surface, pointed to the submarine that 
had fired the torpedo, and brought on her 
the terrible visitation of depth charges. 
Dropped near the U-boat they might sink 
her, and even where they failed to do this 
they often so jarred the mechanism of the 
boat as to render it inadvisable for her to 
continue on her cruise. 


Moreover, the German stafl argued that 
the destruction of merchant shipping 
which was engaged in bringing supplies 
would be every whit as effective in defeat¬ 
ing the Allies as the sinking of transports 
with troops. In this calculation they made 
one grave mistake. Little was heard of 
the destruction of supply ships, with the 
stringent censorship which the Allies 
enforced on news. A great deal would 
have been heard if transport after trans¬ 
port had been sunk, for such disasters 
could never have been concealed. 

. The submarine campaign was watched 
with growing restlessness and fear by 
Germany’s allies. The em¬ 
peror Charles of Austria, Germany’s View 
the last Hapsburg sov- of the Situation 
ereign and perhaps the 
noblest of his house, had been opposed to 
it from the first and only allowed himself 
to be reluctantly overborne when he 
was assured from Berlin that its success 
was certain. As the evidence of its 
failure accumulated, he openly despaired 
of the German cause and did his best 
to end the war. But not until August, 
19x8, did the German government permit 
any disclosure of the truth in the German 
press. Then at last a naval officer. Captain 
Kuhlwetter, was put up to confess : ' We 
have been deceived regarding the enemy’s 
tenacity. We never expected that Great 
Britain and her allies would be so averse 
from peace after eighteen months of ruth¬ 
less submarine war.' 

Though the loss of life in submarines 
was not heavy, submarine work was 
exacting and exhausting. It involved for 
the beginner the endurance of something 
resembling slow suffocation. The space m 
a submarine—even in the large British 
submarines of the K class, built for work 
with the fleet and almost as fast on the 
surface as torpedo boats—was exceedingly 
limited. The smells and stuffiness are not 
to be imagined by those who have not 
experienced them. The motion of the 
boats in heavy seas, especially in shallow 
water, was .difficult for even seasoned men 
to endure without sickness. The vessel 
' pumped,’ or moved like the piston of a 
pump up and down. At intervals she was 
compelled to come to the surface, as only 
on the surface could the motors be worked 
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Early submarines were very 
vulnerable to gun fire—even to 
the fire of small guns; but the 
later boats could stand a good 
deal of punishment. In fighting 
the U-boats the British em¬ 
ployed directional wireless to- 
determine the exact position of 
the boats, which were in the 1 
habit of constantly sending' 
wireless signals and thus dis¬ 
closing their presence. The 
boats when located were at-, 
tacked by surface vessels or 
Allied submarines. The hotter 
the pursuit of the U-boats the 
more difficult was it for them to 
sink ships with guns or bombs, 


EXPLOSION OF A DEPTH CHARGE 
Prominent among the weapons with which destroyers fought 
the U-boat menace was the depth charge. Consisting of a 
thin-wailed cylindrical container, with firing mechanism in the 
central tube, it detonated a large charge of explosive below the 
water, being effective within a radius of 75 yards. 

Photo, Imperial f Var Museum 


as was their practice early in 
the war. They had to use the 
delicate and expensive torpedo, 
of which they could carry only 
a limited supply. According to 
German submarine experts, the 


British submarines were the 


which charged her storage batteries for most dangerous antagonists they had to 
running under water. She could remain face. The type of vessel most used in fight- 
under water for periods as long as seventy- ing the U-boat was, however, the destroyer, 
two hours, and in emergency could go to which carried a powerful gun armament 
a depth of 200 feet without disaster. and a good supply of depth charges. 



GERMAN SUBMARINES IN THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ihed hopes of victory on land led Germany, early, in 1917, to concentrate upon a ruthless 
ine campaign, arousing the ire of neutral countries affected by her unscrupulous methods. 
German photograph the submarines U 42 and U 35 are seen greeting each other during the 
successful cruise in the Mediterranean. German submarines of this type were especially 
n the Mediterranean, where they concentrated on intercepting ships bound for the Dardanelles. 

Photo Imperial Wat Museum 
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GERMAN MERCHANTMAN OF THE SUBMARINE VARIETY 
The German submarine Deutschland, costing {100,000, was specially constructed for commercial 
purposes. Manned by a crew of 29, she successfully voyaged to the’United States in 1916 with a 
cargo weighing 750 tons, but on that country’s entry into the war in 1917 there was no further object 
for her existence as a mercantile submarine, and she was converted lor offensive use. The photograph 
shows a German U-boat of the mercantile cruiser Deutschland type. 

Photo, Imperial Wat Museum 


The submarine merchantman made her 
appearance during the war in the Deutsch¬ 
land, which twice safely proceeded to the 
United States. A sister vessel, the Bremen, 
vanished at sea, probably sunk by a 
British mine. On either side submarines 
of great size were planned but not com¬ 
pleted. In practice it proved difficult to 
handle a submarine so soon as her dimen¬ 
sions approached those of a small cruiser, 
and, perhaps because of these limitations, 
no power produced a submarine battleship. 
The nearest approach to one was in the 
British M class, vessels carrying one 12- 
inch gun which could be fired when the 


boat, all but the gun, was below the sur¬ 
face. Such large submarines as Germany 
built were not very successful, and of the 
large British submarines many were lost 
during and after the war. 

The U-boat crews spied their victims 
through the periscope, a long tube pro¬ 
jected above the surface, down which 
objects were reflected by a prism. The 
imperfections of vision in such circum¬ 
stances led to the introduction of a system 
of protective colouring for ships, just as 
animals in their coat or skin adapt their 
colour to their surroundings. Ships were so 
painted by a clever system of camouflage 



CAMOUFLAGED SHIP THAT PRESENTED A PROBLEM FOR PERISCOPES 
The submarine danger caused the introduction of camouflage as an important factor in British 
naval operations. An ingenious method of painting and disguising ships made it extremely difficult 
for the submarine crews to discern through their periscopes the nature and course of vessels so 
disguised, the distinguishing features of bow and stem being confused. An interesting specimen of 
the designer's art is li.M.S. London, looking like a harlequin ship in her weird warpaint. 

Photo, Abrahams <5* Sons, Devonport 
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that at a distance it was surprisingly 
hard to determine which was the bow 
and what was the exact distance and 
course. The first requisite to hit a ship 
in movement with a torpedo is to know 
her course and distance accurately. So 
useful was this form of protective painting 
found to be that towards the close of the 
war the Germans copied it from the British 
for certain of their ships. 

New weapons, some of which were not 
thoroughly tested, made their appearance 
in the war, One of them was the torpedo- 
carrying aeroplane, which was first used 
by the British in the Dardanelles in 1915. 

It was never tried on a large 
New Engines scale against a battle fleet, 

of War but that it has great possi¬ 
bilities is obvious. The Ger¬ 
mans only employed it once, for the attack 
on shipping m the Channel, and then with 
little success. Another new weapon was 
the coastal motor boat, a small craft 
of only a few tons that could defy mines 
and mine fields by gliding over the surface 
of the water. One of these little vessels 
twice torpedoed in the Adriatic the 
Austrian Dreadnought Szent Istvan, and 
sank her. No other Dreadnought was 
sunk by the torpedo in the war, for the 
two capital ships hit by torpedoes at 
Jutland, the Marlborough in the British 
fleet and the Seydlitz in the German, both 
got safely back to port and were repaired. 

Approaching by stealth, well nigh in¬ 
visible at night and so small a target that 
they are practically invulnerable, these 
boats will have to be reckoned with in the 
future. The cost is small, not much over 
£5,000 or £10,000, and they can be built 
almost anywhere with great speed. Their 


one disadvantage is that they require calm 
weather and smooth water, so that they 
are not particularly suited for such stormy 
seas as those that surround the British 
Isles. They were largely used in fine 
weather by the British against the German 
submarines, when they carried depth 
charges instead of torpedoes. In an 
amazing attack which the British made on 
Bolshevik battleships in Kronstadt har¬ 
bour, during 1919, four Bolshevik vessels, 
including one Dreadnought, were tor¬ 
pedoed and sunk in shallow water by 
seven British coastal motor boats. The 
British loss was only two boats, though the 
Bolsheviks had reason to be thoroughly on 
the alert. This is an indication of the new 
perils that threaten vessels even when they 
are lying in harbour. They can be attacked 
from the air by the bombing and torpedo- 
carrymg aeroplane, and they are also 
menaced on the surface by the tiny coastal 
motor boat. 

Thus the war confirmed the principles of 
the past, which can be summed up thus; 
decisive victory in battle is the most 
certain method of crushing a hostile navy, 
and if it is not gained then the naval war 
will be long and costly, The most import¬ 
ant factor in the naval battle is the heavily 
armed and armoured ship which can deal 
heavy blows and resist them. Blockade, 
long maintained, is disastious to the power 
which has to submit to it, but it does its 
work with extreme slowness. The sub¬ 
marine and aircraft have not as yet been 
thoroughly tested, but in the light of war 
experience it does not seem that they will 
affect the principles though they will un¬ 
doubtedly exercise an increasing influence 
on the tactics of naval warfare. 



BRITISH COASTAL MOTOR BOATS STEAMING FULL SPEED AHEAD 
The evolution of the light coastal motor boat as a factor in naval warfare was a result of the necessit 
for meeting new problems with new remedies. Lightly skimming over the surface of the watei 
tins new type of vessel evaded the deep-laid mines that threatened the safety of heavier sea-craft 
One of these motor boats sank the only enemy Dreadnought destroyed by torpedo during the war. 

Photo, Abmh&iHs & Sons, Devonport 
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EFFECT OF THE WAR ON FAITH 
AND PHILOSOPHY 

A Study of Current Tendencies in Western 
Man's Attitude towards Spiritual Matters 

By C. E. M. JOAD 

Author of Matter, Life and Value, The Future of Life, etc. 


T he faith of a community is normally 
expressed in certain definite tenets 
or beliefs which are embodied in 
what is called the religion of the com¬ 
munity. Faith which is systematised in 
this way in a body of religious belief, to 
which the bulk of the community sub¬ 
scribes, is called orthodox. Now faith 
in this sense is almost always adversely 
affected by some great national calamity, 
such as a war, great wars being usually 
accompanied by a diminution in orthodox 
belief and by a corresponding increase in 
different beliefs of a very varied char¬ 
acter. New cults and creeds spring up 
to minister to the needs of those who, 
having ceased to subscribe to the tenets 
of orthodox religion, are said to have lost 
their faith, with the result that tunes of 
national stress and the periods immedi¬ 
ately succeeding them are usually char¬ 
acterised by a multitudinous diversity of 
different beliefs rather than by a single 
uniform faith. The Great War of 1914-18 
affords a good illustration of this ten¬ 
dency; it has been followed both by a 
decline of faith in orthodox religion and 
by a growth of what we may call for short 
‘faith substitutes.' 

The difficulties of faith in war time turn 
very largely upon the problem of pain and 
evil. Pain and evil exist at all times, and 
an authentic instance of either logically 
presents the same problem as the omni¬ 
presence of both. War, which necessarily 
involves a mass of visible suffering, merely 
renders the problem more pressing. When 
men are themselves in pain and see suffer¬ 
ing around them, certain questions, which 
at other times they are content to leave 
unanswered, insistently force themselves 
upon their attention. 


In the first place, God is commonly 
held to be both omnipotent and benevolent. 
If He is omnipotent, He must have created 
pain and evil. But the deliberate creation 
of pain and evil is not the act of a benevo¬ 
lent being. Therefore God is not benevo¬ 
lent. If, on the other hand, God did not 
create pain and evil, they must spring 
from some source other than God, and, 
assuming Him to be benevolent, continue 
to exist in despite of His will. But, in 
this event, there exists m the universe 
some power or principle other than God 
and not created or controlled by Him. 
God, therefore, is not omnipotent. 

Secondly, it is sometimes said that 
pain and evil are the creations not of God 
but of man, to whom God in His goodness 
accorded the gift of free 
will. This gift man has The problem of 
misused, and its misuse human suffering 
has resulted in the intro¬ 
duction of evil and the infliction ot pain. 
But in introducing pain and evil man has 
either acted contrary to God’s expecta¬ 
tion, or he has not. If he has, then God 
cannot have intended that events should 
follow the course they have. God, there¬ 
fore, is neither omnipotent nor infallible 
nor omniscient. If he has not, then God 
not only knew that pain and evil* would be 
introduced into the world by man, but 
wittingly consented to their introduction. 
But wittingly to permit the infliction of 
pam and the introduction of evil, when 
one has the power to prevent them and 
the knowledge that they will appear unless 
prevented, is not the mark of a good 
being. Therefore, God is not benevolent. 

Thirdly, it is sometimes said that pain 
and evil are not real, but are illusions 
which a deeper undeistanding of the 
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nature of tilings will reveal to us as 
such. Eut either pain is real, or it is not. 
If it is, then, since on the preceding argu¬ 
ment it must emanate from God, God 
cannot be benevolent. If it is not, then 
the error we make in thinking pain is 
real is a real error. There is no doubt 
that we think that wc suffer ; and, if this 
belief is an illusion, then the deception 
under which we labour is a real one. God, 
therefore, deceives us about the nature 
of pain and evil. But an omnipotent 
being is without the need to deceive ; a 
benevolent being is without the wish. 

It is not intended to assert that these 
problems are incapable of solution. All 
religions have, indeed, in various ways 
attempted to solve them. 
Disinclination But they present real diffi- 
for fixed dogma culties to suffering men and 
women, and place a strain 
upon their faith which it is often unfitted 
to withstand. The difficulties they raise 
are increased by the attempt to formulate 
faith in a creed, and to crystallise belief 
into dogma. Hence, we shall expect to 
find that a characteristic of post-war 
religion is a disinclination to subscribe to 
definite creeds, with a resultant subordina¬ 
tion of the formal element in religion. It 
is important, therefore, to remember that 
the number of people who subscribe to the 
tenets of any particular denomination is 
no necessary index of the numbers who 
still retain some form of faith. 

Finally, a further special difficulty arises 
in those cases in which the religious 
doctrines currently accepted are of such 
a kind as to express disapproval of the 
practice of warfare upon which the 
community is engaged. Many religious 
beliefs condemn war in common with all 
forms of violence. That Christianity 
condemns it more emphatically than 
most in spirit, even though there may 
be controversy about the meaning of 
particular passages, is generally agreed. 
As a consequence, there arises in war¬ 
time an inevitable antagonism between 
patriotism and faith, between a man’s 
desire to support his country in the struggle 
in which it is engaged and the doctrines 
of a religion which bids him offer no 
resistance to violence and to treat the 
enemy as his brother, 


In this conflict faith suffers in two ways. 
First, the strongest impulse of the normal 
man, who conceives his country to be in 
danger, is to rally to its defence, a pro¬ 
ceeding which will almost certainly in¬ 
volve him in fighting and killing. If the 
plain intention of his faith is to disapprove 
both of fighting and of killing, he will be 
driven to seek for some less obvious 
interpretation which will sanction, or will 
at least not explicitly condemn, his 
present activities. He will be compelled 
to say, for example, that Christianity, 
although it condemns war in general, 
does not condemn this particular war ; 
or that Christ foresaw this war, prophesied 
it, ‘and in so doing implicitly approved 
of it; or that the enemy is antichrist, or, 
if not antichrist, is at least so wicked that 
to fight him is to fight for Christ and against 
Satan. Such interpretations were readily 
supplied to the people of all the belligerent 
countries during the Great War ; religion 
was nationalised for the emergency, and 
pulpits turned into recruiting offices. 

Accepted at the time, these ad hoc 
interpretations of doctrines designed to 
meet a particular need cannot but be 
regarded with dis¬ 
quietude when viewed The revulsion 
in the cold light Of later against orthodoxy 
reflection. Minds thus 
disquieted tend to experience a revulsion 
of feeling against orthodox belief as a 
whole, allowing their disapproval of the 
ends that the plain meaning of Chris¬ 
tian doctrines has been twisted to serve 
to discredit, somewhat unjustly, the doc¬ 
trines themselves. There is ground for 
supposing that the attitude of the churches 
during the war, an attitude indistinguish¬ 
able from that of the ordinary patriot, 
exercised considerable influence on the 
subsequent decline m orthodox faith. 

Secondly, there were in each belligerent 
country a few who, confronted with the 
conflict between faith and patriotism, 
espoused the cause of faith. Insisting 
on the literal interpretation of the New 
Testament, the conscientious objectors in 
England maintained that their religion 
expressly forbade them to fight, and 
accordingly refused all participation in the 
war. Lacking the sanction of the churches, 
these men were subjected to considerable 
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persecution at the time; subsequently, 
however, when the inevitable reaction 
came, their attitude received a fair 
measure of general support. It is not to be 
expected that these men, or those who 
were later induced to share their beliefs, 
will look with favour on a church which, 
in their view, betrayed its beliefs in the 
time of crisis. They retain faith, but it 
is not orthodox ; and the dissidence of 
these ardent spirits has not been without 
its influence in causing a drift away from 
the churches on the part of others. 

It is not easy to obtain precise informa¬ 
tion on the extent and intensity of belief 
among a people 'at any given moment. 
There is, nevertheless, a general con¬ 
sensus of opinion that orthodox belief 
has declined since the Great War. It is a 
commonplace that we live in an irreligious 
age, and the eyes of believers are anxiously 
fixed on the spiritual horizon in expecta¬ 
tion of the rise of a new religious teacher to 
revive men’s beliefs. By some the second 
coming of Christ is confidently expected. 

But, although religious apathy is an 
undoubted fact, it is extremely difficult 
to obtain concrete evidence of its extent. 

Statistics are of little value 
Did the War here, since they relate 
cause unbelief? mainly to the enrolled 
numbers of religious 
organizations, and these, as pointed out 
above, have no necessary relation to the 
number of those who have some form of 
faith. Nor can one say with certainty to 
what extent the decline in faith is really 
due to the war. It is impossible, not only 
because of the difficulty of attributing the 
generation of a state of mind or belief 
to any concrete event or set of events, 
but also because of the generally admitted 
fact that faith was actively on the 
decline before the war. The English free 
churches, for example, undertook during 
the war a prolonged and extensive 
examination into the state of religious 
belief in the army, with a view to ascer¬ 
taining what were the spiritual needs of 
the men serving with the forces. The 
results of the survey were published in a 
booklet under the title of The Army and 
Religion, the compilers of which declared 
themselves sui prised and pained at the 
relative ignorance of and indifference 


to spiritual matters among men of all 
denominations In view of these and 
similar indications of a growth of religious 
apathy, if not of positive disbelief, before 
the war, it is difficult to specify precisely 
the effects of the special causes connected 
with the war. Did they precipitate a 
general collapse of faith ; did they merely 
accelerate a process which was already 
under way and would have proceeded 
independently of them ; or did they have 
no effect upon this process one way or the 
other ? We cannot hope to answer these 
questions; all that we can do is to sum¬ 
marise the scanty evidence available. 

What indications, then, have we of the 
state of belief during and immediately 
after the great war ? They are not many. 
Hopes were entertained 
during the war period that Absence of a 
the crisis through which the great revival 
nations were passing might 
lead to a great spiritual revival. These 
hopes were not in general fulfilled. In 
1916 the Church of England organized a 
‘ National mission of repentance and hope,’ 
which was described as ’ a mission of 
witness by the Church as a whole to the 
nation as a whole,’ and took the form of 
an endeavour to evoke ’ a sincere deter¬ 
mination on the part of the nation to seek 
and deserve divine help.’ After various 
stages of preparation a ‘ message to the 
nation ’ summoning the people to repent¬ 
ance and prayer was delivered in each 
parish by a large body of ‘ bishops’ mes¬ 
sengers ’ consisting of both clergy and laity. 
Although the mission was organized on the 
most elaborate scale, the response was 
described as ’ most disappointing.’ It did 
not succeed in augmenting the dwindling 
congregations of the churches, nor weie 
there any perceptible signs of its influence 
in thesdaily life of the nation. Instead of 
a general revival of religious enthusiasm, 
the chief result of the mission was the 
establishment of a number of committees 
to consider subjects arising in connexion 
with it. That the work of these commit¬ 
tees was generally regarded as of more 
importance than the immediate results of 
the mission itself is a sufficient comment¬ 
ary on the measure of its achievement. 

The free churches also made vigorous 
endeavours to use the national crisis as a 
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means of revivifying the faith of the 
people ; but for them too the war ended 
in an atmosphere of disappointment and 
disillusion. So far was either the war or 
the peace from inaugurating a new moral 
world, that it was generally recognized 
that never within living memory had the 
nation’s standard of morals been so lax 
or the tide of faith sunk to a lower ebb. 
The various theological colleges, depleted 
and generally closed during the war 
years, were only able to reopen very slowly, 
owing to a lack of recruits ; some indeed 
have not reopened at all. Both the free 
churches and the Church of England 
experienced great difficulties in finding a 
sufficient number of new entrants into their 
ministries. In the early years of the twen¬ 
tieth century there were some 21,000 clergy¬ 
men belonging to the Anglican Church at 
work in England; in 192S the number 
was just over 16,000. Although the depre¬ 
ciation of salaries consequent upon the 
rise in the cost of living may have exer¬ 
cised a considerable influence, at any rate 
at first, by rendering the ministerial calling 
less attractive from the economic point of 
view, the churches would be the last to 
admit that material considerations of this 
kind constituted the chief reason for the 
prevalent lack of enthusiasm. 

Meanwhile church attendances continued 
to decline. Detailed statistics of the 
numbers of congregations are 
Decline in in most cases lacking, but it 
congregations is significant that a number 
of churches belonging to 
the Church of England have been closed 
through lack of support. The free churches, 
indeed, with their more precise figures of 
membership, admit to an actual falling 
off in their numbers during the decade 
1910-20. The decline has been an annual 
one and is attributed to such causes as 
the increase of Sunday pleasure, emigration 
from rural to urban districts and the 
‘spirit of the age.’ There is surely little 
doubt that in this last consideration is to 
be found the true reason; the others are 
symptoms of causes other than themselves, 
rather than causes in themselves. The 
figures showing the decline in free church 
membership are more than borne out by 
the diminution in the numbers of those 
attending free church Sunday schools. 


EFFECT OF THE WAR ON 

Developments in America seem to have 
followed much the same lines, although 
no actual falling off in the membership of 
religious bodies is reported. Writing in 
These Eventful Years, Volume II, Dr. 
Shurler Matthews, dean of the Divinity 
School, University of ‘ Chicago, says: 

' During the progress of the war many 
hopes were expressed that the ideals for 
which the soldiers were fighting would give 
a great impetus to the spiritual life of the 
nation. The war, however, brought no 
great spiritual uplift.’ No great religious 
movement seems to have been inaugurated 
as the result of the war, nor were the 
methods of appeal found effective among 
the soldiers carried over into peace time. 

The general trend of religious thought 
in the United States seems to have fol¬ 
lowed one or other of two 
main tendencies : these are Characteristics 
Fundamentalism and Mod- o£ Modernism 
emism. The main character¬ 
istics of Modernism are three. First there 
is a growing interest in life as opposed to 
doctrine, as the result of which the test 
of faith is found in actual religious ex¬ 
perience rather than in creeds or dogmas. 
Secondly, there is an insistence upon the 
importance of this life for its own sake, 
without reference to its bearing upon 
our prospects in another. And, thirdly, 
there is a feeling that the religious atti¬ 
tude of mind, instead of being confined, 
as it has been in the past, to a particular 
set of activities springing from an isolated 
and unique side of our nature vaguely 
conceived as spiritual, should embrace 
every aspect of our personality, and ex¬ 
tend into all the avocations of daily life. 
Hence a new emphasis is laid on the social 
side of religion, and the religious point of 
view is defined in relation to the world of 
business and to industrial disputes. 

The world, in other words, is out of 
joint. This is a matter of serious concern, 
since life in this world is important in and 
for itself, but it is only through the appli¬ 
cation of religion to Life that the evils of 
the world can be mitigated. Hence, the 
aspect of a man's religion, of which it is the 
business of the church to take cognisance, 
finds expression in his daily life; his 
faith is his private concern and should 
not, therefore, be confined too closely 
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within the bounds of any creed. The 
way a man lives is, in short, of more 
importance than the precise details of 
what he believes. These characteristics 
of the Modernist attitude to religion are 
clearly derivable in part from men’s recent 
experience of war. 

The same tendencies are observable in 
the results of the questionnaire on religious 
belief which The Nation (London) and 
The Daily News addressed 
‘ The Nation’s ’ to their readers in the 
questionnaire summer of 1926. The 
Nation drew up in con¬ 
sultation with H. G. Wood, J. M. Robert¬ 
son, Augustine Birrell and Bernard Shaw 
a list of questions designed to test the 
state of belief among its readers. The 
Daily News, with The Nation's consent, 
printed the same list and asked for replies. 
The questions were of an exceedingly 
searching character, and, although the 
replies were confined to a bare affirmation 
or negation, the results are sufficiently 
interesting, both as providing a general 
indication of the state of religious belief 
in twentieth-century England and as 
illustrating the tendencies mentioned 
above, to be summarised here (see an¬ 
nexed table). The figures given are 
percentages of the total replies returned; 
but for comparison it 
should be noted that the 
number of those who re¬ 
plied to The Nation was 
1,849 as against 14,043 
replying to The Daily 
News. An examination 
of the figures reveals the 
following points : 

The belief in orthodox 
Christianity is still preva¬ 
lent among the great mass 
of English people. There 
is roughly a 70 per cent, 
majority of believers in a 
personal God, personal 
immortality, the divinity 
of Christ and the divine 
inspiration of the Bible. 

Nevertheless, belief is 
steadily on the wane. 

Fifty years, thirty years 
or even twenty years 
earlier, the majority in 
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favour of these beliefs would have been 
far greater. One estimate, that of a 
prominent preacher, maintained that in 
1900 the corresponding figure would have 
been 90 per cent. 

There is a great fluidity amounting 
almost to chaos in current belief. 

Free thought, or the absence of faith, 
is far more prevalent among the literary 
and intellectual elements of society, as 
witnessed by the answers of The Nation’s 
readers. If this section can be regarded 
as in any sense the advance guard of the 
community in intellectual and spiritual 
matters—and it is clear that in some 
sense it can—we may expect future 
developments to follow the direction in 
which it points. The decline of faith, in 
other words, is likely to become more 
widespread. 

The number of active Christian church¬ 
goers is greater (see answers to questions 
8 and 9) than the adherents to the doctrine 
of any particular church. 

The number of believers in Christianity 
as a whole is greater (see answers to ques¬ 
tions 6 and 7) than those who are pre¬ 
pared to accept the tenets of any par¬ 
ticular creed. Even the fundamental 
doctrines of the Apostles' Creed are sub¬ 
scribed to by a relatively small number. 


QUESTION 

THE NATION 

DAILY NEWS 

YES 

NO 

BLANK 

YES 

NO 

JLANK 

i. Do you believe in a personal God ? 

40*18 

55*38 

4-43 

7I-I 

26-3 

2*6 

3. Do you believe in an impersonal, 
purposive, and creative power of 
which living beings are the 
vehicle, corresponding to the 
Life Force, the * dlan vital,* the 
Evolutionary Appetite, &c. ? 

3775 

48*24 

13-89 

33-5 

46*2 

20*3 

3. Do you believe that the basis of 
reality is matter ?. 

27*36 

57*49 

15*14 

21*7 

59'4 

i8*9 

4. Do you believe in. personal im¬ 
mortality ? . 

+3*64 

47*70 

s*6 5 

72*3 

22*7 

5*0 

5. Do you believe that Jesus Christ 
was divine in a sense in which 
all living men could not be said 
to be divine ? .. 

35*64 

6 t *43 

2*92 

63 -o 

29*8 

2*2 

6 . Do you believe in any form of 
Christianity ? . 

51-10 

43*05 

5*83 

75*1 

20*5 

4*4 

7, Do you believe in the Apostles* 
Creed ? 

31*25 

7 I-OI 

7 73 

53‘3 

361 

io*6 

8. Do you believe in the formulated 
tenets of any Church ? 

24*55 

68-41 

7-08 

52-0 

377 

10-3 

9. Are you an active member of any 
Churcb ? . 

43 ' 1 6 

55-22 

1-62 

62-6 

34*9 

2*5 

10. Do you voluntarily attend any 
religious service regularly ? .. 

43*15 

55 * 2 i 

1*62 

71-40 

27*25 

i -35 

11. Do you accept the first chapter of 
Genesis as historical ? 

6-22 

9**15 

2-64 

38-0 

53*3 

8-7 

12. Do you regard the’Bible as inspired 
in a sense in which the literature 
of your own country could not 
be said to be inspired ? 

29-36 

66*57 

3 -iS 

6}-8 

33*0 

3-2 

13. Do you believe in transubstan- 
tiation ? . 

4‘io 

93 ' 6 i 

2- 

10-4 

86-5 

3 ’ 1 

14 Do you believe that Nature is in¬ 
different to our ideals ? ., 

56*46 

23*52 

l8-00 

40-7 

35*5 

23*8 
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It is these last two points that illustrate 
more particularly the spread of what 
I have called Modernism. Commenting 
upon the answers to the questionnaire in 
the course of a sermon delivered at West¬ 
minster Abbey, Dr. Barnes, bishop of 
Birmingham, emphasised the widespread 
drift from the churches, the refusal to 
subscribe to definite creeds and dogmas 
(' A generation ago our young people 
doubted the first Chapter of Genesis; 
now they are not prepared to accept so 
simple a statement of belief as the 
Apostles’ Creed and the resultant neces¬ 
sity for evolution in religious belief, if 
religion is to retain any hold upon the 
people. The tendencies of such an evolution 
would be a return to the actual teach¬ 
ing of Jesus, a loyalty 
What Modernism to truth as conceived by 
seeks to do the present rather than 
to the institutions and 
traditions of the past, and a growing 
admission of the relevance of religion 
in general and the principles of Christ 
in particular to the daily life of the 
individual and to his relations with his 
fellow men. Religion, in short, must become 
a social force, if it is to maintain its 
position; it must cease to concern itself 
with questions of doctrine and dogma, 
and devote its attention increasingly to 
the problems of the modern world. 

Concrete expressions of the Modernist 
movement include philanthropy of all 
types, community services, the church sup¬ 
port of prohibition in the United States 
and the intervention of the churches in the 
mining dispute of 1926 in England. The 
so-called ‘ bishops’ plan' for the settle¬ 
ment of this dispute, put forward in July, 
was, though unsuccessful, an admirable 
illustration of the new conception of the 
function of religion in social life. 

Finally, although there is a majority 
in favour of the view that the Bible is 
inspired, the number of those who con¬ 
sider that it is a literal record of actual 
historical fact is comparatively small 
(see answers to question 11). Funda¬ 
mentalism, in other words, has but a small 
following in England. 

Even before the war the success of the 
Modernist movement had led to active 
opposition on the part of those who repre¬ 


sented what may be called the traditional 
or conservative position in theology. 
These have taken their stand on the 
verbal infallibility of the scriptures, insist¬ 
ing upon a literal interpretation of the 
account of the creation of the world given 
in the first chapter of Genesis, and of pas¬ 
sages such as those recording the birth, 
resurrection and ascension of Christ. The 
war gave an enormous impulse to this 
movement. Nor is the reason far to seek. 

The war was succeeded by au age of dis¬ 
illusion ; it has shattered, at any rate for 
the time, the Victorian belief 
in an automatic law of pro- An Age of 
gress, and revealed the weak- Disillusion 
ness of the foundations upon 
rvhich our civilization rests. There were 
times during the war when men doubted 
whether civilization could be saved ; 
there have been times since when they 
have doubted whether it were worth 
saving. We have in fact become sceptical 
not only about the security but even 
about the value of pur achievements. 
The tremendous advances of science, the 
increase of power over nature in which 
they have resulted, the spread of educa¬ 
tion, of democracy and of what is known 
as culture and enlightenment, do not seem 
to have made men either happier or 
better. On the contrary, they have not 
been able to prevent the greatest social 
catastrophe in history. 

In face of these developments Chris¬ 
tianity has seemed to have lost something 
of its hold. But may not this loss be due 
in part to the fact that it has ceased to be 
Christianity ? Scrutinised by the higher 
criticism, subjected to the study of com¬ 
parative religions, interpreted and re¬ 
interpreted in the light of the spirit of the 
age, mutilated in order to square with the 
doctrine of evolution, riddled by rational¬ 
ism and diluted by Modernism, the faith 
of the Fathers has been so whittled away 
as to be scarcely recognizable. Geologj', for 
example, shows that the world took manv 
millions of years in the creating; the first 
chapter of Genesis says that the creation 
occupied seven days. In order to keep 
religion up to date and bring it into con¬ 
formity with the requirements of science, 
we are told that the word ' day ’ must be 
interpreted symbolically. A ‘ day' is meant 
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to represent not a lapse of twenty-four 
hours, but a period of time of indefinite 
length. But once this method of inter¬ 
pretation is applied to the Bible, it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to assign to it 
any limits. There is no recorded event in 
scripture, from the miracles of Christ to 
the fall of man, which may not, if this 
method of approach be legitimate, be 
interpreted in a symbolic sense or frankly 
be dismissed as allegorical. 

No wonder, it is said, that religion has 
lost its hold; no wonder it has proved 
unable to stem the forces 

Causes of of free thought and 
Fundamentalism agnosticism ; no wonder 
that these forces have 
brought disorder and disillusion in their 
train. The remedy is clear : to aecept 
the Bible as an actual record of his¬ 
torical fact, to interpret its words in 
their literal sense, to denounce as wicked 
all doctrines, such as that of evolution, 
which conflict with those of the Bible, 
and to endeavour by a return to the 
simple faith of the Fathers to rescue 
the modern world from the waves of 
materialism and agnosticism which 
threaten to engulf it. In a world of 
doubt and confusion men are prone to 
take refuge in the certainty of the 
written word. The greater the unhappi¬ 
ness of the age, the greater the disasters 
that beset it, the more insistent does the 
need for this remedy become. And so it 
is to the war more particularly that 
many have attributed the rapid growth 
of Fundamentalism. 

In America, where it is strongest, Funda¬ 
mentalism has organized active opposition 
to the Modernist tendencies described 
above. It seeks to return to a type of 
belief as rigid and as narrow as that 
of seventeenth-century Puritanism. The 
leaders of Fundamentalism, urging the 
transcendental importance of salvation and 
the comparative unimportance of this 
world, do not hesitate to criticise the 
activity of the Church in social service, 
and the attempts of the Modernists to 
bring the Gospel to bear upon social 
affairs. They have endeavoured, in some 
cases with success, to obtain control of the 
state legislatures in America, and, where 
they have done so, have forbidden the 


teaching of evolution in any educational 
institution supported out of the taxes. 

It is, indeed, difficult to assign limits to 
the spread of Fundamentalism. It may 
be that it is a late but evanescent develop¬ 
ment of the war mind which, craving for 
security in a world that has suddenly 
become dangerous, finds it and finds it 
alone in the Scriptures. It is possible on 
the other hand that it expresses a perma¬ 
nent need of the age, a need which is itself 
a reaction from the materialism of science 
and the soullessness of industry. In this 
event it may conceivably prove to be the 
first stirring of a real awakening of faith. 

Similar causes have contributed to the 
spread of Roman Catholicism in non- 
Catholic countries. Roman Catholicism 
provides a creed in the very fixity and 
definiteness of which believers find security 
and comfort. When everything seems 
doubtful and old be¬ 
liefs are going by the Converts gained by 
board, the rigidity and Roman Catholicism 
stability of dogma as¬ 
sumes for certain minds a new quality of 
appeal. Where the dogma is not only 
definite but detailed, and purports to 
provide not only a guide to conduct but a 
' right attitude of mind ’ upon all the ques¬ 
tions of the day, its attractions for such 
minds increase in proportion to the diffi¬ 
culty of the times and the complexity of 
the issues upon which the individual is 
called upon to adopt a view. 

During the war, moreover, the Roman 
Catholic Church derived considerable ad¬ 
vantage from the fact that it was a non¬ 
national church. The pope was enabled 
to adopt an impartial standpoint, and to 
follow the dictates of humanity and the 
principles of religion unhindered by the 
demands of patriotism or the necessity of 
thinking evil of the enemies of the state. 
He continued to give signal evidences 
of the Christian spirit in the repeated 
notes which he addressed to the bel¬ 
ligerent powers, urging them to consider 
peace by negotiation; in his efforts to 
mitigate the ferocity of reprisals, and to 
ameliorate the condition of prisoners in 
all belligerent countries; and in the 
arrangements for the transfer of prisoners, 
for many of which he was responsible. 
It is to these expressions of the spirit of 
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Christ, a< rare as they were praiseworthy, 
that some part of the added prestige of 
the Catholic Church after the war must 
be ascribed. As to the growth of its 
influence in non-Catholic countries there 
can be no doubt. Both in England and in 
the United States the number of Roman 
Catholics has been steadily growing ; the 
number of annual conversions increases 
from year to year (in England and Wales 
from 6,5x1 in 1914 to 12,064 i n I 9 2 7 ) • 
there are no complaints of dwindling 
church congregations, and a movement is 
on foot for the opening of new churches. 

In the sermon by Dr. Barnes quoted 
above the preacher referred to the growth 
of superstitious cults and 
Spiritualism heterodox heliefs conse- 
and its appeal quent upon the general drift 
away from the churches. 
Spiritualism and Christian Science were 
mentioned as instances of such cults or 
beliefs, and stigmatised as variants of 
primitive and obsolete superstitions, 
symptoms of a religious decay which, in 
common with unorthodox belief in general, 
have always flourished when orthodox 
faith is at a low ebb. 

Of the hostility of the churches to 
what we may call these substitute beliefs, 
which are recognized as being in some 
sense the competitors of orthodox religion 
for the spiritual allegiance of the people, 
there can be little doubt. The conference 
of bishops, known as the Sixth Lambeth 
Conference, which met under the presi¬ 
dency of the archbishop of Canterbury 
in the summer of 1920, went out of its 
way to define the attitude of the Church 
of England to spiritualism and Christian 
Science as one of declared hostility. The 
conference saw grave dangers in the 
tendency to make a religion of spiritualism, 

' the practice of which as a cult involves 
the subordination of the intelligence and 
the will to unknown forces and person¬ 
alities,’ while the teaching of Christian 
Science ' cannot be reconciled with the 
fundamental truths of the Christian faith 
and the teaching of Scripture.’ 

Under the heading of psychical research 
or spiritualism there are grouped together 
a number of very varied occurrences— 
table-rapping, automatic writing, water 
divining, poltergeist phenomena and many 


others—most of which have no bearing 
on the question of individual survival 
after death, and none of which can be 
regarded as providing definite evidence 
of such survival. Before the war the 
investigation of these phenomena was 
viewed with hostility by professional 
scientists and with indifference by the 
general public ; nor was there any evidence 
of a widespread desire to ascertain whether 
individual survival could or could not be 
established. A questionnaire was, in fact, 
sent out in 1904 with the object of testing 
this desire, and the results, as analysed by 
Dr. Schiller in the Proceedings of the 
Psychical Research Society, indicated that 
only in a few minds, and in those whose 
interest was quickened by recent bereave¬ 
ment, was this desire actively present. 

The war cut off thousands of young 
men in the prime of life and brought sudden 
bereavement to large numbers of homes, 
with the result that public 
interest in spiritualism sud- Senselessness 
denly became active, and of Death 
psychical research, which 
had previously occupied the position of 
the Cinderella of the sciences, became at 
once popular and reputable. The reason 
is not far to seek. There is something 
peculiarly pointless about death, especially 
when it strikes down men whose powers 
are still unabated. We cannot bring our¬ 
selves to believe that this is really the end, 
that the strength and the laughter, the 
prowess and the skill, the knowledge and 
aspirations of the lost one have all come 
to nothing. Such a conclusion is repellent 
to our reason and wounding to our conceit ; 
it robs human life of dignity and divests it 
of meaning, making of the adventure of 
living, that seems to us so important, a 
mere purposeless incident, devoid alike of 
value and significance. Add to this the 
craving of those bereaved to see again the 
face and to hear the voice of the loved one 
who has gone, and the lively interest 
in the question of individual survival 
which war generates is readily intelligible. 

Nor is it an impartial interest; it is 
predisposed from the beginning by the 
strongest possible incentive to believe 
that there is survival, and, since the 
majority of the students of psychical 
research, including all those whose 
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enthusiasm outruns their sense of the value 
of evidence, are themselves convinced 
that there is, the post-war popularity 
of spiritualism as a means not only of 
establishing the continued existence of 
the dead, but of communicating with 
them, needs no further explanation. 

The less desirable elements in this 
change of attitude on the part of the public 
found expression in the outburst of 
credulity that was incidentally responsible 
for the legends of the ' Angels of Mons ’ 
and the ' Russians from Archangel,' an 
outburst to which the ministrations of 
quack mediums were invoked to give a 
quasi-scientific countenance. Professional 
' psychics ' attained an enormous vogue, 
and assumed the role of the modern 
successors of those astrologists, alchemists, 
fortune tellers and magicians who in every 
age have flourished on the fears and hopes 
bred of times of stress and danger. Even 
when the mediums were not deliberately 
fraudulent, they were persons devoid of 
scientific training and innocent of any 
suspicion of the tricks which their psy¬ 
chology was capable of playing on them. 

A more reputable status, however, was 
afforded to the whole movement by the 
publication in 1916 of 
Sir Oliver Lodge Sir Oliver Lodge’s Ray- 
nnd‘Raymond’ mond. The book gives 
an account of the com¬ 
munications, purporting to come through 
a medium, Mrs. Leonard, from Sir 
Oliver’s son who had been killed in the 
war. Neither about the quality nor the 
quantity of these communications was 
there anything remarkable. The account 
of the life of those who had passed over, 
a life in which ghosts smoked cigars and 
drank whiskies and sodas, did not differ 
markedly from the descriptions of the 
‘ summerland,’ as it is called, that had 
been the stock in trade of psychic com¬ 
munications for the preceding fifty years ; 
nor had sceptics any more difficulty in 
assigning a perfectly natural explanation 
to the events recorded. 

Nevertheless the reputation of Sir Oliver 
Lodge and the state of mind of the public 
ensured for the book an unprecedented 
publicity. Scores of similar books written 
by less distinguished authorities followed 
in its train, and the stimulus to research 


provided by this great accession of public 
interest continued for many years after 
the war. It is perhaps needless to add that 
no definite and agreed evidence of survival 
has rewarded the wave of popular interest, 
although a great deal of new light has 
been thrown on this obscure borderland 
between science and religion. 

To considerations similar to those which 
have caused the recent vogue of spiri¬ 
tualism must be attri¬ 
buted the spread of The tenets of 
Christian Science. Spiri- Christian Science 
tualism has flourished 

because men have been unable to 

tolerate the apparent pointlessness and 
futility of death ; death, they have argued, 
cannot be really what it seems—it would 
be too meaningless. Christian Science has 
spread because of men’s refusal to accept 
the apparent pointlessness and futility of 
pain. That pain should be just what it 
seems is no more tolerable than that 

death should be just what it seems; it 
must, therefore, be in some sense illusory. 
And Christian Science, which has asserted 
that it is illusory, in the sense that a 
right attitude of mind combined with 
the proper exercise of will can cause it 
to disappear, has flourished accordingly. 
When a generation to which pain has 
hitherto been an incident is suddenly 

subjected to gross physical suffering in 
its most appalling forms, the temptation 
to adopt this point of view is very 
strong. To reject it is to imply a doubt 
on the one hand of the goodness of God, 
and on the other of the supremacy of 
mind over matter. That pain is in a 
sense unreal, that God does not will it, 
and that it arises because of man’s own 
wickedness has always been the teaching 
of orthodox Christianity. But suffering 
men and women may well require a more 
concrete and sensational application of the 
doctrine than the Church permits. 

Christian Science, which teaches, first, 
that pain is unreal, and secondly, if some¬ 
what inconsistently, that faith in God 
combined with prayer and supplication 
will cause it to disappear, has appealed 
with peculiar force to the needs of the 
time. On the positive side there is the fact 
that drastic ills require a drastic remedy, 
and that, where the universe appears to 
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be given over to the powers of darkness, 
and men’s traditional beliefs are subjected 
to an intolerable strain, those who still 
cling to a faith in the goodness of the 
scheme of things demand a creed as dra¬ 
matic as the fears it is designed to allay. 

Christian Science is a challenging asser¬ 
tion of the goodness of God, of his direct 
intervention in the affairs of men, and of 
the supremacy of the spirit over the flesh. 
It was, therefore, admirably adapted to 
the circumstances of the time, which 
called for a dramatic vindication of beliefs 
that there seemed only too much ground 
for doubting. 

The following figures provide in this 
connexion an interesting contrast. A 
comparison between church and chapel 
attendances in a typical 
Decline in London area with a 
Church attendance population of over 80,000 
shows that in 18S6-7 
the total number of persons attending was 
12,996, and the average attendances in 44 
services was 295. In 1902-3 the total was 
10,370, and the average at 56 services 
184. In 1927 the total was only 3,960 and the 
average in 62 services was 63. In 1906 
the Anglican and free churches could 
claim between them 6,455,719 Sunday- 
school scholars. In 1918 the number had 
shrunk to 4,748,872. 

During the same period the number of 
Christian Science churches increased with 
great rapidity. Whereas in 1910 there 
were 1,207, of which 1,077 were i n the 
United States and 58 in England, in 1920 
the corresponding figures were 1.804, 1,590 
and 98 respectively, and in 1926 the total 
number of churches had risen to 2,250, 
In 1914 some 1,500 Christian Science 
lectures were given to about 1,000,000 
people; in 1926, 3,432 lectures were 
given to approximately 2,669,890 people. 
Christian Science doctrines have spread 
since the war to France, Germany, Italy, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Russia, 
Holland and Greece. The spread of faith 
healing, which was a feature of the years 
1923-25, and the beliefs which it implies 
may be attributed to the same causes. 

A few words must be added on psycho¬ 
analysis, the growth of which was so 
marked a characteristic of the post-war 
years. Between this growth and the 


decline of orthodox faith already recorded 
it is not difficult to trace a definite con¬ 
nexion. The work of Freud and Jung 
and their respective folloivers has demon¬ 
strated beyond the possibility of doubt 
that very little, if any, of our experience 
is lost to us. Whenever we say that we 
forget something that has happened, 
what we do is to repress it into an uncon¬ 
scious region of our minds. The mind, in 
fact, has invisible extensions as real and 
as important as the area -which is normally 
accessible to consciousness. Now when 
an idea or experience is forgotten, is 
repressed, that is to say, into this un¬ 
conscious region, it does not necessarily 
cease to be active. It exerts an influence 
upon our conscious thinking which is none 
the less potent because unperceived, deter¬ 
mining alike the colour of our thoughts 
and the direction of our 
wishes. This doctrine is The cult of 
developed by many psy- Psycho-analysis 
cho-analysts into the asser¬ 
tion that virtually all our conscious 
thoughts and desires ‘ spring,’ to adopt 
their phrase, ‘from the unconscious.' 

It will be readily seen that this doctrine 
cuts at the basis of human responsibility. 
We are not responsible for the contents 
of our unconscious ; we do not know what 
is going on in it, and we cannot, therefore, 
control it. Nevertheless, we are told that 
what happens in consciousness is the 
direct outcome of the sum total of the in¬ 
fluences exercised upon consciousness by 
the unconscious. It is not here main¬ 
tained that this doctrine is true in all 
that it asserts; nor is its bearing upon 
the question of free will necessarily such 
as is here stated. Some part of it is, 
however, quite certainly true, and all of 
it is exceedingly popular. A great many 
people do in one form or another hold 
the doctrines popularised by the psycho¬ 
analysts, and their view of human person¬ 
ality and human freedom is unconsciously 
affected thereby. In this tendency, which 
psycho-analysis undoubtedly encourages, 
to diminish human responsibility the 
relationship between its spread and the 
decline of orthodox faith is to be found. 

The average human being cannot endure 
the thought that he is a completely free 
agent, the burden of being able to think 
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and to do precisely what he pleases being 
for the ordinary man intolerable. That 
is why the army and the church have 
always been his two most popular institu¬ 
tions. All codes of morals, and we may 
add most religions, owe their effectiveness 
and appeal to their whole-hearted recog¬ 
nition of this fact. The}' have not 
hesitated to tell the individual how to 
act and what to think in any moral or 
spiritual difficulty with which he may be 
confronted, and in so doing they have 
transferred the burden of his freedom to 
their own shoulders. 

The most striking example of the part 
played by religion in thus lightening the 
load of human responsibility is afforded by 
the Christian doctrine of repentance and 
forgiveness. A man sins—that is to say, 
he acts in a way repugnant to his con¬ 
science or moral sense. As a consequence 
the moral sense which he has outraged 
proceeds to make him wretched; he 
feels, as we say, remorse. This process 
remains unaffected, whether we regard the 
moral sense as an unconscious recognition 
of the fact that something 
The burden has been done of which society 
of Freedom will disapprove, that is, as an 
unconscious fear of public 
opinion, as a survival of tribal taboos, 
or as a direct intimation given to the 
individual of those actions of which God 
disapproves. So long as the individual’s 
sense of complete accountability for his 
wrongful action continues, the remorse 
persists. The Christian religion provides 
an avenue of escape from this feeling of 
remorse by assuring him that, if he con¬ 
fesses his sin and repents of it sincerely, 
then God will forgive him, and it will be 
as if he had never sinned at all. 

It will be seen that in affording a way 
of escape from the continuing results of 
our actions, by putting a term, as it were, 
to our moral accountability, this aspect 
of faith abates something of the full 
rigour of the doctrine of human responsi¬ 
bility, and so lightens the terrible burden 
of human freedom. But, if he is to find the 
solace effective, the individual must be 
quickened by a lively faith in God and 
His mercy. When this faith is sapped, it 
becomes necessary for him to find some 
other method of avoiding, at least in his 


own eyes, the full measure of moral 
accountability for his actions. He must 
find some means of stilling the repicaches 
of his conscience, and no better method of 
achieving this end than Luat oftered by 
psycho-analysis could well be devised. 

In assuring him that the springs of his 
conduct lie in the unconscious, that the 
desires arising therefrom escape detection 
and so evade control, it also destroys his 
accountability for his actions, and so 
diminishes the full rigour of his sense of 
freedom. Its appeal, therefore, to those 
whose faith has suffered as a result of the 
war is based in part upon that same need 
of human nature in which the appeal of 
religion was grounded. The growth of the 
one is the natural counterpart of the 
decline of the other. 

So far as philosophy in the strict sense 
is concerned, the war does not seem to 
have had any discernible effect upon 
current metaphysics. It is, in any event, 
too early as yet to affirm with any certitude 
that such developments as have occurred 
have been due to or even influenced by 
the war. Certain tempting 
theories may be, and have The War and 
been, advanced; as, for Metaphysics 
example, that the growth in 
favour of the theory of the limited deity, 
a view which finds expression in one or 
other of the various forms of the modern 
doctrine of creative evolution, is the 
outcome of men’s recognition of the 
incompatibility of an all-powerful God 
who is also benevolent with the phenomena 
of war; that the acceptance of that 
interpretation of the universe with which 
Thomas Hardy’s novels have made us 
familiar, an interpretation which ascribes 
the occurrence of events to the operations 
of a blind and indifferent fate, is the 
product of war psychology; or that the 
modem insistence upon the importance of 
instinct as determining man’s conduct, 
and the consequent belittlement of the part 
played by reason, is due to the same cause. 

But interesting as these speculations 
are, it is impossible to substantiate them. 
It is equally certain that there would be. 
no general agreement with regard to any 
particular connexion which we might 
seek to establish between these undoubted 
tendencies of modem thought and the war. 
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11918 Nov.: Gcrminy submits to armntice terms dic¬ 

tated by Allies (nth). Yu.;o-blav constitu¬ 
tions! monarchy and Austrian, Czecho- 
Slnv ikhn and Hungarian republics proclaimed. 
William II abdicates. Bulgaria: Ferdinand 
abd. ; acc. Boris. 

Great Britain : Lloyd George’s coalition ministry. 

11919 Jan.: Peaie C>inference of Pans opened between 

the * big fne,’ attended bj the Associated 
Poi.ers. 

Feb.: Ebert elected president of German Re¬ 
public. 

March : Communists seize Hungarian government. 
April: Conftrence adopts League of Nations 
Covenant. 

June : Treaty of Versailles signed. 

Aug.: Rumanians occupy Budapest. Anglo- 
Persian and Anglo-Afgban agreements. 

Sept. : D’Annunzio seizes Fiutne. Peace treaty of 
St. Germain-en-Lave with Austria. 

Oct.: International Labour Conference for ex¬ 
amination of common industrial problems 
opened at Washington. 

Nov.: Peace treaty of Neuilly with Bulgaria. 

Dec.: Government of India Act, applying Dyarrhy 
in British India. 

11920 Jan.: Mustapha Kemal in Anatolia ; ' National 

Pact ’ of Angora. 

First meeting of League of Nations Council. 

Feb.: War between Poland and Soviet Russia; 

Esthonian treaty of Dorpat with Russia. 

March : U.S.A. reject Versailles treaty. 

German troops enter the Ruhr to suppress 
communist disorders. 

April: French troops occupy Frankfort and Darm¬ 
stadt, 

Conference of San Remo allots mandates. 

June : Greek advance against Turks in Asia Minor, 
reace Treaty of the Trianon with Hungary. 
Settlement of Aaiand Islands question between 
Sweden and Finland by reference to the 
League. 

July: Germany at the Spa conference on repara¬ 
tions. 

Aug.: Treaty between Czechoslovakia and Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Treaty of S6vres with Turkey (unratified). 
Russo-Latvian treaty. 

Russians invading Poland defeated on the 
Vistula. 

Oct.: Russo-Polish armistice; Polish troops take 
Vilna. 

Nov.: Treaty of Rapallo (Italy and Yugo-Slavia) 
to settle Fiume question. 

First meeting of League of Nations Assembly. 
U.S.A. : Election of President Harding. 

Dec. : Irish Government Act becomes law. 

11921 Russian treaties with Persia, Afghanistan and 

Angora. Conferences of Paris and London. 
March : Russo-Polish peace of Riga ; alliance of 
Poland and Rumania; Anglo-Russian trade 
agreement. 

Germany declares to incredulous Allies that she 
cannot pay. Sanctions put in force. 

June : Little Entente linked up. British Imperial 
Conference. 

Aug.: 5ilesian question referred to the League. 
U.S.A. issues invitations to the Washington 
Conference on reduction of naval armaments. 
Nov. : Washington Conference opened. Albanian 
republic recognized. 

Dec.: Four Powers Treaty takes place of Anglo- 
Japanese alliance. Treaty of Washington. 

11022 Jan.: Cannes conference. 

Feb.: Court of International Justice opened. 

Great Britain declares Egypt independent, with 
reservations for security! 

April: Genoa conference ; German-Soviet treaty 
of Rapallo ; temporary non-aggression pact. 
Aug.; Greek rout at Kalahissar, 

Sept. : Turks burn Smyrna and march on Straits. 

Constantine abd.; acc. George II. 

Oct.: Neutrality of Straits preserved; armistice 
of Mudania. Fascist ministry in Italy under 
Mussolini. Bonar Law ministry in England. 
Angora government abolishes Sultanate. 

Nov.: Flight of sultan ; Abdul Mejid made khalif. 
Conference of Lausanne opens for settlement of 
Turkish question. 


1923 Jan. : Germans declared in default with repara¬ 

tions ; Ruhr occupied by French and Belgian 
troops. Gennanv issues passive resistance 
order: fall of the mark. Turks reject the 
draft treaty of Lausanne. 

Feb. : China denounces treaties with Japan. 

Vilna recognized as Polish territory.* 

May : German proposals rejected. First Baldwin 
ministry. 

July: Turkey accepts amended Lausanne treaty. 

Entente relations strained by Ruhr question. 

Aug.: Stresemann ministry takes office. 

U.S.A. : Acc President Coolidge. 

Sept. : Cancellation of passive resistance order. 

Greek-Italian question of Corfu settled. 

Spain : Dictatorship of Primo dc Rivera. 

Oct. : Mustapha Kemal Turkish president. 

Dec. : Two committees of experts appointed to 
examine German reparation question. 

Greek republic proclaimed. 

1924 Jan. : Adriatic treaty (Italy and Yugo-Slavia). 

Macdonald ministry in England. 

Feb. : Turkish government abolishes Khalifate. 

March : Adoption of Dawes Reparation Report. 

July : London. Conference ; U.S.A. agree to take 
part in Reparation Commission. 

Aug.: French begin evacuation of Ruhr. 

Oct. : England and Turkey accept League settle¬ 
ment of Irak boundary. Publication of Zin¬ 
oviev letter; second Baldwin ministry. The 
League adopts Geneva protocol, which is 
rejected by England in favour of regional 
pacts (Nov.). 

Nov. : President Coolidge re-elected. 

England rejects Russian commercial treaties. 

Dec. : Sun Yat-sen’s government recognized. 

1925 Feb. : Germany suggests a security pact relating to 

the Rhineland. 

April : Hindenburg elected German president, but 
disappoints the hopes of the Junkers. 

May: Anti-foreign (especially against British and 
Japanese) riots in China. 

March : Sun Yat-sen d.; constant hostilities be¬ 
tween the Kuomintang Nationalist government 
in the south and Chang Tso-lin’s military 
government at Peking. 

July : German proposal receiving favourable con¬ 
sideration, but a supplementary pact relating 
to the eastern German frontier does not com¬ 
mand the adherence of England and Italy. 

Oct. : Arising out of this the Locanio Conference 
meets, with Germany on the same footing as 
the other powers, in an unprecedented atmos¬ 
phere of conciliation and good will. 

Rhineland pact adopted, with a series of arbitra¬ 
tion conventions. 

Demirkapu incident; frontier collision of Greek 
and Bulgar forces; war averted by interven¬ 
tion of the League. 

Dec.: Ratification of Locarno treaties; British 
begin evacuation of Cologne. Deposition of 
shah of Persia ; Rhiza Khan elected shah. 

1928 March : Germany’s admission to the League sus¬ 
pended by action of Spain and Brazil. 

England : Long coal and short general strike. 

Rise of Chiang Kai-shek as general of the Kuo¬ 
mintang. 

Aug. : French operations against Abd el-Krira. 

Sept. : Germany enters the League of Nations. 

Nov.: British Imperial conference adumbrates 
without defining the meaning of ‘ Dominion 
status.’ 

1927 Spring: Kuomintang captures Hankow, Shanghai 

and Nanking. 

Numerous minor arbitration and security treaties ; 
failure of Geneva conference on reduction of 
naval armaments. 

1928 April : Kellogg formula for the outlawry of war 

submitted to the great powers. 

June : Chang Tso-lin d. ; Kuomintang established 
at Peking. Chiang Kai-shek president (Oct.). 

Aug.: Acceptance of Kellogg Pact by fifteen 
‘ nations,* followed by others. 

Dec.: Albanian republic elects King Ahmed Beg 

Zogu. 

Afghan revolt against Amanullah. 

1929 Jan.: U.S.A. ratify Kellogg Pact. 

Absolutist revolution in Yugo-Slavia. 

Feb.; Vatican treaty with Italy restoring temporal 
sovereignty to the Papacy. 
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or four years and a hundred days all 
Europe and much of the world out¬ 
side Europe had been whirling in 
the maelstrom of the Great War 
without time or thought to spare for any¬ 
thing but the war in some of its many 
aspects. The war had wrecked the foun¬ 
dations of the entire pre-war fabric— 
international, industrial, constitutional, 
social, religious. All the greater historic 
states and peoples, with the exception only 
of Spain, the Dutch, the Swiss and the 
Scandinavians, had been involved in it as 
active or at least nominal belligerents; 
among the active belligerents, determina¬ 
tion to win at whatever cost had over¬ 
shadowed every other consideration. 

When it ended, the Austrian, Russian 
and Turkish empires had cea-ed to exist, 
though Austria, Russia and Turkey sur¬ 
vived ,' the German empire in Europe was 
intact save for Alsace, but was no longer 
focussed in the person of an emperor. 
Half a dozen nationalities, or groups, had 
separated themselves from the broken 
empires and were clamouring for recog¬ 
nition as independent states, apart from 
the territorial claims upon one or another 
of them of other already established states. 
The territorial chaos was incomparably 
greater than it had been when Napoleon 
was interned in St. Helena. 

Chaotic State of the Post-war World 

ot less was the industrial chaos. For 
the industrial world had been drained 
of its young manhood to fight instead 
of training itself in industry; millions of 
these had perished, and millions more 
were physically wrecked or at least partially 
incapacitated, and industrial employment 
during those years had been restricted 
to the production of the bare necessities 
of life or of munitions of war in some form 
—not wealth, but the machinery for de¬ 
stroying wealth; machinery which had 
been appallingly successful in effecting 
the purpose for which it had been created, 
while it perished simultaneously itself. 
Again, on all sides governments were 


tottering, if they had not aireadv fallen ; 
the governing capacity of the governing 
classes, if not of all governments, was in 
the crucible ; they were responsible for 
the war, the mismanagement of the 
war, and all the havoc that it had 
wrought. In the more democratically 
ruled countries hostility to the old ord< r 
was less virulent: most unihiit influx- 
which had been mo-t despotically ruled in 
the interests of paitieular -m turns of Un- 
community. But m all was the vims. 

Ethically the disappearance of 1 emu¬ 
lated discipline at home among the young, 
coupled with the i(.-action of their elders 
against the rigid discipline of battle service 
to which they had willingly or unwillingly 
submitted themselves, told heavily again-t 
moral restraints of every kind ; while the 
fearful devastation and suffering caused 
men, when they turned their thoughts 
to religion, to feel as they had felt in the 
days of the Norman King Stephen when 
they cried out that ' Christ and His saints 
slept.’ The world, to put the thing in 
its simplest terms, had to recover balance, 
and for years after the war was over it 
was still rocking. 

Objects ot the Peace Makers 

ith the cessation of hostilities, the 
first necessity of the moment was to 
ensure against their present recrudescence, 
which, from the point of view of the victors, 
meant to paralyse Germany for hostile 
action. That was practically effected by the 
terms of the armistice," which imposed on 
her immediate disarmament and surrender 
to the victors of military stores and material. 
The next step was to formulate such a 
general settlement as should proride the 
strongest possible guarantee for the futuie 
against the resort to arms for the adjust¬ 
ment of international differences. Theo¬ 
retically, the Vienna Congress of 1S14-15 
had the same object in view; but it failed 
to attain it, though it had prevented 
international wars for nearly forty years. 

Precedent demanded the immediate 
adjustment of inter - state boundaries, 
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transfers of territory, recognition of new 
states, indemnities which the victors were 
entitled to claim from the vanquished in 
the great conflict. But much more than 
this was required if the peace was to end 
not only the war which had just been 
fought to a finish, but the menace of wars 
greater and even more destructive in the 
future. The matter was taken in hand 
by the ‘ big five ' who had been mainly 
instrumental in winning the war—France, 
Great Britain representing the British 
Empire, the United States of America, 
Italy and Japan ; in consultation with 
the minor states but clearly with the inten¬ 
tion that what the ' big five 1 agreed upon 
must prevail; though with the serious 
difficulty in the background that America 
might—as she ultimately did-—refuse to 
ratify the decisions of her representative, 
President Woodrow Wilson. 


which the American president took .a very 
leading part, since it was largely based 
upon the ‘ fourteen points ’ which he had 
enumerated as essential, and it was he who 
most unhesitatingly insisted on the inclu¬ 
sion of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations as a fundamental portion of the 
treaty itself—something vitally different 
from the ' Holy Alliance,’ not of peoples 
but of princes, with which Alexander I, 
having the same object in view, had sought 
so ineffectually to supplement the Treaty 
of Vienna in 1815. 

he treaty, then, was to be a treaty of 
peace between the victors and Ger¬ 
many to which all the signatories would 
be pledged ; to be supplemented by further 
treaties with Germany’s allies. The enor¬ 
mous task of shaping and drafting it 
was carried through in the first months 



This however was a point which did not of 1919 by the representatives of the big 
affect the drafting of the peace treaty, in five—though Japan took active part in it 

only when it dealt with matters 
in which she was concerned 
—with the assistance of the 
delegates of the other states 
in relation to matters with 
which they were directly con¬ 
cerned. Germany's share in it 
was confined to ineffectual 
protests against terms which 
were imposed upon her, having 
as the only alternative the 
advance of the Allied armies 
into the territories which she 
was no longer in a position to 
defend. On May 7 the German 
delegates met the delegates of 
the ' Allied and Associated ’ 
powers, who were already in 
possession of the treaty terms. 
They were given some six 
weeks to accept or reject them ; 
but it was not till June 2S, 
when they had been threatened 
with an immediate advance 
of the Allied troops, that 
the Treaty of Versailles was 
THE GERMAN FLEET SURRENDERS IN 19:8 actua l ly signed bv the a S - 

The terms of the armistice imposed by the Allies included 1 _, „ • ’ 

the surrender of all German submarines and the internment of sembled delegates m the same 


many of their warships. Of the German surface ships which 
came to Rosyth for internment on November 21, 1918, the 
majority was sunk by their crews at Scapa on June 21, 1919. 
Photo, Royal Air Force , Official Crown copyright 


Hall of Mirrors where, in 1871, 
William I had been proclaimed 
German emperor. 
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THE SIGNING OF THE PEACE AT VERSAILLES IN 1919 
The international peace treaty that concluded the Great War was signed in the historic Hall ol 
Mirrors at Versailles on June 28, 1919, and its signature is the subject of this tine painting by Sir 
William Orpen. Seated, from left to right, are General Tasker Bliss, Colonel House, Henry White, 
Robert Lansing, Wilson, Clemenceau, Lloyd George, Bonar Latv, Arthur Balfour, Viscount Milner, 
G. N. Barnes and Marquis Saionzi; signing, the German delegate, Dr. Johannes Bell, 

Copyright Imperial IVor Museum 

The treaty opened with the Covenant penal or otherwise, to be exacted from her. 

of the League of Nations, to which the As a matter of course Alsace-Lorraine— 

‘ High Contracting Parties ’ declared their the provinces taken from France in 1871 

agreement, and then proceeded to the re- —were restored to France. East Prussia 

construction of the map of Europe in remained attached to Germany, subject 

relation to Germany and the conditions, to local plebiscites, which proved to be 
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afterwards 


decisively in favour of that course; but 
she was deprived of the trans-Niemen 
territory, which was subsequently allotted 
to the new state of Lithuania. Poland 
was restored as an independent state, 
with a corridor to the port of Danzig, 
which was to be an independent free city 
under the protection of the League of 
Nations. Czecho - Slovakia, comprising 
what had been the northern Slavonic 
provinces of the Austrian empire, except¬ 
ing those which were again attached to 
Poland, was also recognized as an in¬ 
dependent state. The question whether 
certain Germanised portions of these lands 
should remain German or be included in 
Poland was left to later settlement, 
preferably by local plebiscite. Denmark's 
claim to Slesvig, of which Prussia had 
deprived her in 1S64, was to be decided 
by plebiscites, which ultimately gave one 
portion of it to Denmark and another to 
Prussia. There were adjustments with 
regard to Belgian territory and a highly 
complicated arrangement with regard to 
the German Rhineland on the French 
frontier, which for ten years to come was 
to prove a fruitful source of friction. 

The territorial arrange¬ 
ments of the Treaty of 
Versailles were theoreti¬ 
cally completed by the 
supplementary treaties 
with Germany’s former 
allies. The Austrian treaty 
of St. Germain-en-Laye 
opened with the ‘ Coven¬ 
ant.’ It divided what had 
been the Austrian empire 
into the separate states 
of Austria, Hungary and 
Czecho-Slovakia, while it 
transferred Galicia to 
Poland, Bukovina and 
part of Transylvania to 
Rumania, and the South 
Slav districts to Serbia, 
and gave to Italy not 
only all the Italian-speak¬ 
ing districts, but also the 
German-speaking districts 
of South Tirol. The most 
serious difficulties here were 
in the adjustment of the 


rival claims of Italy atid Serbia or 
Yugo-Slavia. The treaty of the Trianon 
with Hungary, the other member of the 
former official Dual Monarchy, of which 
various portions had been assigned to 
Czecho-Slovakia, Yugo-Slavia or Rumania, 
leaving Hungary about half its former 
size, was not completed until June, 
1920. Bulgaria, by the treaty of Neuillv 
(November), lost her coast line on the 
Aegean, but was secured ' economic out¬ 
lets ’ thereto. The Treaty of Sevres with 
Turkey was never signed by the sultan, 
so that it passed into oblivion. The 
United States having declined to commit 
themstdves to the League Covenant, that 
power was not a party to any of the 
treaties, but made its own separate terms 
with each of the states with whom it had 
itself been at war. 

Other independent states appeared in 
the new map of Europe, on the Baltic. 
Soviet Russia had so far committed itself 
to doctrines of ' self-determination,’ the 
principle on which the powers had en¬ 
deavoured to base their treaties, that it 
could raise no objection when these pro¬ 
vinces separated themselves from her. 



REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ‘BIG FOUR’ 


Of the ' big five ' mainly concerned in arranging the terms of the 
peace treaty that ended the Great War, Japan only took active 
part in so far as she was herself affected. Representatives of the 
other four powers, Britain, Italy, France and America, are (left fo 
right) Lloyd George, Orlando, Clemenceau and Woodrow Wilson. 
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At the head of the Baltic came Finland, 
then Esthonia, then Latvia and finally 
Lithuania, which had been united with 
Poland under one crown since her Duke 
Jagellon (see page 3008) acquired the 
Polish crown, an association which was 
now terminated. 

The rearrangement made by the Treaty 
of Vienna .a century earlier, after the 
Napoleonic wars, had been based wholly 
upon monarchist doctrines of dynastic 
legitimism, entirely ignoring ideas of 
nationality or affinity, and the claims of 
peoples—as distinguished from the dynasts 
—to a voice in their own disposal. Now, 
' sceptre and crown had tumbled down ’ in 
the defeated states ; there was no thought 
of restoring them ; Romanovs, Hapsburgs 
and Hohenzollerns had fallen, and with 
them all the lesser dynasties of the German 
Empire. I11 the new settlement, dynastic 
claims counted for nothing ; the purpose 
in view was to give to national affinities 
the first claim to consideration and, so far 
as was practrcable, to minor groups which 
did not desire or could not be accorded 
rndependence the right of self-determina¬ 
tion ; that is, of choosing for themselves 
by plebiscite the recognized state to which 
they should be attached. But in many 
areas the populations were compounded 
of diverse or positively antagonistic 
elements, so that any attempted solution 
must fail to be satisfactory to all. That 
dissatisfaction would rise to angry and 
even perilous heights was hardly to be 
doubted; but no settlement conld con¬ 
ceivably have been made which would not 
have involved that risk. 

Settlement Outside Europe: the ‘Mandate’ 

ermany was the only one among the 
defeated powers which had possessed 
dominions over sea. From them she had 
been completely ejected in the course of 
the war, and by the peace treaty she 
resigned all claims to them. They were 
not annexed to any power, but were dealt 
with by ' mandate ’ under the terms of 
the League Covenant, which entrusted 
their administration for the most part to 
Great Britain, to be ruled in the interests 
of their respective populations. Mandatory 
powers were to be in effect trustees for the 


League. Arabia remained under the chief 
who had been proclaimed sultan of the 
Hejaz; in 1920 the mandate for the 
administration of Syria was given to 
France, and for Mesopotamia and Pales¬ 
tine to Great Britain. For the time the 
Porte retained almost nothing in Europe 
except Constantinople, the terms of the 
armistice with Turkey remaining in force 
as the Treaty of Sevres was unsigned. 

Difficulties of European Reconstruction 

N the reconstruction of the map of 
Europe the treaties dealt with a sub¬ 
ject bristling with difficulties, conflicting 
interests and sources of friction not only 
between victors and vanquished but also 
among the victors themselves; but by 
cresting the League of Nations (see 
Chapter 1S3) it was hoped that they had 
at the same time provided an instrument 
by means of which defects in the treaties 
might be subsequently compensated, since 
it was morally certain that defects would 
be found. But besides the territorial 
arrangements and the creation of the 
League, they had to deal with another 
extremely thorny subject—the reparations 
and indemnities which the victors severally 
might justly claim from the vanquished 
for the sufferings and losses inflicted by a 
war for which in the view of the former 
the whole responsibility lay upon the 
latter; who, as they held, had also 
conducted it with an unprecedented 
disregard of the recognized ethics of 
warfare between civilized states. And as 
against those claims they had to calculate 
the effective capacity for making them 
good. And in addition they had to 
provide security against any attempted 
repetition of the offence of which in then 
view those powers had been guilty. 

The fear of renewed German military 
aggression in the future was in the nature 
of things much more prominent for France 
and Belgium than for anyone else ; on the 
question of the share of compensation due 
to itself and to others every state had its 
own views, and those views were divergent; 
and on the question of capacity to pay 
there were not and could not be adequate 
data, while there was everywhere a strong 
popular disposition to ex? ct the uttermost 
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farthing rather than to consider tire 
general economic effect of so doing. 

The problematic character of the whole 
situation was further complicated by the 
fact that Russia was an unknown and 
incalculable quantity. The powers found 
themselves quite unable to recognize the 
Soviet government as one which could 
be relied upon to keep faith and carry 
out its engagements; since its agents 
were notoriously and avowedly employed 
abroad in a propaganda which aimed at 
the overthrow of all existing governments, 
its activities within Russia itself were 
condemned by all civilized opinion, and 
it had already repudiated all obligation to 
carry out engagements undertaken by the 
Russian government in the past. The 
powers desired to revive a settled order; 
Russia desired to destroy settled order; 
the two aims being obviously incompatible, 
there was no possibility of arriving at 
agreement as to the means. The powers 
wanted security, and Soviet Russia was a 
standing menace to all security. 

AJJn what we have called the third 
question, then, there were two aspects 
of the problem for settlement: com¬ 
pensations, and guarantees for Germany's 
neighbours against future aggression. The 
latter was concerned with Germany's 
effective disarmament, the demilitarising 
of the German frontier territory facing 
France and the present occupation thereof 
by the Allies. The indemnities imposed 
were far short of what was considered 
adequate compensation, but, on the other 
hand, according to the Germans far in 
excess of anything they could possibly pay. 
If they were compelled to make promises, 
the promises were accompanied by warn¬ 
ings that it was in fact quite impossible 
to execute them. 

At the same time the withdrawal of 
the Allied forces from the frontier pro¬ 
vinces was made conditional upon their 
execution : and it continued by no means 
easy for the Allies, and above all for 
France, to believe in the honesty either 
of the German protests or of professions 
of complete disarmament. Napoleon had 
disarmed Prussia drastically enough after 
Jena, but the result had not been what he 



BRITISH TANKS ON THE RHINE 
Tiie Allied occupation of Cologne and a bridge- 
bead of eighteen square miles on the east bank 
of the Rhine was provided for in the terms of the 
Armistice. Cologne became the headquarters 
of the British army of occupation ; its cathedral 
can be seen in the background above. 

Photo, Imperial War Museum 


had intended. The Allies were in no mood 
to rely upon German good faith without 
the most convincing material guarantees ; 
the Germans were resentful both of the 
charges brought against them and of the 
penalties exacted, so that the tone they 
adopted was not calculated to allay dis¬ 
trust. If the British were disposed to be 
more lenient than the French, with their 
devastated lands under their eyes, it was 
only because it was easier for them to be 
so. The rival parties to a dispute can 
hardly be expected to form an unbiassed 
judgement on the issues, and in the nature 
of the case one of the parties was here 
unequivocally the judge as well. 

The natural result was that the terms 
were drastic, and did not tend to early 
reconciliation. There was a prospect of 
at least modifying the nervousness of 
France in the proposal, to which both 
President Wilson and the British govern¬ 
ment assented, that America and Great 
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Britain should jointly guarantee the 
Security of France against German aggres¬ 
sion ; but it came to nothing, because it 
was essential that the guarantee should 
be a joint one, whereas, as with the League 
of Nations, in the devising of which the 
president had plaved so large a part, 
America refused her ratification. France 
remained with no more security than she 
could derive from the Treaty of Versailles. 
Inevitably therefore she was resolved to 
let go nothing that she could logically 
claim under its terms. She would take no 
risks—and Germany as victor m 1S71 had 
acted strictly upon the same doctrine. 

Diplomacy by Conference 

he series of treaties between the ' Allied 
and Associated Powers ’ on one 
side and the defeated powers on the other 
was left incomplete, inasmuch as the 
Treaty of Sevres with the Turks remained 
unratified. Nor did they cover the agree¬ 
ments which it was necessary for the 
major and minor powers to arrive at 
among themselves before a permanent 
atmosphere of amity could be attained. 
The powers, however anxious they might 
be, were by no means ready to submit 
their rights of private judgement to the 
control of the new international instru¬ 
ment they had brought into being—the 
League of Nations—at least until that 
instrument should be tested and per¬ 
fected. The League was indeed set in 
immediate operation; but the method 
adopted for dealing with the biggest 
questions was ' diplomacy by conference.' 

It was a method, departing from the 
ordinary practice of diplomacy, initiated 
in the years immediately following the 
Napoleonic wars, when congresses had 
-been summoned at short intervals ; since 
then it had been employed on certain 
notable occasions, such as the Berlin 
Congress, the Hague Conferences and 
finally the Conference of Paris which 
drafted the Versailles treaty; and now 
during these critical years it was de¬ 
veloped and repeatedly brought into full 
play. Conferences meant not that, as in 
the ordinary course, each government 
communicated with each other govern¬ 
ment through its ambassador at this or 


that capital, but that the heads of the 
respective governments or their foreign 
ministers met together in conclave at 
San Remo or Lausanne or Locarno or 
elsewhere for the joint solution of the 
intricate problems of divergent interests 
which required to be dealt with, the 
governments being normally those of the 
great powers with whom the last word 
would necessarily lie. 

The New States on the Baltic 

he new Baltic states that came into 
being at this time had been separated 
from Soviet Russia by the Treaty of Brest 
Litovsk at a moment when Germany 
conceived that they would as a matter of 
course become client states of her own, 
her troops being in fact in effective occu¬ 
pation. The independence of the Ukraine 
had been at the same time recognized by 
the Russians and the Central powers. 
The authority then acquired by Germany 
passed to the Allied powers with the Treaty 
of Versailles, and with it the responsi¬ 
bility not for enforcing but for procuring 
such a settlement between them—and 
Poland with them—as should command 
their common assent, while precluding the 
association of any of them with Germany. 
Between Poland and Russia there had 
been no settlement beyond the tsar’s 
earlier promise of liberation for Poland; 
and the soviets had announced that they 
were not bound by any engagements 
entered upon by the fallen tsardom. 
Before long, Poland and Russia were at 
war, and theie were also acute differences 
between Poland and Lithuania. 

Finland was prompt to declare herself 
an independent republic. She had an 
immediate dispute with Sweden on the 
question of sovereignty over the Aaland 
Islands, once in possession of Sweden. 
The matter was complicated, hut the two 
states were persuaded to submit it to the 
League of Nations, and both loyally 
accepted its pronouncements thereon, 
which were embodied in a Convention 
signed in October, 1921. Notable in 
connexion therewith was the League’s 
declaration that the general principle 
of self-determination did not confer upon 
every community the right to transfer 
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l-self from one sovereign state to another ; 
the Aaland islanders having expressed a 
preference for the sovereignty of Sweden. 
A boundary dispute between Finland 
and Russia concerning the title of the 
former to an ice-free port on the White 
Sea was settted in Finland’s favour in 
the peace treaty of Dorpat (October, 1920) 
between these two states, which till then 
had been technically in a ‘ state of war,’ 
the Finnish government having much 
ado to repress in Finland the Bolshevik 
activities emanating from Russia. 

Esthonia, too, had her initial difficulties, 
because her government, like all govern¬ 
ments, was anti-Bolshevik, for the simple 
reason that everywhere the Bolshevik 
propaganda was directed against every 
government not itself Bolshevik. Conse¬ 
quently some of the anti-Bolshevik Rus¬ 
sians tried to make Esthonia their own 
base for hostilities against the Bolshevik 
government of Russia, which was hardly 
more agreeable to Esthonia, because the 
anti-Bolshevik Russians avowedly did not 


admit the right of the Baltic provinces 
to separate themselves from the legitimate 
Russian Empire. The collapse of the 
Russian monarchist eflorts, however, at 
the end of 1919 led to the settlement of 
the Esthonian question to Esthonia's 
satisfaction by another Treaty of Dorpat 
in February, 1920, between Esthonia and 
the Russian Soviet government. 

The experiences of Latvia were similar 
to those of her neighbour. Her inde¬ 
pendence was in like manner recognized 
by a Russian treaty in August, 1920; but 
the iclations of these two little states 
with Russia must remain uneasy so long 
as she is, and they are not, Bolshevik. 
Even in conjunction it would be difficult 
for them to resist aggressive activities 
on the part of their big neighbour, though 
for defensive purposes the League of 
Nations stands behind them. 

Between Lithuania, Poland and Russia 
the relations were complicated. The 
Russian government had accepted the 
separation from Russia of Lithuania, as 



ZELIGOWSKI’S TROOPS ASSEMBLED IN VILNA AFTER ITS SEIZURE 
The possession of Vilna, in which the Lithuanian provisional government was originally set up, 
became a subject of dispute between Lithuania, Poland and Russia. Ignoring the, armistice 
procured by the League of Nations after its seizure by the Russians in 1920, the Polish general 
Zeligowsla made his unauthorised march upon the town and effected its recapture. So successful 
was this coup dAtat that Vilna later received European recognition as belonging to Poland. 

Courtesy of Polish Press Bureau 
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distinct from Poland, at the Treaty of 
Brest Litovsk, with the corollary that 
Lithuania was intended, in effect, to 
become a German protectorate. In theory 
she would be an independent state, as 
she became when the Versailles treaty 
uashed out the protectorate design. 
Before the war was over the Lithuanian 
provisional government was set up at 
Vilna, but on the German retirement the 
Russians again took forcible possession 
of Vilna in January, iqig. Meanwhile, 
the Poles had established their own pro¬ 
visional government. In their eyes Vilna 
was Polish, and in April they ejected 
the Bolsheviks from Vilna. 

Settlement of the Vilna Imbroglio 

^ ithuania declined Poland’s proposals 
~ for the reunion of Poland and Lithu¬ 
ania. The Poles, in spite of Lithuanian 
resentment, kept their grip on Vilna, which 
they had won back after Lithuania lost it 
to the Russians ; but in 1920 the Russians 
renewed the attack and recovered Vilna. 
They did not stop at Vilna ; they marched 
on Warsaw, the Polish capital, only to 
meet with very unexpected and altogether 
decisive defeat on the Vistula. The inter¬ 
vention of the League of Nations brought 
about an armistice; but a Polish general, 
on his own responsibility, ignored the 
armistice, marched on Vilna, seized it, 
and entirely refused to retire, though, at 
least officially, he was acting in defiance 
of his own government. The League, 
after divers experimental moves which 
proved ineffectual, left Poland and Lithu¬ 
ania to settle their claims by negotiations 
between themselves. But the Poles 
were in effective possession; a majority of 
the inhabitants of the Vilna district 
apparently prefeired to be attached to 
Poland, and presently Europe recognized 
Vilna as being within the Polish sovereignty. 
Russia withdrew her own claims by the 
Treaty of Riga (March, 1921) with Poland. 

Vilna as part of Poland links up 
Poland with Latvia, and so with the 
North Baltic states, but severs Lithuania 
from Russia. As part of Lithuania, it 
would be a Lithuanian gateway to Russia 
and would sever Poland from Latvia. 
Incidentally, Lithuania is an easier channel 


of communication between Germany and 
Russia than Poland provides, since Lithu¬ 
ania has not the same historic causes as 
Poland for antipathy to Prussia. It was 
perhaps inevitable that western distrust 
of Germany and of Bolshevik Russia 
should foster, in France especially, the 
feeling that Poland must be, so to speak, 
a watch-dog and custodian in the east. 

Friction between Italy and Yugo-SIavia 

the big five who had taken part in 

the war and taken on themselves the 
peace settlement, America had repudiated 
responsibility for European affairs, from 
which Japan also stood apart. Whatever 
differences there might be among the 
others and their fallen antagonists, armed 
conflict among them was out of the ques¬ 
tion. -The public danger lay m the fact 
that the sense of responsibility weighed 
less heavily upon the minor states, whom 
it might be difficult to restrain from 
appealing to arms for the settlement of 
their disagreements—and bitter experi¬ 
ence had shown that small fires may 
develop into great conflagrations. The 
east, therefore, with its great congeries of 
minor states was a constant source of 
anxiety ; and between Yugo-Slavia—the 
new, expanded ‘ Greater Serbia ’—and one 
of the great powers there were standing 
sources of friction ; the territorial claims 
of Italy and Serbia on the Eastern 
Adriatic being incompatible. 

These last, however, proved themselves 
capable of adjustment by the good sense 
of the Italian and Serbian governments. 
The most notable instance was the case 
of Fiume. France and England had made 
engagements with Italy on her entry into 
the war which they were prepared to keep, 
but they were not prepared to extend 
them at the expense of the unified South 
Slavs. They would not support her 
later-asserted claim to the port of Fiume, 
which it was extremely difficult to assign 
to any one nationality. Fiume, like 
Danzig, was to be an independent free 
port. The Italian government reluct¬ 
antly acquiesced; not so the fervent 
Italian nationalist and poet d'Annunzio, 
who in Garibaldian fashion raised a troop 
of his own and seized Fiume. So popular. 
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however, was the action of the poet that 
it was not till the end of 1920 that the 
Italian government ventured to conclude 
with Yugo-Slavia the treaty of Rapallo to 
enforce d’Annunzio’s withdrawal. Fiume 
was declared independent, but even then 
the position proved to be so impracticable 
that finally in 1924 Italy and Yugo-Slavia 
achieved a pact which gave Fiume itself 
to Italy but secured to Yugo-Slavia privi¬ 
leges in connexion with the port which 
met her most pressing requirements. 

Hungary and the Balkan States 

jpl NOTHER of the threatening storm 
^ centres in the near eastern lands was 
Hungary. The Magyars, always resentful 
of subordination to the Teuton in the 
empire under which they were combined, 
had always been no less insistent on the 
subordination of the Slav to the Magyar 
in Hungary. Of recent years they had 
enjoyed a status of equality with the 
Teuton while retaining 
domination over the Slav. 

Now, in the break-up of 
the empire, Teuton and 
Magyar were definitely 
separated, and so far as 
disentanglement was pos¬ 
sible the Slavs had broken 
free from the domination 
of both. But further, the 
Slavs, while they had no 
fears of an Austrian at¬ 
tempt to recover ascend¬ 
ancy over them, felt no 
such security in regard to 
the Magyars. The same 
applied to the ‘ Roumanes' 
of Transylvania, now 
transferred to Rumania. 

Hungary had taken her 
stand with the Central 
powers, shared in their 
humiliation, and resented 
as an injustice when 
meted out to herself the 
treatment in which she 
had seen no injustice when 
meted out by herself to 
subject peoples. 

Hungary, moreover, 
early became a source 


of trouble, because in March, 1919, 
her government was seized bv the 
communist or Bolshevik faction, which 
presented itself as a menace to Rumania, 
who in her turn had special grudges 
against Hungary, bom in the recent 
war. Rumania invaded Hungary ; con¬ 
ciliatory missions from the west failed. 
The communist government fell, but the 
Rumanian troops did not withdraw till 
they had exacted severe indemnities from 
Hungaiy. There followed some disastrous 
attempts to restore the Hapsburg mon¬ 
archy in Hungary, which to Hungary’s 
neighbours was as disturbing as the 
plunge into communism. It was not 
surprising, therefore, that Yugo-Slavia, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Rumania made a 
treaty of alliance among themselves, 
which united them in what was known 
as the 'Little Entente’ for the defence 
of the common interests for which the 
western powers did not appear to offer 



GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO AT FIUME 


Dissatisfied with the attitude of the Peace Conference towards the 
fate of Fiume, Gabriele d’Annunzio, the Italian poet and patriot, 
decided to seize the port. He raised a band of enthusiastic troops 
to assist him in the raid , and annexed Fiume on Italy’s behalf in 
September, 1919. He is here seen addressing his legionaries. 

Photo, EN.A. 
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them adequate safeguards, interests 
which appeared to be threatened by 
Bolshevism on one side, possibly by Italy 
on the other side, and by Hungary at 
the centre. Nor is it surprising that ironi 
another point of view the safeguarding 
of those interests meant the depression 
of Hungary. 

It would indeed be a sound general 
statement to say that conditions gave 
strong though by no means absolute 
security against the rekindling of war in 
the west, but that as regions lay farther 
and farther from the armies of the western 
powers the security for peace diminished. 
The great powers, including Germany, 
would leave no stone unturned to avoid 
collision among themselves ; but neces¬ 
sarily it was to this end that their atten¬ 
tion and energies were most continuously 
directed, and their control eastwards was 
comparatively sporadic, and spasmodic, 
in proportion as their alertness to the 
course of events waxed and waned. It 
was in, and in connexion with, what liad 
been the Turkish Empire that the menace 
of a serious conflagration suddenly made 
itself most acutely felt. 

Troubles of the Turkish Empire 

he Turkish Empire had matched the 
Austrian Empire in the completeness 
of its collapse. The sultan, for four cen¬ 
turies khalif and official head of the Sunni 
Mahomedan world, though not so recog¬ 
nized in the Shiah regions, still officially 
reigned at Constantinople, but his tem¬ 
poral dominion in Europe was reduced to 
the city itself and outside Europe was 
woefully shrunken. Egypt had gone, 
Syria and Palestine had gone, Arabia had 
gone, Irak (the revived name for Mesopo¬ 
tamia) had gone, Armenia had gone. How 
those populations, formerly under Turkish 
sovereignty, wholly without the experi¬ 
ence or even the remote tradition of self- 
government other than the irresistible 
authority of a local despot, were to be 
governed now was a sufficiently difficult 
problem for settlement by the powers who 
had broken down the military tyranny 
of the Turk ; and how what remained of 
Turkey was to be made to serve instead of 
disturbing the welfare of the rest of the 


world was another ; but Turkey’s own 
revival was the last thing to be expected. 

The sultan's government was peimitted 
to remain in Constantinople mainly for 
two reasons—the difficulty of placing 
anyone else in possession (except the 
Americans, who firmly declined), and the 
reluctance to inflict on the Khalifate a 
humiliation which might have a disastrous 
repercussion upon the Mahomedan world. 
Meanwhile a considerable area about 
the straits was demilitarised and Allied 
troops under British command occupied 
Constantinople. The responsibility for 
Turkey's final collapse had lain with the 
Young Turks and their leader Enver. 
In his place Mustapha Kemal, who had 
displayed marked qualities both of 
soldiership and statesmanship, was sent 
to the Turkish headquarters in Anatolia. 

Kemal’s Reorganization at Angora 

hile the government at Constanti¬ 
nople was negotiating the Treaty 
of Sevres, Mustapha Kemal, with veiy 
different views, was organizing a govern¬ 
ment in Anatolia, while Enver vanished 
into more obscure regions in the east, and 
Greece, almost unresisted, was by force 
of arms making good her classical but 
dubious claims to Smyrna and other 
coastal districts in Asia Minor. Mustapha 
called a congress at Sivas and formulated 
the policy embodied in what came to be 
called the National Pact, which Constan¬ 
tinople ignored. Mustapha consequently 
ignored Constantinople and set up a 
national government at Angora in 1920. 
The Angora government, repudiating the 
Sevres peace terms, failed to extract the 
concessions it demanded from the Con¬ 
ference of London in 1921; while the Greek 
forces were continuing to advance, ap¬ 
parently with the intention of sharing the 
Turkish Black Sea provinces with Armenia, 
till they were checked a long way from their 
base by Angora troops on the Sakaria. 

The Constantinople government was a 
phantom; that of Angora was a reality 
which commanded the loyalty of the 
Turks in Asia and was inspired by a leader 
of genius. It had ignored but not officially 
repudiated Constantinople. It struck a 
treaty of its own with the Russian Soviet 
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government. The French and British 
governments had announced their neu¬ 
trality in the Graeco-Turkish war, in 
which the Greeks were conspicuously 
the aggressors. Without departing from 
neutrality, but recognizing the facts of 
the situation, France virtually recognized 
the Angora government by concluding 
with it a convention regarding the Turco- 
Syrian boundaries in October, 1921. 
Attempted mediation by the powers be¬ 
tween the belligerents failed; when the 
Greeks in the following July proposed to 
occupy Constantinople the powers, whose 
troops were in actual occupation, refused 
to admit them. 

Greeks Defeated in Asia Minor 

nd then in August Mustapha Kcmal, 
who had bided his time, shattered the 
Greek army, whose retreat soon became 
an unequivocal rout, while the Turkish 
army was engaged partly in keeping them 
on the run, partly in marching towards 
the straits, on the way to Thrace. The 
very considerable Greek population in the 
districts which the Turks were now over¬ 
running fled headlong to the coast, -where 
it was taken off by neutral as well as by 
Greek ships. King Constantine, who had 
been restored, abdicated for the second 
time, in favour of his son, George II. 

If the Angora troops approaching the 
straits entered the demilitarised zones on 
the east of the straits, that would be an 
act of war. Would the Allies resist it ? 
If they did not, their acquiescence might 
have on the Mahomedan world an effect 
which Great Britain was not disposed to 
risk. With or without support from the 
Allies she was resolved to maintain the 
freedom of the zones and the straits. 
France and Italy declined to support her, 
and withdrew their troops. The strained 
relations between the Allies were relieved 
by their agreement on a joint note inviting 
Greece and Turkey to a peace conference, 
and the situation was saved by the com¬ 
bined tact and energy of the British com¬ 
mander, General Harington, and Mus¬ 
tapha Kemal’s wisdom and controlling 
influence over forces flushed with victory 
and far outnumbering the British at the 
moment. Some Turkish troops actually 


ciossed the boundary, hut were withdrawn 
in time to avoid a collision. There was no 
act of war. Mustapha held a confer cnee 
with the British commander, and agreed 
to open negotiations with the Greeks. 
The armistice was signed on October 11. 

Three weeks later the Angora govern¬ 
ment proclaimed the abolition of the 
Sultanate; the sultan, who had never been 
more than a puppet, fled to security on 
a British ship, and Turkey became a 
republic. A new khalif—not sultan— 
was appointed, but a year later (February, 
1924) the government abolished the 
Khalif ate itself—an event which did not 
have upon Mahomedans at large the 
disturbing effect anticipated; since it 
could not be attributed to Christian 
hostility to Islam. The final peace terms, 
taking the place of the still-born Treaty 
of Sevres, were arranged at the Conference 
of Lausanne (1922-23), which was followed 
by the abdication of George II—the 



MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA 


Mustapha Kemal Pasha, born 1882, set up the 
Angora government in 1920 and became president 
of the Turkish republic in 1923. His Westernis¬ 
ing policy is brought out by this photograph of 
him dancing with his adopted daughter at the 
ball given to celebrate her marriage. 

Photo, General Photographic Agency 
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Greek monarchy could not survive its 
disastrous failure—and Greece became 
one more among the new republics. 

The Treaty of Lausanne (July, 1923) 
was the last in the series of treaties, be¬ 
ginning with that of Versailles, establishing 
peace between the group of victorious 
powers and the several defeated powers in 
the Great War, the relations with Turkey 
having hitherto been controlled by the 
armistice, not by a definitive peace It 
gave to Turkey substantially better terms 
than she could have obtained under the 
Treaty of Sevres, mainly at the expense 
of Greece, whose aggressive activity had 
bi ought that fate upon her. A substantial 
portion of Thrace was given back to what 
may be called the new Turkey, as well 
as Adrianople, the bulwark of Constanti¬ 
nople. The delimitation of the Turkey- 
Irak boundary was left to the Turks and 
the British as ' mandatories' for Irak, 
with the League of Nations as referee. 

Shortcomings of the Settlement 

3 t will have been clear enough m the 
course of this Chronicle that the post¬ 
war settlement lacked one very vital desi¬ 
deratum. It was not, because it could not 
be, a settlement by consent in which the 
interests of all parties concerned were 
judicially adjusted and all were treated 
on an equality. It was a case in which 
one party was in a position to dictate its 
own terms which the other could only 
accept, or rather submit to, under protest, 
nursing its own conviction that they were 
dictated not by justice, but by vindictive¬ 
ness, and that it was morally entitled to 
evade them to the best of its power. 
Security for the victors against renewed 
aggression by the vanquished, even in a 
remote future, was for them the first 
essential, meaning that renewed aggression 
must be placed—permanently if possible 
—out of the power of the vanquished. In 
the eyes of the victors the vanquished 
had been guilty of gratuitous and criminal 
aggression developed by criminal methods 
which, apart from security, deserved 
salutary punishment which the victors 
were entitled to exact. The defeated powers 
had inflicted damage for which the victors 
claimed the fullest compensation. 
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But it was also inevitable that the victors 
themselves should not see eye to eye as to 
the methods by which security should be 
obtained, the extent and the distribution 
of the compensations available, and the 
limits beyond which the depression of the 
vanquished would react to the detriment 
of the victors themselves. The fact that 
ultimate security against war could only 
be achieved by the substitution of good 
will and mutual confidence for traditional 


ments at Paris. The Versailles treaty 
itself was the work of the Paris Conference 
which formally terminated in January’, 
1920, when the ratifications of the treaty 
were completed. A fresh conference met 
in London in February, which dealt 
less drastically than had been expected 
with the question of the ' war criminals/ 
since the chief of them was on neutral 
Dutch territory where he could not be 
seized and whence the Dutch government 



‘ DIPLOMACY BY CONFERENCE > AT SAN REMO IN 1920 
After the Great War the Allied leaders adopted the conference system as the best method of handling 
the numerous questions demanding settlement. This photograph shows members of the supreme 
council assembled at the Villa Devachan, where the San Remo Conference met in April 1920, its 
main concern being German disarmament. The French premier, Millerand, is seated on the extreme 
left; Nitti, Italian premier, is in the centre, while Lloyd George and Lord Curzon are on the right. 

Photo, Topical Press Agency. 


hostility and suspicion was indeed recog¬ 
nized by the creation of the League of 
Nations; but that was admittedly a 
tentative experiment which might have 
incalculably beneficial results but might 
prove entirely futile. Time alone would 
show. Meanwhile, an atmosphere of good 
will was not one of the realities of 
the situation; and the fundamental 
necessity was the agreed action of the 
Allies, whose unanimous will no one else 
could resist. Hence, the method of ‘ diplo¬ 
macy by conference ’' .was substituted 
for the traditional ambassadorial diplo¬ 
macy as at once more rapid in action and 
keeping the Allied governments in closer 
touch with each other. 

The execution of the treaty terms was 
carried out under the supervision of 
the Conference of Ambassadors — the 
accredited agents of the respective govem- 


declined imperturbably to eject him. 
It gave up the attempt to settle the 
question of Fiume, which it left to Italy 
and Yugo-Slavia, and it decided that the 
Turk should be permitted - to remain in 
Constantinople. A third conference met in 
April at San Remo. It agreed upon the 
' internationalisation ’ of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosporus, left Armenia to carry 
on as best it might, and was chiefly 
occupied with the thorny question of 
German disarmament. 

German troops had been marched into 
the Ruhr district, officially to suppress 
communistic disturbances there. This 
looked very much like a moye of the 
German military party; it disclosed the 
fact that the Germans still had under 
arms a much larger number of regular 
troops than should have been the case; 
and the entry of German troops at all 
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into the demilitarised area was a breach 
of the peace terms. The French at once 
took alarm, and replied by occupying 
Frankfort and Darmstadt. In doing so 
on her own responsibility France was 
within her technical rights, though in 
some quarters her action was felt to be 
needlessly aggressive, while in others it 
seemed to be more than warranted, not 
only by Germany’s failure to reduce her 
army, but by her demands that the period 
allowed for her disarmament should be 
extended and the extent of the disarma¬ 
ment itself reduced. A reasonable har¬ 
mony, however, was restored, and 'the 
conference rejected the German demands. 
The German troops were withdrawn, and 
the Fiench followed suit, But the Ger¬ 
mans were also for the first time invited 
to meet the Allies in conference for the 
better execution of the peace terms. 
Before this conference met at Spa, in 
July, there were several minor conferences, 
mainly for the adjustment of French and 
British points of view, and to consider 
the financial position in Germany. 

Conferences at Spa, London and Genoa 

HE aim of the Germans at Spa was to 
obtain very substantial remissions 
of their treaty indebtedness on the ground 
that it was not practically possible to 
make the stipulated payments. They 
failed to satisfy the Allies of the genuine¬ 
ness of their plea, though the latter 
repudiated any intention of victimising 
them. The chasm, however, between the 
views presented by the Germans and 
those maintained by the Allies was not 
appreciably diminished. 

Nor did the situation become more 
promising with the London Conference 
of February, 1921. The Germans declared 
that the scheme of reparation payment 
submitted by the Allies was impossible of 
fulfilment, and propounded a counter 
scheme so inadequate (from the Allied 
point of view) that its uncompromising 
rejection was accompanied by the threat 
of the application of ‘ sanctions ’ if the 
Germans maintained what was regarded 
as a wilful refusal to carry out their treaty 
obligations. The sanctions were applied ; 
and, by another London conference of 


the Allies alone, the Germans were given 
a week to accept somewhat modified 
terms. A new but far from stable German 
government submitted. But it soon be¬ 
came obvious that they would again 
default. A Paris conference in August 
failed entirely to agree on the settlement 
of another problem, the partition of 
Upper Silesia between Germany and 
Poland, which was finally handed over to 
the League of Nations. 

A conference at Cannes early in 1922 
was abortive and was followed by a 
conference at Genoa, in April, which was 
productive of more discord than harmony. 
For so far as France took part in it, it 
was only to emphasise the fact that her 
own policy was fixed ; Germany was, in 
effect, declaring herself bankrupt; Bol¬ 
shevik delegates bad been invited to 
attend, and their contributions to debate 
only served to intensify the distrust with 
which they were regarded, and the general 
sense of the utter impracticability of any 
co-operation with them ; and the German 
delegates took the* opportunity to strike 
with them at Rapallo a treaty of ‘ recog¬ 
nition and commerce ’ which the Allies 
could only interpret as a deliberate 
defiance, while the French premier—in 
France, not at Genoa—virtually an¬ 
nounced the intention of taking such 
measures as were necessary to the due 
fulfilment of the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles, preferably with the co-opera¬ 
tion of the other powers ; but, if that 
were not forthcoming, without it. In 
spite of the astonishing attitude of the 
Russian delegates, Great Britain and 
Italy endeavoured to procure a conven¬ 
tion with Russia, which should at least 
pave the way for admitting her to the 
European comity, but failed, since neither 
France nor Belgium, nor finally the Soviet 
government itself, would adopt it. 

The Need for Economic Revival 

he reign of good will seemed farther off 
than ever, and the conference powers 
even took the precaution of making 
a temporary pact of non - aggression 
among themselves, Germany and Russia in¬ 
cluded. But one point of actually hopeful 
omen w r as emerging: the powers were 
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beginning to realize that the sickness of 
Europe could not be cured until her 
economic conditions were restored on a 
healthy basis. Economic revival was 
beginning to be recognized not as a minor 
but as a primary necessity. 

Meanwhile, however, another separate 
conference had been at work at Washing¬ 
ton, with much more progressive effect; 
a conference called not by the treaty 
powers, but by the United States of 
America, who took at most a watching 
part in the European conferences. Europe 
was indeed concerning itself with dis¬ 
armament, but in the imagination of 
Europe that was mainly visualised as the 
compulsory disarmament of Germany. To 
America, as to the League of Nations, it 
meant the discovery of a basis for the 
persistent universal agreed reduction of 
armaments to what might be called a 
police level—the standard of controlled 
force necessary to the guardianship of the 
public peace. To a conference with this 
object, the limitation of armaments, in 
view', America invited the four treaty 
powers, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan, to which were added China and 
the three minor European states which 
were concerned with Pacific and Far 
Eastern questions. The conference met 
on Armistice day, 1921, concluding its 
sessions on February 6 following. 

Washington Conference & ‘Four Power Treaty' 

he five great powers dealt with the 
problem of naval disarmament, since it 
became immediately evident that military 
disarmament could not as yet be profitably 
discussed; the nine with the other group 
of questions which touched them all. The 
German navy having ceased to exist, only 
the five were directly touched by the naval 
question. America proposed that, subject 
to equivalent action on the part of Britain 
and Japan, she should abandon her existing 
programme of capital-ship construction, 
and scrap a number of existing battleships, 
the powers agreeing to limitations on future 
naval construction. Here agreement was 
comparatively easy ; but on the question 
of ‘ auxiliary ’ craft it was soon found 
that no common term was possible, the 
special needs of the several states being 


controlled by diverse and divergent con¬ 
ditions. The total abolition ot submarines 
was mooted by Great Britain, but found 
no favour with those of the powers which 
regarded them as essential to their own 
defence, and the conference contented 
itself with denouncing their use as com¬ 
merce destroyers, a denunciation which 
from the British point of view appeared 
entirely impossible to enforce. 

The agreement as to capital ships, how¬ 
ever, was a very material advance, as also 
was the ‘ Four Power Treaty' between 
America, France, Great Britain and Japan, 
which took the place of the standing Anglo* 
Japanese treaty of alliance, in which 
America detected a possibility of develop¬ 
ments hostile to herself, since there had 
been considerable friction between her 
and Japan in the past. With no possibility 
of German or Russian fleet activities in 
the Pacific, the continuance of the stand¬ 
ing treaty was viewed with suspicion ; 
but when it was translated into the Four 
Power Treaty it became an instrument of 
common accord. The new treaty was not 
technically the work of the Washington 
conference, but was accessory to it. 
Similarly the conference conduced to but 
did not in itself effect a treaty between 
Japan and China, which was made at the 
same time, regarding the vexed question 
of Shantung, from which the Germans had 
been expelled by the Japanese during the 
war, while China claimed its reversion to 
herself. The conciliatory action of Japan 
in this matter was capped by the British 
restitution of Weihaiwei to China, and 
the resignation by other powers of sundry 
concessions that had been made to them. 

Lausanne and the Ruhr Invasion 

T was not long after the dispersal of the 
Genoa conference that Greece suffered 
her crushing defeat at the hands of Musta- 
pha Kemal. It has already been told how 
the advance of the Turks led up to the 
conference of Lausanne, of which the main 
concern was the settlement of the-Turkish 
question, and the other main feature was 
the avoidance of the breach which was 
threatening between the Western powers. 
It may be noted that at this moment the 
British coalition ministry fell and Lloyd 
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MEMBERS OF LLOYD GEORGE’S COALITION MINISTRY 
The fine war-time service rendered to the British nation by David Lloyd George Gower left) secured 
him the premiership m igi 6 . His coalition ministry was ietu,med in iqiS and held office until his 
resignation in October, 1922. Top : Lord Curzon (1859-1925) succeeded Balfour as foreign secretary 
in 1919, resigning in 1924. Andrew Bonar Law (1858-1923), who for some time shared the coalition 
leadership with Lloyd George, later helped to destroy it, and succeeded as Unionist premier, 1922-23. 

Photos, Russell, Vanfyk and Llholt O Fry 


Geoige, who was not on the most sympa¬ 
thetic teims with the French premier, was 
succeeded by the Unionist leader Bonar 
Law, while the coalition foreign minister, 
Lord Curzon, remained in office, and 
almost simultaneously Mussolini became 
Italian prime minister. 


The Lausanne conference was prolonged ; 
it did not actually conclude until after mid¬ 
summer m 1923, and there were critical 
moments duting its course ; but the most 
anxious moments of that anxious year were 
not concerned with the Lausanne negoti¬ 
ations ; for it opened with the declaration 
by the ' reparation Commission,’ which 
was in charge of the matter, that Germany 
was in wilful default in the discharge of 
the payments due from her, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the delivery of coal. Two days 
later, on January 11, French troops in 
concert with Belgium marched into the 
Ruhr district and occupied it ; as, at least 
in their own view, which it was more than 
difficult to controvert, they were entitled 
to do in the circumstances under the Ver¬ 
sailles treaty. But, with the exception 
of Belgium, the action of France was with¬ 
out support from her allies. Their active 
opposition was out of the question. 

The German government did not—prob¬ 
ably in the state of German public 
opinion it daied not—acquiesce. Since 
active resistance was impossible, there 
was only one way left—passive resist¬ 
ance. The coal deliveries ceased, work 
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LEADERS OF THE CONSERVATIVE AND LABOUR PARTIES IN BRITAIN 

Stanley Baldwin, born in TS07, succeeded Bonar Law as Conservative premier in May, 1923, and 
b\ his visit to Poincaii, the French piemier, in September of that year, relieved the strained relations 
then existing between Britain and France. In January, 1024, James Ramsay MacDonald (left) foimed 
a ministry and held office until October, when Baldwin again secured a majority. MacDonald, born 
in 1866, was secretary' of the Labour Party 1900-1 r, and its leader 1911-14. 
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ceased, all payments were refused. But 
it was on the working population of the 
Ruhr and in Germany at large that the 
burden of the consequent suffering fell. 
France, relatively, was merely incon¬ 
venienced. In Germany the mark dropped 
to a fabulously low level. British public 
opinion generally, but by no means uni¬ 
versally, disapproved if it did not openly 
resent the French action. The relations 
between the two governments, without 
whose co-operation the restoration of 
European stability was unattainable, were 
strained almost to breaking-point—but 
not quite. 

Matters in Germany went from bad to 
worse.. In May she made proposals that 
were regarded as too futile to be seriously 
discussed. The French government would 
not contemplate the evacuation of the 
Ruhr until the passive resistance ceased. 
For that reason it rejected a second 
German offer in July. British ' notes' to 
France were met by polite but uncompro¬ 
mising replies—including rejection of the 
suggestion, which looked like a reflection 
upon the Reparation Commission, that 


Germany's capacity to pay should he 
referred to a commission of impartial 
experts It appeared possible that in the 
impasse which had been reached the 
Biitish government was contemplating 
independent action. Germany was only 
encouraged to maintain the passive resist¬ 
ance by the prospect of a complete breacli 
between France and England—but lor 
that England herself was not prepared. 
If she had contemplated independent 
action, she abstained from taking it. The 
sword remained suspended, even if it was 
by no more than a hair. 

The strain of the fatal passive resistance 
policy upon Germany was already more 
than she could bear. She was threatened 
not only "with complete economic ruin, 
but with political disintegration by a 
separatist movement m the Rhineland, 
mainly traceable to the French occupation 
of the Ruhr and the revolutionary fever 
born of hunger; a movement not for 
union with France, but for an independent 
republic. France remained immovable. 
But Germany had at last acquired a 
ministry whose chiefs had the courage 
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to tact* facts, the insight and the patriotic 
faith to deal with them unflinchingly. 
At the end of September the new govern¬ 
ment withdrew its predecessor’s passive- 
resistance decrees—and the German army 
instead of breaking into a militarist revolt 
stood loyally by the government. 

Only a few days before, Baldwin, who 
had succeeded Bonar Law as head of the 
British government, had a meeting with 
Poincaie which, without aftectmg the 
latter's firmness, did much to relieve the 
tension. The action of the German 
government did still more, for France 
had carried her fundamental point that 
the cessation of passive resistance must 
precede any relaxation of the French grip. 
In November the Reparation Commission 
itself—with a French chairman—appointed 
two independent expert commissions of 
inquiry, the precise point on u'hich the 
British government had been most urgent, 
of which the issue was the ' Dawes report ’ 
(March, 1924). The French remained 
in the Ruhr, but with the passing of 
resistance "their activities there became 
less obtrusive, and the new British 
premier, MacDonald, approved himself a 
most judicious diplomatist. Poincare vms 
succeeded by the conciliatory Herriot. 

Recommendations of the Dawes Report 

El London conference was opened in 
July, which was attended by Ameri¬ 
can delegates. The recommendations of the 
Dawes report were substantially approved, 
and greatly strengthened by the unexpected 
discovery that America was ready to co¬ 
operate actively by sending delegates to 
the Reparation Commission, whereby the 
prospect of raising a loan to help Germany 
on to her feet would be immensely im¬ 
proved. The vital advance was in the 
recognition of the economic fact that 
Germany would continue to default, 
whether wilfully or not, until she was able 
as well as willing to make the necessary 
effort. Till that was recognized she would 
be neither able nor willing. The hesitation 
of France to adopt and of Germany to 
accept the offer which vms formulated on 
the basis of the Dawes report was over¬ 
come ; and the conference concluded the 
agreement, which was not in the form 


of a tieaty, under which the Dawes scheme 
was brought into operation. The con- 
feience had taken the first real step 
towards reconstiuction. 

The adoption, however, of the Dawes 
report was not merely a material step 
towards financial reconstruction ; it was 
the first significant omen of an improving 
atmosphere, of diminishing hostility and 
suspicion, of relaxing antagonisms. Refer¬ 
ences to ' war guilt ’ had hitherto been an 
unfailing irritant ; at the London con¬ 
ference they had been tactfully dispensed 
with. It was much to the credit of the 
Allies that they had persuaded themselves 
•—without withdrawing their claims—to 
moderate the form of their demands and 
to add thereto offers of assistance ; it was 
no less to Germany’s credit, and particu¬ 
lar!}' to that of the small group of states¬ 
men, headed by the president, Ebert, 
who were piloting her through very difficult 
wateis, that she accepted the offer in a 
corresponding spirit and played lip to it. 

Beginning of German Rehabilitation 

he aimed occupation of the Rhine 
districts was due, under the Versailles 
treaty, to be withdrawn by degrees, be¬ 
ginning with the evacuation of Cologne 
in January, 1925, but only if Germany 
had duly discharged her obligations by 
that date; she had not done so, and the 
occupation continued. The French evacua¬ 
tion of the Ruhr was not completed until 
after midsummer; but Germany had 
dropped her attitude of sullen inertia, and 
was seriously setting about her own 
economic revival and showing a marked 
disposition to endeavour at least to carry 
out her treaty obligations instead of 
evading them. Sundry efforts of the 
League of Nations to evolve a treaty 
giving a real security against the appeal 
to arms in the future had broken down 
or were breaking down, when in February, 
1925, Germany herself submitted a tenta¬ 
tive proposal to the French government, 
the essence of which was a security pact 
guaranteeing the present territorial status 
on the Rhine, the result of her own defeat. 

It was perhaps as well that this notable 
effort did not attract too much of the 
public attention, which is apt to produce 
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heated and recriminating controversy in 
the press, while the responsible ministers 
ol France, Great Britain and other 
countries weie exchanging views on the 
various knotty points arising from the 
suggestion, the practical possibility or 
impossibility of security pacts not only 
for the Rhineland but in other regions 
where boundary questions were inter¬ 
national sources of friction; matters 
upon which there were many divergences, 
which did not, however, wreck the keen 
desire for concoid. 

Work of the Conference at Locarno 

he outcome was the momentous Con¬ 
ference of Locai no which met in 
October; momentous not so much for what 
it actually accomplished as because it 
marked and emphasised the attainment of 
a new plane of discussion in which not an¬ 
tagonisms but community of interests held 
the first place. The value of the Locarno 
pact was indeed very great; but it was 
exceeded by that of the new ' Locarno 
spirit,’ The past could not be blotted out, 
but it could be left behind. To revive 
old controversies on the rights and wrongs 
of which men had long made up their 
minds once for all could benefit no one; 
as subjects of discussion they were dead 
and buried, arid their ghosts must not be 
allowed to walk. The ghosts were not as 
a matter of tact completely laid—they 
reappear when tempers become provoca¬ 
tive ; but they were quiescent at Locarno. 

It w'as the first time that Germany had 
come into conference unequivocally on an 
equal footing with her former foes and as 
a promoter of peace—actually the prime 
promoter of the conference itself, since it 
was clearly traceable to her initiative in 
the preceding Februaiy. 

The conference met on October 3 ; 
its invaluable work was completed in a 
fortnight. The work was done in an atmo¬ 
sphere of unprecedented good will, not 
penetrated by controversial comment from 
irresponsible quarters, and facilitated by 
the freedom from formalities in its pro¬ 
cedure. The agreements arrived at, when 
ratified by the respective governments, 
were embodied in the Treaties of London, 
commonly referred to as the ‘ Locarno 


Pact,' in December. All the conference 
powers guaranteed the French-German- 
Belgian frontiers and the conditions 
applied to the demilitarised zone under the 
Versailles treaty. Germany and France 
and Germany and Belgium pledged them¬ 
selves not to resort to war against each 
other except in defence against an act 
of flagrant aggression; to refer disputes, 
w'here they could not agiee between them¬ 
selves, to some form of judicial decision, and 
at once to report any violation oi the termi 
to the League of Nations , all the signatory 
powers pledging immediate support to the 
aggrieved party if the League confirmed 
the charge. 

Besides accessory guarantees, there were 
added arbitration conventions between 
Germany on the one hand and France and 
Belgium seveially on the other. A more 
elaborate German-Polish and Geiman- 
Czecho-Slovakian arbitration agreement 
left open the possibility of future frontier 
modifications by mutual agreement between 
those powers. Two complementary treaties 
weie made, mutually guaranteeing fron¬ 
tiers, by Fiance with Poland and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, to which the other powers were 
not paities, since Great Britain and Italy, 
while ready to give guarantees in the west, 
could not extend that readiness to the 
east. But the vital fact remained. Ger¬ 
many and her fonner foes had at last per¬ 
suaded themselves at least to shake hands. 

Germany Admitted to League of Nations 

he note of Locarno was the note of 
reconciliation; confirmed next year 
by the termination of Germany’s semi¬ 
outlawry, an outlawry which had been at 
once an inevitable corollary of her defeat in 
the war and an insuperable obstacle to 
European recuperation and reconstruction. 
It ended with her admission to the League 
of Nations in 1926, with the status of a 
great power therein. She had accepted the 
conditions which could convert her into a 
colleague instead of an antagonist. We 
need not here deal with the story and the 
effects of that change—they belong to 
Chapter 183, as do the continued abstention 
of the United States from joining the 
League, and the persistent hostility of 
Soviet Russia to everything for which the 
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between Greece and Bulgaria in October, 
1925, which was stopped by the instant 
intervention of the League and the self- 
restraint of the two governments concerned 
in the face of intense popular excitement. 


League stands. The fundamental point of 
the change that had taken place was not 
that reconciliation was complete and 
suspicion and distrust had vanished, for 
they still lurked beneath the suiface and 
still occasionally broke loose, but that 
from this time the note of reconciliation 
was definitely predominant. 

Some reference, however, must here be 
made to minor episodes illustrative of 
some of the difficulties of preserving peace 
and evolving goodwill m a Europe whose 
nerves had been torn to rags by the strain 
and the sufferings of the war. Such was 
the unhappy incident of the murder of 
some Italian officers upon Greek soil in 
August, 1923, the consequent high-handed 
seizure of Corfu by the Italian government, 
and the compromise under which the 
League abstained from insistence on its 
own authority to deal with the matter 
when Italy chose to acknowledge in its 
place that of the Council of Ambassadors, 
whose award probably did not differ 
substantially from that which would have 
been made by the League. Such, again, 
was the sudden menace of armed collision 


ALEXANDER OF YUGO-SLAVIA 
Alexander, second son of Peter of Serbia,' did 
notable service m the Balkan wars of 1912-13 
Proclaimed first lung of Yiigo-Slavia in 1921. his 
reply to divisional discord was the establishment 
in 1929 of a royal dictatorship. 
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PRIMO DE RIVERA 

Under the leadership of the Spanish soldier 
and statesman Miguel Primo de Rivera, born 
in 1870, his country’s constitution was suspended 
in 1923- In 1923 he became premier in the 
civilian administration which he introduced 
Phvio t Kdulak, Madrid {E N.A ) 


^he aim of the statesmen of the Ver- 
sailles treat} 7 was a settlement which 
should be in fact a reversal of all that was 
most dear to the hearts of the statesmen 
of the Vienna settlement of 1815. They 
had shaped the map of Europe on the 
basis of nationalism, regardless of dynastic 
claims; only one monarchy, the Bulgarian, 
survived where the defeated powers had 
ruled; the new states were all republics 
save for Yugo-Slavia, which wasm’ew only 
in the sense that the old Serbian kingdom 
now embraced populations which had 
before been denied union with it—and 
Yugo-Slavia was a constitutional mon¬ 
archy with parliamentary institutions. 
The American president had declared that 
the peace was to make the world safe 
for democracy. In short, the settlement 
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TWO PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
Neither of President Wilson's successors, Warren Gamaliel 
Hardmg (left), nnr Calvin Coolidge (right), earned, on his 
policy of assuming American leadership m European affairs. 
Harding became the Republican pi esident m iqjo, and Coolidge, 
who was his vice-president, succeeded him on his death in 1923. 

Pill to, jcifii nl Press jty'ury 


was in theoiy the triumph of 
what had been known of old 
as ' the Revolution,’ 
Nevertheless, neither nation¬ 
alist groupings nor democratic 
political systems proved to be 
simple propositions ; the first, 
because within each of the 
larger groups were minority 
groups of diverse nationality 
which did not immediately 
amalgamate ; the second, be¬ 
cause democracy presupposes 
a certain standard of educated 
intelligence, and of what may 
be called the co-operative spirit. 
Democracy found its enemy not 
as of yore in hereditary privi¬ 
lege, but in communism. In 
general, democracy (including 


MUSSOLINI IN FASCIST COSTUME 
The organizing genius of Benito Mussolini, born 
of humble parents in Romagna province in 1883, 
developed the Italian Fascist movement as a 
weapon against Bolshevism. Becoming premier 
in 1922, he undertook his country’s reconstruction. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Rome; photo, Henry Manuel 


' constitutionalism ’) was strong enough 
to cope with communism; but in Russia 
communism had democracy by the throat ; 
while it is a somewhat ironic commentary 
on the whole situation that at the end 
of 1928 Spain, Italy, Yugo-Slavia and 
Turkey had in fact passed under the con¬ 
trol of unqualified autocrats, and to these 
may be added Albania. 

There was indeed nothing surprising 
in the fact that the president of the 
Turkish republic gained such a personal 
ascendancy that he became an autocrat 
under republican forms, except that his 
power arrived without the normal accom¬ 
paniments of bloodshed, almost as a 
thing of course. It was equally natural 
that Albania, which had never in the 
whole course' of her history submitted to 
any rule save that of some chief endowed 
with an irresistible personality, such as 
Skanderbeg, acquiesced in the assumption 
of the crown by a president who would 
seem to possess the traditional qualifica¬ 
tions. Rivalries and jealousies between 
the newly united divisions of Yugo¬ 
slavia drove its king to a coup d’etat 
establishing his own autocracy as the only 
effective means to the enforcement of 
law and order. For Turks, Serbs and 
Albanians the ' strong man ’ had always 
been necessary to political salvation. 

The two Latin kingdoms, however, 
having very different historic antecedents, 
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ABD EL-KRIM AFTER HIS SURRENDER 

The strife which broke out m io-j in Morocco between the 
forces of the rebellious tribal leader Abd el-Knm and the 
French was brought to a sudden conclusion by the surrender of 
the former in May, 19.16 He is seen (fourth fiom the left) in 
this cjroup with bis attendants and some French officers. 
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present a diffeient development. Spain, 
for considerably more than a century, 
had been struggling to build up a strong 
government on constitutional lines, for 
the most part under painfully adverse 
conditions. The reigning king, his mother 
and his father, had been more successful 
than their predecessors, but the govern¬ 
ing power was still inefficient; and it was 
the sense of inefficiency, and perhaps the 
example that was being set by Italy, 
that brought about the sudden establish¬ 
ment of a dictatorship still under the 
crown, in 1923, and the suspension of 
constitutional rule. This, however, was 
not a departure from precedent in the 
theory of government, whatever the de¬ 
velopments in store may be ; emergencies 
have produced dictatorships as their only 
available immediate solution, from time 
immemorial—successfully or otherwise 
according to the abilities of the dictator. 

Italy, on the other'hand, made a new 
departure. Parliamentary government 
had brought her neither political nor 
economic stability, when at the end of 
1922 Signor Mussolini became her prime 
minister and began to lay the foundations 
of the Fascist state, hardly veiled by the 
retention of the hereditary monarchy. 


The system is one which 
would have rejoiced the heart 
of Machiavelli It is the 
negation of what the ' Nordic ’ 
peoples understand by 
' liberty.’ The people, being 
a congeries of factions, is 
incapable of directing an 
efficient government; for its 
own good it must have an 
efficient government, and one 
that is irresistible and has 
absolutely unlimited power 
and right of control ; as 
against the government, the 
people have no rights. The 
state is incorporated in the 
government, and the govern¬ 
ment is incarnate in the 
person of its chief, The law 
as laid down by the govern¬ 
ment is supreme; only the 
government itself is above the 
law, and of it no adverse 
criticism may be tolerated. That would 
seem to be the theory of Fascism ; and its 
efficiency in the hands of the Duce is so 
convincing that it is easy to overlook the 
fact that it is bound up with the personality 
of the Duce himself. 

he League, the economic problems of 
Europe after the war, the story of 
Bolshevik Russia and its influences upon 
Europe, are all essential parts of the history 
of the post-war decade, but must find only 
passing reference in this Chronicle because 
they are the subjects of detailed study in 
Chapters 182, 183 and 184. But Europe, 
to which, with Turkey, our attention has 
hitherto been confined, is not the only 
field which has to pass under review, 
While America—in the sense of the United 
States — interested herself actively in 
European and extra-European aflairs, she 
rejected the role of leader laid down for 
her by President Wilson, and under his suc¬ 
cessors, Presidents Harding and Coolidge, 
declined to share the direct responsibilities 
of the European powers; an attitude 
regretted by the latter, and not easily in¬ 
telligible to the mind of western Europe, 
exciting at times adverse comment which 
was not always according'to knowledge. 
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N Africa the most ob\ ious product of the 
war was the elimination of Get man 
influences, with the substitution of the 
influence of one or another European 
power m the areas where they had pre¬ 
dominated. But in relation to Mahome- 
dan Africa, Afnca from Egypt to Morocco, 
it had earlier become evident that Geiman 
influences could not be established with¬ 
out a sharp conflict with France or Spain 
or both, if not with Great Britain as well ; 
while on the remaining section of the 
Mediterranean littoral her ' peaceful pene¬ 
tration ’ had been checked by Italv’s 
declaration of the Tripoli protectorate. 
Subject to a reasonable security for her 
own commercial interests, and a free 
hand in Egypt, England regarded the 
expansion of the three Latin powers with 
a friendly eye, and their relations with 
each other had shown themselves capable 
of amicable adjustment. 

The African populations, however, were 
not equally amenable. In Morocco the 
inland tribes, led by Abd el-Krim, were 
so successful in their resistance to the 
Spanish efforts at domination that in 
1925 they took occasion to challenge the 
French also, since the latter were en¬ 
croaching on what they 
regarded as their own pre- ’ 
serves; and it was only at oswp- ~- 
the cost of severe campaigning ^"j,* 
that the two European powers 
were able in combination to 
compel the submission of the 
Moroccan champion in 1926. 

Of the three Latin pou'ers, 

France was the most successful 
both in conciliating the tribes¬ 
men and in developing the 
commercial possibilities of the 
area over which she extended 
her administrative sway ; but 
the immemorial tribal organ¬ 
ization is not of a kind to 
acquiesce readily in European 
conceptions of government, 
or indeed in any alien 
domination. 

In those portions of western 
Asia where the authority of 
western ‘ mandatory powers ’ 
took the place of the old 


Turkish regime, the ' autonomy ’ v\ln< h 
materialised was extu-rm ly tenuous. 1 he 
first king of the Hejaz uas displaced by the 
chief of the puritan Wahabi sect; his son 
was made ‘ king ’ of Irak, but such author- 
it\ as he had was derived entirely from the 
Bntish ; Syria resented the French regime, 
which was of a more military character 
than that of the British in the neighbour¬ 
ing areas. Palestine was judiciously 
organized largely for the benefit of the 
Jews, but in such a manner as to develop 
the prosperity of the non-Jewish popula¬ 
tions. In fact, in all these areas the general 
security was much greater than before, but 
the new wine of misunderstood Western 
ideas was fermenting in old bottles. Tact 
and sympathy were very necessary to 
insure against disaster. 

In fact, the secular problem of the 
irreconcilable divergences between Orien¬ 
talism and Occidentalism had come to 
life again. In Japan the antagonism was 
least in evidence, because her Orientalism 
was a thing apart, and she had started on 
the line of an essentially critical but wholly 
practical assimilation not of Westernism 
but of selected Western materials. Some¬ 
thing of the kind was being attempted 



THE LATIN ALPHABET COMES TO TURKEY 

Kemal Pasha’s determination to abolish the old Arabic signs in 
Turkey led to the declaration, on December 1, 1928, that the 
Latin alphabet should be compulsory. In Constantinople the 
governor compelled a mobilisation of all between the ages of 
fourteen and forty to learn the new Latmised Turkish. 
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RIZA SHAH OF PERSIA 
Risen from,the ranks of the Persian army, 
Riza Kh'an engineered the deposition of Persia's 
reigning ruler, and,- being elected shah, crowned 
himself at Teheran m Apnl, 1926, with a crown 
specially, made for the occasion, 

Photo, Pacific dr Atlantic, Lid 

in Turkey under the inspiration of its 
president and presiding genius Mustapha 
Kemal/ though the problem'had for him 
the additional complication, of* Islam, jand 
of resistance to Occidental, domination 
with which Japan was not .threatened, 
Turkey’s future was trammelled, as Japan’s 
was not, by her past. But all over Asia— 
during more than the last half-century, by 
political and commercial penetration more 
fhari^ By military' conquest—the tentacles 
of European,domination had been making 
themselves increasingly felt, while at the 
same time Asia was increasingly conscious 
that it was only by learning from Europe 
how to do it that she could release herself 
from the European pressure. Now Asia was 
much disposed to turn to Bolshevik Russia, 
still more Oriental than Western at bottom. 


for the teachers whom Bolshevik Russia 
was glad to supply. Her own turn would 
come when the ascendancy of the ‘-bour¬ 
geois ’ powers had been broken'—perhaps. 

Turkey had set the example Persia 
followed it under the astute leadership ot 
Riza Khan, who successfully engineered 
the deposition of the dynasty (which had 
not appropriated Western ideas, but had 
submitted itself and the country to 
Western domination) and procured his own 
recognition as shah. Like Mustapha, he 
reversed the policy, adopting Western 
methods while rejecting Western ascen¬ 
dancy. In 1926 Turkey and Persia, the 
new Turkey and the new Persia, formed an 
alliance. Some time earlier, a new amir 
in Afghanistan, Amanullah, had declared 
that British ascendancy there must end. 
As the British had no desire to exercise 
any more control in Afghanistan than 
would secure hei against being used as a 
cat's-paw by Russia, British acquiescence 
was readily forthcoming—though the 
amir’s methods had been aggressive 
enough to enforce a brief but decisive 
campaign as a preliminary. The subse¬ 
quent relations were entirely amicable. 
But it may be noted that the Angora, 
Persian and Afghan governments all signed 
treaties with Russia at Moscow in 1921. 
Amanullah, however, was no less zealous, 
to impose Western practices on his people 
than to resist Western dictation, so that 
at the end of 1928 his zeal brought about a 
revolution and his own expulsion from the 
kingdom. It is not difficult to see whji at 
that time Bolshevik Russia eagerly propa¬ 
gated and England's enemies eagerly 
swallowed the curious fiction that the fall 
of Amanullah was to be attributed to 
British machinations. 

Changes in the British Empire 

HE relations between the several por¬ 
tions of that ‘ commonwealth of 
nations,’ the British Empire, had been 
materially affected by the war, though it 
had by no means weakened the bonds, 
whether of sentiment or of interest, which 
held together that great exemplar of 
unity in diversity. But it had ceased to 
be possible to apply the old terminology 
of ‘ colonies ’ and ' possessions ’ which 
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belonged to a bygone age. The change 
was marked not so much by legislative 
acts as by the adoption of unprecedented 
practices as though they were normal 
developments from the practices of the 
past. 

The ' Dominions ’ severally, with India, 
were admitted to membership of the 
League of Nations, without actual defini¬ 
tion of their status. No formal right 
was bestowed upon them of sharing in the 
actual direction of imperial policy, but 
the sense that they had acquired that 
right was a pervading one—though not 
5'et absolutely as a matter of course. 
They did not desire complete indepen¬ 
dence in the control of their foreign 
relations, but it was tolerably manifest 
that they would not hold themselves 
bound by agreements to which their 
assent had not been given, though it would 
be given as a matter of course if they had 
no strong reasons to the contrary. Apart 
from foreign affairs their autonomy was 
unqualified. ’ Dominion status ’ in shoit 
was a condition without rigid definition, 


but as to which niisundt-istaiidings in 
practice were not likely to arise, or likely 
to piove difficult of adjustment if they 

did arise. 

iKJOT in the Dominions themselves— 
" 1 though there appeared still to be a 
few intransigents in South Africa—but in 
other quarters, demands for separation 
from the Empire were heard. The scheme 
for Irish home rule, which had been so 
much m evidence before the war, broke 
down as a scheme when the war was over ; 
the old ‘ Nationalists,’ whose loyalty had 
been so conspicuously displayed in the 
great crisis, lost control of the movement, 
which was now guided by the fanatics of 
separatism, the Sinn Fein party; all the 
old smouldeiing passions and hostilities 
blazed up as fiercely as ever, and Ireland 
became the unhappy stage of insur¬ 
rection, outrages and reprisals, until the 
British government arrived at a compro¬ 
mise with the less fanatical Sinn Fein 
leaders. They surrendered the demand for 
an independent Irish republic, the major 



AT THE AFGHAN COURT ON THE EVE OF AMANULLAH’S ABDICATION 
Although. Amanullah, amir of Afghanistan, opposed Western rule in his dominions, he was extremely 
zealous in introducing Western customs A revolution broke out among the Afghan people, unappre¬ 
ciative of his reforms, and he fled from his kingdom in January, igrg. Amanullah, wearing morning 
dress, is seen in the centre of this group of courtiers also dressed in Western fashion at the last meeting 
of his court before he abdicated. His brother, Inayatullah, in a light summer suit, is on the left. 

Photo. Fox Photos 
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portion ot Ulster was allowed to separate 
itself from the rest and remain attached 
to Great Britain, and the rest of Ireland 
became the autonomous Irish Free State 
with' Dominion status ' within the Empire 
and membership in the League of Nations. 
Within the Free State the new Free State 
government was left with entire respon¬ 
sibility for the pieservation of order and the 
maintenance of law without British inter¬ 
ference, The new constitution became law 
in December, 1923. 

Egypt had been formally separated from 
the Turkish empire and transformed into 
a British protectorate at an early stage of 
the war without being actually annexed. 
From the beginning, however, m 1882, 
Great Britain had declared her assumption 
of control to be in intention temporary. 
When the war w’as over the old agitation 
for the complete independence of Egypt 
revived. Nationalism was so much to the 
fore in the European settlement that it 
was difficult to ignore its claims in dealing 
with Orientals who declined to accept the 
theory, of which the truth is so obvious 
to the Western mind, that the arguments 


for the autonomy of European communities 
do not apply to other peoples. In 1922 the 
British government, not without misgiving, 
made up its mind to end the protectorate 
and leave Egypt to govern herself—or to 
find out for herself how to do so. But 
though she was to be in theory a sover¬ 
eign state, Great Britain had too many 
interests of her own, and too manv re¬ 
sponsibilities at stake, to concede absolutely 
without qualification this independence, 
which was granted with reservation of 
certain subjects. These included the 
protection of foreigners in Egypt, her 
defence, and the control of the Sudan, 
which had never been an effective Egyp¬ 
tian possession and had, as a matter of 
actual fact, been brought under control 
not by Egypt but by the British. That 
control the British were to retain, with 
due respect for Egyptian interests. 

Egypt was presented with a constitu¬ 
tional monarchy under King Fuad, who had 
figured as sultan during the protectorate. 
But the agitation, by no means favoured by 
the king, for the total withdrawal of all 
British controlling influences, continued ; 



AN EPISODE IN THE IRISH SINN FEIN MOVEMENT IN 1921 
The rebellion, boycott and bloodshed which came to characterise the Smn Fein movement originated 
in the strongly nationalist desire of its supporters for Irish independence. The Irish republican 
army organized under Sinn Fem auspices was responsible for the guerilla warfare which inaugurated 
the series of mutual outrages and reprisals of 1920-21. In May, 1921, the Customs House at Dublin 
was fired by Sinn Femers and street fighting occurred. A Sinn Feiner lies dead in the foreground. 

Photo, Central News. 
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with an accompaniment of 
occasional assassinations and 
' student ’ outbreaks somewhat 
embarrassing to a party whose 
business it should have been 
to demonstiate its own ad¬ 
ministrative efficiency. That 
the limit of concession had 
been reached was made clear 
when a sympathetic Labour 
government m England proved 
as inflexible as its predecessor 

'TT'he Asiatic problem — as 
affected by the war—was 
no less prominent in India. 
The loyalty then displayed had 
given India a right to claim 
her reward, though whether 
what her agitators were de¬ 
manding would be a reward was 
another matter. A great ad¬ 
ministrative experiment was at 
once inaugurated, extending 
in British India the amount 
of responsible control to be 
entrusted to Indians and to 



A GANDHIST PROCESSION IN DELHI 
Imprisonment of the Indian nationalist leader, M IC Gandhi, 
in March, 1922, did not stop the non-co-operation movement. 
‘Gandhi Day* was devoted each month in Delhi to anti-British 
demonstrations , the spinning wheel paraded m this procession 
proclaims the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Photo, Topical Press igency 


Indian elective bodies—the system to 
which the name of dyarchy was given. It 
did not touch the autonomous Indian 
principalities—not under British adminis¬ 
tration at all—which form approximately 
one third of the Indian Empire, a very 
important fact not always realized either in 
England or elsewhere. To the princes the 
unity of India meant the union of diverse 


supreme government reserving to itself 
the control of certain specific subjects, a 
general overriding authority to be brought 
into play only if necessary, and sundry 
guarantees. The whole thing was avowedly 
experimental; it did not and was not 
intended to convey any promise of full 
parliamentary institutions, still less of 
even an ultimate withdrawal of the over¬ 


states, of which they were the chiefs, 
in an empire by no means homogeneous, 
focussed in the person of the king-emperor, 
for which unity the only imaginable 
guarantee is the British imperial 
sovereignty. In the nature of the case 
they do not sympathise with movements 
in British India which tend to weaken 
that authority, however anxious they may 
be, individually or as a group, for an 
increased influence in the imperial counsels. 

It was to British India then that dyarchy 
was to apply; and dyarchy may be 
described as provincial autonomy carried 
as nearly as possible to the safety limit, 
based on bodies of elected representatives, 
on the model — mutatis mutandis—of 
English representative institutions; the 


riding British authority. 

Nevertheless, the British supremacy in 
India is faced—in certain sections of the 
community within British India—by that 
anti-European sentiment which we have 
noted as prevalent in Asia, and which in 
India, and elsewhere, is curiously mis¬ 
represented, by its most fervent and voice¬ 
ful propagators, as Indian ‘ nationalism/ 
Dyarchy, therefore, is the reverse of satis¬ 
factory to the extremists of Indian 
nationalism, whose desire is nothing less 
than the extrusion of the European, which 
it brings no nearer ; so that the disaffected 
faction have directed their energies mainly 
to the attempt to make the whole reform 
abortive by withholding co-operation. 
But in India, as elsewhere, it is to be noted 
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that the anti-Europeans pin their faith, 
for the defeat of Europe, to methods and 
theories which are themselves the product 
not of Orientalism but of Western political 
and natural science. 

China’s new Republican Regime 

tT'HiN'A presented at once the most 
emphatic and to Western eyes the 
most chaotic example of this revolt of the 
East against the West. Very shortly 
before the war the Manchu dynasty had 
been abolished, and under the guidance of 
the idealist Sun Yat-sen the empire had 
been transformed into what purported to 
be a democratic republic. Perhaps we may 
say that the ideal of which the new leaders 
were in pursuit was that which Japan had 
so amazingly achieved for herself in her 
revolution towards the close of the 
nineteenth century, when she remodelled 
herself on the basis of a scientific study of 
Western methods scientifically adapted 
to her own conditions by the patriotic 
co-operation of the political thinkers and 
the military caste, without foreign inter¬ 
ference. But in China the political 
thinkers were befogged quite as much as 
they were aided by groping among 
Western ideas; they had no patriotic 
feudal aristocracy to strengthen their 



CHIANG KAI-SHEK AT HANKOW 


The Cantonese nationalist leader Chiang Kai- 
shek became president of China in October, 1928. 
He supported the Bolshevik agent at the public 
demonstration which fomented anti-foreign 
feeling at Hankow in 1927. 

Photo, Topical Press Agency 


hands ; and the Europeans were always in 
the way. Also from their point of view it 
might be said that the Japanese counted 
not as Orientals but as ultra-Europeans. 
And on the top of this there came flic 
Bolshevik propaganda, fundamental!'/ 
anti-European—while beneath lay the 
normally inert masses who were always 
ready to attribute whatsoever evils befell 
them to the doings of the foreign devils, 
more particularly British and Japanese. 

South China was dominated by the 
new progressive nationalists, North China 
by the old reactionaries; agreeing in 
their hostility to the foreigners and in 
nothing else ; while naturally it was the 
south, not the north, that was disposed to 
put its trust in Bolshevik agents, 

Though the foreigners had acceded at 
Washington to many modifications in tin- 
treaty rights they had acquired previously, 
they still retained rights which were 
galling. Tioublc then broke out in 1925 
in the form of anti-foreign riots at Shang¬ 
hai, spreading to Canton, Hankow and 
elsewhere. The government, whether 
willing or not, was no more able than it 
had been in the past to give the foreigners 
the security for which they had to make 
provision themselves ; and their doing so, 
as always, inflamed the popular Chinese 
hostility, while Bolshevik agents poured 
oil on the flames. 

The Chinese republic had never suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing a strong central 
government, even under the leadership of 
the highly respected begetter of the New 
Nationalism, Sun Yat-sen, who died in 
1925. The Nationalist organization at 
Canton, whose military head was Chiang 
Kai-shek, did not recognize the military 
dictator Chang Tso-lin at Peking; there 
had already been active hostilities between 
the two parties, sundry generals interven¬ 
ing, each of them playing for his own hand 
with a tendency to kaleidoscopic permuta¬ 
tions. The Europeans, finding nothing that 
they could definitely treat as the sovereign 
authority to deal with, sought to observe 
a strict neutrality while making such 
arrangements for security as were possible 
with any de facto authority which seemed 
likely to carry out its engagements, and 
supplementing them by the presence of 
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CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S ARMY MARCHES NORTH 
Under the able leadership of General Cliiang Kai-shek the 
Chinese Nationalist army advanced on Peking in 192S IIis 
troops were ejected from Tsman-fu, where they clashed with 
the Japanese, but Peking was nevertheless occupied at mid¬ 
summer. This Southern detachment is seen entering Tsinan-iu. 

Photo, Sport and General Pres-< Agency 


sufficient naval and military 
foices for taking action in the 
last resort. 

The civil war seemed in 1926 
to be going—with fluctuations 
—in favour of the Nationalists, 
whose avowed programme in¬ 
cluded the demand for the 
disappearance of all those 
foreign privileges which, it 
njust be admitted, no European 
state would have tolerated in 
its own territories. To those 
claims Great Britain was much 
disposed to give full recogni¬ 
tion, as soon as there should 
be a sovereign government 
in China. But there was no 
diminution of the anti-British 
agitation ; though the British 
went to unprecedented lengths 
of conciliation in the hope 
of convincing the Canton or 
Hankow government of their 
own good faith; while the 
carefully limited strength of 
their military precautions was 
denounced as proof to the 
contrary, and the Kuomintang 
(the Nationalist government), with which 
the influence of Bolshevik agents was at 
its zenith, showed no power of control¬ 
ling the excesses of its followers. 

Its troops captured Nanking (March, 
1927), but met with a sharp reverse at the 
hands of Chang Tso-lin when they advanced 
on Peking. The Kuomintang was appar¬ 
ently falling to pieces : Chiang Kai-shek 
tried to absorb its authority into his own 
hands, and lost his own authority instead 
in August; only to be recalled in November 
as the one man who might succeed in 
restoring unity. This proved at any rate 
so far successful that by midsummer the 
Nationalists were in possession of Peking, 
the northern resistance was practically 
broken, and it was reasonably possible to 
claim that there was once more a supreme 
government—that of the Kuomintang—in 
China, Chiang Kai-shek became presi¬ 
dent in October; the Kuomintang was 
shaking itself free from the sinister toils of 
its Bolshevik advisers; an efficient govern¬ 
ment in China was of more value to the 


Europeans than concessions extorted from 
one that was thoroughly unstable ; and the 
year ended with at least a reasonable 
prospect—though as yet by no means 
a certainty-—of materially improved 
relations in the near future. 

e return then from the Far East to the 
West. It is to be noted that on the 
death of the first German president in 1925 
the election to the Presidency fell upon the 
most respected if not the most brilliant of 
the German war chiefs, Marshal Hinden- 
burg. Some perturbation was caused by 
the suspicion that this was a victory of the 
militarist faction, but this was finally 
removed by his acceptance of the Locarno 
Pact. When a soldier so distinguished 
and so loyal had faced the facts and set 
himself, without shedding a fraction of 
his patriotism, definitely on the side of 
European reconciliation, it was easier for 
Germany both to trust and to be trusted. 
The entry of Germany into the League 
followed Locarno in 1926; in 1927 began 
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the withdrawal of the military occupation ; 
and in spite of the fact that her claim to 
have completely fulfilled her obligations 
to disarmament was in some respects 
disallowed, the further supervision of her 
disarmament was transferred to a League 
commission of control, which replaced the 
inter-Allied military commission. 

Disaimament had now become perhaps 
the leading international question. The 
cause was unfortunately little enough 
furthered by another naval conference, in 
which France and Italy did not join, while 
America, Japan and Great Britain failed 
to arrive at an agreed scheme, and more 
misunderstandings than understandings 
were developed. There was a still more 
curious sequel; for in 1928, with a presi¬ 
dential election pending, it appeared that 
the security of the United States demanded 
not reduction but an extended pro¬ 
gramme of naval construction. 

At the same time, however, there came 
from the same quarter a remarkable 
proposal not for disarmament but for an 
international pact renouncing war as an 
instrument of national policy. This was 
m reply to a less sweeping proposal 
from France for a Franco-American pact 
of perpetual friendship. France suggested 
that the operation, of the pact should be 
limited to ' wars of aggression.’ Never¬ 
theless, a draft declaration was drawn up 
and submitted for consideration to the 


greater powers as a basis for discussion. 
Great Britain led the way in expressing 
lively interest in the proposal and 
approving the principle, but urging the 
elucidation of details—primarily so that it 
might not be interpreted as an abrogation 
of the right of self-defence, or as over¬ 
riding obligations incurred under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. 
From the ensuing discussions it resulted 
that in July the British Empire generally 
and its member states severally declared* 
their readiness to sign the pact. In August 
the Kellogg Pact was actually signed by 
the representatives of fifteen ‘ nations ’ 
including Germany ; while no fewer than 
fifty declared their adherence to it, though 
its final ratification by the United States 
was deferred till January, 1929. 

he tenth post-war year, then, ended 
on a note of promise and hope. 
The world has not succeeded in setting up 
a machinery which will make war, whether 
in the military or in the industrial sense, 
impossible in the future. The millennium 
has not burst upon the world. The 
Kellogg Pact for the 1 outlawry of war ‘ 
carries with it no irresistible sanctions. It 
has not washed out rivalries, jealousies and 
suspicions; it is perhaps no more than an 
expression of a world public opinion. But 
it has manifested the fact that the public 
opinion is of overwhelming strength, of a 
strength which even the most 
recalcitrant and defiant of 
governments cannot afford to 
ignore ; since it carries with it 
something approximating to a 
certainty that the wilful resort 
to arms for the settlement of 
differences until every conceiv¬ 
able avenue for peaceable ad¬ 
justment has been thoroughly 
explored will result in crushing 
defeat. The machinery for ex¬ 
ploration has itself been pro¬ 
vided by the League, and 
by innumerable arbitration 
treaties. . An extravagant op¬ 
timism would be fatal, as fatal 
as extravagant pessimism. But 
to the eyes of faith at least 
the clouds are lifting. 



GERMANY SIGNS THE KELLOGG PEACE PACT 


There were fifteen signatories, of whom seven represented the 
British Empire, to the pact renouncing war which was proposed 
by the U.S. secretary, F. B. Kellogg, m July, 192S, and accepted 
by the Senate of the United States in January, 1929 Herr 
Stresemann, the German delegate, was the first to sign. 
Photo, Pkotoprcss 
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THE ECONOMIC CHAOS OF EUROPE 

Social Effects of the wide Economic- 
Dislocation wrought by the Great War 

By JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES C.B. 

Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge; Treasury Representative at Paris Peace Conference, 
1919; Author of The Economic Consequences of the Peace, etc 


direct destruction of material pletely, and the world's mercantile marine 

wealth by war is generally exagger- had been restored to its former strength. 

, ated. Fortunately, the accumulations The severity of the conditions which 
of man's wealth are not of such a faced Europe in 1919 were not primarily 

kind that they can be quickly squandered, due, therefore, to those ravages of war 

Roads, railways, buildings, machinery, which were most evident to the eye. The 

drainage, hedges, fences, ditches and problem was a problem of disorganization : 

clearings embody by far the greater part a problem of the exhaustion of the stocks 

of the accumulated wealth of past genera- of food and raw material, and of the 

tions. Thus war must be waged in the breakdown of credit. Owing to 

main by contemporary effort, and can the exhaustion of food and raw Europe 

use up very little more than what is materials, a vicious circle was set in 19 X 9 

actually produced wliile it is going on. It up by which the ordinary pro- 

cannot" destroy knowledge or make an ductive processes which would have re¬ 
overdraft on the bounty of nature. It plenished these supplies fell off to an 

cannot even much diminish fixed capital, extraordinary degree in their power of 

except where a countryside is actually productivity. Moreover, normal organiza- 

ravaged ; and such devastation, though tion of transport and exchange, by means 

it might be locally overwhelming, affected, of which products could be conveyed 

even in the Great War, but a small part cff where they were most wanted, had broken 

the invaded countries and a negligible down, while the collapse of credit made 

proportion of the civilized areas of the it impossible for Europe to purchase its 

whole world. usual supplies from overseas. 

Thus it was possible to make good the During the first half of 1919 the vicious 
material destruction, even of the Great circle of acute want leading to acute 

War, by a very few years of the com- unemployment was becoming steadily 

munity’s regular savings. All the houses aggravated. Violent and prolonged in- 

destroyed in France and Belgium were not ternal disorder in Russia and Hungary; 

more than the normal building programme the creation of new governments and 

of a year or two in western Europe alone, their inexperience in the readjustment of 

and the injury to their railways was far economic relations, as in Poland and 

less than a year’s new construction in an Czecho-Slovakia ; the loss throughout the 

epoch of railway development. Within Continent of efficient labour through the 

two years the soil of the devastated areas casualties of war or the continuance of 

had been already restored by the labour of mobilisation ; the falling off in efficiency 

the peasants. And there is an even more through continued under-feeding; the ex- 

striking illustration. The destruction of haustion of the soil from lack of the usual 

shipping was on a far greater scale pro- applications of artificial manures through- 

portionately than any other type of de- out the course of the war; the unsettlement 

struction. ’ The material damage to the of the minds of the labouring classes on 

mercantile marines of the world was not the fundamental economic issues of their 

merely local, but world-wide. Yet by the lives ; all these things conspired to reduce 

end of 1921 it had been repaired com- the actual production of goods to the 
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lowest figure within modern experience, 
precisely when they were most needed. 

There was moreover (to quote Hoover) 
' a great relaxation of effort as the reflex 
of phvsical exhaustion of large sections of 
the population from privation and the 
mental and physical strain of the war.’ 
In July, iqio, fifteen million families were 
receiving unemployment allowances in 
one or another European country. The 
coal production of Europe at that date 
was estimated to have fallen off by 30 
per cent. Whereas before the war Germany 
produced 85 per cent, of the food con¬ 
sumed by her inhabitants, Professor 


Starling’s report on food conditions in 
Germany stated that the productivity of 
the soil in the summer of 1919 was 
diminished by 40 per cent., and the effec¬ 
tive quality of its livestock by 55 per cent. 

The population of Europe is probably 
100,000,000 greater than can be sup¬ 
ported without imports. The imports can 
only be obtained either from loans or in 
return for exports. Here again, therefore, 
there was a vicious circle. The credit of a 
large part of Europe had broken down 
and loans were unobtainable. Yet it was 
necessary that substantial imports should 
take place before exports could be possible. 

Nor must we overlook, 
in the spirit of oblivion 
which wipes out bad 
memories, the physical 
sufferings of the civilian 
populations of central 
Europe during the later 
stages of the war, and the 
aggravation of other diffi¬ 
culties in the first year of 
the peace resulting from 
the appalling conditions 
of health over wide terri¬ 
tories. In May, 1919, it 
was reported that there 
were in Austria alone at 




TEN YEARS AFTER : A TRIBUTE TO BELGIAN ECONOMIC STABILITY 


Not only the recuperative power of the soil in war-devastated areas but the existence of a fundamental 
wealth that war cannot destroy are shown in these two landscape views of Mont Kenimel, taken in 
iqiS (top) and 1928. Kenunel was an important Allied observation post in Belgium and the area 
was blasted to pieces during its capture and recapture in 191S. Yet ten years later there was nothing 
to show that this fertile agricultural district had ever known war, except the absence of tall trees. 

The Tlines and (lop) Daily Telegraph ; photo, Antony d'Ypres 
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CHILD VICTIMS OF MALNUTRITION 
Of these Viennese children, aged 12 years, the girl oil the left 
is normal. The others show the arrested development common 

in Austria. Softening of the bones resulting in spinal curvature 
caused the under-development of the girl on the right. 
Courtesy of the ‘ Sale the Children Fvud' 


least 250,1 i.'ju in 400,000 people! 
who required treatment for 
tuberculosis. As a result of 
malnutrition a bloodless gener¬ 
ation wa.-- crowing up with 
undeveloped muscles, undevel¬ 
oped joints and undeveloped 
brain. It is well, too, to record 
some of the more horrifying 
reports of that period. The 
following is by a writer in the 
Vossische Zeitung, June 5,1919, 
who accompanied the Hoover 
Mission to the Erzgebirge : 

1 \iMted largo country districts 
where yo per cent, of all the chil¬ 
dren were 7 ickcty and «here 
children of three years are only 
beginning to walk. . . Accom¬ 
pany me to a school in the 
Erzgebirge You think it is a 
kindergarten for the little ones. 

Yo, these arc children of seven 
and eight years. Tiny faces, 
with large dull eyes, overshadowed 
by huge puffed, rickety fore¬ 
heads, thc-ir small arms just skin 
and bone, and above the crooked 
legs with their dislocated joints the swollen, 
pointed stomachs of the hunger oedema. . . 

You see this child here,’ the physician in 
charge explained . ‘ it consumed an incredible 
■amount of bread, and yet did not get any 
stronger, I found out "that it hid all the 
bread it received underneath its straw mat¬ 
tress. The fear of hunger was so deeply 
rooted in the child that it collected stores 
instead of eating the tood; a misguided 
animal instinct made the dread of hunger 
worse than the actual pangs.’ 

Nevertheless there were at that time 
many persons in whose opinion justice 
required that such beings should pay 
' reparations ' to the Allies until they 
were forty or fifty years of age. 

When we consider the extraordinary 
recovery of Europe within so short a period 
as five years after the war, we may some¬ 
times feel that the anxieties of 1919 were 
exaggerated. But even in the light of this 
subsequent happier experience I do not 
think that they Were. It was obvious, 
even then, that the fundamental sources 
of the economic life of Europe were in the 
main untouched. The question was 
whether Europe could secure breathing 
space, or whether famine and revolution 
would destroy organization over increas¬ 
ingly wide areas before the necessary 


relief could he brought into operation. 
For the Conference of Paris, which 
occupied the first six months of 1919 with 
so many futile discussions, was concerned 
with almost every problem except the 
most pressing one. During those months 
—a point which is apt to be overlooked by 
most contemporary historians—the block¬ 
ade of German)’ continued. It was still 
uncertain if Germany would sign the peace 
treaty. Meanwhile, therefore, nothing 
could be done which might do even a 
little towards restoring her strength and 
courage. The result was that all efforts 
at reconstruction, not only in Germany 
but in the whole of central Europe and 
the Balkans, were necessarily’ delayed. 

Against this sombre background of 
starvation, unemployment and political 
disorder, the Treaty of Versailles was 
signed by the German delegates on 
June 28, 1919. Fourteen days later the 
blockade of Germany was at long last 
raised by the Allies, and Germany was free 
to knit together again, so far as she was 
able, the broken threads of her inter¬ 
national trade. 

Meanwhile, a very different picture was 
being exhibited by the rest of the world. 
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In the woi Id at large thcie was a lamine 
of ready goods, not so acute as that in 
cential Europe, but in a degiee quite 
unprecedented in the annals of nineteenth- 
century trade. The demobilised armies 
were returning to work. All governments 
were reluctant to put any check on the 
rise of wages. On the contrary, they were 
only too ready to give every opportunity 
foi the ‘ good times' 
The Boom and which had been promised 
Slump of 1919-21 after the war to be ac¬ 
tually realized. Thus the 
general tendency thioughout the world 
was for money incomes to be in the 
aggregate unprecedentedly large. Almost 
every country was oft the gold standard, 
and money was the one commodity to the 
rapid manufacture of which there was no 
serious impediment. The restrictions on 
the rise of price of many of the necessaries 
of life, which had marked the later phases 
of the war, were continued. Limitations 
on the price of bread existed in many 
countries ; rent-restriction acts were almost 
universal. Thus the abundant money 
incomes finding their outlet in daily 
purchasing were reflected in a rapidly 
rising price level of all articles whose 
price was not limited by law. 

Furthermore, there is in the modern 
industrial world a very considerable time 
lag between, the beginning of manufacture 
and the actual emergence of the finished 
product, ready for the consumer, out of 
the other end of the industrial machine, 
Labour is paid for as soon as it has done 
its job. But many months must elapse, 
sometimes moie than a year, before there 
is any corresponding increase of goods 
available for purchase by the consumers. 

A failure to restrict money incomes ill 
1919 was natural, and perhaps humanly 
inevitable. But the combination of 
abundant money incomes with a shortage 
of ready goods could only have one result. 
From April, 1919, to February, 1920, the 
prices of raw materials lose in England 
by an average amount of 4 per cent, a 
month, and this was representative of 
what was going on all over the world. As 
a consequence, every producer was selling 
his goods for more than he had anticipated, 
and at a substantial surplus above his 
costs of production. Windfalls on this 


scale to all holders of commodities had 
never been experienced before ; while the 
difficulty of distinguishing between what 
might be a moie or less permanent increase 
in price due to the lasting consequences of 
war finance, and the temporary additional 
excess superimposed on this by the trade 
boom, interfered with accurate forecast 
even by those who knew very well that 
trade booms come and pass away again. 

There were two other factors also which 
multiplied the stream of business trans¬ 
actions. Since many overseas markets 
had been starved by the war of their 
usual supplies and were replenishing 
stocks, it was difficult to know how much 
current demand represented such re¬ 
plenishment and how much of it was being 
absorbed by current consumption. 

Secondly, the abnormal demand stimu¬ 
lated by all these influences was yet 
further exaggeiated because merchants, 
experiencing an unusual difficulty in 
obtaining deliveries, began placing orders 
on an even larger scale than they really 
wanted, in order to make sure of obtaining 
at least a proportion. 

For all these reasons merchants and 
middlemen in all quarters of the world 
over - ordered enormously, 
and this over-ordering en- Result of 
gendered, in spite of the Over-ordering 
poverty of central Europe, a 
general atmosphere of spurious prosperity 
and excitement. Employment was ex¬ 
cellent, and so long as prices continued 
to rise profits were enormous. But the 
apparent prosperity carried within it the 
seeds of an inevitable reaction. Business 
men were entering into commitments or 
a scale greatly in excess of the currenl 
rate of consumption and at a price level 
above that which, the currency systems 
of the world could support, hugely inflated 
though they were, when once the actual 
goods were coming into existence and 
needing finance. 

It was not long, therefore, before the 
money incomes of consumers were in¬ 
adequate to purchase the gradually in¬ 
creasing volume of goods which were 
coming forward, at a price level equal to 
the price which manufacturers had been 
anticipating or to their actual costs of 
production As early as the spring of 
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1920 the tide had already begun to turn, 
and by the summer of 1920 prices were 
falling again almost as rapidly as the; 
had previously risen. In Great Britain 
prices reached their maximum in June 
and July of 1920, though wages continued 
to rise till October, 1020. By the beginning 
of 1922 sterling prices were little moie 
than half what they had been, v.lule 
wages had fallen to about three-quarters 
of their maximum figure. 

Just as the boom had been gtneiated 
b\ active buying overseas and not from 
the impoverished countries of Europe, 
so it was the sudden drying up of the 
overseas markets—India, China, Australia, 
South Africa and South America—which 
brought about the collapse. Thus at the 
period we are now considering—that is 
to say, from the spring of 1020 to the 
summer of 1921—it was not, as at a 


slightly later date, the collapse of the 
European exchanges which caused the 
trouble, but the collapse of the exchanges 
between London and New York on the 
one hand and the leading countries of Asia 
and South America on the other. Indeed, 
if we compare February, 1920, when the 
boom was still in full strength though 
drawing to an end, with July, 1921, we 
find that the French and German exchanges 
on London had actually improved at the 
latter date ; that the dollar value of sterling 
had also improved slightly; but that the 
values of tht currencres of India, China, 
Argentina, Bia7il and Chile, in terms of 
British sterling, had fallen by 51 per cent., 
60 per cent., 35 per cent., 59 per cent, 
and 54 per cent, respectively. There were 
actually short periods when remittance 
to London, both from South Africa and 
from Australia, was scarcely obtainable. 



DEMONSTRATION OF THE UNEMPLOYED IN LONDON, 1920 
The coal 5trike, which began on October 16, 1920, increased unemployment in some districts, and 
on October 18 numbers of unemployed marched to Whitehall to demonstrate outside the premier's 
house in Downing Street, where the mayors of the metropolitan boroughs were interviewing him 
oa the out-of-work question. A police charge was necessary to disperse the rioters This view of 
the entrance to Downing Street shows a small cordon of police restraining a dense mob. 

Photo, Topical Pres 5 Agency 
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Sut-h ino\ tmcntr> cs the above weie, of 
our»i cat I'tiophiL Tht world is mttr 
i dated and all quarters plat then part 
1 he Uiuttrl ‘stttfs t'Cip d no more than 
m\ otlu r countrt I he manutaHuieis ot 
Gn.it Britain inti ot western Europe 
were now faied not onh with the ini 
p.iteiishmuit ot lIk 11 Lmopean customeis 
but with thi eessitton of but me from the 
re-^t of the woild ind lound tliems' ltts 
with stocks ot goods on hand and in 
tuuise of manuf Lcturc which thev could 
not hope to market at prices b\ am' means 
i qual to the cost of production 

V new misfortune was theietoie at liand 
to aggiatate the condition of Europe 
and the inevitable consequences of the 
war The tear 1921 was one of the woist 
mi r experienced bv tinders The collapse 
of the boom and of prices throughout 
tile woild calamitous strikes in England, 
rebellion in Ireland icparation crises in 
Euiope, famine and the failure of Com¬ 
munism 111 Russia bad liaitests in Asia 
broke the general piosperitv, and broke 
it suddenly, to a degree unpLecedented 
Two isolated facts may be quoted to 
ilhistidte the extraordmaiy degree of 
the depression Lancashire s expoi ts of 
cotton piece goods fell to the lowest 
heure since the American Civil War, 


England’s output of pig iron was the 
lowest for setentv tears Perhaps one 
thud of the manufactuung capacity of the 
world stood idle Shipping rusted 111 the 
ports But not foi lack of goods W ale¬ 
houses >ute full and theie was ofteied 
the paradox of umtersal want apparently 
caused bt thi icdundanc} of goods 
While mant lacked food and clothing the 
mibfoitunes of trade wcae attnbuted to 
the excessive storks of commodities 

While these tiolent oscillations weie 
distuibing the bade of the tvoild the 
economic consequences of 
the Treaty of Versailles The History 
were very slowly working of Reparations 
themselves out m central 
Euiope The treaty had been ratified on 
Januart 10, 1920, and with the exception 
of Upptr Silesia the paitition of which 
was not settled by the Council of the 
Ltague of Nations until 1921 the tein- 
torial fionturs of Germany were finally 
lived bx the middle of 1920 
In January, 1920 Holland was called 
on to suriender the Kaiser and, to the 
scaiidy concealed relief of the govern¬ 
ments roncemed, she duly refused On 
Maich 13, 1920, an outbreak by the re¬ 
actionaries m Berlin (the Ivapp ' putsch ’) 
resulted in their holding the capital foi 



GERMAN REVOLUTIONARY TROOPS PICKETING BERLIN IN 1920 
Some S,ooo troops supported the coup d’etat which displaced the German government tn March, 
1910, and substituted a new government m Berlin with Dr Wolfgang Ivapp as imperial chancellor 
and Prussian premier For five days the revolutionaries were successful in holding the capital, 
but the general strike there hampered their efforts and the outbreak was subdued The photograph 
shows a section of the revolutionary forces m occupation of the town 
Photo , Alfieri 
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REPARATIONS IN KIND SURRENDER OF THE GERMAN MERCHANT FLEET 
German} s surrender ot some three anil a half million tons of merchant shipping ms a londition 
ot the Armistice, and arran^enients avert made at +he Brustels Armistice Commission in 1910 for 
the reception of the German ships at various ports This photograph shows one of the surrendered 
vessels the Hamburg Amenta liner (.Gvelund in the bolcnt with a large Lmted States deatrover 
alongside it Tp to 1921 this was the onh sort of reparitions of which Germain was capable 

u to r t ti v 1 


five da}a and m the flight rf the Lbert 
got eminent to Die-.den The defeat of 
this outbieak, laigfh b\ means of the 
weapon of the general strike (the hist 
success of which u as, it is cui ions to note 
in defence of established older) was 
lollowed by Communist disturbances in 
Westphalia and the Ruhr In dealing 
with this second outbreak the German 
gov< rnment dispati lied moie tioops into 
the district than was permissible under 
the tieaty, with the result that Trance 
seized the oppoitumt}, without the con- 
cuuence of her allies of occujumg 
Frankfort (April 6, 1920) and Daimstadt 

Meanwhile, little or nothing was done 
to carry out the reparation clauses of the 
treat}, which had thrown 011 German} 
unprecedented and impossible financial 
burdens In the course of 1920 Germany 
carried out certain specific deliveries of 
goods A east quantity ot identifiable 
propei ty removed from Ttance and Bel¬ 
gium was duly restored to its owners 
The mercantile marine was surrendcied 
But it is not suiprising that m the midst 
oi the political and revolution^} disturb¬ 
ances mentioned abo\e Germain paid no 
cash, and the real problem of leparation 
was still postponed 

With the conferences of the spring and 
summer of 1920 there began the long 


series of attempts eten after nine tears 
not complete, to modify the impossibilities 
ot the treat! and to make it more work¬ 
able It is difficult to keep distinct the 
series of a dozen discussions between the 
premiers of the Allied poweis which 
occupied the year from Apiil 1020, to 
April, 1921 Each confeiv.net 1 was 
geneiallv abortive, but the total tfteet was 
cumulative, and by gradual stages the 
project of revising the tieatv gained 
giound in eveiy quarter 

The most important results of these 
confeiences were the decisions of Pans 
early in 1921, by winch a levised scheme 
of leparation payments was proposed to 
Germany by the Allies very matenallv 
less than what was due undei the tieaty, 
though still two or three times as great 
as Geimanv was likely to be able to pay. 
At a conference held in J ondon in 
March, 1921, the Germans ottered a 
counter-pi oposal, the capital value of 
which was estimated at about 
£1,500,000,000, which represented, how¬ 
ever, less than a quarter of the demand* 
of the Allies Two data later Lloyd 
George read to the German delegation a 
lecture on the guilt of their country, 
describing their proposals as ‘ an offence 
and an exaspeiation,’ and announced that 
unless Get many accepted the Pans 
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BRITISH AND FRENCH TROOPS IN OCCUPATION OF DUESSELDORF 
Dusseldort, the Ruhr capital, was one of the three Rhine towns occupied on March 8, 1921, by the 
Allied forces in accordance with Ihe ultimatum issued to Germany by the London Conference. 
General norland, commander-in-chief of the British troops on the Rhine, is seen at the salute during 
a tour of inspection. With him is the French commander, General Gaucher. 

Photo, Spoil 6- General Press Agency 


decisions certain towns on the right bank 
of the Rhine would be occupied—a threat 
which was undoubtedly illegal, even under 
the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. 
After various attempts at an accommo¬ 
dation behind the scenes, negotiations 
broke down. Their rupture, as The Times 
of March 8, 1921, reported, was received 
in Paris ' with a sigh of relief, ’ and orders 
were telegraphed by Marshal Foch for 
his troops to march at 7 a.m. next day. 
This futile phase was not, however, 


continued for Jong. The Allies occupied 
themselves with the preparation of re¬ 
vised proposals, which were offered to 
Germany in May, 1921, backed up by the 
second ultimatum of London, not less 
illegal than the first, by which the non- 
acceptance of these terms was to be 
followed by the occupation of the Ruhr in 
addition to the three towns—an assault 
which might be expected to have the 
result of breaking the economic life of 
the country. Within the space of a little 


ENTRY OF THE FRENCH TROOPS INTO ESSEN IN 1923 
Great Britain played no part in the invasion of the Ruhr district, which was carried out by French 
and Belgian troops in January, 1923, as a result of the Reparation Commission's declaration that 
Germany’s coal delivery was in default, Essen, home of the famous Rmpp Works and one of 
Germany's chief munition centres, was occupied on January 11, and its inhabitants, resentful but 
curious, are here seen watching the arrival of a battery of artillery, 

Photo. Sport & General Press A gettcy 
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more than a year the invasion of Germany 
beyond the Rhine had been threatened 
five times, and actually carried out twice. 
On this occasion, however, Germany 
accepted the proposals, and for three years 
the terms of the London settlement 
nominally held the field. 

Under this settlement Germany was to 
pay in each year, until her aggregate 
liability was discharged, a sum of 
£100,000,000, and a further sum equal to 
26 per cent, of the value of her exports, 
making a total probably in excess of 
£200,000,000 a year. Progress was un¬ 
doubtedly being made. The gigantic 
figures of 19x9 were rapidly falling, even 
in the imaginations of the Allies. But 
unfortunately it made but little practical 
difference to Germany so long as the 
demands, although moderating, were still 
in excess of her capacity to pay. 

The acceptance of the London schedule 
of payments was important in that it 
secured for Germany a brief period of 
comparative calm. For a short time 
Germany made certain pay- 
Reparations ments, with the assistance, as 
in default we shall shortly see, of foreign 
purchases of marks by specu¬ 
lators. But it was dear that the respite 
could not be a long one. By the summer 
of 1922 it was evident that Germany’s 
feverish efforts to collect sufficient re¬ 
sources to make the required payments 
could not possibly be successful. In 
August the German government applied 
to the Reparation Commission for a 
moratorium, and after some haggling 
Germany was released from further cash 
payments for the rest of that year. But 
there was no new settlement, and the 
payments required from her were merely 
postponed until the spring of 1923. 
Before this date was reached, however, 
Germany was declared by the Reparation 
Commission (January, 1923) to be in 
default in her delivery of coal, whereupon 
(January ix, 1923) French and Belgian 
troops invaded the Ruhr, without, on 
this occasion, the approval or assistance 
of Great Britain. 

Germany was now paying nothing 
towards her liabilities for reparation, 
but her country was invaded by foreign 
troops and her economic life hopelessly 
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disorganized and impoverished. The very 
acuteness of the crisis, however, hastened 
on, perhaps, a radical solution. On 
November jo, 1923, the Reparation Com¬ 
mission appointed committees of experts 
to prepare yet one more scheme. Out 
of this inquiry there emerged the famous 
Dawes scheme, which was accepted both 
by the Reparation Commission and bv 
the German government on August 9. 
1924. The occupation of the Ruhr was 
terminated. The normal economic life 
of Germany was recommenced under con¬ 
ditions by no means intolerable. 

For the Dawes scheme not only made a 
further cut in the amount of Germany's 
liabilities, but provided 
the machinery for cur- Payments under 
tailing them yet further the Dawes scheme 
in the event of the re¬ 
mittance of the required amounts for the 
exchanges being proved impracticable on 
the basis of certain predetermined tests. 
Moreover, Germany’s liabilities during 
1924 were provided for almost entirely 
by means of a foreign loan, and not 
before 1928 were her liabilities to rise to 
so high a figure as £ 100,000,000 pet- 
annum. Thereafter the figure was to be 
£125,000,000, with the possibility of a 
supplementary payment calculated by 
reference to Germany’s degree of pros¬ 
perity. Up to the end of 1928 Germany 
was able with some ease to meet her 
gradually increasing liabilities under the 
Dawes scheme, though only by borrow¬ 
ing abroad in each year a larger sum thaxx 
that which she was paying to the Allies ; 
but most expert opinion agreed that the 
payment of the maximum Dawes annuity 
without assistance from foreign borrowing 
would probably be impossible, and that 
sooner or later yet one more revision would 
have to be made. Indeed, on December 
22, 1928 (the day on which these words 
were written), the Allies appointed yet one 
more committee, on which for the first 
time Germany also was represented, with 
instructions ‘to draw up proposals for a 
complete and final settlement of the 
reparation problem.’ 

It is interesting to tabulate the succes¬ 
sive demands and forecasts what Germany 
would, or should, pay from the date of 
the British general election in 1918 to 1928. 
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The figures express annuities of millions 
of pounds sterling: 

i. Lord Cunlifte and the figure 
given out in the British general 


election of 1918 1,440 

2. M Klotz's forecast in the French 

Chamber, September 5, ioiq . 900 

3. The assessment of the Repara¬ 
tion Commission, April, 1921 .. 1 r4 

4. The London settlement. May, 

1921. 230 

5. The Dawes scheme — normal 

annuity . 125 


In The Economic Consequences of the 
Peace, written in the summer of 1919, the 
sum of £100,000,000 was put forward by 
the present writer as the best estimate 
possible of the maximum annual payments 
that it would be reasonable to expect; 
and this is the figure that was received in 
the year 1927-28. 

We have seen earlier how, during the 
period immediately succeeding the Treaty 
of Versailles, Germany made virtually no 
• paj^ments in cash in respect of 
The great reparations, but how during 
Inflations 1922, after her acceptance of 
the London schedule of pay¬ 
ments and before the occupation of the 
Ruhr, she was driven to make great 
efforts to find cash resources. The ex¬ 
pedients to which she had recourse in her 
attempts to meet the demands of the 
Allies gave rise to one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary episodes in the history of money. 

During the war the exigencies of war 
finance had brought about a gradual 
decline in the exchange value of the mark, 
which was only interrupted at the end of 
1917 by Germany’s temporary military 
successes. Up to June, 19x8, however, 
the decline was both moderate and gradual. 
From June, 1918, onwards the downward 
movement was more rapid, and with the 
raising of the blockade in July, 1919, the 
acute demand for food and raw materials 
from abroad soon brought the mark to 
a value between a fifth and a tenth of 
its nominal parity. One would have 
expected a collapse of this kind to be so 
injurious to a country’s credit as to be an 
unmitigated evil, both in its indirect and 
in its direct consequences. In the case 
of Germany, however, the initial decline of 
the mark was paradoxically a means, and 
probably the sole means available in the 


circumstances, by which she could secure 
very substantial financial aid from abroad. 

After the mark had fallen to such a 
level that more than a hundred marks 
could be obtained for £1 sterling, many 
persons all over the world formed *the 
opinion that there would be a reaction 
some da\ r to the pre-war value, and that 
theiefore a purchase of marks or mark 
bonds would be a profitable 
speculation. This investment, Speculations 
or speculation, proceeded on in the Mark 
so vast a scale that it 
placed foreign currency at the disposal of 
Germany which at the end of 1921 
was estimated at from £200,000,000 to 
£250,000,000. When the experts of the 
Dawes Committee came to examine the 
matter in the spring of 1924 they put the 
figure of Germany’s receipts through the 
sale to foreigners of mark bank balances 
and mark banknotes up to December 31, 
1923. at somewhere about £400,000,000. 
It was these resources which m the first 
instance enabled Germany, partially at 
least, to replenish her food supplies and 
to re-stock her industries with raw 
materials, and subsequently in 1922 to 
meet the financial demands of the Allies, 
at any rate for a few months. In addi¬ 
tion, it even enabled individual Germans 
to acquire foreign banknotes, or to remove 
a part of their wealth away from the 
risks of German economic life for invest¬ 
ment in other countries. 

As matters actually turned out, the 
expectations on which these investments 
by optimistic foreigners were made were 
totally disappointed. Apart from inter¬ 
mittent and short-lived fluctuations, the 
exchange value of the mark continued to 
sink, until finally, at the end of 1923, the 
whole ciazy structure was swept away 
and a new currency system introduced. 
By this date the total face value of mark 
notes which had been issued was estimated 
at between. 400 and 500 trillions (i.e. 
million million millions) of marks, and at 
the date when the transition was made 
the terms fixed for the liquidation of this 
incredible mass of paper values declared 
one billion (i.e. million million) paper 
marks to be equal in value to one shilling. 

It follows that the whole of the sum of 
£400,000,000 thus invested by foreigners 
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COLLAPSE OF THE EUROPEAN CREDIT MACHINE 
TJie chart on the left shows the Jail in the pound-sterling values of 
German mark and Austrian krone before their stabilisation in 1924 ; 
that on the light expands a small fraction of it in order to compile 
tlio movements of dollar, franc and lira. Before the blockade was 
lifted in 1919 the mark had no exchange value. 
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was totally lost by them, 
and constituted in fact a 
piesent to the German 
people. It provided, in¬ 
deed, an extraordinary 
episode of poetic justice 
visited on the outside 
world as a retribution for 
the excessive and impos¬ 
sible demands which were 
being made on the German 
people. The alarums and 
excursions of invasion 
beyond the Rhine, the 
conferences, the propa¬ 
ganda and the ultimatums 
squeezed out of Germany 
a far smaller sum than 
that with which foreign 
speculators were simul¬ 
taneously presenting her. 

Let us return, however, 
to the earlier phases of 
this remarkable story. 

During 1920 and the first 
part of 1921 speculative 
purchases by foreigners 
jrrovided Germany with 
nearly enough resources 
to meet her adverse bal¬ 
ance of trade. At the beginning of 

1920, 185 marks were worth £1 sterling, 
and twenty months later, in August, 

1921, £x sterling was still worth no more 
than 300 marks. Up to the end of 1920, 
however, and even during the first quarter 
of 1921, Germany had made no cash 
payments for reparation, and had even 
received cash (under the Spa agreement) 
for a considerable part of her coal de¬ 
liveries. But after the middle of 1921 the 
various influences, which up to that time 
had partly balanced one another, began 
to work all in one direction; that is to 
say, adversely to the value of the mark. 

Currency inflation continued—for the 
mark banknotes came into existence by 
the government printing just so many 
of them as were necessary to meet its 
expenses—and during 1921 the note 
circulation of the Reichsbank was nearly 
trebled. Some foreign investors in marks 
began to take fright and, so far from in¬ 
creasing their holdings, sought to diminish 
them. And now at last, after the London 


ultimatum, the German government was 
called on to make impoitant cash 
payments on repaiation account. By 
November, 1921, £1 sterling was worth 
1,000 marks, and apart from one brief 
recovery the headlong fall proceeded 
thereafter at an ever-increasing rate up 
to the final collapse of 1923. 

The precariousness which this extra¬ 
ordinary episode introduced, not only into 
the business life of Germany but into the 
private affairs of every citizen, was 
something which had to be experienced 
to be believed. The value of all money 
savings was swept away ; prices and wages 
could not move fast enough to keep 
different values in a suitable relationship 
to one another. If a man did not spend 
his wages on the day he received them, 
they might have halved in value, or worse, 
before the next morning. The whole of 
life became an involuntary but hectic 
gamble. Nevertheless, these experiences 
may have been necessary to convince the 
Allies of the futility of their previous 
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methods for extracting reparations, and 
were perhaps an inevitable prelude to the 
Dawes scheme and the safeguards, which 
that scheme incorporated, for the future 
stabilisation of the German mark. 

What happened in Germany was re¬ 
peated, with minor variations, in Austria 
and also in Poland, though in Poland 
the evuie of overwhelming reparation 
demands was, of course, lacking. There 
was but little ditlerence in the course of 
the disease, except that the catastrophic 
collapse came in Warsaw and in Vienna 
some months earlier than in Berlin, so 


down by the Brussels Conference of 1920, 
the Genoa Conference of 1922, and the 
Dawes Report of 1923. The invasion of 
the Ruhr m January, 1923, was the last 
act of violence bred out of the war spirit. 
Since that date every important decision 
affecting the relations between the peoples 
of the formerly allied countries and the 
peoples of the former Central Powers has 
been, both in intention and in fact, 
of a healing and pacific nature. The 
inherent stability of the European eco¬ 
nomic systems has responded with a 
rapidity and completeness which could not 
have been anticipated. 
Great Britain has troubles 
of her own due to pride 
and precipitancy in her 
financial and currency 
policies, as in her reversion 
to the gold standard. But 
all Europe has stable cur¬ 
rencies. The devastated 
areas are entirely restored. 
The standard of life of Ger¬ 
man working men is 
somewhat higher than it 
was before the war (see 
page 5071). 




that it was these coun¬ 
tries that first experienced 
the full force of a type 
of speculation opposite to 
that which had furnished 
them with foreign re¬ 
sources in the early days 
of the inflations; namely, 
that of the bear specula¬ 
tors who, anticipating a 
further fall, endeavoured 
much more successfully 
than the optimistic party 
to make a profit by selling 
these currencies in the 
expectation of being able 
to buy them back a little 
later at a much lower 
value.. RUIN AND RESTORATION IN BELGIUM 

It is not part of my B e igi um has made a wonderful recovery from lier severe war 

task to describe m this wounds. Nieuport, tlie * farthest west' reached by the enemy 

place the reconstruction of at 011 ? the coast, was a sorely scarred battle ground. By 1918 

Fnrnnpan prnnnmiV Hfo l to p) its marIlet square was shattered almost beyond recognition, 
tturopean economic iile The IQ2 g view shows that it has bcen J reborn _ 

on the principles laid Courtesy of the ' Daily Telegraph'; photos, A nlouy d' Ypres 
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THE NEW EUROPE AND 
THE LEAGUE 

Constitution and Functioning of the new 
Organization tor the Maintenance of Peace 

By WICKHAM STEED 

Lecturer on Central European History, Kins’s College, London University; Author of 

The Hapsburg Monarchy, etc. 


chief distinction between the new 
Europe and the old lies in the 
existence of the League of Nations. 

Without the League, Europe would 
have been changed, not rerewed. The 
number of European states would have 
been increased, but their relationship to 


each other would have remained on the 
old footing. Europe is new because the 
Covenant of the League is an insepar¬ 
able part of all the treaties that make up 
the peace settlement. The terms of the 
Covenant form the first twenty-six articles 
of all of them, and are as binding upon 
their signatories as any of the clauses that 
relate to frontiers or to reparations. 

In the conflagration of the Great War 
the old Europe was consumed. The 
terrible character of the war, and a belief 
that it might have been avoided had there 
existed an international authority strong 
enough to insist upon discussion and 
conference between the contending powers, 
combined to create in Western countries a 
conviction that some international organi¬ 
zation must be set up to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of any similar catastrophe, This 
conviction, and the movement in favour 
of a League of Nations which it inspired, 
was strongest in Great Britain and in the 
United States, though it was firmly held 
also in France. In London and New York 
associations were formed to promote 
schemes for a League. The Great War came 
to be regarded as a war to end war, having 
for its principal object the formation of 
an organization among the principal 
peoples of the world with power to 
ostracise armed force as a means of settling 
international disputes. 

Before this idea had gained ground 
in western Europe a plan for positive 


co-operation between nations on behalf of 
peace had been drawn up, as early as the 
autumn of 1914, by an American politician, 
Colonel House, the friend and confidential 
adviser of the president of the United 
States, 'Woodrow Wilson. Looking upon 
the outbreak of the Great War as the 
bankruptcy of European diplomacy, and 
attributing that bankruptcy chiefly to the 
lack of any organized system for consulta¬ 
tion and agreement, Colonel House sug¬ 
gested that President Wilson should 
promote such a system between the states 
of North and South America. He had in 
mind a League of American states that 
should safeguard them against aggression 
and provide a mechanism for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes. 

In its original form his plan fell through, 
but the idea which inspired it presently 
found expression in the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. President Wilson him¬ 
self certainly entertained 
the notion of a general Early advocates 
association of nations be- of the League 
fore the end of 1914, but 
it only took practical shape after he had 
received reports of conversations between 
Colonel House and the British foreign 
secretary, Sir Edward Grey, in London 
at the beginning of February, 1915. In 
these conversations Sir Edward Grey 
insisted that the United States (which 
was then neutral) should come into some 
general guarantee of world-wide peace at 
the end of the war. A similar idea was 
advocated by Lord Robert Cecil in Great 
Britain and by Leon Bourgeois in France; 
and when, on May 27, 1916, some eleven 
months before the United States entered 
the war, President Wilson announced in 
a speech to the American ‘ League to 
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Enforce Peace’ his acceptance 
uf the principle of a League 
of Nations, his declarations 
were based upon material 
drawn fiom the coin ersations 
and subsequent conespond- 
encc bf tv.xcn House and Grey. 

Pu-sMi nt Wil'on is usually 
h guided as the leal founder 
nt the League of Nations. But 
for his insistence it is indeed 
probable that it would never 
have been effectively estab¬ 
lished ; and it is certain that 
the embodiment of the League 
Covenant in the peace treaties 
was due to his determination 
that the League should be the 
basis of the peace. Yet it is 
true that few, if any, of the 
ideas in the Covenant of the 
League were conceived by 
President Wilson himself. His 
relation to the Covenant was 
mainly that of editor or com¬ 
piler, He had two central 
convictions—that the League 




LORD ROBERT CECIL 

Born in 1SG4, Lord Robert Cecil enteied Parlia¬ 
ment as Conservative member for East Maryle- 
bone in 1906. One of the chief exponents of the 
League of Nations, he represented Great Britain 
in its interests at the Paris Peace Conference 
Photo, Philip Brain 


PRESIDENT WILSON’S ADVISER 
Colonel Edward Mandell House, born at 
Houston, Texas, in 183S, was sent by President 
Wilson to review the European situation in 
1914. In the same 3-ear House drew up his 
plan of international co-operation for peace. 

Photo, Keystone View Co, 


of Nations was necessary and that it might 
be brought into existence immediately 
after the w’ar. But without the thoughtful 
work of the other advocates of the League 
his leadership might have little availed. 

To President Wilson belongs, in any 
case, the credit of having been the first 
responsible statesman to declare that the 
establishment of a league or association 
of nations must be one of the main con¬ 
ditions of peace. On January 8, 1918 
(the United States had declared war on 
Germany in April, 1917), he delivered a 
presidential address to a joint session of 
the American Congress, laying down 
fourteen points, or principles, on which 
the peace settlement should be based. 
The last of these ‘ Fourteen Points 1 ran : 
1 A general association of nations must be 
formed under specific conventions for the 
purpose of affording mutual guarantees of 
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LEON BOURGEOIS 

In October, 1919, the French statesman Leon 
Victor Auguste Bourgeois was appointed French 
representative of the League of Nations. He 
was deeply m sympathy with the scheme and 
himself the author of a plan for its propagation 
Photo , Henri Manuel 

political independence and territorial in¬ 
tegrity to great and small states alike.’ 
Whereas some of his advisers, and some 
leaders of European opinion, believed at 
that time that a League of Nations should 
include only the ‘ Allied and Associated 
Powers ' which were waging war against 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and that, 
in any event, the great powers should 
possess higher standing and greater in¬ 
fluence in it than the smaller powers. 
President Wilson insisted that the League 
must be ‘ general,’ affording the same 
protection to small peoples as to big. 

Partly as a result of his address to 
Congress, a British foreign office committee 
which had been formed at the instance of 
Lord Robert Cecil in 1916, and had worked 
under the chairmanship of Sir Walter 
(afterwards Lord) Phillimore, made to the 
British cabinet on March 28, 1918, a 
report of which a copy was sent confiden¬ 
tially to President Wilson. It was used 
by him in preparing his own draft of a 
League Covenant. In July, 1918, Colonel 
House submitted to President Wilson 
auother draft which was likewise based in 
part on the report of the Phillimore 


Committee. With the help of it Pre-idei.t 
Wilson wrote out a second draft of Ins 
own, which he revised seveielv rift*- r 
reading a pamphlet, dated Decemb* 1 v'\ 

1918, in which General Smuts had out¬ 
lined proposals tor a League. In Januaiv, 

1919, when the Peace Conference v. n - 
about to assemble in Paris, President 
Wilson began to work upon a third diatt 
so that it might serve as a basis for dis¬ 
cussion in the League of Nations Com¬ 
mission at the Peace Confeience. But, us 
he was unable to complete this drait to 
his own satisfaction, he agrted that ti. • 
Commission should use instead a joint 
scheme' drawn up by the British ami 
American legal experts, Cecil Hurst and 
David Hunter Miller, who had at their 
disposal all the earlier documents as well 
as a draft convention written by Lord 
Robert Cecil. 

At the first plenary session of the 
Peace Conference in Paris on January iS, 
1919, it was unanimously resolved that 
the establishment of a League of Nations 
should be the first point on the agenda of 
the next session. A League of Nations 
Commission of the peace delegates was 



GENERAL SMUTS 


Jan Christian Smuts, born at Bovenplaats, Cape 
Colony, in 1870, succeeded Botha as premier ot 
South Africa in 1919. His proposals for a 
League of Nations influenced President Wilson 
in a draft he was preparing. 

Photo, Russell 
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therefore appointed to draw up the 
Covenant. All the principal Allied and 
Associated Powers were represented on 
the commission, Loid Robert Cecil and 
General Smuts being the delegates of 
Great Britain, Picsident Wilson and 
Colnml House of the USA. and Leon 
Hoimo ois, ruth a legal expert, of France. 

In order that its proceedings might not 
dila\ the diafting of the Peace Treaty 
itself, the Commission sat at night, front 
Fc-biuaiy 3 until March 14, in the room of 
Colonel House at the Hotel Crillon. It 
took the Hurst-Miller project and an official 
French plan as the groundwork of its 
deliberations. The most serious hitch came 
on February 11, when Piesident Wilson 
flatly declined to accept the French 
demand for the creation of an armed 
international force that should operate 
under the executive control of the League. 
He claimed that the constitution of the 
United States did not permit of any such 
limitation of its sovereignty ; and Lord 


Robeit Cecil took a similar view in regard 
to the ’British Empire. Not without diffi¬ 
culty could the French be persuaded to 
desist from their demand which, they held, 
could alone prevent the Covenant from 
being a philosophical treatise devoid of 
practical authority. They consented, 
however, to waive it in time for the draft 
Covenant to be completed on February 13, 
and to be read to the second plenaiy 
session of the Peace Conference on Feb¬ 
ruary 14. The confeience adopted it, an 1 
President Wilson left Paris that evening 
on a brief visit to the United States. 

At that moment it was still undecided 
whether the Covenant should stand by 
itself as a separate international conven¬ 
tion or whether it should be embodied in 
the Peace Treaty. President Wilson’s own 
views upon this matter had varied from 
time to time. He had at first objected to 
the formal constitution of the League, and 
had insisted that the League must develop 
gradually. Yet, on reaching Paris in 
December, iqiS, he had with¬ 
drawn the Ameiican repie- 
sentatives from the various 
inter-Allied organizations that 
might have served as a work¬ 
ing nucleus from which a full 
League could grow. Another 
point of difficulty was that, if 
the Covenant were embodied 
in the Peace Treaty, neutral 
states might be unable to sign 
it, though they could sign a 
separate convention, To the 
actual wording of the draft 
Covenant President Wilson’s 
own contributions were his 
demand that the new Euro¬ 
pean states formed as a result 
of the war should give equal 
treatment to all the racial and 
religious minorities within their 
boundaries; and that each 
member of the League should 
have the ‘ friendly right ’ to 
draw the League’s attention to 
any circumstances likely to 
disturb international peace 
or the good understanding 
between nations upon which 
peace depends. He accepted 
the draft Covenant as a whole 



PRESIDENT WILSON SAILS FOR AMERICA 

The League of Nations Commission appointed at the first 
plenary session of the Paris Conference in 1919 met a serious 
obstacle in President 'Wilson’s refusal to agree to an armed 
international force. The Covenant, without this clause, being 
adopted. President Wilson departed to visit the U.S.A, 
Photo, Underload 6 - Umlertsood 
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and seems not to have imagined, when he 
sailed tor America on Februan. 15, that 
it would require serious amendment. 

But on reaching the United btate-, he 
found that opposition to him and to the 
Cownant had become strong in the 
American Senate, of which the majority 
was contioiled by the Republican paitv, 
whereas he and his administration were 
Democrats. The election of this hostile 
majority had been due in part to resent¬ 
ment of an appeal which President Wilson 
had made to the American electorate in 
October, 191S, to support candidates 
ia\curable to the Democratic admim-tia- 
tion 111 the elections then impending 
This departure from the pat ty truce w hich 
had existed since the United States entered 
the w ar gave deep offence, and the election 
resulted in a Republican victory. Further 
lesentment was caused when President 
Wilson excluded leading Republican- from 
the American delegation to the Paris 
Peace Conference. 

Consequently the president found the 
Republican senators inclined to reject the 
draft Covenant which the Peace Con¬ 
ference had adopted. 

Friction with the Instead of appeasing 
Republican Senators them he defied them 
and, before returning 
to Paris in March, 19x9, declared in a 
speech at New York on March 4 that 
when the Peace Treaty had been completed 
the Covenant would be so interwoven with 
it that the one could not be separated 
from the other ‘ without destroying the 
whole vital structure,’ He evidently 
thought it impossible that the American 
Senate would go so far as to reject the 
Peace Treaty itself. 

This quarrel between the president and 
the Republican senators was destined 
profoundly to affect the Covenant, the 
Peace Treaty and the character of 
the new Europe which the Paris Con¬ 
ference was creating. On reaching Paris 
President Wilson insisted not only that 
the League Covenant should be embodied 
in the Peace Treaty and be binding upon 
all its signatories, but that the Covenant 
itself should be so amended as to make 
it less distasteful to American opinion. 
Thus the strong position which he had 
previously held as arbiter and defender 


of exalted principles was weakened, an.l 
his attitude hecann that of a petitioner 
and a baigamer. r>v asking th>- other 
delegations to the Pari- Peace Confluence 
to make concessions to hi- own dome-tie 
political requirements, he enabli d them 
to wring concessions from him in their 
turn; and the Peace- 
Treaty, instead of being Compromises in 
a work of justice, became, the Peace Treaty 
m main respect-., a rom- 
promi-e between conflicting inti n -t- 
and appetites The Peace Conference 
complied with hi- wishes that the Coven¬ 
ant should be incorporated m tie tieatv , 
that it should be amended so as 
to exclude the domestic questions of 
signatory states fiom the control of the 
League , that inembeia should have the 
right to withdraw from the League on two 
years’ notice, and that the American 
Monroe Doctrine should be explicitly 
recognized in the text of the Covenant. 
But this compliance was purchased at 
heavy cost to the framework of peace 
and to the League of Nations itselt 

President Wilson sought consolation in 
the thought that, however defective the 
Peace Treaty might be, the League nt 
Nations would provide means of amending 
it gradually without lecouise to war, and 
that the influence of the United States 
in the League could always be brought 
to bear on behalf of justice. But when 
the Peace Treaty was completed and 
signed, he found that the American 
Senate preferred to reject it altogether 
rather than accept the Covenant, despite 
the alterations which had been made in 
it to placate American feeling. A com¬ 
promise might ha\e been feasible if 
President Wilson had been willing to 
assent to ceitain reservations which the 
Republican senators proposed to attach 
to the Covenant; yet he, who had made 
so many compromises in Paris, stubbornly 
refused to enter into an additional minor 
compromise with his political opponents 
at home. Therefore the American Senate- 
rejected the Peace Treaty. And when the 
League of Nations w r as established, the 
United States held aloof from it. 

Thus an institution that could not have 
been created without American initiative 
and support was forsaken by the United 
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States; and, as a crowning irony and 
departuie from the idealism which 
President Wilson had entertained and 
professed, his country proceeded to make 
with Germany a separate peace treaty 
from which the League of Nations was 
eliminated and in which all the concessions 
which President Wilson had made, against 
his better judgement, to the governments 
of the European Allies were retained. 

This paradoxical outcome of the peace 
negotiations has tended to obscure the 
part played by the United States both in 
creating the new 
American contribution Europe and in es- 
to the Victory tablishing the League 

of Nations. Though 
the sacrifices of the European Allies were 
incomparably greater than those of the 
American people, though they bore the 
full burden of the war for two and a half 
years before America entered it, it is 
obvious that without American assistance 
the war might not have been won. In any 
event the victory of the Allies would have 
been delayed and their losses heavier. If 
the military contribution of the United 
States to the Allied triumph was compara¬ 
tively small, its financial and moral con¬ 
tributions were decisive. President Wil¬ 
son's answers to the German and Austrian 
appeals lor an armistice and peace in the 
autumn of 1918 went far to shake the 
spirit of the German and Austro-Hun¬ 
garian armies. His firm refusal to treat 
with Austria-Hungary at the end of 
October, 1918, shattered the Ilapsburg 
monarchy, and, in shattering it, pre¬ 
cipitated the collapse of Germany also. 
Among the new or re-born states of central 
and south-eastern Europe, three at least 
owed to him the full recognition of their 
right to national unity and independence. 
No European ally championed so resolutely 
as he the national causes of Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Jugo-Slavia and Poland. 

While it is true that the liberation and 
independence of these nations had been, in 
greater or lesser degree, contemplated in 
the war aims of the European Allies before 
America became a belligerent, those aims 
were too vague to ensure a thorough re¬ 
organization of Europe. With some reason 
the Allies thought it more urgent to win 
the war than to make up their minds 


beforehand what they would do when the 
war had been won. With less reason they 
failed to perceive that a clear statement 
of their war aims w'ould help them to win 
the war, because it would encourage ali 
the subject peoples of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary to strive for liberation. 
The Allies doubted, indeed, whether 
their main object should be solely the 
military defeat of the enemy or the 
political transformation of Europe so as 
to ensure peace in future. They only began 
to define their war aims when President 
Wilson asked them in December, 19x6, to 
state clearly what they were fighting for. 

At that time President Wilson’s own 
ideas were hazy. Neither he nor the Allied 
governments then understood that the 
liberation of the races subject to the 
Hapsburg crown was an 
indispensable condition of Liberation of the 
the military and political Little Nations 
defeat of Germany. They 
hoped vaguely for a restoration of Polish 
unity, but they felt it impossible to 
demand Polish independence, inasmuch as 
Russia, an Allied power, ruled over the 
greater part of Poland. They imagined, 
and continued to imagine until within a 
few months of the end of the war, that 
the dismemberment of Austria-I-Iungary 
could be avoided and that it would be 
enough if it were to detach itself from 
Germany. 

An essential feature of the old Europe 
had been the subjection of peoples, once 
free, to the domination of Germany, 
Russia and Austria-Hungary. Each of 
these powers possessed a part of Poland, 
and each was interested in preventing the 
re-birth of a united and independent 
Polish-state. Germany held Alsace and 
Lorraine, much of which was French at 
heart, and also some Danish districts 
whose inhabitants aspired to reunion with 
Denmark. Austria - Hungary held in 
bondage the Czechs of Bohemia and the 
Slovaks of Hungary, the Czechs having 
enjoyed independent national existence 
for seven centuries before they were 
crushed by the Hajrsburgs in 1620 and 
being eager to regain their lost freedom. 
Austria and Hungary between them kept 
some 8,000,000 South Slavs in subjection 
and were determined to prevent their 
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union with Serbia. Hungary likewise 
oppressed more than 2,500,000 ‘ Rou- 
manes ’ in Transylvania and was deter¬ 
mined that they should not join their 
kinsmen in the kingdom of Rumania. In 
alliance with Germany, the Hapsburg 
monarchy' formed the main link in the 
chain of pan-German ambitions, of which 
the aim was to establish German ascend¬ 
ancy' from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf. 
Unless this link could be snapped Ger¬ 
many would win the war ; and the only 
way to snap it was to let loose the explosive 
forces of the subject peoples. 

Tardily, yet earlier than most of the 
European Allies, President Wilson under¬ 
stood this fact. He understood also that 
the association of all these liberated 
peoples with each other, and with the 
rest of the world, in a general League of 
Nations under a comprehensive Covenant 
might be a means of neutralising to some 
extent the drawbacks of ' Balkanising ’ 
central Europe by the creation of a number 
of small new states. His insistence that the 
first act of the Peace Conference should be 
to establish such a League entitles him to 
rank foremost among the founders of the 
new Europe and of the League itself. 

The actual terms of the League Coven¬ 
ant may be briefly summarised. They 
arc laid down in a preamble and twenty- 


six articles. The preamble states that 
the signatories of the Covenant agree 
to promote international co-operation, 
and to achieve international peace and 
security, by accepting the obligation not 
to resort to war; by prescribing just, 
open and honourable relations between 
nations; by establishing international 
law as the rule of conduct among govern¬ 
ments ; and by maintaining justice and 
a scrupulous respect for treaty' obligations 
in the dealings of organized peoples with 
one another. 

The first article defines the conditions 
of membership of the League and of 
withdrawal from it. The second, third 
and-fourth articles state that the League 
shall act through an assembly and a 
council with a permanent secretariat, 
the Assembly to consist of representatives 
of the members of the League, and the 
Council of permanent representatives of 
the principal Allied and Associated Powers, 
together with representatives of four other 
members of the League to be elected by 
the Assembly. (The number of these 
elected representatives was later increased 
to ten.) The fifth article states that the 
decisions of the Council and the Assembly 
shall be unanimous except in regard to 
procedure or to the appointment of com¬ 
mittees to investigate particular matters, 



TEMPORARY HEADQUARTERS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA 
The covenant of the League of Nations, which was signed by the Allied and German delegates on 
June 28, 1919, established Geneva as the League's seat of government. Since then many plans 
have been considered for the construction of a building to serve as the League’s permanent head¬ 
quarters, Meanwhile, it has pursued its operations in this building, formerly the Hdtel National, 
A tablet in memory of President Wilson can be seen in. the foreground. 

Photo , Roach, Geneva 
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when decisions may be taken by a majoiity. 
The sixth and seventh articles authorise 
the ci cation of a secretary-general with a 
permanent staff at the scat of the League, 
which is fixed at Geneva. 

The eighth and ninth articles recognize 
that the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national armaments to 
the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and with the cnforce- 
Reduotion of ment of international obliga- 
nrmament8 tions by common action. 

The League Council is there¬ 
fore instructed to formulate plans for the 
reduction of armaments, taking account 
of the geographical situation and the cir¬ 
cumstances of each state, such plans to 
be subject to revision every ten years, 
and a permanent commission to be con¬ 
stituted to advise the Council on military, 
naval and similar questions. By the 
tenth article the membeis of the League 
undertake to respect and to preserve 
against external aggicssion the territorial 
integrity and the existing political in¬ 
dependence of all members of the League, 
the Council being instructed to advise 
upon the means of fulfilling this obligation 
m case of need. The eleventh article 
declares that any war, or threat of war, 
whether immediately affecting any of the 
members of the League or not, is a matter 
of concern to the whole League, and 
empowers the secretary-general to sum¬ 
mon a meeting of the Council in case of 
any emergency that is brought to his 
notice by any member of the League. 
It also bestows upon each member the 
friendly right of bringing to the attention 
of the Assembly or the Council any cir¬ 
cumstance whatever that may threaten 
international peace or the good understand¬ 
ing of nations on which peace depends. 

Under the twelfth and thiitccnth articles 
the members of the League agree to sub¬ 
mit either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council any dispute between them 
that may be likely to lead to a rupture, 
and they agree further that they will 
in no case resort to war until three months 
after an award by the arbiters or a report 
by the Council, the award having to 
be made within a reasonable time, and 
the report not later than six months after 
the submission of the dispute to the 
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Council. The fourteenth article instructs 
the council to take steps to set up a per¬ 
manent court of international justice 
which shall be competent to hear and 
decide any dispute of an international 
character that may be submitted to it 
and also to give an advisory opinion 
upon any question refeircd to it by the 
Council or the Assembly. In default of 
arbitration, members of the League agree 
by the fifteenth article to submit any 
dispute between them to the Council, 
which shall endeavour to settle it and 
shall, in any case, make and publish a 
report containing a statement of the facts 
and recommendations that may be deemed 
just and proper. The members of the 
League agree that they will not make war 
upon any party which complies with the 
Council’s leport; though they reserve to 
themselves the right to take whatever 
action they shall consider necessary in 
case the Council fails to make a unanimous 
leport, the assent of parties to the dispute 
not being necessary to unanimity. 

By the sixteenth and seventeenth articles 
the members of the League undertake im¬ 
mediately to sever all trade and financial 
relations with any member of the League 
that resorts to war in 
defiance oi the Coven- Financial and 
ant, and to prohibit all economic sanctions 
personal or financial 
intercourse between tfieir nationals anti 
the nationals of the Covenant-breaking 
state and those of any other state, 
whether it be a member of the League 
or not. The members of the League 
will give each other mutual support in 
this financial and economic boycott and 
will take the necessary steps to afford 
passage through their territory to the 
forces of any membeis of the League 
which, upon the recommendation of the 
Council, shall co-operate in protecting the 
Covenant of the League. The eighteenth 
article places upon all members the obli¬ 
gation to register with the secretary 
of the League every treaty or inter¬ 
national engagement into which they 
may enter, and declares that no such 
treaty or engagement shall be binding 
until it is so registered. The nineteenth, 
twentieth and twenty-first articles em¬ 
power the League Assembly to advise 
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mcmbcis of the League to leconsidei 
tieaties which have become inapplicable 
and to give consideration to international 
conditions likely to endanger the pear- 
of the world. The members of the 
League agree to abrogate all obligation? 
and understandings inconsistent with the 
terms of the Covenant, except treaties nt 
aibitration or regional understandings 
like the Monroe Doctrine, of which the 
object is to secure the maintenance of 
world peace. 

The twenty-second article places colonics 
and territories inhabited by backward 
peoples under the trusteeship of the 
League, and giants mandates for their 
protection to those ad- 
Responsibility of vanced nations which 
mandatory powers call best undertake the 
responsibility of jorotect- 
ing such colonies and territories, the 
mandatory powers being required to 
render an annual account of their 
stewardship to the Council. The twenty- 
third to twenty-fifth articles engage the 
members of the League to secure and 
maintain fair and humane conditions ol 
labour for men, women and children, and 
to treat justly the native inhabitants of 
territories undci their control; cmpowei 
the League to keep an eye on the tiaffic in 
women and children as well as upon the 
trade in opium and other dangerous drugs, 
and in arms and munitions ; authorise it 
to foster and maintain freedom of com¬ 
munications and of transit, and to organize 
the prevention and control of disease in 
cases of international concern, co-operating 
to this end with Red Cross organizations. 
Finally, the twenty-sixth article lays down 
the procedure to be followed for amending 
the League Covenant. 

The Covenant was signed by thirty-one 
Allied powers (ol whom three failed to 
ratify the Peace Treaty and therefore lost 
their membership of the League) and by 
thirteen neutrals. Fourteen states were 
subsequently admitted to membership, 
including the former enemy states, Austria, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Germany. The 
principal absentees are the United States, 
Russia and Turkey; and Brazil has given 
notice of withdrawal. 

In accordance with the Covenant and 
before the rejection of the Peace Treaty 


by the American Senate, the picsident of 
the United States summoned a first 
meeting of the League Council in Paris on 
January 16, 1920, and the first Assembly' 
at Geneva in the following November. In 
view of the disturbed state of Europe these 
meetings attracted little attention, and the 
early stages of the League’s work passed 
almost unnoticed. Yet, besides forming 
its own Permanent Secretariat and 
organizing the Assembly and the Council, 
the League convened a financial conference 
at Brussels—the first leally important 
international gathering after the war—and 
set about creating a permanent court of 
international justice. On the basis of 
principles unanimously laid down by the 
Brussels financial conference, the League 
was invited to undertake the financial 
reconstruction of Austria in 1922 and 
of Hungary in 1923. The success of its 
eifoits in both these countries encouraged 
American and European financial experts 
to seek a solution of the German reparations 



GERMANY ENTERS THE LEAGUE 
On September ro, 1926, Germany was admitted 
to membeisliip of tlie League of Nations The 
German foreign minister, Herr Stresemanti, 
liere seen speaking at Geneva, was one of the 
authors of the Locarno Pact. 
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problem, with the result that the ' Dawes 
scheme ’ was worked out and adopted. In 
addition, the League took in hand matters 
appertaining to international law and 
arbitration; and, as soon as it had 
established the Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national Justice at the Hague, it appointed 
,i committee of lawyers to deal with the 
codification of international law. 

In oigamzing the Permanent Court of 
International Justice the League was able 
to overcome a difficulty which had proved 
insuperable at the first and second peace 
conferences that were held at the Hague 
in 1899 and 1907. Then it had been found 
impossible to agree upon a method ol 
nominating and electing the judges of a 
permanent court. The existence of the 
League Council and Assembly provided a 
means of ensuring that neither the great 
powers nor the small should be unduly 
favoured in the selection of candidates for 
judgeships, and that the eleven judges and 
lour deputy-judges who compose the court 
should be chosen with every guarantee of 


impartiality. It was arranged that these 
candidates—representing fifteen different 
nations, including the United .States— 
should be balloted for separately in the 
Council and in the Assembly of the 
League, and that candidates obtaining an 
absolute majority of votes in each body 
should be elected. Thus the great powers, 
through their position as permanent 
members of the Council, were able to 
check unjustified claims on the part 
of smaller powcis; while the smaller 
powers, by their numerical preponder¬ 
ance in the Assembly, could similarly 
neutralise any undue influence over the 
League as a whole on the part of the 
gieat powers. 

In the first election, which was held in 
1921, this system worked well, The 
judges were elected for nine years, to hold 
office until 1930. They form a court of 
law, not a tribunal of arbitration, and are 
directed to base their decisions on legal 
principles in the light of treaties and 
international practices and precedents. 



AT THE FIRST SESSION OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AT GENEVA 


In November 15, 1920, the first Assembly of the League of Nations met in the Salle do la Refoimation 
"ineva, proving the truth of the remark made by Paderewski, who was present, that ' the League 
’ Hymans (Belgium), who presided, was elected definite president A prominent figme was 
obert Cecil, who supported the application for membership of Austria, Bulgaria, Albania 
and Azerbaijan, but declared that he did not wish Germany to be admitted. 

Photo, F. H, J allien, Geneva 
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All states may bring cases before the 
court, but no state can be compelled 
to submit to its jurisdiction unless pro¬ 
vision to that effect has been definitely 
made by treaty, or unless the case 
concerns two states which have signed 
what is known as the ‘ optional clause ’ 
of the statutes of the 
court that binds them 
to accept its jurisdiction. 

Since its foundation 

the court has been busily 
engaged and has amply 
proved its value. The 
need for some interna¬ 
tional institution of the 
kind had long been clear 
and there was a large 
measure of agreement 

upon the functions it 
would discharge. The 
chief difficulty lay in 
establishing it; and 
without the League it 
might not have been 
established. But the 
worth of the Assembly, 
the Council and the Per¬ 
manent Secretariat of 
the League was more 

problematic. The As¬ 
sembly was conceived as the League 

parliament, and the Council as a sort of 
cabinet which would sit in public and 
act as the executive authority. But 

the Permanent Secretariat was originally 
looked upon merely as a clerical staff whose 
members would prepare the work for the 
Council and the Assembly but would have 
little authority or influence of their own. 

President Wilson never imagined that 
the Permanent Secretariat would possess 
any real importance. His only idea was 
that Venizelos, the prime minister of 
Greece, should be the first secretary- 
general. This was found to be impractic¬ 
able and the appointment was given 
to Sir Eric Drummond, who had been 
private secretary to Sir Edward Grey and 
to Balfour at the British foreign office. But 
it soon came to be recognized that the 
Secretariat is as weighty a part of the 
League as the Council or the Assembly, 
and that it exercises constant influence. 
Save when convoked in special session, 


the Assembly meets only once a year. In 
ordinary ciicumstances the Council meets 
four times — in September, December, 
March and June—though it may be con¬ 
vened at any moment m case of emeigency. 
The Secretariat, on the other hand, works 
day in, day out, throughout the year, 
and really discharges the 
functions of an inter¬ 
national foreign office, 
with the secretary- 
general m the position 
of a permanent under¬ 
secretary of state. 

The precedent for its 
creation was set, to some 
extent, by the temporary 
secretariat which sprang 
up around the Supreme 
War Council of the Allies 
in the later stages of the 
war; but wheieas this 
war secretariat consisted 
of officials lent by a 
number of nations and 
working together tem¬ 
porarily at Versailles, the 
Permanent Secretariat 
of the League is much 
more than a collection 
of individuals from 
vauous countries. It forms a unique 
international body. From the secretary- 
general downwards, its members serve 
the League, not any individual member 
of the League. They are drawn from 
nearly every nation belonging to the 
League—and from the United States, 
which holds aloof from it. They are ap¬ 
pointed and paid by the League and their 
whole duty is to the League. 

The Secretariat is divided into various 
sections, each of „which lias its own 
special sphere of work. One section is 
political; another deals with technical 
organizations; a third watches over racial 
minorities; a fourth supervises colonial 
mandates; a fifth looks after international 
health, while others deal with social ques¬ 
tions, publicity, legal points and inter¬ 
national armaments. The head of a section 
may be a Frenchman and the principal 
members of his staff British, Italian or 
Swiss. Or he may be Japanese with 
Polish, Dutch, Norwegian, Spanish, 



SIR ERIC DRUMMOND 

The first secictary-general to theLeague 
of Nations was Sir James Eric Drum¬ 
mond, appointed m 1919. He had 
pievionsly served in the Foreign Office 
and as secretary to H II. Asquith. 
Photo , Russell 
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Czecho-Slovak or Greek assistants. The 
results arc a constant interchange of 
different points of view and the de¬ 
velopment of a really international 
outlook inspired by loyalty to the ideal 
of the League. 

The relationship of the Secretariat to 
the League may be compared broadly 
to that of the government departments 
in Whitehall to the British parliament 
and cabinet—with the important differ¬ 
ence that, while the British parliament and 
cabinet meet frequently, 
Functions of the League Parliament or 
the Secretariat Assembly, and the League 
cabinet, or Council, meet 
only at stated intervals. This circum¬ 
stance places upon the Secretariat far 
greater responsibility than usually de¬ 
volves on British government depart¬ 
ments. The routine duties of the Secre¬ 
tariat naturally resemble those of any 
other official organization. Every deci¬ 
sion of the League, and every duty 
laid upon it by the Covenant, entails 
correspondence and administrative work 
for the staff. But questions neither con¬ 
templated by the Covenant nor decided 
by the Assembly or the Council constantly 
arise, and need to be dealt with promptly. 
On their own initiative the secretary- 
general and the heads of sections deal 
with them, if only for the purpose of ob¬ 
taining information and of preparing 
reports for the guidance of the Council. 

This very process of inquiry may dispose 
of alleged grievances before they reach the 
Council. Claimants are invited to lay full 
information in support of their claims 
before the League officials at Geneva, so 
that their respective cases may be pre¬ 
pared for consideration by the Council. 
In course of this preparation exaggerated 
or ill-founded arguments are apt to dis¬ 
appear. Sometimes claimants discover at 
Geneva that their case is not so strong as 
it seemed to them in the excited atmo¬ 
sphere of their own countries, and that, 
after being pruned down to what is 
essential, the difference between them and 
their opponents is smaller than it appeared 
at first sight to be. Then the League 
officials may bring the contending parties 
together and help them to reach a settle¬ 
ment without troubling the Council. 


When serious disputes or difficulties are 
brought before it, the Council decides upon 
the procedure to he adopted- in dealing 
with them. One of the earliest of such dis¬ 
putes concerned the Aalancl Islands which, 
in the general readjustment of the Baltic 
after the war, were claimed both by 
Sweden and by Finland (see page 4880). 
Both Sweden and Finland accepted the 
League’s finding; but the efforts of the 
League to settle the dispute which arose 
in 1920 between Poland and Lithuania 
(see page 4882) were less successful. 

In the conflict between Poland and 
Germany in regard to Upper Silesia, on 
the other hand, the League succeeded 
where the Supreme Council of the Allies 
had failed. Feeling ran so high among 
the contending powers and also among the 
Allied powers themselves that a complete 
rupture seemed inevitable. The Supreme 
Council or the Allies then 
invited the League Council Germnn-Polish 
to recommend a solution rupture nverted 
which the Allied powers 
could adopt. After minute investiga¬ 
tion the Council put forward proposals 
which the Allied powers accepted ; arid 
in subsequent negotiations between Ger¬ 
many and Poland these proposals were 
taken as the basis of a German-Polish 
Convention, which both parties signed. 
It sanctions the partition of the Upper 
Silesian coal basin and provides that the 
Council of the League shall deal with 
some aspects of - future differences and 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice with others. 

The League contrived also to compose 
an embittered controversy between Poland 
and Czechoslovakia over the possession 
of the Javorzliina district in the Car¬ 
pathians, and to settle a dispute between 
Lithuania and Memel by arranging that 
the territory and city of Memel should 
enjoy a considerable measure of autonomy 
under a governor to be appointed by the 
president of the Lithuanian republic. 

More difficult and dangerous were the 
disputes between Italy and Greece over 
the murder of an Italian general and three 
other Italians on Greek soil in August, 
1923 (see page 4894), and between the 
British and Turkish governments over 
the frontier of Irak. In both cases the 
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THE FLIGHT FROM UPPER SILESIA 


The fracas of 1921 between Poland and Gei many over Upper 
Silesia caused many inhabitants of the latter to depart into 
Germany, for which the photogiaph shows passes being issued. 
The opposing parties weie reconciled by the Teague, whose 
proposals they accepted by signing a German-Polish Convention 
Photo , II ’i//i Rnge, Berlin 


League helped to promote 
peaceful settlements. But its 
outstanding success was gained 
in October, 1925, when fight¬ 
ing had actually begun between 
Greece, and Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarian government ap¬ 
pealed to the League, under 
Articles 10 and 11 of the 
Covenant, on the morning of 
October 23. A few hours 
later the secretary - general 
summoned an extraordinary 
session of the Council; and the 
same afternoon the French 
prime minister, Briand, as 
chairman of the Council, tele¬ 
graphed to remind the Greek 
and the Bulgarian govern¬ 
ments of their obligations as 
mcmbeis of the League and of 
the serious consequences of 
going to war without awaiting 
its decisions. He urged them to withdraw 
their troops within their respective frontiers 
pending a consideration of the dispute by 
the Council. On October 26 the Council 
called upon both parties to 
Graeco-Bulgarian inform it within twenty- 
quarrel settled four hours that they had 
ordered their troops to 
withdraw. Both governments complied, 
and by October 29 the withdrawal was 
completed. The Council sent immediately 
a special military commission to the spot, 
and afterwards a commission of inquiry, 
which reported within three weeks, found 
that Greece had been to blame and 
recommended that the Greek government 
should pay £45,000 as reparation to 
Bulgaria. This was done and the dispute 
settled. In co-operation with the Pan- 
American Conference the League succeeded 
also at the end of 1928 in preventing war 
between two of its members, Bolivia and 
Paraguay, whose forces had already come 
to blows. 

While the prevention of strife and the 
promotion of agreement between con¬ 
tending parties has been and is likely to 
remain a principal task of the League, it 
has also engaged in constructive financial 
work. As already mentioned, it took in 
hand the financial reconstruction both 
of Austria and of Hungary, appointing 


in both cases a commissioner-general to 
supervise the application of the schemes it 
had recommended and inducing various 
powers to join in floating a reconstruction 
loan of some £30,000,000 for Austria and 
another of £10,000,000 for Hungary. The 
work of reconstruction was successful and 
two central European countries were saved 
from financial collapse. Hardly less strik¬ 
ing was the contribution of the League to 
the establishment in Greek Macedonia of 
1,500,000 destitute Greek refugees from 
Asia Minor. A loan of £10,000,000 was 
floated for this purpose. Other loans 
have been granted for the settlement of 
refugees in Bulgaria, for the consolidation 
of the currency in Esthonia, and for the 
development of the free city of Danzig 
which is under the League's jurisdiction. 

In addition to these financial achieve¬ 
ments the League has created an advisory 
technical organization to watch over com¬ 
munications and transit between one 
country and another and to supervise 
inland waterways of international im¬ 
portance. This technical organization 
held a first conference at Barcelona in 
March, 1921, to which forty states sent 
transit experts. The conference framed 
an international convention that stipu¬ 
lates complete freedom of transit and 
equality in conditions of transit, and 
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contains a provision that disputes shall 
be submitted to the Permanent Court of 
International Justice should the technical 
organization of the League be unable to 
settle them. A second general confer¬ 
ence held at Geneva in November, 1922, 
established conventions in regard to inter¬ 
national railway traffic, the equality of 
shipping in seaports, the international 
transmission of electric power, and the 
development of hydraulic basins situated 
in territory belonging to two or more states. 

Alongside of the League, though inde¬ 
pendent of it except that its budget forms 
part of the general budget 
League’s Labour of the League, an inter- 
Organization national labour organiza¬ 
tion has been established 
at Geneva. Once a year it holds a 
general conference which is attended not 
only by delegates of the governments 
which belong to the organization, but 
also by representatives of the organized 
workers and employers in each country. 
These delegates are divided into groups, 
the workers' delegates from every country 
acting together in a ' workers’ group ’ 
and the employers’ delegates forming 
an ’ employers’ group.’ The government 
delegates form the strongest group and, 
to some extent, hold the balance even 
between the conflicting claims of employers 
and employees, 

This general conference corresponds to 
the Assembly of the League, while its 
Governing Body corresponds to the League 
Council. It has drawn up a number of 
conventions dealing with hours of labour, 
night work by women and children, 
labour conditions at sea, the compensa¬ 
tion due to shipwrecked sailors, statutory 
precautions against industrial accidents 
and many other aspects of industrial 
welfare. Though none of these conven¬ 
tions has yet been made legally binding 
through formal ratification by all the 
countries of the world, nearly every con¬ 
vention has been ratified by some, and 
many have passed the laws which the 
various conventions recommend. 

These subsidiary activities of the League 
have gone on independently of the dis¬ 
charge of its main task—-to build up 
guarantees against the recurrence of war 
and to ensure that civilized nations shall 


no longer look to armed force as the 
principal means of safeguarding their 
security or promoting their interests. The 
Covenant places upon the League the 
duty of reducing armaments. Its signa¬ 
tories recognize that the maintenance of 
peace requires that armaments should Ire 
decreased to the lowest point consistent 
with national safety. But since the 
foundation of the League it has been 
realized clearly that nations will not 
disarm unless they feel secure against 
attack. The armaments problem has 
been seen to involve a larger problem of 
security which, in its turn, involves the 
whole problem of international relations. 

As soon as the League had completed 
its own organization it began to seek 
means of providing for its members 
stronger guarantees of security than 
those defined by the Covenant. A 
special committee, appointed for this 
purpose, put forward 
the first concrete pro- Draft treaty of 

posals in 1923. They Mutual Assistance 

took the form of a 
‘ draft treaty of mutual assistance ’ under 
which signatory states would agree that 
aggressive war was unlawful, and would 
bind themselves to come to the help of any 
other state in the same continent which 
might be unlawfully attacked. In return 
for this pledge, all signatory states would 
accept proportional disarmament. If they 
failed thus to disarm, they would forfeit 
the protection of the treaty. , 

This draft treaty of mutual assistance 
was submitted to the members of the 
League, but - failed to secure their full 
approval. At the annual Assembly of 
1924, when the objections of the various 
governments to the draft treaty had been 
made known, the problem was recon¬ 
sidered ; and, on the basis of a joint 
resolution which ’was moved by the 
British and French prime ministers, 
Ramsay MacDonald and Edouard Herriot, 
and adopted by the Assembly, a ' pro¬ 
tocol for the pacific settlement of inter¬ 
national disputes ' was framed and unani¬ 
mously recommended by the Assembly 
to the earnest attention of all the govern¬ 
ments represented. This protocol, usually 
called the Geneva Protocol, was founded 
upon a formula put forward by the 
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French prime minister, ' arbitration, se¬ 
curity, disarmament.’ It provided that 
the signatory states should recognize the 
•jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
international Justice as compulsory in all 
justiciable questions; that they should 
agree to a system of compulsory arbitra¬ 
tion in cases not susceptible of legal treat¬ 
ment and in which mediation had failed 
to effect a settlement; and that any 
state resorting to war in violation of its 
engagements should be automatically 
designated as the aggressor. 

The Council of the League was em¬ 
powered to declare that such a state had 
been the aggressor; and, pursuant to 
such a declaration, the other states signa¬ 
tory of the protocol would be under an 
obligation to co-operate—in the degree 
which their geographical positions and the 
condition of their arma- 
FalJure ot the merits might allow—in 
Geneva Protocol supporting the Covenant 
and in resisting the 
aggressor. The validity of the protocol 
was to depend upon the adoption of a 
plan for the reduction of armaments 
by a special disarmament conference 
which was to be summoned as soon as 
a given number of states should have 
ratified the protocol. 

Like the ' draft treaty of mutual 
assistance ' before it, the Geneva Protocol 
failed to secure the necessary support. 
A score of slates signed it, but only one 
ratified it. Had the British government 
signed and ratified it, it would probably 
have been adopted. But it had been 
drawn up with the help of British delegates 
appointed by the Labour government; 
and the Conservative government, which 
took office a few months later, declined to 
accept the obligations which the protocol 
would have involved. At the meeting of 
the League Council in March, 1925, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, the British foreign 
secretary, stated that while sympathising 
with the objects of the protocol, the 
British government could not accept the 
protocol itself, since it thought that a more 
satisfactory method would be to avoid 
general commitments and to supplement 
the Covenant of the League by making 
special international arrangements to meet 
special needs. Such arrangements, he 


thought, should be framed in the spirit of 
the Covenant and be in harmony with the 
purposes of the League. 

This British declaration gave the death 
blow to the Geneva Protocol. A solution 
of the problems of security and disarma¬ 
ment seemed farther off than ever, The 
protocol had, however, had the effect of 
eliciting from Germany a statement that 
she would be prepared to enter into an 
international arrangement of the kind it 
had contemplated. Conse¬ 
quently negotiations began The Locarno 
between Great Britain, agreements 
France and Germany for a 
'western security pact.’ In October, 
1925, they led to the conclusion of 
agreements at Locarno (see page 4893) 
between Germany, France, Belgium, 
Great Britain and Italy for the security 
of the Rhineland, and between Germany 
and Czecho-Slovakia and Germany and 
Poland for the settlement of disputes 
by arbitration. Before these agreements 
were made, the League Assembly 
adopted, in September, 1925, a resolu¬ 
tion sanctioning efforts to restore mutual 
confidence by special treaties and conven¬ 
tions in harmony with the principles of 
arbitration, security and disarmament 
on which the Geneva Protocol had been 
based. Thus the Locarno negotiations 
were brought under the auspices of 
the League; and, after the conclusion 
of the agreements, they were formally 
registered with the League Secretariat. 

Meanwhile the endeavour to promote 
international disaimament was continued. 
At the suggestion of the League Assembly 
a preparatory committee for a disarma¬ 
ment conference was set up, and in the 
light of its work a general disarmament 
conference was held at Geneva in May, 
1927. Though its positive results were 
few, some progress was made in the 
direction of defining the difficulties to be 
overcome. Its attention was restricted to 
land armaments, since the limitation of 
naval armaments had been dealt with by 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22 
and was to be further examined by 
another naval conference at Geneva in 
June, 1927. This conference ended in 
failure; and, in the hope of providing a 
basis for future agreement, an Anglo- 
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French naval compromise was concluded 
in the summer of 1928. The United 
States, however, rejected the compromise. 
Negotiations then began for a wider settle¬ 
ment in accordance with the Kellogg Pact 
(sec page 4904), which was signed by 
fifteen nations at Paris in August 27, 
1928, and has since been accepted by 
Ihiity-five other governments. 

It is by its ultimate success or failure 
in solving the problems of security and 
disarmament that the League will be 
judged. Its general utility is beyond doubt, 
for its work in settling disputes, in pro¬ 
moting international health and sanita¬ 
tion, in checking the traffic in women and 
children, in regulating the opium trade, 
in repatriating more than 400,000 prisoners 
of war belonging to twenty-six different 
nationalities, and in establishing an inter¬ 
national slavery convention to which 
thhty different states have adhered, 
could scarcely have been performed by 
any other agency. It exercises also 
supervision over the mandates granted by 
the Peace Treaty to Great Britain, the 
British Dominions, France and Belgium 
over the former German colonies and over 


parts of Asia Minor; and it holds a 
measure of control over the treatment of 
racial minorities in countries which belong 
to the League. Yet all these functions are 
subsidiary to the main purpose for which 
the League was founded — promoting 
international co-operation for the main¬ 
tenance of peace and the outlawry of war. 

It is fair to ask whether the prospects 
that the League will be able to discharge 
this main function are now more favour¬ 
able than they were when it was estab¬ 
lished ; but the question is not easy to 
answer. In and by itself the League 
possesses little authority. Its power 
resides in the will of its members actively 
to fulfil their engagements under the 
Covenant. The Covenant forms part of 
the peace treaties ; and, like the peace 
treaties themselves, it can be amended by 
general consent. Article 19 of the Covenant 
empowers the League Assembly to advise 
members of the League to reconsider 
treaty engagements which have become 
inapplicable and to take account of inter¬ 
national conditions of which the con¬ 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the 
world. What is to happen if some member 



RATIFICATION OF THE LOCARNO TREATIES IN LONDON 


Ihe Locarno Conference of 1923, whereby various agreements were reached between the seven 
subscribing powers to the pact there formulated, was held with the sanction and under the auspices 
of the .League of Nations, The ceremony of ratification took place at the Foreign Office, London, m 
the December of the same year, At the head of the tabic sits Baldwin with Sir Austen Chambeilain 
beside him. Others present represent Germany, France, Belgium, Italy, Poland and Czecho-Slovaltia. 
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of the League thinks its treaty engage¬ 
ments inapplicable and draws the atten¬ 
tion of the Assembly to them, only to 
find the Assembly unwilling or unable 
to consider a revision of them ? 

The defeated states, Germany, Hun¬ 
gary, Austria and Bulgaria, look upon 
some of the provisions of the peace treaties 
as unduly harsh, and are likely, in course 
of time, to bring their grievances before 
the League and appeal to it for redress. 
If they fail to secure redress, they may 
give notice of withdrawal 
Detects of from the League, deny its 
the League authority and prepare to 
enforce their wishes by arms. 
Against them the countries interested in 
maintaining the treaties would arm in 
their turn. A new era of competition in 
armaments would begin, and the pros¬ 
pect, not to say the certainty, of another 
conflagration would threaten the very 
existence of the new Europe and of 
European civilization itself. 

When-the idea of establishing a League 
of Nations was first put forward, two 
tendencies became apparent. The first 
was to make of the League an inter¬ 
national authority possessing the right 
and the power to enforce its decisions 
upon all states belonging to it. The 
League, thus conceived, was to lie a 
super-state endowed with super-sover¬ 
eignty, overriding the sovereignties of 
individual states and commanding armed 
forces of its own that could be used to 
coerce the disobedient. This conception 
found favour in France and was upheld 
by the French representatives on the 
League of Nations Commission at the 
Paris Peace Conference. The other tend¬ 
ency was to. regard the League as a 
voluntary association of .nations, each of 
which would retain absolute sovereignty 
over its own domestic concerns and also 
in relation to foreign affairs, except in 
so far as its international action might 
be circumscribed by agreed limitations. 

It was the second tendency that pre¬ 
vailed in the drafting of the Covenant. 
Between the view that the League 
should be administered chiefly by the 
great powers and the principle that 
all its members should possess equal 
status and rights, a working compromise 


was adopted. The principle of absolute 
equality involved the danger that gieat 
and powerful states might refuse to be 
out-voted by a number of small states, 
or to run the lisk of seeing their vital 
interests misunderstood or ignored by 
countries unaware of the lesponsibilities 
of a great power. Therefore the greater 
Allies were given permanent representa¬ 
tion on the Council of the League, and 
it was understood that if and when other 
great nations, like Germany and Russia, 
should join the League, they too would 
be entitled to permanent seats on its 
Council and would not be subject to 
periodical re-election by the Assembly like 
the representatives of the smaller states. 
At the same time a safeguard against 
arbitrary decisions was created by the 
provision that, in all its principal acts, 
the Council must be unanimous, 

Against the danger that the require¬ 
ment of unanimity might paralyse its 
action the League has developed a tech¬ 
nique of its own. Questions are rarely 
submitted to a vote of 
the Council unless it is Development of 
certain that the vote will League technique 
be unanimous. Every 
resource of mediation and conciliation, 
discussion and argument is employed in 
private to promote agreement between 
contending parties before the Council is 
asked to decide upon a controversial issue. 
For instance, there might not be una¬ 
nimity if the Council were asked to decide 
which of two combatant states was the 
aggressor; but there would probably be 
unanimity in calling upon both to cease 
hostilities, and to withdraw into their 
own territories, pending an inquiry into 
their dispute. The state which should 
refuse to comply would designate itself 
the aggressor. 

At Geneva the League spirit is strong ; 
and when representatives of governments 
assemble there under its influence they are 
apt te take a more conciliatory view of a 
given question than they might have taken 
in their own capitals. It is this local 
tendency towards conciliation that is 
sometimes called the' Geneva atmosphere. ’ 
It is a reality, not a fiction; one of those 
realities, indeed, which the framers of 
the League Covenant hardly foresaw. 
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The meeting of many of the foreign 
ministeis, and sometimes the prime 
ministeis, four times a year to transact 
the business of the Council at Geneva 
enables them infoimally to exchange 
their views, to gam personal knowledge 
of each othei and to discuss delicate 
matters which, in the old Europe, they 
could scaicely have discussed at all 
Whenever leading statesmen met before 
the war, they were suspected of meeting 
for some definite and selfish purpose— 
that of making an alliance against other 
states or of engaging in some intrigue 
dangerous to peace. Now they are able 
to meet at regular intervals, not only 
on the neutral soil of Switzerland, but 


have a good case for presentation to the 
League than a powerful army to uphold 
a bad case, Mere insistence upon national 
susceptibilities or ambitions carries little 
weight at Geneva. In the League atmo¬ 
sphere the international aspect of things 
stands in the foreground. 

The fundamental problem of peace is 
whether the spirit of international co¬ 
operation will prevail over selfish national 
aims and international jealousies. It is 
often asserted that the new Europe is 
worse than the old because it has been 
split up into a larger number of inde¬ 
pendent national states, each with its 
own ambitions, each eager to protect its 
separate political and economic existence 



THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS HOLD THEIR FIRST COUNCIL MEETING IN ENGLAND 

On February Ir, 1920, the second Council Meeting of the League of Nations—the first held in 
England—look place in the Picture Gallery at St James’s Palace. The eight delegates who attended 
and Sir Eric Dinmmond, Secretary-General of the League, arc, left to right: Caclamanos (Greece), 
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under the auspices of an organization 
which is itself neutral save in so far as if 
exists for the purpose of promoting inter¬ 
national co-operation and good will. 

Yet another subtle influence has 
entered into the life of nations since the 
establishment of the League. Every 
government belonging to it feels that in 
the last resort it may be obliged publicly 
to defend its policy before the League 
Assembly, where it can be publicly 
answered and compelled to face the 
judgement of its peers. This feeling makes 
for prudence in diplomatic action and 
tends to refine international manners. 
Almost unconsciously, statesmen are made 
aware that it may be more important to 


and each having an exaggerated idea 
of its own importance. The tendency 
of modern civilization, it is sometimes 
argued, is towards the formation of 
large, comprehensive units in politics as 
in trade and industry; the policy of 
setting up of a number of small new 
nations was contrary to this tendency 
and was therefore unsound, The ' Balkan- 
isation ' of Europe by the creation of 
countries like Finland, Esthonia, Lithu¬ 
ania, Latvia, Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugo-Slavia and Albania, not to mention 
the enlargement of Rumania by the 
inclusion within her frontiers of a notable 
portion of the former territory of Hungary, 
is alleged to be a less favourable and 
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natural order of things than was the 
control formerly exercised over most of 
tlrose territories and their peoples by the 
Russian and German empires and hy 
the Austro-Hungarian monarchy. For this 
icason the new Europe fashioned by the 
war is often looked upon as less permanent 
and workable than the old Europe out of 
whose rivalries and appetites the war 
arose ; and it is maintained that if the 
League of Nations attempts to protect 
the existence of all these new small states 
it will essay an impossible task. 

The answer to these criticisms of the 
new Europe is to be found in the history 
of the old Europe. 
Age-long movement It is too often for- 
townrds emancipation gotten that the old 
Europe formed in 
1870-71 was by no means stable, for it 
lasted less than fifty years. The war and 
its effects ednnot be understood apart 
from the movements which had marked 
the course of European affairs since the 
Reformation in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. Out of the philosophy of the 
Reformation and its assertion of individual 
freedom of conscience came, in course of 
time, the philosophy of the French 
Revolution with its assertion of the rights 
of man. Out of the French Revolution, 
which stimulated the spirit of nationality, 
came the movements that culminated in 
the unification of Germany and Italy, m 
the progressive emancipation of Balkan 
peoples from Turkish urle and in the 
revival of Czech and Polish aspirations 
to independent national existence. The 
second half of the nineteenth century was 
marked by the resurgence of one sub¬ 
merged nationality after another, until 
the problem for Europe was whether this 
process of emancipation should go forward 
to fulfilment, or whether it should be 
curbed by the desire of the great empires 
to maintain their sway irrespective of the 
wishes of subject peoples. 

This was the issue really at slake in 
the Great War. It began and was symbo¬ 
lised by the attempt of Austria-Hungary 
to subjugate a small nation, Serbia, lest 
the kindred South Slav provinces under 
Hapsburg rule be irresistibly attracted 
to it. Characteristically, too, the war was 
marked in western Europe by the German 


attack upon another small people, the 
Belgians, despite solemn international 
guarantees of their independence and 
neutrality. Great Britain fought to up¬ 
hold the sanctity of these guarantees, to 
which she, like Germany, had subscribed; 
and all the Allies proclaimed the rights 
of small nations as one of the main prin¬ 
ciples they were resolved to vindicate. 
In these circumstances they could not 
oppose but were rather bound to favour 
the demands of the Czecho-Slovaks, of the 
Poles and of other races for national in¬ 
dependence, and those of the South Slavs 
and Rumanians for national unification. 
The watchwords of 'self-determination' 
or of ‘ government with the consent of 
the governed ' to which President Wilson 
gave currency were accepted as expres¬ 
sions of the democratic idea of individual 
fieedom as against the idea of imperial 
organization and domination represented 
by Austria-Hungary and Germany. 

Of these democratic ideas the League 
of Nations was intended to be an embodi¬ 
ment. The recognition it 
gave to small nations as Embodiment ot 
well as to great was a Democratic ideas 
denial of the right to rule 
over and constrain a people in defiance of 
its wishes. A remedy was sought for the 
multiplication of national individualities 
by the establishment of a system of 
international co-operation for peace that 
should tend to assuage the strife of in¬ 
compatible national ambitions and should 
seek to co-ordinate them in the service ot 
a common ideal. Co-ordination was felt 
to be indispensable among nations which 
the growing rapidity and facility of com¬ 
munications were rendering more and 
more interdependent, and it was hoped to 
attain this co-ordination by voluntary 
agreement. 

When the League of Nations was con¬ 
ceived, it was generally assumed that 
Western civilization would be democratic 
and that the conduct of foreign relations 
by democracies would be as pacific as their 
control by dynasties had, in the past, 
been warlike. But before the League was 
founded the Russian Empire had crumbled, 
and its autocratic tsardom had given place 
to a communist Soviet system based 
ostensibly on the ' dictatorship of the 
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proletariat,’ yet thoroughly hostile to the 
liberal democracy of the West. Within 
a few years more than one member oi 
the League forsook the democratic ideal 
and adopted systems of dictatorship. In 
Spain a military directorate overthrew 
the constitution and set up a dictatorial 
regime. In Italy the head of an armed 
Fascist militia gained control of the state, 
destroyed the constitution on which the 
unity of Italy had been founded, rescinded 
the liberty of the press, abolished freedom 
of opinion and proclaimed an extreme 
nationalist military'' policy. The example 
ol Fascism and the influence of the 
nationalist spirit it fostered affected othei 
countries and stimulated an anti-demo¬ 
cratic reaction throughout Europe. The 
prospects of the League of Nations can¬ 
not be gauged until it is seen whether 
this reaction—which is inimical to the 
idea of international co-operation for 
peace npon a democratic basis—will be 
lasting or temporal}'. They could hardly 
fail to be affected by a definite triumph 
of forces incompatible with the League 
ideal. 

The chief hope lor the League lies in the 
general recognition that another great 
war might utterly destroy European 
civilization, and that, how- 
General fear evci defective the peace 
of another war treaties may be, it is better 
to tolerate their imperfec¬ 
tions until they can be removed by 
iriendly agreement than to seek to 
correct them by force. Broadly con¬ 
sidered, the new Europe is more justly 
framed than was the old Europe. It is 
better that the Polish people should be 
united and independent than that they 
should be split into three sections under 
Prussian, Russian and Austrian rule. It 
is better that the Czechs should have 
regained their freedom after three cen¬ 
turies of servitude than that they should 
remain unwilling subjects of the Hapsburg 
crown. It is better that the 2,500,000 
Roumanes of Transylvania should have 
been enabled to join their kindred in the 
kingdom of Rumania than that they 
should continue to be oppressed by the 
Magyars. It is better, also, that the Serbs, 
Croats and Slovenes of Hungary and 
Austria should have been linked with 


Serbia to form a united Southern Slav- 
state than that their unsatisfied aspira¬ 
tions to freedom and unity should be a 
permanent clanger to peace. 

If, in the establishment of the Polish, 
Czecho-Slovak, Greater Rumanian and 
Yugo-Slav states minorities of other races 
were inevitably transferred in their turn 
to alien rule, this evil 
of the peace treaties Majority in favour 
is less than the evils of the New System 
of which those treaties 
made an end. Before the war there 
were 100,000,000 members of racial 
minorities in Europe subject to alien rule, 
and no means existed to impiove their 
lot. To-day there are only 20,000,000 
such members, and the League is enabled 
to deal with their grievances Taken to¬ 
gether there are probably 160,000,000 souls 
in Europe—excluding the people of Great 
Britain—who are determined not to permit 
any return of the old order, as against 
some 80,000,000 who might wish to return 
to it. Yet even these 80,000,000—who 
may be taken to include the populations 
of Germany, Austria and Hungary—are 
by no means unanimous in desiring a 
restoration of the foimcr political system. 
A section of the German people is strongly 
Republican and another influential section 
believes the republic more conducive to its 
interests than a monarchy or an empire 
would be. The prospect that Germany 
will engage in aggressive war seems 
almost as faint as the prospect that any 
neighbouring people will attack Germany. 

There exists, moreover, a network ol 
protective alliances among the new states, 
and between some of them and France, 
with the express object of upholding the 
peace treaties. Of these alliances the most 
important are the agreements which bind 
Czecho-Slovakia, Rumania and Yugo¬ 
slavia together in what is known as the 
Little Entente. There are also alliances 
between France and Poland, France 
and Czcclio-Slovakia, and Rumania and 
Poland. All of these alliances have been 
registered with the Permanent Secretariat 
of the League of Nations. On the other 
hand, there exists a ' treaty of mutual 
friendship 1 between Germany and Soviet 
Russia, and an agreement between Hun¬ 
gary and Fascist Italy. More import-uU 
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than any is the main Locarno Treaty, 
by which Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Get many and Italy undertake to uphold 
the peace settlement in western Europe 
against attack from any quarter. 

Nevertheless, there remain enough ele¬ 
ments of discord to justify doubt whether 
the peace of Europe is entirely assured, 
and whether some incident may not 
inflame national pas- 
Surviving elements sions to a point at 
o£ discord which the conse¬ 
quences of armed strife 
would be overlooked. The Germans are 
not reconciled to the existence of the 
corridor of territory which links Poland 
with the free city of Danzig and gives her 
an outlet to the sea, since that corridor 
separates the province of East Prussia 
from the rest of Germany. Nor do they 
believe that the division of the Upper 
Silesian coalfields between Germany and 
Poland is just or can be lasting. The 
Poles, for their part, regard both the 
Danzig corridor and the Upper Silesian 
settlement as vital interests to be defended 
by every means in their power. Many 
Germans and not a few Austrians desire 
also the union of Germany with Austria. 
This desire is opposed by Czecho-Slovakia, 
Yugo-Slavia and Italy, whose security 
an Austro-German union might menace. 
Soviet Russia claims a right to the 
— mainly Rumanian — province of Bes- 
arabia which was returned to Rumania at 
the peace after having been held by 
Russia, in whole or in part, for a century. 
Hungary demands the restoration to her 
of sundry districts, partly peopled by 
^Magyars, which were allotted to Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rumania and Yugo-Slavia; 
while the German inhabitants of what 
is now the Italian Tirol yearn to escape 
from the Italian Fascist yoke. 

In addition to these local causes of 
unrest, the question of German repara¬ 
tions to the Allies awaits a final solution ; 
and with the reparations question are 
linked the continued Allied occupation of 
portions of the Rhineland, and the secret 
armaments of Germany in defiance of the 
Peace Treaty. 

Thus, even without the disturbing 
influence of Russian Soviet propaganda for 
a world revolution, there exist enough 


points of friction to wan ant caution in 
assuming that the future of Europe will 
be marked by untroubled peace. Had 
the League of Nations not been estab¬ 
lished, and had it not justified its exist¬ 
ence by actually preventing armed strife, 
as well as in a dozen minor respects, the 
outbreak of another European conflagra¬ 
tion would be but a question of time. 
At worst, the existence of the League, 
and the habit of informal consultation 
between European statesmen which it 
has fostered, should be safeguards against 
any sudden catastiophe. Though not all 
the antecedents of the Great War have 
yet been revealed, sufficient is known of 
them to substantiate the view that the 
war would not have broken out when it 
did and as it did had there existed any 
international agency with enough autho¬ 
rity to summon the contending parties to 
a conference and to gain time for calm 
consideiation of the issues at stake. 

The League of Nations is such an agency, 
armed with the requisite authority. Any 
power which should ignore a call to state 
its case befoie the Council 
or the Assembly of the Justification 

League would put itself in for the League 
the wrong and would be 
likely to turn the opinion of the civilized 
world against it. During the war most 
of the belligerent nations spent huge 
sums- on propaganda, that is to say, in 
attempting to influence the opinion of the 
world. In future, no propaganda would 
be likely to avail a government which 
had either declined to inform the League 
of its demands or had flouted the deliber¬ 
ate judgement of the League. The moral 
power of the League remains immense 
and, rightly exercised, probably decisive. 

This probability has been enhanced by 
the conclusion of the Kellogg Pact. With¬ 
out binding the United States to support 
the League, the pact diminished the risk 
that American policy would be opposed to 
that of the League in regard to an inter¬ 
national conflict, since any aggressor would 
violate the pact and the League Covenant 
simultaneously. Thus the prospects of 
peace have been increased by the tacit 
association of the United States with the 
main purpose for which the League was 
founded. 
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THE RUSSIA OF THE BOLSHEVIKS 

Swilt Change from Autocracy to Communist Despotism 
and its MihtaVy Success combined with Economic Failure 

By F. A. MACKENZIE 

Author of Russia Before Dawn, etc 


he Russian Revolution, judged bv 
11 tile extent of teiritoiy and the 
id number of people alfected, is 
the most tremendous upheaval 
the world lias ever known. The empire 
of the tsars coveted one seventh of the 
caith’s surface and included one twelfth 
of the world's population. It was an 
established autocracy, supported by the 
largest army m the world, and it had 
behind it an elaborate, numerous and 
powerful bureauciacy. Within a few days 
tsarism and the whole machinery of 
tsarism were destroyed, and a few months 
later the entire basis of society as it 
had existed for centuiies was overturned. 

No such change could have been 
attempted, much less earned through, 
had not the conditions of national life 
prepared the way. Those who seek to 
find the real explanation of the Communist 
revolution must first examine the con¬ 
ditions of the Russian people at the time 
the revolution began Autocracy, useful 
and effective at one stage of the national 
existence, had been outgiown, but the 
mass of the Russian people, illiterate 
and inexperienced in affairs, had not 
been prepared for constitutional self- 
government. Even in the days of Peter 
the Great, as Kluchevsky, Russia's greatest 
historian, has pointed out, the autocratic 
imposition of the will of one strong man 
on thfe mass of the nation had failed 
to effect permanence. But now tsarism 
had taken the form not of one strong 
man imposing his will on a backward 
people, but of one notoriously weak man 
acting through an oppressive buieaucracy. 

For a hundred years the movement for 
freedom had been growing. Alexander I, 
at the beginning of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, was not altogether unsympathetic 
to constitutional reform. In 1822 officers 


of the guaid, most of them personal 
associates 'of the new tsar, Nicholas, 
made an attempt to secuie constitutional 
government by foice. December was 
the month when they revolted, and they 
are there fore-known as the Decabrists. 
Their effort failed; five of them were 
hanged and many others sent to life-long 
exile in Chita, in eastern 
Siberia. Alexander II Alexander II, the 
carried out many great ‘ Tsar Liberator’ 
reforms, culminating in 
the abolition of serfdom; but he hesi¬ 
tated to go as far as many wanted, and 
hesitated all the more because reck¬ 
less revolutionary parties were rising, 
especially in the universities. The Nihilist 
movement aimed to accomplish reform 
by dynamite. Anarchist groups planned 
violence. The Liberal party strove 
for moderation, and was at one time 
dominated by Hertzen, whose demands, 
however extiavagant they seemed then, 
would not be counted unreasonable now, 
including as they did a free press, inde¬ 
pendent justice, trial by jury and a 
constitutional government. Youthful revo¬ 
lutionists, impatient at the slow progress 
of reform, took extreme courses. In 1866 
a young nihilist made an attempt to shoot 
Alexander ; a few years later, in 1881, 
the tsar was blown to pieces by revo¬ 
lutionary bombs in the very heart of St. 
Petersburg. He had already signed but 
had not yet issued a decree granting the 
desired constitutional government. After 
his death that decree was destioyed. 

The murder of the Tsar Liberator was 
to put back reform for a geneialion. 
Alexander III, his successor, was defiantly 
reactionary and strengthened absolute 
autocracy in every way within his power. 
Reformers were sent wholesale to prison, 
exile or the scaffold. But still, despite all, 
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FACTORY WOMEN OF ST. PETERSBURG 
In Tsarist days factory workers of Russia laboured for the 
most part under veiy bad conditions. Frequently housed on 
the factory premises, they woic subjected to strict discipline. 
This is a drawing made in 1905 of female factory hands in 
their sleeping room at St Peteisbmg. 


the leaven was working. After Alexander’s 
death it was thought that his successor, 
Nicholas II, would take a more liberal 
line. That expectation was disappointed. 
When the men of Tver presented him with 
an address congratulating him on his 
marriage, and expressed a hope that at 
the beginning of his icign the voices 
of the people and their desires would be 
heard, and that law would stand supreme 
' above the changing views of the indi¬ 
vidual instruments of the extreme power,’ 
Nicholas rebuked the men for their 
‘ senseless dreams ’ and declared himself 
the champion of an unswerving adherence 
to the principle of autocracy. 

So long as the revolutionary parties 
in Russia were drawn from the student, 
professional and aristocratic classes there 
was little danger from them But the 
situation was changed towards the end 
of the nineteenth century by the rapid 
advance of Russian urban industry. Large 
lactones were opened in the great cities, 
and these attracted hundreds of thousands 
of peasants to the towns. The government 
laid down an elaborate and beneficent 
system of regulations for the protection 
of the factory workers; but these were 
little more than a dead letter in most 
districts, because of the wholesale and 
general bribery of police and inspectors. 
There were model factories and model 
industrial centres as at Vladimir, but in 
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general the condition of the 
hands was very bad. Their 
housing in. particular was 
almost incredibly wretched 
' Let us go to our coffins ’ 
was a common saying among 
them when returning home. 

These large bodies of work¬ 
ing people, drawn closely 
together and resentful at the 
conditions under which they 
were living, proved fuel for 
the lire of revolutionary 
teaching, and all the more so 
because of the refusal of the 
authorities to permit organized 
labour to iorqi free trade 
unions. The town workeis 
went back in due time to the 
villages and spread the new 
doctiincs there. 

The revolutionists weic divided into 
several groups, The strongest model ate 
section was the Cadets, the Constitutional 
Democrats (' Cadet ’ being formed of flic 
initial letters of their 
Russian name), who were Groups of 

largely composed of Liberals revolutionists 
of the educated classes and 
who relied upon political reform. Then 
came more extreme bodies—the S.R.’s 
(Social Revolutionists), the Social Demo¬ 
crats and the Anarchists. The S.R.'s 
sprang from a revolutionary party of 
peasants and were terrorists, believing 
in an active campaign of violence against 
the autocracy. They organized many 
dynamite and other outrages and as¬ 
sassinated with bomb or pistol many 
leaders of the autocracy. The Social 
Democrats relied mainly upon education 
and organization of the town workers, so 
that they might be able to bring about 
revolution by armed revolt at the right 
moment. Their leader for many years 
was Pleklianov, one of the fathers of the 
Russian Social Democratic movement in 
thp 'eighties. But he became too moderate 
for many of his party. 

Early in the twentieth cent my a new 
leader appeared, a young exile, Nikolai 
Lenin by name. The party, as a result 
of Lenin’s campaign against Pleklianov, 
split into two groups, the Bolsheviks, 
who advocated strict adherence to the 
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Communist doctrines of Karl Marx (see 
page 4985), and the Mensheviks, willing to 
co-operate with some moderate sections and 
to adjust Marxian doctrines to actual con¬ 
ditions. In addition, there were numerous 
smaller bodies. The Anarchists could not 
have the compact centralised organization 
of the other revolutionists, but were repre¬ 
sented by numerous separate organizations 
in Russia and abroad, their membership 
varying from idealistic philosophers like 
Prince Kropotkin to men in such savage 
revolt against society that they were pre¬ 
pared to kill, rob and destroy at random. 

In the early years of the present century 
the position of Russia was one of unique 
interest. In area, in wealth and in popula¬ 
tion the empire of the 
Russia, land of tsars stood in the foremost 
contradictions rank of the nations. The 
Russian army was the 
strongest numerically and believed to 
be one of the two most powerful in the 
world. The building of the trans-Siberian 
railway had opened up a vast and 
wealthy new land for development. The 
growth of industry had been phenomenal. 
The developments of mining and of agri¬ 
culture had been more rapid than ever 
before. But the obverse showed a very 
different picture. The state Church, 
gorged with wealth, had become notori¬ 
ously venal and most monasteries were 
centres of licentiousness. The bureaucracy 
throttled thought and official corruption 
was taken almost as a matter of course. 
There was no freedom of speech, no free 
press, no independent justice. The mass of 
the peasantry, nine tenths of the nation, 
could not read or write. Among the 
educated classes there had been a general 
discarding of the old standards of religion 
and morality. The younger intellectuals, 
charged with revolt against the autocracy 
and tsarism, had spread their propaganda 
among workers and peasants. 

The first great chance of the revolu¬ 
tionists came during the Russo-Japanese 
War in 1904-5. The Japanese government, 
as a legitimate method of war, secretly 
financed and encouraged some of the 
revolutionary groups. When the tsarist 
armies and fleet were defeated in battle 
after battle, tremendous discontent mani¬ 
fested itself throughout Russia. Father 


Gapon, a democratic pnest, led a group of 
woikers and peasants one Sunday in 
January, 1905, known henceforth as 
Bloody Sunday, through the streets of St. 
Petersburg to the Winter Palace, the home 
of the tsar, to present a petition to him. 
The processionists were stopped by lines 
of troops, and suddenly the order was 
given for the troops to fire. Very large 
numbers were killed and wounded. Within 
a few days revolt had broken out in man}' 
parts of the country. There were months 
of upheavals, street fighting, cruel assassi¬ 
nations and vindictive reprisals. The 
attempt at levolution ended in the 
autumn of 1905 by a prolonged battle in 
Moscow, when, after hard fighting, the 
revolutionists were completely defeated 
and most of their leaders captured. 

In the midst of the struggle Nicholas 
made some concessions to the popular 
demands. Up to 1905 there had been little 
religious liberty. For a Russian to leave 
the Orthodox Greek Church was in itself 
a crime, rendering him liable to severe 
punishment. The Old Believers, a strictly 
orthodox sect, had been sent into exile 
generations before (see page 3932). It 
was a great step forward when the tsar, 



PRINCE KROPOTKIN 


Pnncn Peter Alexeivitch Kropotkin (1842-1921) 
propagated his revolutionary doctrines among 
the Russian working classes, his followcis forming 
an anaichist group ; liis Memoirs of a Revolu¬ 
tionist appeared 111 1S99, 
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On February i the tsar granted a belated inter¬ 
view at Tsarskoye Solo to representatives of the 
strikers. The workmen’s delegates are seen in 
this drawing leaving the Alexander Palace 
placated by vague promises. 


In January, 150,5, the first serious movement of the impending Russian revolution began, with a 
strike at the Putilov Ironworks in Pctrograd. The campaign was organized by a priest, Father 
Gapon, and on January 22 he led the strikers towards the Winter Palace to present a petition to 
the tsar, Tire approaches to the Palace Square were barred by troops, who turned a murderous 
fire upon the crowd. Father Gapon was badly wounded at the Narva Triumphal Arch (inset). 


SCENES OF SLAUGHTER AND UNREST IN RUSSIA IN THE REVOLT OF 1905 
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FOE OF THE REVOLUTIONISTS 


Piotr Arkadievitch Stolypin (1802-1911) bad 
already achieved a reputation for statesmanship 
when lie became prime minister of Russia. His 
relentless campaign against the revolntionists 
made his name a byword for cruelty. 

Photo, E.N.A. 

at Easter, 1905, issued a decree permitting 
Russians to withdraw from the state 
Church and join another communion. 
But even then the person who had per¬ 
suaded the Russian to change his faith 
was liable to heavy penalties, and the 
convert himself could be thrown into 
prison to be held as a witness against him. 
As late as 1916 every Baptist church in 
Russia was closed and the pastors sent 
to Siberia. 

On October 3, 1903, the tsar signed a 
further decree, hailed by the press of the 
world as a ' charter of liberty to one tenth 
of the human race.’ In it he promised the 
nation civic liberty, based on inviolability 
of the person and freedom of conscience, 
speech, union and association. A duma 
(parliament) really representative of the 
Russian people was to meet, and no law 
was to be made without its sanction. The 
iirst Russian parliament was opened 
at the Winter Palace in May, 1906. 

But it was clear that the tsar was 
weakening in his zeal for reform. Having 
summoned the Duma, he set about 
thwarting it and depriving it of power. 
A merciless campaign was opened against 


all suspected of sympathising with the 
revolutionary uprising. Hangings, torture, 
exile and life imprisonment became com¬ 
mon. It was estimated that during this 
wave of reaction a hundred thousand 
people were sent to Siberia. The revolu¬ 
tionary organizers were hunted down. 
The revolutionists, or the remnants that 
were left of them, replied byr a succession 
of murders of statesmen and generals. At 
the head of this regime of oppression was 
the premier, Stolypin. To this day the 
carriages on the railways where prisoners 
arc shut in barred cages are known as 
‘ Stolypins,’ and hanging as ' Stolypin’s 
neck tie.’ Stolypin was shot and killed 
at a theatre in Kiev in 19x1. 

Nicholas was no man to ride a storm or 
to control a great people. Feeble, super¬ 
ficial, impatient, easily led, his closest 
advisers soon came to regard him as one 
who did not know his own mind and who 
could be trusted in nothing. Behind him 
stood his wife, the empress Alexandra 
Feodorovna, descended from the grand- 
ducal house of Hesse-Darmstadt, who was 
always urging him to resist reform and to 
keep power and might in his own hands. 




RIGID BELIEVER IN AUTOCRACY 


Princess Alix of Hesse married Tsar Nicholas II 
in 1894 and took the name of Alexandra Teodor¬ 
ovna. She was assassinated with her husband 
and other members of the imperial family in 
1918, She is here seen in 1914. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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The outbreak of the Gieat Wai in iqrq 
produced a reaction m favoui of Nicholas 
A wave of patriotism swept the Russian 
people, old dilferenccs were forgotten and 
the tsar had once more a united Russia 
in his hands Fven 1 evolutional v leadi is 
who for years had fought hard against 
tsaiism came voluntanly and surrendered 
themselves, oltmng to serve then empcroi 
as he phased But as tlu war went on a 
slow change came ovei the Russian people 
Coriuption, extoi tion and bnbciy did 
their work The traders and mci chants 
earned universal hatred by then greedy 
exploitation of the nation, and in partic¬ 
ular by their manipulation of food prices 
The army, thanks to the coiruption of 
some of its leaders, went into the field with 


many of its men undimed Hundreds of 
thousands weie luthlessly skiughtcied 
tluough bad stall woik Pusoneis nr 
Gciman camps weie left to staive The 
people felt that then self sacuficc and the 
hcioism of thru sons weie being thrown 
away by tlu incompetence of then mleis 
The populai levucnce ioi the imptiial 
thione had already boon destioyed by the 
folly of tlu empiess in hci worship of an 
extiaoidinaiy fakn, Gngoiy Rasputin, a 
chaiactei difficult to imagine in any othci 
countiy than Russia A lough, uncouth, 
Sibouan peasant, aftci a wild youth lie 
had taken to ichgion and proved himself 
a magnetic pieaehci and trachti 

Rcpoits of Ins nuracle-woi king qualities 
spieacl abioad He Lould heal the sick 
of body as well as of mind 
In time lit icaclied St Petus- 
buig, wheie he had an enttec 
to some of the gieatest houses 
The empiess, who had been 
gieatly disappointed because 
she had no son, sent foi Ras¬ 
putin Itc spoke to her as a 
scei 01 piophut, and is alleged 
to have said ‘ Go to Saiov, 
little mother, pi ay ovei the 
sacred iclics of S Sciaplnm, 
and that which you wisii shall 
come to you ' While the truth 
of this prophecy may be ques¬ 
tioned, it is a fact that m 
the following yeai a son was 
bom 

Rasputin was now high in 
favoui with the empiess and 
the court, and nothing was 
too good foi him lie was a 
man of double life, and while 
on this one side lie pleached 
and worked as a saint, he 
was also amazingly licentious 
Idolised by the most exclu¬ 
sive Russian society, he still 
retained his peasant ways, 
bullied his mynad women 
woishippeis, ate out of dishes 
with his fingeis and spoke 
loughly to the highest Theie 
wei e many women 1 disciples ’ 
in his house, Ins liaicm. He 
made many women of the 
gieatest families his willing 



EVIL GENIUS OF AN EMPRESS 


By lus mystical and hypnotic gifts Gngoiy Rasputin (1873- 
1916} the illiterate son of a Siberian fisherman, obtained a 
profound influence over the Russian tsantsa His consequent 
political power pioved so dangerous a force that Ins assassina¬ 
tion was encompassed by Russian nobles in 191G 
rrom Youssoupojf, Raipalw,' Jonathan Cape, Ltd 
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THE TSARITSA’S BEDROOM : A KEY TO ONE ASPECT OF HER CHARACTER 
Rasputin's uncanny influence over the many women who fell under his powerful spell is reflected in 
the religious obsessions that afflicted lus most highly placed victim—the tsantsa Alexandra Teodor¬ 
ovna heiself The walls of her bedchamber in the summer palace at Tsarskoye Selo were almost 
covered with religious pictures, crucifixes and images The Soviet maintains it in this condition 

Photo 7op cal Press Agency 


victims He preached that you must 
sm to obtain forgiveness ‘ How can 
we repent if we have not sinned ? 1 was 
his doctrine, and he would show his 
victims how to sin 

The tsar's nunisteis weie alaimed about 
the influence Rasputin had ovei the 
empress and, through hei, over the 
cmpeioi During the Gieat Wai the 
scandal of Ins influence became more and 
more marked lie was now the powci 
behind the throne, dictating political ap¬ 
pointments, even of ministers and generals 
Grand dukes, statesmen, close relatives 
begged the emperoi to rid the court of 
him It was suggested, although piobably 
falsely, that he was in German pay 

The emperor stiuck a fatal blow at his 
own prestige by dismissing, on the advice 
of Rasputin, the grand duke Nicholas 
from the post of commander-m-chief of 
the army and assuming that office himself 
In the autumn of 1917 there was great 
distiess in the cities of Russia The whole 
country was suspicious of the empress and 
of Rasputin A prominent conservative 



GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 


The grand duke Nicholas, crealed commander-in 
chief of the Russian armies by Nicholas II upon 
the outbreak of the Great War, conducted 
operations against the Austro-Germans until 
1915 Rasputin's influence secured lus dismissal, 
and the tsai took over the high command 
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politician, Purishkevitch, rose in the Duma 
and caused a great sensation by eloquently 
pleading with the ministers to go to the 
tsar and beg him to rid the country of this 
'curse. Next day, among the visitors who 
congratulated Purishkevitch was one who 
pleaded for action. ‘ Why not let us kill 
this foul thing ? ’ asked Prince Felix 
Yusupov. Within a few days a plan was 
arranged. The plotters were not revolu¬ 
tionists but extreme imperialists and 
conservatives who believed that Rasputin’s 
power threatened tsardom itself. Chief 
in rank among them was the grand duke 
Dmitri, cousin to the tsar. 

Prince Yusupov invited Rasputin to 
come late at night to his family palace on 
the Moika Canal, telling him that there 
would be a feast and that he would meet 
a lady, a countess, whom he had often 
desired. Here he drank wine heavily 
icharged with cyanide of potassium, hut 
lit scarce seemed to injure him. He ate 
cakes packed with enough poison to kill 
.a score of men, with little apparent result. 
After a long and anxious time of waiting, 



PRINCE FELIX YUSUPOV 


A foremost participator in tlic conspiracy -which 
rid Russia of Rasputin’s evil influence was 
Prince Felix Yusupov. It was to his house that 
the malign favourite of the empress was invited 
for the specific purpose of being done to death. 
Photo, Hay Wrightsan 

Prince Yusupov shot him, and 
he and his friends left him 
for dead, only to see him a 
little later crawl across the 
room and try to escape into 
the street. Purishkevitch, 
following him, shot again, 
and he finally killed him. 
His body was taken to a 
bridge outside the city and 
thrown under the ice. "When 
the news became known, the 
empress was torn with grief, 
but the nation rejoiced. 

The killing of Rasputin was 
the final spark that lit the 
flames of revolution. 

The overthrow of tsardom 
was the result not so much 
of a deliberate plot as a 
spontaneous uprising of the 
people against a feeble, inept 
and intolerable tyranny. In 
December, 1916, the grand 
duke Paul begged the tsar to 
grant Russia a constitutional 
government. The prime 
minister, Rodzyanko, himself 



AT THE LAST RUSSIAN DUMA 


Created in 1905, the Russian Duma (sec page 4442) or repre¬ 
sentative state council of the empire was swept away by tbe 
revolution of November, 1917. This photograph shows a 
sitting shortly before its final dissolution, fn the chair is 
president Rodzyanko, beneath a portrait of Nicholas II. 

Photo, Illustrations Bureau 
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a moderate reformer, repeatedly dared 
the tsar’s rebuffs to place before him the 
urgent necessity for action. But Nicholas 
was adamant. He seemed in these vital 
days more like a drugged man, incapable 
of listening to anything but the empty, 
insistent demands of the empress that he 
should be strong and unyielding. 

The Duma, which during the preceding 
year had been the scene of many open 
protests, reassembled on February 27, 
1917, and its members met with a de¬ 
termination not to allow their assembly 
to be broken up until something real was 
done. In Petrograd (to give the city the 
name bestowed on it when the Great War 
began) the food situation was growing 
daily more serious, and long queues of 
people waited outside the bakers' shops 
for bread. There was a disturbance in 
one of these waiting crowds and the police 
fired on the people. Within a few hours 
a general strike was declared in all 


factories, and all schools in the city. The 
police tried to put the people down, but 
soldiers began to take the side of the 
people and Cossacks fought mounted 
police. Big processions marched defiantly 
through the main thoroughfares. Police¬ 
men posted in houses and at critical points 
with machine guns fired on the crowds; 
but the moment had gone by when the 
people could be further terrorised. 

On Monday, March 12, nearly the whole 
of the Petrograd troops, led by the 
Volhynian Guards regiment, came out 
on the side of the Revolution. The crowds 
now were beyond all control. They hunted 
down the police, and shot them, wherever 
they were found, like dogs. They opened 
prison doors and set the prisoners free. 
They captured arsenals and distributed 
arms. They burnt the headquarters of the 
political police, and when a few troops, 
loyal to the emperor, tried to resist them 
they were overwhelmed. 



REVOLUTIONARIES ASSEMBLED BEFORE THE WINTER PALACE 

A crisis was reached in Russian affairs early in 1917. The gravity of the food situation gave rise to a 
series of strikes anrl outbreaks of violence, while the defection of large numbers of the soldiery to the 
side of the people further complicated tire problem facing the government, who vainly sought a 
solution by terrorism. Many military uniforms can be seen in this section of a vast mob outside 
the Winter Palace, Petrograd Within a week a provisional government was proclaimed and with 
scarcely a protest the tsar acquiesced in the demand, for his abdication. 

Photo, E.N.A. 
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A. F. KERENSKY 

On the outbreak of the Revolution Alexander 
Feodorovitcli Kerensky became minister of justice 
in Prince Lvov’s provisional government and in 
July premier of the coalition government. He fled 
after Lenin’s coup d'dtat in November, 1917. 

That same afternoon, the Duma, whose 
members had remained despite an order 
postponing their assembly, formed a 
provisional government with Rodzyanko 
the premier as temporary president. A 
great council of delegates from councils of 
workers’ and peasants’ deputies, formed in 
the different barracks and factories, met 
in the palace of the Duma that evening 
and resolved to support the new govern¬ 
ment. The tsar’s own regiment, the 
Preobrazhenski, threw its cause in with 
the people, and the grand duke Cyril 
and the officers of the regiment placed 
themselves at the service of the new 
government. 

The Social Democrats had been at first 
unwilling to join the government, think¬ 
ing that it was too middle-class and aristo¬ 
cratic, but when, two days later, the names 
of the members of the new provisional 
government were announced, it was seen 
that Kerensky, a young and brilliant 
Social Revolutionist leader, had received 
permission of the workers to take the post 
of minister of justice in it. The same 
evening the councils of the workers gave 
it their conditional allegiance. 


The main programme of the new 
government was simple, its vital proposal 
being the calling of a constituent assembly, 
based on universal suffrage, soldiers hav¬ 
ing civil rights. The 
new government de- Main programme of 
pended on tile army, Kerensky’s government 
and it was a sign of 

its weakness that the soldiers of the 
Petrograd garrison had secured as a return 
for their adherence a promise that they 
should not be moved from the city. 
Another step was taken with the army as 
a whole that in the end destroyed it as 
an effective military force. The councils 
of the workers secured an order for the 
formation in every regiment of a com¬ 
mittee composed of delegates of the rank 
and file which should be the real govern¬ 
ing body of that regiment. To rule a 
regiment in war by a committee is as mad 
as it would be to seek to control a great 
ship in a storm by singing hymns. The 
Bolsheviks, already watching their oppor¬ 
tunity, knew this, and when later on they 
obtained power one of the first things 
that they ctid was to abolish the com¬ 
mittees and re-establish strict military 
control. 

The emperor was at the front when 
news came to him of what was happening. 
He sought to send some troops under 
General Ivanov to Petrograd to suppress 
the revolution, but they were unable to 
reach the city. On March 15 two dele¬ 
gates of the provisional government met 
him at Pskov and demanded his abdica¬ 
tion. He signed the decree dethroning 
himself with scarce a protest and named 
as his successor, not the tsarevitch, whose 
health was such that he could not live 
till manhood, but his brother, the grand 
duke Michael. The grand duke, however, 
said that he would not accept the throne 
until invited by the Constituent Assembly. 
The invitation never came and the 
Romanov dynasty joined the ranks of the 
rulers who have passed. The cx-tsar was 
sent to his palace at Tsarskoye Selo, outside 
Petrograd, as a prisoner at large. 

The scenes that followed in Petrograd, 
in other Russian cities and throughout the 
country were amazing. The people felt 
that the shackles of generations had fallen 
off and that for the first time they were 
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free to speak as they pleased, write what 
they pleased, do almost as they pleased. 
Public vengeance wreaked itself on some 
of the police, and from the country there 
came news of peasant risings and of the 
slaying of unpopular landowners. But the 
amount of internal violence was compara¬ 
tively small. There was general rejoicing 
and freedom was the word of the hour. 
Subject states were set free. Poland was 
given its long-desired independence. New 
measures were initiated for Finland, and 
even the Ukraine was granted a large 
measure of autonomy. The provisional 
government was determined to keep 
on with the war against Germany 
and her associates and to remain true 
to its allies. But it was 
already clear that the Russian 
army had had enough of 
lighting. 

Vital questions of social 
leform awaited solution. 

Theorists rejoiced when the 
death penalty was abolished 
even for traitors. A few 
months later the com¬ 
mander-in-chief began to en¬ 
force it in the army against 
deserters, despite the re- 
iormers, and the government 
had to sanction it. The 
peasants clamoured for com¬ 
plete ownership of the land. 

Prince Lvov, who became 
pume minister, tried to de¬ 
centralise administration as 
much as possible. He re¬ 
signed office in July and was 
succeeded by Kerensky, the 
Social Revolutionist. Much 
was expected from Kerensky, 
whose youth and eloquence 
had made him a popular 
figure. Of Kerensky’s sincerity 
there can be no question, but 
he proved wholly inadequate 
to rule a great nation in such 
a time as this. The soldiers 
left their games to listen to 
him, cheered him to the echo 
as he spoke, and then, when 
he had gone, returned to their 
games. It needed a Crom¬ 
well to control new Russia 
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drunk with the new wine of libeity, and 
Kerensky was no Cromwell. 

The real enemies of the provisional 
government were not the tsarist forces, 
which already had almost disappeared, 
but the extreme revolutionists. The 
Bolsheviks, at that time a comparatively 
small group, were not satisfied with what 
was happening. They were not popular 
even among the workers, and were sus¬ 
pected on all sides of being German agents, 
working for German pay. But they set 
to work deliberately and systematically 
to undermine the provisional government. 
Their hands were immensely strengthened 
in March by the arrival of the Communist 
leader, Lenin, from Switzerland. 



NICHOLAS LI IN CAPTIVITY 

Shortly after his abdication on March 15, 1917, the tsar was 
arrested, and with his family confined in the Imperial Palace 
at Tsarskoye Selo. A military escort kept observation upon 
his every movement indoors and about the grounds, 
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The return of Lenin and other extremists 
was made possible by the liberal policy of 
. the new government. The exile system 
was swept away immediately tsardom was 
broken and old political offences wiped 
out. Men and women who had languished 
loi ycais in the living tombs of Schliissel- 
luug 01 in the prison of Peter and Paul, in 
solitary conlmement in cells where they 
weic not allowed to raise their voices 
beyond a whisper, found their piison doors 
open and sunshine and freedom ahead. 
The revolutionists who had escaped to the 
capitals of Europe or to America could 
return to the streets of Petrograd in safety 
once more. Many of the exiles came back 
feeling uo gratitude to the men who had 
set them free, but resolved to overthrow 
the whole basis of modern society. Lenin 
was their leader. 

Lenin, the leader of the Bolsheviks, had 
lived during the Great War in Geneva, 
whence he had conducted a vigorous paci¬ 
fist campaign, advocating the immediate 
laying down of arms by the workers of 
all nations and the ending of the war. 
The German secret service had already 
made use of his activities. When the 
Revolution broke out, it ottered him and 
his friends a safe passage 
Lenin returns in a special train through 

to Russia Germany to Russia, and 
further offered to provide 
funds for conducting an anti-war cam¬ 
paign among the Russian people. These 
funds were actually sent into Russia 
through a Swedish banker. Lenin had 
no preference for Germany over the Allies 
and was opposed to the war on general 
principles; but he saw a chance here of 
using the resources of one capitalist country 
to help to destroy capitalism in another 
country, and lie took advantage of it. 
He arrived ill Petrograd in April, was 
given a big reception on liis arrival, and at 
once started an active campaign against 
the provisional government. 

Nikolai Lenin, whose real name was 
Vladimir Tlyitch Ulianov (Lenin being a 
‘ nom de revolution ’), stands out without 
rival as the supreme figure of the Com¬ 
munist party. He was born in 1870 at 
Simbirsk, and was the son of a school 
inspector, being brought up in the ordinary 
surroundings of a middle-class family. As 


a schoolboy he was noted as being 
studious, reliable and somewhat inclined 
to religion, His brother was hanged in 
1887 for participation in an attempt on 
the life ol Alexander III, and Lenin soon 
showed revolutionary tendencies. At the 
university of Kazan, where he studied, he 
was suspended at the end of a month for 
participating in a students’ revolutionary 
movement. He succeeded, however, in 
taking his law degree four years later, but 
made no real effort to practise at the bar. 

He went to what was then still St. 
Petersburg. Already a convinced Marxist 
and revolutionist, he came in contact with 
some of the older revolutionary groups 
there and plunged into secret illegal 
propaganda, writing pamphlets, speaking 
at secret meetings and the like. He was 
arrested, spent some time in prison and 
then went abroad to escape re-arrest. 

He lived in London in poor lodg¬ 
ings in Bloomsbury, passing a large part 
of his time studying in the 
British Museum. Although Lenm’a life 
able to read English, he never in London 
acquired a lluent speaking 
knowledge of the language. He wrote 
an important book, The Development of 
Capitalism in Russia, which won him a 
foremost place among Marxist economists. 
According to his disciple, Zinoviev, he 
spent fifteen hours a day in libraries and 
at books. He and some others published 
a paper, Iskra (The Spark), which became 
the real organ of Russian revolution. He 
developed under a quiet exterior a domi¬ 
nating and imperious personality. This 
element of his character caused him and 
his followers to revolt from the older 
leaders and to set up the Bolshevik party 
in London in 1903, with Lenin as its chief. 
He lived before the Great War mainly in 
London and in Paris, and after the war 
broke oiit, as already said, made Geneva 
his headquarters. 

Shortly after Lenin readied Petrograd 
the second great figure of Communism 
arrived. Leon Trotsky (real name, Leiba 
Bronstein), son of a Jewish merchant in S. 
Russia, who had been exiled to the Arctic 
under tsarism, had made a spectacular 
escape and had more recently been work¬ 
ing in Paris and New York as a journalist 
on a small Russian Jewish paper. 
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When Nicholas was dethroned, Trotsky 
borrowed money from his friends and set 
out for Russia. At Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
the British authorities arrested him on 
shipboard as a firebrand and shut him up 
in a camp at Amherst. He was released 
a little later at the request of the provi¬ 
sional government and allowed to pro¬ 
ceed to Europe. Trotsky had not up to 
this time been a Bolshevik, but had been 
attempting to reconcile the two groups, 
the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks. At once, 
however, he threw himself in with Lenin. 
Bold, picturesque, eloquent, he imme¬ 
diately made his power felt. He feared 
nothing and nobody. The story is told 
that when the piovisional government, 
forced by his attacks upon it, ordered his 
arrest, Trotsky waited for the soldiers to 
come and take him, and then spoke to them 
in such a way that they cheered him, 
carried him around on their shoulders and 
afterwards—took him ott to prison. 

The immediate group around Lenin 
included a number of experienced revo¬ 
lutionary workers. His personal assistant 
was a young Russian Jew, Apfelbaum, 
formerly a bank clerk, who had taken the 
revolutionary name of Zinoviev, and who 
was to prove himself in the years ahead 
the cruellest and most 
Members ot the extreme ot all the ('om- 
Lenin group munist leaders. Then 
came Dzherzhinsky, a Pole, 
who had long been one of the secret 
organizers of revolution and who had been 
often imprisoned, only being set free when 
tsardom ended. Leon Kamenev, whose 
real name was Rosenfeld, was the son of 
an engineer in the Caucasus, and seemed 
more like a quiet, successful professional 
man than a maker of discords. Another 
equally strange figure was Leon Krassin, 
for long a prosperous engineer and chief 
manager in Russia for the great house of 
Siemens Schukert. There was a young, 
pale-faced, student-like figure, who might 
have been an artist, by name Lunacharsky, 
fresh from Paris. The most aristocratic 
member of all the group was Georges 
Chicherin, formerly a member of the tsarist 
diplomatic corps, who had thrown over 
iamily tradition and settled first in Berlin 
and then in London as a revolutionary 
organizer. 


It will be noticed that all the revolu¬ 
tionary leaders so far mentioned were men 
of noble, professional or prosperous busi¬ 
ness families. The Russian Revolution, 
like the French, was planned not so much 
by tiie workers themselves as by men of 
the better educated classes who dominated 
the workeis. Some working men, how¬ 
ever, stood out, such as Kalinin, the son 
of a peasant, who had spent many years 
in the Putilov engineering works in 
St. Petersburg. Later Kalinin was given 
office equivalent to that of piesident of the 
Republic, and lie was regarded as one of 
the most kindly and sympathetic figmes 
in his party. Schmidt, the leader of the 
trade unions, and Zverdlov, fresh from 
the aggressive unionism of the Ural 
workers, were two other noted men from 
the ranks of labour. 

The Bolsheviks organized committees 
in every factory, every regiment and 
almost every village to 
overthrow tile govern- Programme of the 
ment. They captured Bolshevik leaders 
the Pelrograd Soviet. 

A number of active revolutionaiy plotters 
arrived in Pctrograd during the summer 
from America by way of the Trans- 
Siberian railway, and were given strategic 
posts. Every man had his rifle. In 
July, 1917, the Bolshevik leaders formu¬ 
lated their programme—immediate peace, 
the land for the peasants and the fac¬ 
tories lor tile workers. They preached 
class war, and by midsummer felt them¬ 
selves sufficiently strong to plan an armed 
demonstration at the capital. On July 16 
they provoked an uprising, which for the 
moment seemed to threaten the existence 
of the government. But picked troops 
arriving from the front saved the situa¬ 
tion, and when the Volhynian regiment of 
the Guards, which had led the carlici 
revolutionary movement, came out against 
the Bolsheviks, it was clear that they had 
lost. Wholesale arrests followed. Trotsky 
was thrown into prison, and Lenin escaped 
into Finland. The prisons were full, and 
Kerensky threatened in an eloquent 
speech to institute a regime of 1 blood 
and iron’ against the traitors. But his 
severity ended in words. 

The Bolshevik agitation continued in 
secret, and grew greater all the time on 
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account of the discontent of the peasantry, 
the increasing weariness of the nation with 
the war and the weakness of the provi¬ 
sional government. General Kornilov, 
the commandei-in-chief, was reported to 
he planning a coup d’dtat against the 
Republic itself, and the restoration of the 
imperial family. He and Kerensky Were 
alleged to be plotting to betray the 
people. In October the Bolsheviks, who 
had grown greatly in strength, resolved to 
strike again. Lenin returned 
secretly to Petrograd; 

Trotsky and other leaders 
had been set at liberty by 
Kerensky. Their plan of 
campaign was most carefully 
drawn, so carefully that 
many people imagined at 
the time that the German 
gencial staff must have been 
responsible for it. Vital 


points were to be seized. The adherence 
of a large body of troops and sailors had 
already been won. An All Russian Con¬ 
gress of Soviets, the working class revolu¬ 
tionary organization, had been called in 
Petrograd for November 7. 

It was expected that Kerensky, by the 
use of his troops, would try to scatter the 
gathering. Theiefore, the Bolsheviks 
centred themselves first on winning ovei 
the garrison, particularly the machine 
gunneis. The decision to 
attempt an armed rising was 
made by the central com¬ 
mittee of the Bolsheviks on 
October 28. A military re¬ 
volutionary committee, at¬ 
tached to the Petrograd 
Soviet, acted as the general 
staff of revolt. It appointed 
commissars to all sections 
of the Petrograd garrison, 




SOWING SEEDS OF REVOLUTION IN THE RUSSIAN ARMY 
Control of tlie army was essential to the establishment of Bolshevism, and very early in their pro¬ 
ceedings the Bolsheviks organized committees m every regiment to detach the troops from theii 
loyalty. This photograph shows a revolutionary captain addressing the 56th regiment in Petrograd, 
where most of the garrison were won over bv the beginning of November, 1917. Bolshevik troops 
weie supplied with the badge shown above—a star with tlie design of a hammer and a plough. 

Photo, Centra! News 
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and secured the control of the distribu¬ 
tion of all arms. When the men in 
control of arsenals or the owners of 
private stocks of arms objected, the soldier 
committees controlling the regiments made 
their authority felt. An extraordinary 
situation existed. Kerensky’s govern¬ 
ment was responsible for the country as 
a whole, but the Petrograd Soviet, led by 
the Bolsheviks, really controlled, through 
its commissars, a large part of the 
Petrograd garrison. 

Throughout the city meetings were held 
among the people urging revolution in the 
most violent language, and the govern¬ 
ment was not strong enough to prevent 
them. The Smolny Institute, formerly a 
school for the daughters of nobles, had 
been taken over as the headquarters of 
the Petrograd Soviet and became the 
revolutionary centre. The regular staff of 
the army tried to retain control of the 
troops, but with many of the regiments 
it could do nothing. The very Volhynian 
regiment which had played a leading part 
in suppressing the revolt in July was now 
with the Bolsheviks. On November 4 
the Bolsheviks openly paraded the streets 
and called for the downfall of Kerensky, 
none daring to stop them. 

By November 6 the revolutionists had 
most of the garrison with them and had 
established a network of agencies spread¬ 
ing far beyond Petrograd. 
Fall and flight Their military revolutionary 
of Kerensky committee at the Smolny 
was now in permanent 
session. That evening Kerensky demanded 
the approval of the Provisional Assembly 
for suppressive measures against the 
Bolsheviks, but he had delayed too long. 

On the morning of November 7 the 
cruiser Aurora, ordered by the Ministry 
of Marine to get under way and leave 
Petrograd, refused to obey. That same 
morning the Kerensky government seized 
the offices of the Soviet newspapers. The 
Revolutionary Committee sent the Vol¬ 
hynian regiment to re-open them, which 
it did. The cruiser Aurora came up the 
river and shelled the Winter Palace, the 
headquarters of Kerensky and the 
Admiralty. She was joined by the guns 
in the fortress of Peter and Paul across 
the Neva. Kerensky fled and in a few 
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hours Petrograd was in the hands of the 
Bolsheviks. 

The only people apparently who put up 
any fight were groups of military cadets, 
the Junkers, little more than schoolboys, 
and the regiment of women, one of the 
Battalions of Death formed in the last 
desperate struggle of free Russia. What 
happened to the women’s battalion in the 
end is not quite clear. According to the 
Bolshevik account, the men just rushed 
the women, took away their aims and 
hustled them off. But, if some eye¬ 
witnesses are to he believed, the squaie in 
front of the Wmier Palace ran blood, and 
the bodies of many of the women, shot in 
the fighting, lay around. 

There came two dramatic moments. The 
All Russia Congress of Soviets was meeting 
that day, and in it were not only Bol¬ 
sheviks but many Men¬ 
sheviks and Socialists of Fight for the 
other schools. Lenin and Winter Palace 
Trotsky made their appear¬ 
ance. in the great Assembly while the 
sailors and Red guards were fighting in 
the streets. Then came the sound of 
guns, the guns of the Aurora firing into 
the Winter Palace. At once a protest 
was raised. ' You are political hypo¬ 
crites,' cried one man, facing Lenin and 
his group. ‘ You have called us here to 
settle the question of power, and while 
we are debating it yon are settling the 
question with your guns.' 

Another man arose and declaied that 
if their comrades in the Winter Palace 
were to die, they would die with them, 
and so a procession of politicians was 
formed, Mensheviks, Socialists, Anarchists 
and the like, and formed fours to march 
through the streets and die. A line of 
aimed sailors stopped them. 'We havei 
orders to allow no one to pass,’ they said. 

' We will go by I Shoot -us if you like 1 ’ 
the men and women shouted back. The 
sailors hustled and threatened them. ' Let 
us go back,’ said one of the delegates at 
last. ' Let us return to the Duma and 
discuss how to save the country.’ And 
so the politicians maiched back. 

A few hours later there came another 
move. A group of Junkers, boy cadets,, 
swept down in the morning on the Central 
Telephone Exchange and seized it. They 
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had been ordered to do so by some of their 
adult leaders who were not themselves over 
eager to risk their skins. They were 
attacked by a furious crowd of the Reds, 
backed by armoured cars, and many were 
killed. This was the only real fighting in 
the capture of Pctrograd. 

In Moscow there was a fiercer conflict. 
Here the Junkers got together and put up 
a battle lasting for days. Some regular 
regiments held the Kremlin, the fortified 
palace castle of the tsars, and prolonged 
fighting followed. The Bolsheviks had 
big guns and, it was said, German gunners 
behind them. Some of these guns were 
placed in strategic posts and their shells 
made the position of Kerensky’s followers 
impossible. They had to yield, and officers 
and Junkers were butchered ruthlessly. 

Kerensky escaped from the Winter 
Palace and got in touch with forces, 
outside Pctrograd, strll loyal to the 
provtsional govern- 
End of the merit. The ‘ Sav- 

Provisional Government age Division ' of 
Cossacks, General 
Kornilov’s finest fighting men, rallied to 
him. They advanced from the south and 
captured place after place, including 
Tsarskoyc Selo and Gatchina. The revo¬ 
lutionists called on the Petrograd troops 
to proceed against them. Three regiments 
refused point blank. ' Let us try peaceful 
methods first,’ their committees declared. 
The Bolshevik Revolutionary Committee 
hurried up all its forces, sailors from the 
fleet, Red Guards and volunteers. Large 
numbers of guns and machine guns were 
moved forward and for two days the Reds 
made ready. Then they opened their 
attack with a tremendous artillery barrage. 
Armouied cais advanced and the sailors 
and workers moved forward to the attack. 
The order was given for the Savage 
Division to retreat, and the retreat soon 
degenerated into a rout. Some of 
Kerensky’s troops at Gatchina laid down 
their arms and surrendered. The pro¬ 
visional government was over. 

The Reds had captured the government 
by a coup d’etat, but their position was 
one of extraordinary difficulty. They had 
actually only taken b}' force two cities, 
Pctrograd and Moscow. Lenin himself did 
not expect to be able to hold power for 


long. He thought that at the best he and 
his followers would repeat the experience 
of the Communards in Paris in 1871, 
and would be wiped out after a tew 
weeks of daring experiment. 

Russia was still at war with Germany 
and her allies ; the Russian army lacked 
both the means and the will to resist a 
vigorous German advance, and it was 
anticipated m most quarters that Germany 
would force an offensive, occupy Petrograd 
and end Communism. Even should the 
Germans not do this, there were other 
military dangers. The general staff of the 
army was against the Reds and still had 
the command of considerable forces. The 
Petrograd garrison had gone with Lenin 
in the critical hours, but a lew days hence 
it might equally turn against him. The 
Constituent Assembly, chosen from the 
whole nation, was soon to meet, and it 
was certain that the Bolsheviks would be 
in a minority in it. The Bolsheviks were 
only a small section of the revolutionists 
and the others could combine against 
them and overthrow them. The various 
trade unions and popular organizations, 
which had sprung to life immediately 
after the March uprising, were carefully 
united, had a central administration and 
controlled the means of production and of 
transit. They were none too friendly to 
Lenin. Hunger still prevailed in Petro¬ 
grad, for the change of government had 
not brought more food. 

Lenin set about his work coldly and 
deliberately, like a master chess player 
making his moves. The conunander-in- 
clnef of the army, General 
Duhokin, was summoned Lenin assumes 
for a conference with a control 
young lawyer oiiicei, Lieu¬ 
tenant Krylenko, sent as representative 
of the Revolutionary Committee. Duho¬ 
kin and Krylenko met at a side railway 
station, and one of Krylenko’s followers 
shot and killed Duhokin, so that the 
general stalf was robbed oi its head. 
Krylenko was appointed the new leader 
of the army. It was necessary to main¬ 
tain the old military machinery, but as 
quickly as possible one or two Communists 
were placed over each army commander, 
under the title of Red Commissars. The 
officer saw to military action; the com- 
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missars watched him day and night to 
make sure that he did not play traitor. 
At the first sign of treachery they shot 
him. The soldier committees were 
abolished as quickly as possible and 
replaced by Communist military groups. 

Lenin made no secret of the fact that he 
was establishing not a democratic govern¬ 
ment but a. revolutionary dictatorship. 
He and his chief followers formed them¬ 
selves into an executive and administrative 
committee, with all power. For name 
they chose, on the suggestion of Trotsky, 

' Council of People’s Commissars.’ One of 
the first acts of the council, carried through 
when Lenin was temporarily away, was 
to abolish the death penalty for military 
deserters. When Lenin returned and 
found what had been done, he was furious. 
Trotsky has described the scene. ' That 
is madness,’ Lenin repeated. ' How can 
we accomplish a revolution without shoot¬ 
ing ? Do you think you can settle with 
your enemies if you disarm ? What 
repressive measures have you then ? 
Imprisonment ? Who pays any attention 
to that in a time of bourgeois war, when 
every party hopes for victory ? ’ 

The Constituent Assembly met on 
January 18, 1918. It was preceded by 
other popular congresses, where there 
were many evidences of opposition to 
the Bolsheviks. The 
Meeting of the peasants were especi- 
Constituent Assembly ally offended because 
the Bolshevik party 
was essentially composed of town workers 
and not of peasants. The Constituent 
Assembly was equally hostile ; out of 703 
members, there were only 168 Bolsheviks. 
The Assembly met at eight in the morn¬ 
ing and chose as its chairman a promi¬ 
nent non-Bolshevik revolutionist, Victor 
Tchernov. There was tremendous excite¬ 
ment, for it was recognized that here 
was the great testing point between 
Lenin and the men of the other revolu¬ 
tionary groups. The Tauride Palace, the 
scene of the gathering, was packed. The 
Bolshevik leader Sverdlov presented a 
declaration which the Soviet government 
demanded should be adopted by the 
Assembly as its working basis. In this 
declaration the Assembly was called upon 
to pledge itself to ‘ support the Soviet 


rule and accept orders of the Council of 
People’s Commissars.’ It was evident 
horn the first that the Assembly was 
fiercely hostile. After nearly sixteen 

hours’ discussion, the Assembly rejected 

the declaration. Thereupon Sverdlov and 
the Bolsheviks withdrew and sailor guards 
soon after cleared out the Assembly by 
force. It never met again. 

Realizing their weakness, the Bolshevik 
leaders were anxious to reach some tem¬ 
porary compromise with their enemies. 
While the negotiations were in the air 
for peace with Ger¬ 
many, Trotsky saw Bulsheviks make 

British and Ameiican peace with Germany 
representatives and 
offered to continue on the side of the Allies 
in return for the recognition of the Soviet 
government, and for Allied assistance 
ill renewing and reconstructing the rail¬ 
roads and communications of Russia. The 
Allies rejected the proposals, largely on the 
advice of the French general staff officers, 
who did not consider that the Bolsheviks 
could be of any possible service. Judged 
to-day, this seems an amazingly foolish 
decision. But it must be remembered that 
when it was made almost everyone on the 
spot believed that the Bolsheviks could 
not last at the most more than a few weeks. 

Bolshevik and Geiman delegates met 
at Biest Litovsk to discuss terms of peace. 
Lenin had determined to end the war at 
any price. If necessaty, he declated to his 
followers, he and they would retreat to the 
east to the Ural-Kuzncsty basin, form a 
fresh republic there, and gradually recover 
the great cities of Russia. Trotsky, now 
foreign minister under the title ol People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, was in 
favour of renewing the war, or at any rate 
of threatening to renew it, in order to 
obtain better terms from the Germans. If 
this could not be done he wanted to end 
the war without making a formal peace. 
Lenin did not regard this as practical 
politics. ' What are we to do if General 
Hoffmann marches his troops against 
us ?' he asked. 

General Ploffmann, the German delegate, 
was haughty and contemptuous. The 
terms when presented were such that even 
Lenin recoiled, Most of Russia that had 
been gained since the days of Peter the 
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Great, including the Baltic provinces and 
Poland, was to go, and Germany was to 
be given all privileges for the economic 
exploitation of the country. 

While the Bolshevik leaders were hesi¬ 
tating, a message was received from General 
Hoffmann’s representative that the truce 
was over and war would begin again at 
once. There was nothing to do but to 
yield. Tiotsky, still protesting that they 
should let the Germans attack them first 
before they yielded, was overborne and 


lesigned his post as foreign minister. The 
Central powers had concluded a separate 
peace with the Ukraine and occupied large 
parts of the south with their troops. 

The People’s Commissars issued a 
number of remaikable political and eco¬ 
nomic decrees, changing the basis of 
Russian society. All newspapers criti¬ 
cising the Bolsheviks were suppressed, 
although it was declared that this dcciee 
was of a temporary nature and would be 
revoked when normal conditions of public 
life were re-established. The 
free right of public meeting 
was ended. All local soviets 
were ordered to form a workers’ 
militia, and this became the 
basis of the Red army, the 
future fighting 1 evolutionary 
force. All unoccupied houses 
were taken over to be used for 
the homeless. One decree pro¬ 
mised complete social insur¬ 
ance of wage workeis and of 
the town and village poor. 
Another, issued by Luna¬ 
charsky, who had been ap¬ 
pointed commissar for educa- 




SCENE OF AN ABORTIVE DIPLOMATIC TRIUMPH FOR GERMANY 
Brest Litovsk, in Russian Poland, was captured by the Germans in August, 1915, and here, in this 
house, the Germans received the Bolshevik delegates m December, 1917, to negotiate the treaty, signed 
March 3, 1918, which terminated hostilities Representatives of the Central powers shown in the upper 
photograph included, from left to right, General Hoffman, Count Czeinin, Talaat Paslia and Herr 
von Kuhlmann The treaty was annulled by a proviso of tile armistice of November 11, 191S 

Photo, Topical Press Agency 
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UNIVERSAL LABOUR IN SOVIET RUSSIA 


Compulsory work for all was a principle of communism to which 
the Bolsheviks gave early effect, gratifying their class prejudices by 
employing members of the fallen aristocracy in the hardest and most 
unsavoury tasks In Petiograd, for example, delicately nurtured 
women could be seen helping m the scavenging of the streets. 

Photo, Dr. L. Hitden Guest 


t ion, forecast a great 
scheme for popular instruc¬ 
tion. The prohibition of 
strong drink was con¬ 
tinued. All classes and 
class divisions, all class 
privileges and limitations, 
all titles and all denomina¬ 
tions of every rank were 
abolished, the one general 
title being ' citizen of the 
Russian Republic.’ All 
class institutions of any 
sort with their propeity 
weie to be handed over to 
the local authorities, and 
the ptoperty and institu¬ 
tions of all nobles and of 
merchant and middle-class 
organizations weie to be 
taken also. The Com¬ 
munists set out to fight 
religion by every means in 
their power. 

The economic policy of 
the Bolsheviks advanced rapidly. At 
first Lenin seemed inclined to permit old 
business methods to continue under 
stncter state control. But it was soon 
determined to seize every form of wealth 
and every means of pro- 
Appropriation duction. All property of 
o£ all property every kind, including the 
possessions not only of the 
Church and of the state but of private 
individuals, was, by a series of decrees, 
declared the property of the state. All 
business of every form was taken over. 
The system of private credit and banking 
was destroyed. At first people who had 
accounts at banks were permitted to with¬ 
draw small quantities of money. Soon this 
privilege was abolished. Insurance organ¬ 
izations came to an end. All private 
ownership of land was abolished and the 
use of the land was given to the peasants. 
All factories and workshops were placed 
under the administration of the com¬ 
mittees of workers. 

Shops of every kind were closed and 
their stocks expropriated. It was for¬ 
bidden, under the heaviest penalties, for 
any person to own private reserves of food, 
and a system of universal rationing was 
established in the cities. People were 


divided into three groups, the fust, 
including all the Communist officials and 
administrators, receiving an adequate 
supply ; the second, the workers, a smaller 
share; and the third, the old intelli¬ 
gentsia and upper and middle classes, a 
starvation diet. Even this last was not 
fully issued, and soon there were wholesale 
deaths from hunger and disease. 

Class war and the dictation of the 
working classes were made the foundation 
principles of the state. Only working men 
and women were given the right to vote, 
and the aristocracy, business men and 
members of religious orders were speci¬ 
fically excluded. The old courts of law 
were abolished, and ' people’s tribunals ’ 
were established, which, were to decide 
and sentence, where there were no specific 
decrees to guide them, ‘ according to the 
proletarian conscience.' The Communists 
became an inner group, guiding and con¬ 
trolling all private and public activities. 
Communist' nests ’ were gradually formed 
in every factory, organization and regi¬ 
ment. ‘ Red guards,’ the Communist 
militia from the factories, dragooned the 
people. They searched apartments whole¬ 
sale for concealed stocks of food, and 
arrested or shot the owners when food was 
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found. They ‘ expropriated ’ (that is, 
seized nominally for the state) everything 
they wanted. 

One principle of Communism was the 
universal obligation to work Gentlefolk 
were set to manual labour Clever people 
got into government offices, where they 
idled royally. Haish officials made the 
work of the old aristocracy as hard and 
clisagieeablc as possible. It was considered 
a rare joke to make an ex-countess clean 
lavatories or sweep the streets. Housing 
was rationed, and the family of a doctor 
or piofessor might find half a dozen 
factory workers sent to share their home. 
Universal labour did not increase produc¬ 
tion. It seemed rather to diminish it. 

The capital of Russia was moved back 
from Pctrograd to Moscow, the city that, 
by historic interest and geographical 
position, is the real heart of Muscovy. 


Moscow had been greatly damaged during 
the revolutionary fighting. After this was 
over the people had poured out from the 
slums and had occupied the palaces of the 
one-time rich, transforming them in turn 
into slums. The winter of 1917 and the 
spring and summer of 1918 was a time of 
much suffering and of great uncertainty. 
The Treaty of Brest Litovsk, however in¬ 
evitable it had been, did much to damage 
the prestige of the People's Commissars. 
They knew that the mass of the members 
of other socialist organizations were 
watching a chance to overthrow them. 

Then came a step which hardened, 
strengthened and revived the Bolshevik 
cause. Social Revolutionists made at¬ 
tempts on the lives of some of the leaders. 
Uritski and Volodarski, who lud earned 
an evil name bj? their cruelty to theii 
opponents in Pctrograd, were shot and 
killed. A young Jewish woman, 
a Social Revolutionist, Dora 
Kaplan, shot and seriously 
wounded Lenin in the same 
city. The result of this was 
an outburst of popular indig¬ 
nation. Trotsky has described 
the result. ' In these tragic 
days the Revolution suflcrcd 
an inward change, Its good 
nature gave way. The party 
steel received its last tem¬ 
pering. Firmness and, when 
necessary, ruthlessness grew 
out of it. At the front the 
political divisions struggled 
hand in hand with the shock 
troops and the tribunals to 
develop the power of the 
young army.’ 

An organization 1 had been 
formed, soon after the revolu¬ 
tion, well suited to be an 
instrument of terror, the Che¬ 
ka, a picked force of Com¬ 
munist political police. It was 
built up on the lines of the old 
tsarist police. At the head was 
a very remarkable Polish re¬ 
volutionist, Dzherzhinsky, a 
tall, blue-eyed fanatic, dis¬ 
interested, wholly sincere, 
humane in his personal life, 
but relentless and remorseless 



NIKOLAI LENIN, ‘ THE RED TSAR ’ 

Vladimir Uyitcli Ulianov (1870-192,))—world-famous under 
lus assumed name Nikolai Lenin—secured control of the 
government of Russia in November, 1917. In 1918 he 
transferred the government to Moscow and lived in the Kremlin 
closely guarded by Chinese mercenaries. 

From Valeria Matcu, ‘ Lenin,' Paul List Vcrlag, Leipzig 
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in his official capacity. Among his chief 
assistants was a Lett, Jacob Peters, 
formerly a tailor’s presser in the East End 
of London, who had been placed on trial 
there for participation in the notorious 
Houndsditch Anarchist murders some 
years before, but had been found not 
guilty 7 . A number of Letts were enlisted 
in the new service, and Chinese who had 
been brought over to Russia during the 
Great War were used as its special troops. 
After a time, however, these Chinese were 
disbanded and sent home again. 

At the beginning the Che-ka was not 
exceptionally cruel. It carried out a 
certain number of executions and im¬ 
prisoned a number of suspects, but the 
total of these was not excessive, consider¬ 
ing the vast area of disturbance. There 
were signs that the rank and file of 
the revolutionary fighters regarded their 
leaders as too hesitating over this matter 
of killing. They were not to have reason 
to complain much longer. 

Following the attempt on Lenin large 
bands of Reds marched through the 
streets of Moscow, Petrograd and else¬ 
where, dragged prominent men of the old 
regime from their beds and butchered 
them or hanged them. The Soviet govern¬ 
ment deliberately resolved to strike terror 
into the hearts of its opponents. Thousands 
of prominent men and women were 
arrested as hostages, and numbers were 
slain. A campaign to incite the people to 



A MAN OF BLOOD 


Felix Dzlierzhinslcy (1877-1926), a fanatical 
Polish revolutionary, was identified with the 
worst atrocities of the Red Terror inaugurated 
in iqiS. As head of the Che-ka he was 
responsible for innumerable executions. 

Photo, E.N.A 

slaughter and violence was deliberately 
begun. 

Jacob Peters, on behalf of the Che-ka, 
issued a proclamation that the crime 
against Lenin would be answered by a mass 
terror. ' All representatives of capital 
will be sent to forced labour and their 
property confiscated. Counter-revolution¬ 
aries will be exterminated.’ ‘Thousands 
of our enemies must pay for Uritski’s 
death,’ declared the Red Gazette. 'We 



REVIEW OF THE MILITARY BRANCH OF THE CHE-KA IN MOSCOW 


Tyranny has always forged a potent weapon for itself in a highly organized system of reliable secret 
pohee, but seldom if ever has that weapon been used with more savage ruthlessness than in Russia 
by the Soviet government, when in 1918 they inaugurated the Red Terror to exterminate the last 
counter-revolutionary. Their political police, the Che-ka, compnsed both a civil and a military 
branch. This photogiaph shows a review of the latter m the Square, Moscow, early in 1928. 

Photo , Planet News, Ltd 
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In September, 1917, the imperial family was removed to Tobolsk and imprisoned in the Governor- 
general's house, on the roof of which they are seen in the upper photograph. From left to right 
the figures are, the grand duchesses Olga and Anastasia, the tsar, tsarevitch and grand duchess 
Tatiana, with the grand duchess Marie standing behind. In April, 191S, they were transferred to 
Ekaterinburg where, in the cellar shown below, they were all shot on the night of July 16-17. 

. LAST STATIONS ON THE IMPERIAL FAMILY’S JOURNEY TO THE GRAVE 
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must teach the bourgeoisie a bloody 
lesson.’ The same paper, the organ of 
the Red army, on the day following the 
attempt, published an article, Blood for 
Blood, in which it said ; 

We will turn our hearts into steel, which 
we will temper in the fire of suffering and 
the blood of fighters for freedom. We will 
make our hearts cruel, hard and, immovable, 
so that no mercy will enter them, and so 
that they will not quiver at the. sight of a 
sea of enemy blood. We will let loose the 
floodgates of that sea. Without mercy, 
without sparing, we will kill our enemies in 
scores of hundreds. Let them be thousands, 
let them drown themselves m their own blood. 
For the blood of Lenin and LIritski, Zinoviev, 
and Volodarski, let there be floods of the 
blood of the bourgeois—more blood, as much 
as possible. 

What happened all over the country 
during the next few months was terrible 
beyond words. In many cities big office 
buildings were taken in a convenient 
central position, were surrounded by 
special guards and were turned into 
houses of confinement and death. People 
who did not belong to the working classes 
were arrested by the tens of thousands. 
Often men and women, girls and young 
men, were packed in the same room, 
where they were left, some of them for 
weeks or months, till they were shot or 
died of disease. They were given no open 
trial, save in exceptional cases. Revolu¬ 
tionary tribunals, composed 

Horrors of sometimes of soldiers, soine- 
the Red Terror times of groups of working 
men, sometimes of members 
of the Che-ka, decided their fate in secret. 
During the night guards would come to 
the door of each room, call out a certain 
number of the people by name and lead 
them away. The usual fashion was for 
the victims to be led down a passage way 
and suddenly to be shot behind the left 
ear with a heavy army revolver. 

Sometimes a district would be sur¬ 
rounded and all the people in it arrested 
and left in prison for as long as the 
authorities pleased. Some visitors to the 
old prison in Kharkov in 1922 saw an 
old peasant woman crouched in the 
comer of a cell, looking a picture of such 
unutterable misery that they inquired 
about her. Investigation showed that 
two years before she had come into 


Kharkov from the country to sell some 
goods. While going through the streets 
she had passed some people who were 
marked down by the police for arrest. 
They seized her along with them, flung 
her into prison and forgot her. 

The insanitary condition of these prisons, 
where, as a rule, ■ there was - little or 
no . provision for the -most .primitive 
needs, caused outbreaks , of epidemics 
among the prisoners.' Far more died from 
disease and starvation 'than died from 
bullets. Some prisons earned a grim 
notoriety—Odessa, .where the command¬ 
ant loved to play with and kill his victims 
like a cat with a mouse, and Kharkov, 
where, when a rescuing - army 'arrived, 
they found victims crucified on the floor, 
and the skins of men who had ‘ had then- 
gloves taken off,’ that ..is, r-had had 'their' 
hands skinned' while they were alive. In 
many of the prisons torture was freely 
employed to extract evidence. At the 
slightest suspicion of anti-revolutionary 
activity groups of prisoners, the higher 
the better, would be taken out to be shot. 

The Red Terror horrified the world, 
but it succeeded in its main purpose. It 
stopped the campaign of assassination 
which had been planned 
by one group of the Counter-revolution 
Social Revolutionists. overwhelmed 
It struck such fear into 
the hearts of the masses of the anti- 
Bolsheviks that they did not dare so much 
as whisper a word against the govern¬ 
ment. Trotsky said frankly that in war, 
military or civil, the one thing they must 
do was to destroy 1 the will to resist ’ of 
their enemies. It is impossible to. give 
exact figures of the number of deaths 
under the Red Terror, for no exact figures 
were kept. The authorities themselves 
did not trouble to retain the names of 
many of their victims. The total was 
certainly enormous. 

Before the second revolution, Kerensky 
had sent the ex-tsar and his family to 
Tobolsk in Siberia. In the spring ol 1918 
Nicholas, the ex-empress and the grand 
duchess Marie were being moved to Ufa 
when, as their train was passing through 
Ekaterinburg, the heads of the local 
council of soldiers’, workers’ and peasants' 
deputies seized them and imprisoned them 
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in a house in their city. A few weeks later 
the ex-tsar's other three daughters and 
the invalid tsarevitch joined them. They 
were kept close captives until July, when 
the local authorities, having failed to 
secure the permission of Moscow, shot the 
whole family m the cellar of the house 
where they were confined, and afterwards 
sought to destioy the bodies by burning and 
soaking the remnants in sulphuric acid. 

The opponents of Communism were at 
first overwhelmed by the entire collapse 
of the fabric of society, but soon they 
began to revive. They found themselves 
hampered by differences that in the end 
were to destroy them. The Communists 
were united, while the anti-Communists 
were divided into many groups. Even 
those groups that were willing to work 
together for a time were torn by funda¬ 
mental differences. Many of the old 
generals, who now came to the front as 
White (i.e. anti-Bolshevik) military leaders 
were at heart monarchists, who desired 
the restoration of the old economic and 
social system. There was a gulf between 



GENERAL DENIKIN 


After the revolution of 1917 Denikin, here seen 
inspecting a tank corps, became chief-of-staff 
to General Alexeiev, on whose death in 19x8 he 
succeeded to the command. Denikin’s armies 
collapsed by the beginning of 1920, 
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them and the Cadets, the constitutional 
reformers; there was a still greater gulf 
between the Cadets and the moderate 
Socialists. In Siberia the White military 
leaders were busy at the same time 
fighting the Communists and eliminating 
the anti-Communist reformers by the 
simple process of shooting their leaders 
and shoving their bodies through holes 
in the ice. 

The Allied powers maintained a loose 
connexion with the Bolsheviks for some 
months, to see what would happen. They 
felt that the Bolsheviks 
had betrayed them by Anti-Bolshevik 
declaring peace with Ger- Campaigns 
many, and felt justified in 
working against them. The situation 
with the British was made immensely 
worse by the murder of a British official, 
Captain Cromie, in Moscow. Britain with¬ 
drew her nationals, maintained a block¬ 
ade of the Russian ports, and gave men, 
money and munitions in abundance to 
aid the anti-Bolshevik cause. 

The first definite fighting moves against 
the Bolsheviks came from the Cossacks 
of south-east Russia and from the Czecho¬ 
slovak corps, The large numbers of 
Czecho-Slovak prisoners of war in Russia 
at the time of the first revolution made 
common cause with the Kerensky govern¬ 
ment and were armed and equipped by it 
as an independent unit. When the Bol¬ 
sheviks took power, their relations with 
the Czecho Slovaks grew strained, and in 
the end the Czechs moved against them, 
seized parts of the Trans-Siberian railway 
and drove the ill-trained Red guards off. 

The Cossacks, under the leadership first 
of General Alexeiev and General Krasnov, 
and then of General Denikin, took control 
of much of the country to the south-east 
and south. The Germans, who had been 
sweeping over large parts of the southern 
country, tried to come to terms with 
them, but they would have nothing to 
do with their enemies. Under General 
Denikin, hacked by Britain, a very con¬ 
siderable volunteer army was raised, 
which, between June and October, 1919, 
captured a number of cities, including 
Kharkov and Poltava, and expected to 
reach Moscow by November. Denikin, 
however, made the fatal mistake of 
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attempting to restore the old regime of the 
nobles behind his lines. This alienated the 
peasantry, and m addition to the Bol¬ 
sheviks on his front he had to fight the 
people in his rear. In the autumn of 
1919 the Bolsheviks advanced against him, 
his men weie defeated in fight after fight, 
and he was forced to retreat. 

In the spring of 1920 General Wrangel 
took over control of Denikin’s remnants 
and established himself in the Crimea, 
where the Whites thought their position 
secure, the approach from the mainland 
being covered by the supposed impregnable 
defences of Perekop. In the autumn of 
that year, however, the Reds attacked the 
fortress and after prolonged fighting 
captured it. They then advanced through 
the Crimea. Most of the wreck of 
Wrangel’s army and large numbers of 
civilian refugees, 143,000 in all, escaped 
on Allied ships. Many could not escape. 
On these the Communists wreaked sum¬ 
mary vengeance. Bela Kun, a well- 
known Hungaiian 1 evolutionist, who had 
been defeated in his own country, was 
sent down as commissar and had thousands 
of Russian officers shot. 

From the west, General Judenich ad¬ 
vanced in the spring of 1918 from Esthonia 
with 30,000 men known as the north¬ 
western volunteer army, hie advanced 
so far that the capture of Petrograd 
seemed probable. Zinoviev, the Red 
leader, prepared to escape, but Trotsky, 
who had hurried up to the front from 
Moscow, took charge and ordered the Red 
army to advance, leading the way in 
person. They advanced with such sti ength 
that Judenich’s forces were eliminated. 

A serious effort, under British leader¬ 
ship, was made to start a counter-Bol¬ 
shevik movement from 
Abortive results of Archangel. Large 
Allies’intervention British, American, 
Canadian and other 
lorces were landed along the northern 
coasts and occupied the country as far 
down as Breznilc, being aided by con¬ 
siderable remnants of the old Russian 
army. In the end the Russian troops, 
won by Bolshevik propaganda, turned 
in many cases on their foreign allies, and 
the Allies had to withdraw to save them¬ 
selves from being overwhelmed. There 



GENERAL WRANGEL 


Born at St Petersburg m 1879, Baron Petcr 
Wrangcl seived in the Russo-Japanese War and 
in the Great Wai He succeeded Denikin in 
command of the anti-Bolshevik force in the 
Crimea, but was defeated m 1920 

was a tragic sequel. Some thousands of 
young Russians who had aided the British 
were arrested and massed on one of the 
islands close to Archangel. Here the 
Bolshevik guards turned machine guns on 
them and slew them to a man. 

The greatest anti-Bolshevik military 
campaign was made from the east, where 
Admiial Kolchak, with the assistance of 
the five Allied powers, captured the whole 
of Siberia and carried his forces right into 
European Russia. There seemed a time 
when victory was certain. But here, too, 
the people turned against Kolchak. He 
found it impossible to hold the long line 
of the Trans-Siberian railway. After de¬ 
feat at various points, his armies started 
a tragic letreat, one of the most terrible 
military disasters of modern times. The 
Czechs, who were with him, made the 
situation worse by the way in which they 
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pushed their own forces through at the 
cost of many others. Thousands of 
refugees, civilian and military, froze to 
death. Tens of thousands peiished of 
typhus. Admiral Kolchak took refuge 
with the Czechs. The Reds demanded his 
surrender, and the Czechs handed him 
over. Kolchak and his chief supporters 
weie shot, and the expedition was com¬ 
pletely broken. This remnant fell back 
upon Eastern Siberia, where, with the 
assistance of the Japanese, they held 
Vladivostok. In the end Vladivostok, 
too, had to be evacuated, and the 
Bolsheviks had seemed all of old Russia. 

The Bolshevik campaigns abroad had, 
however, not been so successful. There 
had been violent attempts at revolution 
in Finland and in the Baltic states, which 
were overcome after heavy lighting, and 
these countries secured their independence. 
There came war between Poland and 
Russia, and the Red guards advanced so 
far that the sound of their guns was heard 
in Warsaw itself. But the Polish staff, 
under French military leadership, drove 


back the attack, and Communist Russia 
had to make peace with the sacrifice of a 
considerable section of White Russia. The 
British boycott terminated, and a trade 
agreement was ai rived at between Britain 
and Russia, from which at the time much 
was hoped. The German forces had with¬ 
drawn from South Russia, and Moscow 
ruled from the Pacific coast to Poland. 

The civil war had been accompanied 
by hideous cruelties on both sides. It 
had devastated and ruined a large part 
of the country, and had checked every 
kind of moral, social and political pro¬ 
gress. Large numbers of Russians who 
had no sympathy with Communism felt 
themselves bound to help their country 
when foreign troops invaded it to help 
the Whites. It was generally admitted 
afterwards that the Allied intervention 
to help the Whites was a mistake, not 
merely in that it meant the waste of 
hundreds of millions of money and of 
many lives, but also in that it strengthened 
the hands of the worst elements of 
Communism and tended to make the 
Communist leaders more extreme, merci¬ 
less and unbending than before. 

One acute problem facing the Bolshevik 
leaders was theirrelationto non-Communist 
revolutionary groups. Should they make 
themselves dictators of Russia alone or 


MEN WHO HELD THE CONFIDENCE OF THE ARCH-BOLSHEVIK LENIN 

j T 6d Ule Co —i Sts \ a I90I > Presently incurring exile to Siberia as one 
althn?,;?, a the . Bol f evlk movement After the Revolution he became Lenin’s nght-liand man, 
although an advocate of more moderate methods in the official policy. Zinoviev (left) was also a 

Leffin g T s m nresWeS C o? theTi^T 1 ! 31 C ° mnu , tt T ee y ea,s before the war anil shared exile with 
Lenm. As president of the Third International he directed the Soviet’s unofficial foreign policy. 
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A MASTER BUILDER OF THE REVOLUTION 
Formeily a. journalist by profession. Lev Davidovitch Trotsky 
formed the Bolshevik Revolutionary Committee that overthrew 
Kerensky in igi7 In the government that he established he 
became commissar for foreign affairs with Lenin as president 
Coming mlo conflict with Stalin, after Lenin's death, he was 
disciplined and exiled Later, he found refuge in Constantinople 
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lead a constitutional move¬ 
ment in co-operation with 
others ? Several of the 
leaders, including Kamenev, 
then editor of the Communist 
paper, Pravda, and Zinoviev, 
favoured eo-eperation, declar¬ 
ing that a constituent as¬ 
sembly must be called, or else 
they would have to ‘form a 
purely Bolshevik government 
by means of political terror.’ 

They attempted to force Lenin 
to follow their lead by resign¬ 
ing their places on the Central 
Committee of the Communist 
party. Lenin overwhelmed 
them, and m a few days they 
yielded, returning to work. 

Henceforth the only road to 
office or power m Russia was 
by strict adherence to Com¬ 
munism The whole machin¬ 
ery of state fell into the hands 
of the Communist party. The 
other groups that had helped 
to make the revolution pro¬ 
tested and struggled, but m 
vain, for Lenin had the power 
From protest, the rival groups 
turned to struggle. Before a 
year was over multitudes of 
the old allies of the Bolsheviks 
had been sent to prison or 
had already been shot. ' I 
was twenty yeais a captive of 
the tsar because I sought libeity,’ one 
Socialist leadci said from his cell. ' Am I 
now beginning another twenty years in 
prison, held by 7 the Communists, because 
I still seek liberty ? ’ 

This war against all other political 
groups led logically to the revival of the 
methods of oppression employed by 
tsarism. The exile system was, in the end, 
restored, and the political police were 
given power to arrest, imprison and send 
into exile—-without open trial—any person 
objectionable to them. Great concentra¬ 
tion camps were established, in Solovetzky 
Island and elsewhere, where tens of 
thousands of men and women supposed 
to be unsympathetic to the government 
were kept under penal conditions. Old 
Social Revolutionists and Anarchists, as 


a rule, were granted some of the usual 
privileges of political prisoners, but the 
mass of exiles weie treated as convicts. 

Lenm began to build up his machine of 
government. The first stage was military 
dictatorship. Russia was divided into lour 
federal republics, each with its groups of 
soviets (committees) which administered 
all local matters. The affairs of Russia 
generally were controlled by the Central 
Executive Committee of the Communist 
party sitting in Moscow, which ruled 
through the Council of People's Commis- 
sais, themselves members of the Executive 
Committee. The commissars divided the 
work of the state into departments Lenm 
was piesident and leader ; Trotsky had 
taken over the work of national defence, 
Lunacharsky education and Chicherin 
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foreign affairs. The commissars were 
assisted by two bodies, the Che-Ica and 
the Red army. 

The old army had crumpled up after 
the peace of Brest Litovsk. The Red 
guards had then been developed into a 
revolutionary army, the remnants of the 
old army being amalgamated with them. 
Old army officers were compelled to serve, 
under threat of death, and were kept 
faithful by the intimation that their 
families would be regarded as hostages 
for their good behaviour. Service in the 
army was made compulsory for the work¬ 
ing classes. The Red army was at first 
poorly clad, badly equipped and ill 
disciplined ; gradually the military genius 
of Trotsky built up a great and powerful 
military organization. 

It must not be imagined that this 
orderly planning of the administration of 
the state into well defined departments 
bore any'- close relation to actual con¬ 
ditions. The departments existed, but on 
paper. In practice there was the wildest 
confusion. Each section overlapped the 
others. The leaders would spend half their 


days and nights in committees, furiously 
debating fundamental principles. Attempts 
to introduce rules of procedure produced 
such complications that the simplest 
orders often took weeks to receive neces¬ 
sary signatures. Every commissar had 
to do a thousand things himself that 
subordinates should have done, because 
there was no efficient staff organization. 
Routine, delay, confusion were universal. 

Later on, a much more elaborate con¬ 
stitution was adopted, under which Russia 
became a part of the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, a world-state organiza¬ 
tion. This union is divided into four main 
groups of republics, Russia, White Russia, 
Ukrainia and Transcaucasia, which in 
turn are divided into united smaller states. 
Each state has its series of local adminis¬ 
trative bodies, soviets, which may be 
compared to village councils, borough and 
rural district councils and county councils, 
and a state gathering chosen from the 
urban and county councils. These are 
elected by workers only, the workers' vote 
being taken in the mass, delegates being 
chosen in open assembly. Non-workers, 



COMMANDER TROTSKY REVIEWS A LETTISH REGIMENT AT MOSCOW 

At the beginning of the Great War many Letts were serving in the Russian army and in June, 1915, 
they were made into a separate force under Lettish officers. Although after the armistice of 1918 
Latvia became an independent republic, a large number of Lettish troops remained in the Russian 
service, This photograph shows Trotsky reviewing one such regiment at Moscow in 1919. A number 
of Letts were employed in the Communist political police force known as the Che-ka. 
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merchants, traders, • people living on 
unearned incomes and ministers of religion 
and old police officials are not allowed 
to vote. The votes of peasants count 
for less than those of town workers, to 
compensate for the overwhelming voice 
peasants would otherwise have. 

A monster congress—it cannot be called 
a parliament—numbering many thousands, 
meets each year and agrees to the choice 
of the All Russia Central Executive 
Committee of between three and four- 
hundred, which meets three times a year, 
and can be described as the Russian 
parliament. This congress elects adminis¬ 
trative committees and the Council of 
People’s Commissars, who carry on the 
routine administration of the state and 
have very extensive powers of legislating 
by decree. 

The Council of People’s Commissars 
consists of leaders of the Communist party. 
The ultimate control of the state rests 
not with the elected 
Communists in bodies, but with the Corn- 
Supreme Control munist party. Number¬ 
ing about 600,000 mem¬ 
bers, it has its committee, one small 
central group in Moscow, which says the 
final word on all affairs of state, and 
local committees in every district. It 
stands as a firmly established unit behind 
every organization, and nothing can be 
done without its consent and co-operation. 

The plan of the open election of delegates 
to the soviets meant at first that no man 
dared to propose any other candidate but 
those of the Communist party. Gradually, 
however, it has been found that, both at 
the elections and at the congress, people 
are beginning to recover their courage and 
to be more free in criticism and denuncia¬ 
tion. The Communist government has 
created an electoral machine which, under 
future developments, may prove a real 
oigan of the national will. 

The Communists had won great military 
and political success. They had kept 
Russia and most of Siberia united, The 
Baltic states, Finland and Poland had, 
it is true, gone, as they were bound to go. 
But they were in no sense part of Russia, 
except by former conquest. Bessarabia 
had also been occupied and was held by 
the Rumanians, who claimed that this 


was part of their land. The Japanese 
and the Whites still occupied parts of 
Eastern Siberia, but it was already clear 
that they could not remain there long. 
For the rest, from the Polish frontier to 
far beyond Lake Baikal, and from the 
Arctic Circle to central Asia and to the 
Caucasus and Crimea, the Communists 
had established absolute rule. Their 
enemies had been not merely defeated, but 
crushed, demoralised and disheartened. 
The leaders of the opposition Socialist 
groups were nearly all dead or in prison. 
The Red Terror was nominally over and 
military communism at an end, although 
the real terror exercised by the Che-ka 
still continued. 

But economically and socially their rule 
had been an equally complete failure. 
The country was a ruin, industry was 
paralysed and agriculture 
had declined amazingly. Economic and 
The cities were most Of Social Disaster 
them more like moituaries 
than the homes of living men. The 
streets of great capitals like Moscow and 
Petrograd, four years before bright and 
cheerful, with throngs of well-dressed and 
prosperous people, with gay restaurants 
and bright shops, were now sombre 
centres of gloom, the shops and restaur¬ 
ants closed—save for an occasional hair¬ 
dresser or government store—many houses 
in ruins, the factories operating feebly, 
the people ill-dressed, cold and hungry. 
The main centres of activity were the 
government offices. These abounded, and 
hundreds of thousands of men and women 
were occupied in doing work that might 
have been done by hundreds. The clerks 
were so cold, for thei'e was little or no 
fuel, that they could scarcely fumble over 
the papers that they held ; they were so 
weak from lack of food that they could 
not think what they were doing; and 
bureaucratic details had been developed 
to such an extent that the most ordinary 
decisions often took months to make. 

The prisons weie full, so full that in 
many cases the gaolers had forgotten the 
names or the crimes of many of the people 
who packed their cells. Starvation was 
taking its heavy toll inside the gaols. 
Official returns showed that in the prison of 
Ufa, in three months and a half, out of a 
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thousand prisoners 414 had died, 169 from 
hunger and 245 from other causes. 

Typhus was making its appearance 
everywhere, and there were many signs 
of coming famine. The typhus was due to 
the conditions of dirt, neglect and hunger 
throughout the land. Soap was a rarity ; 
cleanliness was impossible. Vermin multi¬ 
plied because there was no way of killing 
them. In Moscow almost every house, 
including the office of Trotsky himself, was 
overrun by great rats. Walking down the 
streets at night time, one 
would see monster processions 
of rats crossing the road, rats 
that were breeding unchecked 
in the warehouses where the 
Communist authorities had 
closed and sealed the goods 
that they had expropriated. 

The doctors had no medicines, 
no dainty foods, not even 
the simplest appliances. The 
hospitals lacked anaesthetics, 
bandages, surgical instruments 
and medicines of all kinds. The 
official drug stores wore open, 
but their shelves usually empty. 


The ruin of industry was complete. This 
rum had been encouraged by the blockade 
of Russia, but its real cause went deeper. 
The working men had shot or driven out 
their foremen, their technicians and their 
managers, but they were not capable of 
administering their own concerns, even if 
they had abundant supplies of raw material 
available. There was little or no discipline. 
In great engineering shops, equipped with 
the finest plant, men would take at will 
whatever parts they wanted from any 




UNDER BOLSHEVIK RULE IN PETROGRAD 

The disltesa prevalent' in many Russian cities strikingly testified 
to tlic economic failure of the Bolshevik government. In 
Petrograd many catts fell, like this one (top), into dilapidation. 
Provisions made for the population's food supply proved 
inadequate. Below : a bread queue. 

Photo’s, Dr. L. Haden Guest 


machine they could find to 
re-equip their own machine,' 
with the result that the most 
modern plants soon became 
wrecks. In some cases the 
workmen for sheer devilry 
burnt and destroyed their 
own factories. 

The Communist leaders were 
trying to check this by estab¬ 
lishing a system of state control 
over the factories, but this was 
being fought bitterly by the 
men. Even when a factory 
was being run by a con¬ 
scientious group of workers 
they found themselves ham¬ 
pered in every way by inept 
and impossible regulations. 
In four years the number 
of factories through Soviet 
Russia had declined two- 
fifths ; the number of work¬ 
men had fallen by over 75 
per cent, and the quantity 
of goods produced had fallen 
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to a contemptible total. In agriculture 
the decline was equally marked. The 
area of cultivated land was only one 
half in 1921 what it was before the war. 
The number of horses had declined from 
35,000,000 to 10,000,000. 

Not only were private individuals 
starving, but the state could not obtain 
sufficient funds to carry on public affairs. 
Communism had deliberately destroyed 
state credit; but it found that a working 
state cannot dispense with credit any more 
than a working peasant can. Since all 
ordinary forms of wealth had been 
abolished, there was nothing left for the 
state to tax, and so it lacked funds to 
pay the most necessary expenses. State 
enterprises, in nearly every case, resulted 
not in gain but in heavy loss. The state 
printing presses could turn out paper 
money to any extent, but the more they 
turned out, the less became its value. The 
nominal value of the rouble was 2s., or 
ten to the £ sterling; in the autumn of 
1921 the rate of exchange was 300,000 
to the £ ; fifteen months later it had become 
250,000,000 to the £, 

Still more significant, some of the 
classes that had led in creating the 
revolution were now the fiercest critics 
of the new regime. The 
Kronstadt sailors' peasants, who had been 
discontent won to Communism by 
the promise of the land, 
were seething with discontent, and there 
were serious uprisings in various pro¬ 
vinces. The sailors of the Baltic fleet, 
who had ensured the defeat of the pro¬ 
vincial government when the Aurora 
shelled the Winter Palace, were now begin¬ 
ning to ally themselves with the other 
side. They had imagined themselves to 
be the liberators of Russia, and so long 
as they could be kept apart from the masses 
of the people they continued to think so. 
But with the conclusion of the actual 
fighting they had been given leave to visit 
their homes in different country parts, 
and there, to their amazement, they found 
that they were considered not the liberators 
but the enslavers of their land. 

In February, 1921, there were great 
strikes in Petrograd factories due to the 
cold and hunger' of the people. The 
Kronstadt sailors, when they heard this, 


expressed their loud sjnnpathy with 
the strikers. They sent a deputation 
to Petrograd to investigate conditions. 
Their committee drew' up a repoit of 
the most appalling character, showing 
that corruption, starvation and oppres¬ 
sion prevailed throughout the city. They 
drew up a series of demands and presented 
them to the Petrograd Soviet. The main 
points were : 

1. Elections by secret ballot after free 
electioneering. 

2. Freedom of speech and press for other 
revolutionary groups, for workers and 
peasants and for labour and peasant organi¬ 
zations 

3. Liberation of all working class political 
prisoners, and the investigation by a com¬ 
mission of the cases of those held in prisons 
and concentration camps. 

4. Equal rations for all. 

5. The abolition of separate Communist 
fighting -units and ' nests.’ 

6. Freedom of action for peasants so 
long as they did not employ hired labour, 
and freedom for the individual to produce 
by his own efforts. 

The Communist authorities at once 
denounced these Kronstadt sailors as the 
victims of White agitators. Prominent 
Communist leaders came to a meeting of 
the Petrograd Soviet and vilified the sailors 
as traitors, and the Soviet passed a resolu¬ 
tion that the sailors should surrender 
or be wiped out. Trotsky had been 
expected to speak at this meeting, but 
he was otherwise engaged, preparing his 
ships and artillery for action. The sailors 
refused to submit, and orders were given 
to attack them. There was much unrest 
among the Red troops at Petrograd over 
this order and a number of soldiers refused 
to obey. They were at once shot. All the 
sailors of the port were disarmed and sent 
to distant stations. Fighting was begun on 
March 10, and on March 17,1921, Kronstadt 
was captured byr assault and its garrison 
slaughtered in wholesale fashion. Those 
who were killed were happy, for those who 
were spared were sent to living death in 
prison camps in the Arctic. 

The final blow was the refusal of the 
peasants to cultivate their lands. The 
state took all the crops that the peasants 
grew away from them, allowing them 
sufficient for their own needs and giving 
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‘NEF ECONOMICS’ 

The right to resume private trade was restored 
to Communist Russia by the New Economic 
Policy, commonly called Nep, which Lenin 
instituted in 1921. Its triumphant progress is 
the subject of this Russian caricature. 

From FilWp-Mtller, ‘ The Mind and Face of Bolshevism , 1 
G. P. Putnam's Som 

them in theoiy supplies of manufactured 
goods from the towns. In practice the 
peasants were having everything taken 
from them and receiving nothing. They 
responded by growing just sufficient for 
their own needs, and no more. Starvation 
threatened the whole country. 

At this stage Lenin called a halt. The 
menace of famine was coming daily closer, 
The regime of relentless oppression could 
not go much farther. In the summer of 
1921 Lenin compelled the Communist 
party to modify its policy and to abandon 
strict Communism. The New Economic 
Policy (popularly known as Ncp) was 
instituted. Under this policy farmers and 
peasants were given the right to deal in 
their own products; private trade was re- 
permitted ; the system of universal ration¬ 
ing was abandoned; payment by results 
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was restored in factories ; and the former 
owners of small factories were encouraged 
to take back their old enterprises and to 
manage them independently. The state 
proposed still to keep all public enterprises 
and great industries in its hands. 

Lenin sent out a twofold invitation to 
the world, for foreign capitalists to co- 
opeiate in developing the latent resources 
of Russia, and for foreign nations to help 
to relieve the coming famine. The first 
invitation received a meagre response. 
Britain, the United States, France and 
Germany had invested hundreds of millions 
of pounds in Russian enterprises and. loans 
in the years before the revolution. Britain 
had led the way in the industrial expansion 
of Russia, largely through old firms of 
English merchants who extended wide 
credit to Russian traders. The British 
had also promoted many great mining and 
textile enterprises. French peasants had 
sunk their savings in Russian loans. 
America, through the National City Bank 
of New York and various insurance com¬ 
panies, had sunk much money in Russia. 
All these investments and enterprises had 
been confiscated by the Soviet government. 
It had ignored and repudiated the old 
imperial and municipal foreign loans, It 
had seized mines, factories and ware¬ 
houses owned by foreigners and repudiated 
private as well as public debts. 

The immediate demand of the great 
powers, backed by the international finan¬ 
ciers, was that the Soviet government 
should recognize the old 
debts of Russia before Problems raised by 
seeking fresh credits. debt repudiation 
They did not ask that 
these debts should be paid immediately, 
well knowing that that was impossible. 
The Communist leaders could not, with¬ 
out betraying their Marxist creed, formally 
recognize old debts, but they suggested 
arrangements by which the foreign coun¬ 
tries would obtain returns compensating 
them to some extent for their old losses. 
Krassin, who had now become the com¬ 
missar for foreign trade, was especially 
active in seeking such a middle course. 
The Communist authorities declared that, 
while repudiating the old debts, they 
would meet all liabilities they incurred; 
and this they did. A few foreign firms 
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ie-entered the Russian market, but 
generally their experiences were not satis¬ 
factory either to themselves or to the 
Communist government. 

The appeal for humanitarian relief 
struck a more responsive chord. Dr, 
Nansen headed one great scheme, backed 
by the League of Nations. The British 
ci eated their organization, and the Ameri¬ 
cans responded in wholesale fashion. The 
Ameiican Relief Administration, a semi¬ 
public body, was organized by Hoover on 
the scale and with the resources of a 
department of state. The administration 
in Russia was placed under the direction 
of a prominent officer in the United States 
aimy, Colonel Haskall. A large staff of 
picked men, mostly army officers and 
engineers, was brought in. The A.R.A., 
with its own fleet of ships, with scores of 
millions of dollars behind it, and with an 
organization military in its discipline and 
scientific in its arrangements, set to work 
from Odessa and the Crimea in the south 
to away beyond Petrograd in the north, 
and from the Urals to the Polish border. 

The relief agents found themselves con¬ 
fronted by an appalling task. The railroads 
of the country had almost completely 
broken down. The famine 
Difficulties of had already reached a stage 
Famine Relief where large communities, 
especially aionnd the Volga, 
were confronted with absolute starvation. 
The economic system of Communism 
helped to make the famine much more 
severe than it otherwise would have been. 
In ordinary times, most peasants in the 
famine-stricken areas would have had 
reserves of grain and fodder to carry 
them over many months, for the Russian 
peasant stores his grain as others keep 
their money in a bank. But all reserves 
of food which had not been destroyed 
by civil war had been expropriated by 
the Communist government. Much of the 
grain from the peasants had been wasted 
by official mismanagement. When the 
first American relief agents reached 
Odessa they found people lying dying 
in the streets, scarce able to move, dying 
of hunger. When they traversed the 
villages of the steppes, they found a 
land like iron, with the very grass dead, 
and with even the camels—which are 


supposed to be able to get a living from 
nothing—dying. Cities like Samara and 
Buzuluk were overwhelmed by armies of 
refugees from the villages, starving to 
death by the many hundreds. An epidemic 
of typhus accompanied the famine. 

In most other countries an experience 
such as this, fostered, as everyone knew 
that it was fostered, by the incapacity 
of the government, would have meant the 
overthrow of the ruling power. But Russia 
had had enough of revolution. All the 
old leaders capable of stiiring up revolu¬ 
tion had been killed or weie in prison or 
exile. There was no alternative to the 
Communist government, and the Com¬ 
munist government survived. 

Meanwhile, the New Economic Policy 
was beginning to make its effects felt. 
Dzherzhinsky brought his great executive 
ability to the task of re¬ 
organizing and re-equip- Beginnings of 
ping the railroads. Shops economic revival 
re-opened in the great 
cities ; restaurants, some of them of a 
sumptuous character, revived, and life 
became more normal, The Soviet govern¬ 
ment wisely reorganized its internal 
finances, and in place of the rouble, 
which had now sunk too low even for 
contempt, it established a new currency, 
the ' chervonitz,’ based on a gold 
reserve. This reform was carried out 
very successfully. The value of the cher¬ 
vonitz was maintained in foreign maikets 
at or near par. 

The struggle over famine relief afforded 
the authorities an excuse to intensify the 
war upon organized religion. They de¬ 
manded that the chinches should surrender 
their selfish treasures, supposed to be of in¬ 
calculable value, for famine relief. Patri¬ 
arch Tikhon and the leaders of the Church, 
while declaring that they weie willing to 
make sacrifices and help all that they could, 
maintained that church treasures were not 
theirs to surrender. A large number of 
church folk, including the patriarch, weie 
arrested, Benjamin, the aichbishop of 
Petrograd, a kindly and sincere prelate, 
was brought to trial for refusing to obey 
the government’s order, and was sentenced 
to death and shot. All over the country 
men and women, priests and church 
workers, were sent to death or to long 
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terms of imprisonment. Patties of soldiers 
t aided the chuiches. It was soon found, 
however, that the treasures were worth a 
mere fraction of what had been expected, 
and actual money obtained was compara¬ 
tively little. But the issue served its 
purpose in Stirling up a campaign among 
the woikmg classes against the Church. 

The Russian Church was also being 
attacked in two other ways. A group ot 
lefoiming churchmen, including Arch¬ 
bishop Antonin, the aichbishop of Nijni- 
Novgorod and Vvedensky, an eloquent 
and ambitious Pctrograd incumbent, pro¬ 
moted a new movement, the ' Living 
Church,’ which was to displace the patri¬ 
arch and the older prelates. The Living 
Church was strongly supported by the 
Communist leaders, who saw here a chance 
to disrupt the religious life of the country. 
Its leaders summoned a council of the 
Church, and by all manner of political 
manipulation excluded the majority. 
They forced the deposition of the patriarch 
Tikhon, and made themselves the new 
governing body. With the support of 
Communist administration, they seized 



PATRIARCH TIKHON 


Tlie Soviet, government’s demand for a surrender 
of the Church's treasures was met by an implac¬ 
able refusal from Tikhon, the patriarch of Moscow 
and all Russia, who was thereupon arrested. His 
Ideposition was enforced by the ' Living Church.' 

Photo, E.N.A. 


great cathedrals and churches all over 
the land. 

With much of the theory of the Living 
Church it is impossible not to feel sym¬ 
pathy. But in practice the leaders pioved 
themselves the tools of the Communists 
for attacking and weakening religion, 
Their campaign failed to influence the 
mass of the people, who would have nothing 
to do with them. To them the old patii- 
arch was still their father in God. The 
few churches left to the followers of the 
patriarch were crowded with worshippers, 
while the new were mostly empty. When 
Tikhon was released from imprisonment, 
having agreed to submit in temporal 
matters to the Soviet government, lie was 
received everywhere as saint and hero. 

Coupled with the movement of the Living 
Church to disrupt religion, came the 
violent attack of working-class and Com¬ 
munist organizations upon all religion. 
A cleverly illustrated 
paper, Bcsbozhnik Organized attack 
(‘ Without God ') was upon all religion 
widely circulated under 
official auspices. It contained the bitter¬ 
est attacks upon all that Christians 
hold most sacred. The decrees against 
religion were being more strictly ad¬ 
ministered. It was now illegal to give 
class teaching in religion to young people 
under the age of eighteen. The Salvation 
Army, which had established itself on a 
small scale immediately after the first 
revolution, was suppressed. A group ol 
leaders ol the great Catholic Church, 
including Archbishop Zcpliak and Arch¬ 
deacon Budkevitch, were brought to trial 
in Moscow for offences against the leligious 
laws of the state. Zepliak and Budkevitch 
were sentenced to death and the others 
to long teims of imprisonment. It was at 
first the intention ol the Moscow autho¬ 
rities not to execute the death sentence, 
but their anger was aroused by strongly 
worded protests from abroad, particularly 
by an injudiciously violent protest from 
Poland. Budkevitch was shot, and the 
archbishop sent to solitary confinement. 
The judicial murder of Budkevitch did 
Communism great harm in the eyes of 
the rest of the world. 

The campaign against the opposition 
Socialist groups, which had terminated in 
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their complete oppression, had its after- 
math in the open trial of thirty-six Social 
Revolutionist leadeis, who had been kept 
lor ycais in prison. Everything was done 
to give the aflair the air of a state 
ceremony, and to convict the Social 
Revolutionists of having conspired against 
the Russian people. Among the leaders 
brought to trial were Gotz, who had spent 
ten years in prison under tsaiism, the 
revolutionist Domskoy, and others equally 
famous. A few of the prisoners sub¬ 
mitted before the trial and turned against 
their comrades. The main body assumed 
an attitude of defiance, lefusing to admit 
the light of the Bolsheviks to tiy them 
or the possibility of their obtaining justice 
before a Bolshevik court. 

The Socialists of Europe had sent 
Vandervelde, the Belgian Socialist leader, 
to help to defend them. Vandervelde 
found his position impossible, and after 
a few days retired. The prisoners took 
every possible opportunity to interrupt 
the court and to defy it. ‘I am com¬ 
pletely indifferent about the sentence 
you will pass on me,’ said one of them, 
Merusov by name. ' It has alieady 
actually been fixed by the Central Com¬ 
mittee of your party. I despise it.’ ‘ You 
can kill men,’ said Gerstin, ' but you are 
powerless to annihilate ideas with bullets 
and bayonets.’ The Communist authori¬ 
ties organized work- 
Social Revolutionists ing-class demonstra- 
defy the Communists tions in the streets 
against the prisoners, 
and one night a crowd of Communists 
burst into the court, stormed the plat¬ 
form where the trial was taking place, 
and seemed likely to lynch the prisoners. 
Twelve were sentenced to death, but 
their sentences were modified to imprison¬ 
ment in strict isolation, subject to the 
good behaviour ot other Social Revolu¬ 
tionists, who were warned that if they 
renewed their activities the sentence of 
death on their leaders would be executed. 

Lenin, who had forced his party into 
more moderate courses, was stricken early 
in 1923 with serious illness and had 
to loosen his grip on the machinery of 
state. The opportunity was seized by the 
more extreme elements in the party to 
bring about a return to more active and 



A SOVIET DICTATOR 


Josef Vissarionovitch Stalin, born of peasant 
stock in 1879, became secretary of the executive 
committee of the Communists. As a Bolshevik 
leader he ousted Trotsky's party from power in 
1927 and made himself virtual dictator. 

Photo, E.N.A. 

aggressive Communism. In this, Zinoviev, 
Lenin’s old personal assistant, played a 
leading part and was assisted very largely 
by another rapidly emerging figure, Stalin, 
the secretary of the Russian Communist 
party. Stalin, a young, forceful Georgian, 
had by skilled political organization 
grasped the whole machinery of the party. 
He appointed his delegates as heads of the 
different groups of Communists in the 
country, forcing the local authorities to 
accept them. He maintained rigid dis¬ 
cipline, so rigid that many murmurs were 
heaid. A group of Communists, headed 
by Trotsky, demanded that the party 
government should be more really repre¬ 
sentative, and that peasants should have 
their interests more carefully studied. 
During the summer of 1923 the undei- 
groimd movements of the struggle could 
be heard, but for a time outward signs 
of it were suppressed so far as possible, 
largely because of respect for Lenin, who 
was then evidently nearing his end. 

Nothing that skill or care could do was 
spared to prolong Lenin's life. The 
greatest physicians of Europe were sum¬ 
moned to his bedside, He was kept as 
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far as possible from every trouble and 
anxiety. But overwork and the fierce 
struggles of his earlier life were now 
exacting their penalty. Paralysis had 
come. On January 21,1924, Lenin passed 
away at his country home about thirty 
miles from Moscow'. His body was 
brought amid wide-spread signs of national 
grief to Moscow and was given a public 
burial in the Red Square a few days later. 

The scenes that accompanied the lying- 
in-state and the funeral were remarkable 
evidences of the hold this man had secured 
on the soul of the Russian people. The 
weather in Moscow was appallingly cold. 


20 0 F. below zero. The body lay in state 
for days in the House of the Unions, a 
fine public building formerly the Nobles' 
Club. Hundreds of thousands of people 
poured in from all parts, standing in the 
streets for hours, waiting their turn to file 
past the corpse. On the day of the funeral 
half a million men and women paraded the 
streets for hours. The cold had now 
become still more intense, and thousands 
of victims of frostbite had to be admitted 
to the hospitals. But no cold could 
restrain the wave of emotion. It was a 
funeral such as few emperors have had. 

The name of Petrograd was altered to 
Leningrad. Leninism became a 
semi-religious cult. The body 
of the leader was preserved 
and later on placed in a half¬ 
underground pantheon in the 
Red Square. This was visited 
daily by processions of people, 
Like the shrines of the grea't 
saints of old. 

Trotsky's friends claimed 
that Lenin, in his last illness, 
wrote a letter to the party to 
be read at their annual con¬ 
ference, a letter suppressed by 
Stalin and his friends, in which 
he declared that Trotsky, in 
spite of his too great self-con¬ 
fidence, was a devoted revolu¬ 
tionist and the outstanding 
member of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. He fuither, they said, 
criticised Stalin as concentrat¬ 
ing too much power in his 
own hands and being too 
brutal, and dismissed Zinoviev 
and Kamenev contemptuously. 

One figure was conspicuous 
for its absence at the cere¬ 
monies, Lenin’s greatest col¬ 
league, Trotsky. During the 
past few weeks he had flung 
himself in revolt against tire 
men who were controlling the 
Communist machine. But 
the machine was stronger than 
even this man. He had broken 
down in health at the most 
critical hour, and had been 
ordered to the Crimea by his 
medical advisers. He had 



RUSSIA'S GRIEF FOR HER LOST LEADER 


Remarkable proof of Lenin’s great power over the Russian 
people was shown by the surging crowds who waited for hours 
m the intense cold that they might have one last glimpse of 
their hero lying in state in. Moscow, seen in this excellent wood- 
cut. His great mausoleum stands in front of the Kremlin. 

Flam Ftlltip'Milhr, ' The Mind and Face of Bolshevism , 1 Putnam's Sons 
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been forced to resign his control of the 
army, and a campaign of vilification had 
been started against him by the party 
leaders. All day long during the funeral 
people had expected Trotsky, the man who 
had borne with Lenin the supreme task of 
making the revolution, to return, but no 
Trotsky arrived. Instead came a message 
of grief and sorrow from a railroad station 
on his way south. 

With Lenin dead, the reactionaries 
within the Communist party had all their 
own way. A large number of members of 
the party who had set themselves to 
oppose the supremacy of Stalin were 
exiled or turned out of the ranks of the 
party. A series of decrees was passed 
modifying the New Economic Policy. 
Private trade was once more to be wiped 
out, this time by high taxes, and strict 
Communism was to come in again. 

The attempt which was made during 
the summer and autumn of 1924 was a 
complete failure. Private traders, it is 
true, were largely compelled to close their 
doors, and private enterprise was once 
more heavily penalised. In many cities 
go per cent, of the private shops had 
to close. But the Corn- 

Gravity of the munist machine was in- 
economic situation capable of taking the 
place of the private 
trader. From all parts of the country 
there arose bitter complaints from the 
peasants that they could not buy manu¬ 
factured goods that they required. The 
peasants, who had revived their activi¬ 
ties under the New Economic Policy, 
began to slow down again, and in the 
autumn of 1924 the government found 
itself faced by a serious economic situation. 
Once more the sporadic and spasmodic 
strike of the peasants all over the country 
had defeated the plans of the politicians. 

Trotsky returned to Moscow in the- 
summer of 1924, still under the deep dis¬ 
pleasure of the authorities. That autumn' 
he had once more to go south for his 
health, and during the winter of 1924-25 
one group of extreme Communists would 
have had him shot as a disturber of party 
peace. Meanwhile economic events had 
been moving rapidly. Stalin, who a 
year before had seemed to incline towards 
rigid Communism, now changed his tactics, 


after the fashion of Lenin, and became the 
champion of more moderate courses. I11 
this he was supported by many of the 
old leaders. Trotsky, on the other hand, 
allied himself with his old enemy Zinoviev 
as a champion of stricter Communism. 
They tried to organize the anti-Stalin 
forces; but their plans were exposed, 
they were brought to trial within the ranks 
of the party, and Zinoviev was deprived 
of his position as head of the international 
Communist party and of the Leningrad 
Soviet. Trotsky was also disciplined. 

Stalin was now endeavouring to place 
Russia on a sounder economic foundation. 
Greater facilities were again extended to 
all private traders, and 
everything was done Extremists resist 
to encourage foreign moderate measures 
capitalists to enter the 
country. The machinery of state had 
been greatly improved since the early 
days of the Revolution. Officials had 
learnt the routine business, and many 
mistaken methods had been rectified. 
But any attempt by Stalin to encourage 
the peasant to increase his holdings and 
Iris output was at once regarded by the 
extremists as playing into the hands of 
the rich against the poor. Every effort to 
control the workers so as to place them 
under greater discipline and make them 
produce more met with very real opposi¬ 
tion. The masses of the people had been 
systematically taught to hate the merchant 
and the bourgeoisie, and so when they 
found the government to some extent 
encouraging the merchants, real uneasiness 
was manifest, uneasiness which Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and their friends were quick to 
turn to advantage. They went so far 
during the summer of 1926 that they 
were brought to public trial within the 
party and still further disgraced. Zinoviev 
being deprived of place and power and 
removed from the leadership of the 
Communist International. 

The malcontents refused to be put 
down. Repression was met by undei- 
ground propaganda. On the tenth anni¬ 
versary of the revolution, which was 
celebrated throughout the republic with 
great state, the reformers tried to stage 
an open demonstration in Moscow. This 
was suppressed not by troops, but by 
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large numbers of other workers. Trotsky 
was sent into exile in Turkistan, and in the 
early days of 1929 was expelled from 
Russia. Thousands of his followers were 
removed under administrative decree to 
the Arctic and Siberia. Some of the exiles 
recanted. Zinoviev was restored to a 
minor post, but an abler man, Bukharin, 
editor of Pravda (' Truth ') and one of the 
stoutest leaders of Communism, expressed 
his discontent with existing conditions 
and was temporarily removed from office. 

The Bolshevik government found itself 
hampered at every turn by lack of re¬ 
sources. Russia needed re-equipping with 
machinery of all kinds. Plants were 
exhausted and there was no money to buy 
fresh. Factories with broken and poor 
machinery were costly to operate ; labour 
was inefficient, and consequently every 
kind of manufactured goods that people 
lequircd was exceedingly dear. The break¬ 
up of many homes, due to the laxity of 
the Bolshevik marriage laws, helped to 
make large numbers of children homeless 
and ill-disciplined. There were many 
beggars in the cities and many unemployed. 

The government tried to divert the 
wrath of the town workers against the 
peasants, by announcing that they were 
responsible for food shortage by hoarding 
stocks of grain, A punitive campaign 
against the peasantry in several regions 
began, but this defeated itself, for it still 
further reduced sources of grain supply. 
In the autumn of 1928 the food situation 


became markedly worse, owing to a partial 
failure of tire crops. 

The government programme has more 
recently been marked by two main features, 
industrial expansion and centralised farm¬ 
ing. Hundreds of millions of roubles were 
raised by heavy taxation and internal 
loans to advance the construction of big 
water-power, irrigation, electricity and 
manufacturing plants. Here the govern¬ 
ment was faced by two difficulties, the 
excessive interest that had to be paid on 
loans and the high cost of construction, 
which far exceeded what had been anti¬ 
cipated. The plans for centralised farming 
aim at the ultimate transformation of the 
peasantry into an industrial class, working 
on great state farms, as wage earners. This 
plan is regarded by the peasantry generally 
with suspicion and distrust, 

The revolution divides itself roughly 
into two parts—the uprising, which was 
inevitable owing to the shortcomings of 
the autocracy, and the Communist dic¬ 
tatorship, which, by attempting to confine 
the administration of the country to a 
comparatively small political party and 
to wipe out all freedom of thought or 
action, produced a tyranny rivalling the 
one it had helped to destroy. Communism 
has succeeded politically and militarily, 
and has kept Russia together. But 
economically it has been a failure. It has 
shown that men cannot by decrees or 
resolutions prevent the operation of 
economic laws, 



PATHETIC PLIGHT OF BOLSHEVIK RUSSIA’S DESTITUTE CHILDREN 
One of Communism’s most tragic products is the number of homeless children to be found in Russian 
cities under the Bolshevik yoke. Dirty and demoralised, these wretched urchins prowl the streets 
by night, sleeping in fitful snatches during the day. This huddled heap of sleeping humanity gives 
a representative idea of child life in the slums of many cities. 

Photo , Topical Press Agency 
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SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM AND 
WORLD REVOLUTION 

Theories and Policies which attack the Economic Order 
based on Private Property and their Failure in Practice 

By ARTHUR SHADWELL M.D. LL.D. 

Author of Industrial Efficiencv, The Socialist Movement, The Breakdown of 

Socialism, etc. 


S t is difficult to say clearly and satis¬ 
factorily what socialism is, because 
few terms, if any, are used so 
loosely in so many senses. Socialists 
have themselves produced hundreds of 
definitions, and are constantly engaged in 
controversy about the true meaning of 
the term. Yet for that very reason an 
attempt should be made to define it. 

The ground may be partly cleared by 
recognizing in the first place that socialism 
has to do primarily with economic condi¬ 
tions ; and in the second place that it 
presents itself in three aspects: as an 
economic theory, an economic system 
based on the theory, and a political move¬ 
ment or agitation for securing power to 
set up the system. The three are mixed up 
by having the same label indiscriminately 
affixed to them. When, for instance, it is 
said that socialism has spread all over the 
world, the theory is meant; but when the 
only cure for various ills is said to be 
socialism, the system is meant; and when, 
again, the advance of socialism in this or 
that country is spoken of, the political 
movement is meant. 

The idea comes logically and historically 
first, and it is the most difficult part of 
the subject, because of the interminable 
differences among socialists, and the 
confusion between economic and ethical 
aims to which those differences are largely 
due. For this reason it is most important 
to bear in mind what has already been 
said, namely, that the problem which 
socialists have set out to solve is primarily 
an economic one ; it has to do in the 
first instance with material conditions, 
with the production and division of wealth. 
Such abstract principles as justice,equality, 


freedom are contingent on the economic 
problem and depend for their realization 
on its solution But many socialists put 
them first and make an emotional appeal 
to them. In reaching out after the ideal 
they overlook the real. 

The resulting confusion is further 
increased by the practice of extending the 
idea of socialism, as a universal panacea, 
to many other large fields of thought and 
action, moral, social and philosophical. It 
is brought to bear upon 
such questions as religion. Definition of 
moral law, free will. Terms Required 
crime and punishment, 
vice, war, patriotism, sex, marriage, 
the family, evolution, the state, revolu¬ 
tion, the philosophy of history. The 
relations of socialism to these and other 
matters outside the proper sphere of 
economics are the subject of incessant 
controversy, not only between its advo¬ 
cates and its opponents but still more 
between the several sects or schools of 
thought bearing the same label. The 
result is an unparalleled confusion of ideas 
swirling round the subject; for sometimes 
one and sometimes another of its multitu¬ 
dinous aspects is put forward as its central 
or most important feature. 

In order to escape from this maze and 
lay hold of something definite, at least as a 
starting point, the best plan is to disregard 
all differences and extraneous matters 
and fix attention on what is common to 
all the schools of socialism, for if there is 
anything on which they agree, that must 
be the heart of the matter. And there 
is something: it is condemnation of the 
existing economic order called capitalism. 
Strictly, complete agreement does not 
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extend beyond this, for some socialists 
content themselves with denouncing capi¬ 
talism and predicting its collapse, without 
going any farther. 

That was, in fact, the position assumed 
by Marx as economist. But his followers 
have never adhered to it; they have 
striven actively to assist and hasten the 
process, and the aim of abolishing the 
existing ordei must be added to its condem¬ 
nation as common to socialists in general. 
That is, however, a purely negative 
attitude. Its positive counterpart and the 
logical sequel to abolishing the existing 
order is the substitution of some alterna¬ 
tive, since economic life must be carried on; 

and though socialists 
Common Ground for in the past have paid 
all Socialists much less attention 
to the problem of 
creating a new order than to doing away 
with the old, they have always assumed 
that there will be a new one fashioned 
by themselves. It will be socialism 

realized as an economic system. 

There has never been agreement about 
the precise form oi this hypothetical 
system or about the manner of elfecting the 
change, and it is here that the chiei defer¬ 
ence between socialism and communism, in 
its modern sense, comes in. Socialism 
stands lor peaceful, more or less gradual, 
change by constitutional means, that is, 
through the standing political machinery ; 
communism lor complete, sudden and 
violent change by revolutionary, non¬ 
political action. But the essential character 
of the change has always been thought of 
broadly in the same sense by all the 
schools of socialism. It turns on the 
legal principle of ownership. The present 
economic order rests on the principle of 
private or individual ownership. All 
socialists would change it for some form 
of public or common ownership, and their 
agreement, which does not extend any 
farther, warrants the conclusion that this 
is the central idea of socialism. 

The idea is very much older than 
socialism as an organized movement. 
The latter dates only from the period 
following the conclusion of the great 
European wars in 1815, when the term 
was coined as a name for the movement 
then inaugurated; whereas the idea is a 


SOCIALISM, COMMUNISM 

legacy from remote antiquity. It is the 
lineal descendant of the ancient idea of 
communism, in its true and original sense, 
not in that current to-day and explained 
above. It meant having all property in 
common, as stated of the members of the 
Christian Church, founded by S. Peter: 

‘ And all that believed were together and 
had all things common ’ (Acts 2, 44). In 
adopting this system, which was purely 
voluntary and did not last long, they 
were following precedents which reach 
back to the remotest antiquity. 

It is indeed generally assumed that 
common ownership preceded the institu¬ 
tion of private property in the evolution 
of human society, and the hypothesis is 
reasonable ; for private ownership, which 
consists in a right recognized by law, 
implies a considerable degree of civiliza¬ 
tion. Consequently ' primitive commun 
ism ’ is commonly spoken of as an economic 
system antecedent to any based on private 
ownership. There is not much direct 
evidence lor it, but some is furnished by 
the practices of primitive peoples in our 
own time, though doubt lias been tluown 
by modern research on the earlier con¬ 
clusions of anthropologists on the subject, 
which have been too readily accepted. 
Professor Malinowski, whose thorough 
studies of the Pacific islanders have quite 
superseded the older authorities, says that 
their conclusions are based 011 hasty 
generalisation from superficial observation. 

However this may be, it seems certain 
from the nature of things that sonic 
limited measure of common use, starting 
with the family and extending 
to the tribe or clan, must Aristotle on 
have preceded the general Ownership 
introduction of private 
ownership and use in a more advanced stage 
of civilization. In that case the various 
examples of partial communism in the 
ancient world may be regarded as relics of 
an obsolete system. The whole subject was 
discussed by Aristotle with his usual com¬ 
prehensive grasp and sagacity; and his con¬ 
clusions are so pertinent to the question that 
they are worth recalling. Pie pronounced 
in favour of private ownership in general 
on the ground of its superior economic 
efficiency, because things are better looked 
after by men who have a personal interest 
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in them, and for the sake of social peace, 
because men quarrel more when they have 
things in common. But he thought that 
the use of property should be freely shared 
by its owners with non-owners in a spirit 
of benevolence, which legislators should 
endeavour to cultivate. It must, how¬ 
ever, be voluntary. Compulsory sharing 
by state regulation was condemned. 

The judgement of Aristotle was en¬ 
dorsed and repeated in the thirteenth 
century in its application to Christian 
teaching by S. Thomas Aquinas ; and its 
validity has been proved by the results of 
the principle of common ownership. The 
survival of the idea was largely due in 
the ancient world to the myth of the 
Golden Age, when men had all things in 
common and evil did not exist, and to the 
early Christian vision of the millennium, 
which represented a return to the Golden 
Age. Many of the experiments have been 
made under religious influences, and they 
have lasted longer than the secular ones; 
but whether religious or secular they have 
all consistently failed through economic 
inefficiency or internal dissensions or both. 
Nevertheless the idea persisted. Sir 
Thomas More adopted it for his Utopia 
(1516), and its revival in the eighteenth 
century was the forerunner of socialism. 

In France Jean Meslier (d. 1733—his 
Testament was published in 1764), MorcIIy 
(Code de la nature, 1755), Mably (De la 
legislation, 1778), all advocated com¬ 
munism. In England 
Eighteenth-century Thomas Spence (The 

Propagandists Mode of Administering 
the Landed Estate of the 
Nation, 1775) and William Ogilvie (The 
Right of Property in Land, 1782) advo¬ 
cated land nationalisation; William 
Godwin (Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice, 1793) condemned private property 
altogether and advocated pure com¬ 
munism on an individualistic, that is 
anarchical, basis without the state. These 
were all theorists ; but Morelly’s sketch of 
an ideal society inspired, after the French 
Revolution, a movement for establishing 
state communism in France. This move¬ 
ment, carried on by Gracchus Babeuf and 
the ' Society of Equals ’ (see page 4143), 
was the first project and concerted attempt 
to institute a planned system of national 



ANARCHY’S ADVOCATE 


William Godwin 1175(1-1836) made an influential 
contribution to contemporary political thought 
in iiis Enquiry concerning Political Justice, pub¬ 
lished 1793, in which anarchic doctrines, incor¬ 
porating intensive communism, are preached. 

National Portrait GaUtn, London 

economy on communist lines, thirty years 
before the rise of socialism. Nor was any 
second attempt made for more than fifty 
years. To these eighteenth-century fore¬ 
runners should be added the name of 
Hugo, the German jurist, who attacked 
the institution of private property from 
the juridical standpoint in 1799. 

Among the writers named Mably and 
Godwin deserve particular mention, because 
they discussed the underlying ethical 
principles of equality and justice, to which 
socialism makes an emotional appeal, 
much more thoroughly than any modern 
socialists, who indeed have not discussed 
them at all, but merely claim them as 
attributes of their proposed system, with¬ 
out any attempt to show how or why it 
would realize them. 

The ground was further prepared on 
the theoretical side for the advent ol 
socialism by other writers early in the 
nineteenth century. The most outstand¬ 
ing names in France are Claude de Saint- 
Simon (1760-1825) and Francois Fourier 
(1772-1837), whose disciples eventually 
formed rival schools of socialism. Saint- 
Simon's earliest work was a pamphlet, 
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called Letters from a Resident m Geneva 
to his Contemporaries, published in 1S02. 
It contains in embryo the principles of Ins 
proposed reorganization oi society, after¬ 
wards developed in other works published 
at intervals until lus death. He was a 
man of essentially constructive mind and 
11101c occupied with projects for piomoting 
material pi ogress than with existing defects, 
on which he wasted no time ; but ho' was 
the very lcvcrse of a systematic thinker, 
though full of ideas, which stimulated 
other minds. 

The letters from Geneva were a plea for 
the endowment of men of genius with a 
view to the organization of national 
economy and the administration of affairs 
by the ablest men m science, art and 
industry. This was always his leading 
thought. lie was the only man in the 
whole laiige of socialist literature who 
fully realized the piactical importance of 
intelligence in the direction of economic 
activities in order to seciue production, 
wherein he anticipated one of the latest 
discoveries of Continental socialists, who 
have shown a tendency to resuscitate him. 
He laid particular stress on science, in 



CLAUDE DE SAINT-SIMON 
The French reformer Claucle do Saint-Simon 
advocated a new older of society embodying an 
•'risiociacy of intellect. His theories, which were 
'elii- read, are chiefly expounded by him in 
The Industrial System, iSai. 



FRANCOIS CHARLES FOURIER 
Born at Hcsriiir;on in 1772, Fi.infois Charles 
Fourier devised a new social system which is 
descnbcd m his works, of which the Theory of 
the Four Movements f 180S), and The New In- 

dustiul Woikl (1829) mo the most notable. 

which he had been educated, and pro¬ 
jected the conception of the state trans¬ 
formed from an organ of authority over 
men m the hands ol politicians into 
one for tire administration of affairs by 
the ablest men of science. This idea 
was taken up by Marx in the form of the 
theory of the ' withering away ' of the 
state, and it is much in favour to-day 
with some socialists. Saint-Simon pro¬ 
posed that the supreme intellectual or 
spiritual authority should be wielded by 
savants and artists and the temporal 
authority by industrialists, including work¬ 
men ; and that the first aim should be to 
' ameliorate as quickly as possible the lot 
ol the poorest and most numerous section 
of the people.’ 

In his last work, published posthum¬ 
ously in 1825 under the title of The New 
Christianity, he urged that the conduct of 
the new order should be guided by the 
Christian moral law. He relied entirely 
on persuasion for its introduction and 
expressly repudiated the use of force. 
The notion that he was a dangerous 
revolutionary and the catspaw of secret 
conspirators is absurd; the early socialists 
were none of them such, 

Francis Fourier was nearly contem¬ 
porary with Saint-Simon. In 1808 he 
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published his first work, the Theorie des 
quatre mouvements, in which the need for 
an economic reconstruction of society 
was urged in connexion with a general 
philosophical theory of harmony in the 
universe and a special psychological theory, 
cuiiously anticipatory of psycho-analysis, 
that vice and crime are due to repressed 
passions. He called for co-operation in 
industry and social harmony, and drew 
up an elaborate scheme of organization, 
which did not, however, include the 
abolition of private property or capital. 
He recognized, though less fully than 
Saint-Simon, the importance of intelli¬ 
gence or ‘ talent ’ m industiy, and laid 
down a division of the pioduct in fixed 
proportions—five-twelfths to labour, four- 
twelfths to capital and three-twelfths to 
talent. Like Saint-Simon and unlike most 
socialists he had some knowledge of 
business ; but his plan for putting his 
system into operation was the impractic¬ 
able one of setting up small model com¬ 
munities after the manner of those 
established by religious bodies and men¬ 
tioned above. 

In England other ideas were brought 
forward about the same time. In 1805 
Charles Hall, a medical man, struck a 
new note with his Effects of Civilisation 
on the People in Euro- 
Economio indictment pean States, and laid 
of Capitalism the foundation of the 
economic indictment 
of capitalism, which became and still 
is the main preoccupation of socialists, 
by pointing out not only the contrast 
between rich and poor, which had been 
done by Tom Paine in his Agrarian 
Justice (1797), but also the exploitation 
of the wage earners, who produce the 
existing wealth but enjoy only a fraction 
of it, because the greater part is taken by 
the owners in the form of rent and interest. 
All later economic arguments are merely 
elaborations and variations of this theme. 

His chief remedy was less original. Like 
the writers just mentioned he advocated 
nationalisation of the land, and for its 
cultivation partition among individual 
holders, as in the Russian Mir system. 
He founded no school at the time, per¬ 
haps because the war with France 
absorbed public attention. It was not, in 


fact, until after the war that socialism 
took shape as a concerted movement by 
the formation of societies for the piopa- 
gation of the various tlieoilea brought 
iorwaid under that name, which was then 
coined. And when this took place atten¬ 
tion in England was monopolised by 
Robert Owen ; but the school he founded 
was greatlj influenced by the ideas of 
Hall on the exploitation of wage earners. 

Robert Owen (1771-1S58 ■ see page 
42S0) began as a benevolent employer and 
social refoimer. The starting point of his 
socialism was the theoiv fiist put forwaid 
m 1813, that diameter is de¬ 
termined by environment, Theories of 
that there is no hee will and Robert Owen 
that belief in the moial law r 
inculcated by religion is the cause of all 
social evils. Put men in the right sui round¬ 
ings, make them comfortable and they will 
do right. This theory, implied or expressed, 
is at the bottom of all forms of sentimental 
socialism, although it is in flat contradic¬ 
tion with the character assigned by the 
same socialists to the comfortable classes, 
who are habitually accused of greed, 
selfishness, hard-heartedness and tyran¬ 
nical conduct. Owen was more original 
and better inspired in advocating the 
constructive principle of co-operation, as 
opposed to competition, in industry. It 
is a fundamental idea, veiy much alive 
to-day; but, like other fundamental ideas, 
susceptible of various interpretations. 
Owen’s plan for realizing it was the old 
one of establishing limited communistic 
societies on a voluntary basis. He brought 
this forward in a memorandum presented 
to a parliamentary committee on the poor 
law in 1817, and it attracted much 
favourable attention. 

Like Saint-Simon, Owen had an essen¬ 
tially constructive mind and an unshak¬ 
able confidence in his own ideas. Both 
men were full of projects—entirely 
different projects—which they pressed on 
rulers, statesmen and the world at large 
in the certain belief that they had only 
to be understood in order to he taken up 
and realized at once. Both impressed 
their personality on younger men, who 
formed societies for the piopagation of 
their teaching. It was in these societies 
that socialism first became a cult or 
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concerted movement, marked by the finding an ideal alternative; and a further 
appearance of the term. stimulus was furnished by the rising 

This happened about the same time, interest in political economy, which in- 
but quite independently, in England and vited speculation on the subject of wealth, 
in France. The earliest appearance in its production and distribution. The 
print of the word socialist that has yet current theory of the day was, on the one 
been discovered (by Max Beer) was in hand, all in favour of free enterprise and 
the Co-operative Magazine for November, free competition, but on the other appeared 
1827. This monthly periodical was issued to assert the proposition that all cxchange- 
by the London Co-operative Society, able value was created by ‘ labour.’ Since, 
founded in 1824 f° r the discussion and however, labour, in the sense of the wage 
propagation of Owen’s theories; and the earners, received only a fraction of the 
meaning of the word is explained. It value created, and competition tended 
turned on the question of constantly to depress even that fraction 
First use o£ the the ownership of capital, to the lowest level compatible with 
word 1 Socialist’ whether this should be in- existence, there was something manifestly 
dividual or common. The wrong with the system and the economic 
orthodox economist thought it should be theory that supported it. 
individual; ‘ those who thought it should All these influences ran together to form 
be common were the Communists and a broad stream by which the new movement 
Socialists.' At this time, when communism was floated on and up. The wretched con- 
still retained its old meaning of community dition of the wage earners 
of goods, the two were used indifferently as appealed to humanitarian First Attack on 
equivalents. In France, the word socialismc sentiment, and the dc- • Lnlsscz falre ’ 
was coined about 1830 by Pierre Leroux, pression ■ of trade that 
a member of the Saint-Simonian school; caused or accompanied it gave point to the 
it occurs in Lc Globe of February 13,1832, attack on the principles of private enter- 
tlie official daily paper of the school prise and free competition (‘ laissoz faire ’) 
presented to it by Pierre Leroux. upheld by orthodox economists, while the 

The speculative ideas formulated by labour thcoiy of value called in the sense 
forerunners and leading up to this develop- of justice to strengthen the case. That 
ment have been explained. But other theory had found its most complete 
influences contributed to it and must be expression in David Ricardo’s Principles 
taken into account. In the first place the of Political Economy, published in 1817, 

conclusion of the war of 1815 and the In 1819 Sismondi, the Swiss economist, 

transition to peace caused a general published his New Principles of Political 
economic collapse similar to that following Economy, in which lie made the first 
the war of 1914-18. The resulting wide- formal attack 011 ' laissez faire ’ economics 
spread unemployment and suffering and, basing his argument on the labour 
heightened the contrast between the haves theory of value, maintained that rent, 
and the have-nots and brought out into interest and profit represented the ' surplus 
strong relief, especially in England, the value ' created by labour and appropriated 
ill elfects of the Industrial Revolution by others. He was not a socialist; but 

which had been developed during the his theory, which gave a technical form 

preceding four or five decades. The to Charles Hall’s earlier criticisms, was too 
prosperity it had brought disappeared well suited to the cause to he neglected 
with a sudden rush and left only the by socialists. It was taken up in England 
seamy side exposed. The inevitable by Owen's disciples, and notably by 
consequence was general discontent, William Thompson, who published his 
breaking out into occasional disorder. Inquiry into the Principles of Distribution 
This state of things, so contrary to the of Wealth in 18Z4. 
humanitarian spirit then rising, naturally The theory of surplus value, on which 
stimulated the tendency to question the Karl Marx’s Das Kapital is built, was 
existing economic order and the principles taken from him and from Sismondi. 
on which it was based, with a view to Thompson postulated the juster distribu- 
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tion or, rather, division of wealth as the 
great economic problem to be solved, 
taking production for granted ; and all 
but the most modem theories of socialism 
have ever since put the problem of dis¬ 
tribution in the forefront. He attributed 
the existing disparity to the fact that 
capital was possessed by one set of 
individuals and labour by another, and 
held that they should be in the same 
hands, to which end all productive 
labourers should become capitalists. This 
was to be accomplished in the Owenite 
co-operative communities. 

Meanwhile, in France, the Saint-Simo- 
nian school, founded about the same time, 
was growing, and became very active 
about 1830. They also started from the 
same fact of disparity and stressed the 
distinction between earned and unearned 
income, which is the problem of surplus 
value regarded from a slightly different 
point of view. But their remedy was 
different. They sought no artificial 
equality and repudiated community of 
property. The principle they adopted was 
' from each according to his 
Saint.Simonian capacity, to each according 

Socialism to his works,’ which implies 
inequality. Their remedy 
for unearned income was the abolition of 
inheritance, whereby land, capital and the 
means of production would be gradually 
transferred to the state, but the state as 
conceived by Saint-Simon and explained 
above, not the ordinary state. 

This school soon developed internal 
dissensions and began to split up. As an 
organization it fell to pieces in 1S32, but 
propagation of socialism by individuals 
and groups proceeded apace and developed 
innumerable sub-varieties. 

Up to 1830 the movement was wholly 
intellectual in both countries, but after 
that date it was reinf&rced by the entry 
of wage earners on the scene. In England, 
where trade unions had been legalised in 
1824 and had grown rapidly, the National 
Union of Working Classes and Others was 
formed in 1831. It was a mixed body, 
with headquarters in London, where 
weekly meetings were held ; and it was 
first occupied mainly with political and 
social reforms. But it gradually developed 
a socialistic tone under the influence of 


the theory taught by Thompson, Hodgskin 
and other Owenite writers, that labour 
produces everything and ought to enjoy 
the whole product, but is exploited by 
capitalists. (See further in page 4671.) 

In France, where trade unions were 
prohibited and the general atmosphere 
was different, the same elements were 
present, but asserted themselves in a more 
explosive manner. In 1831 the weavers of 
Lyons demanded a minimum living wage, 
and on its being refused 
rose in arms, descended on Labour trouble 
the town and put the in France 
authorities to flight. Other 
disturbances followed, and in 1834 a more 
serious rising occurred at Lyons, where the 
insurgent workmen in their desperation 
fought the military for five days. It was 
in connexion with these troubles that Pierre 
Leroux, a Saint-Simoniau socialist, for¬ 
mulated the division of society into two 
classes—namely employers and employed 
—and called them ' bourgeoisie' and 
' proletariat.’ The stirring events of the 
time stimulated theoretical socialism to 
great activity and elicited a flood of ideas 
from the younger men. 

From 1835 onwards the teaching of 
Fourier was taken up and developed into a 
rival school to the Saint-Simonians. In 
1840 Louis Blanc, who had belonged to the 
latter, published his celebrated Organiza¬ 
tion of Labour, in which he adopted the 
motto ‘ to each according to his needs, 
from each according to his capacity,’ 
laid down the principle of work or main¬ 
tenance and advocated a sort of guild 
socialism. Industries were to be run by 
the workmen engaged in them, who would 
be started and provided at first with the 
necessary means by the state. In the 
same year Etienne Cabet published a 
Utopian romance called Travels in Icaria 
and revived the idea of the communistic 
settlement; while Pierre Proudhon startled 
the world with his first work entitled 
What is Property ? to which the answer 
was ' property is theft.’ Two years 
later, in 1842, Constantin Pecqucur pub¬ 
lished his New Theory of Social and 
Political Economy, in which he advocated 
the suppression of individual ownership, 
the socialisation of all forms of capital 
and the conduct of industry by the state. 
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In this period Paris was a factory for 
the production of socialist theories and 
schemes, while Chartism was agitating 
England and a revolutionary ferment was 
rising in central Europe. As it advanced 
it became associated, through the forma¬ 
tion of secret revolutionary societies, with 
the idea of communism, and that term 
then acquired the meaning, which it lias 
to-day, of violent revolutionary action as 
distinguished from the peaceful voluntary 
transition advocated by all schools of 
socialism. Exiled Germans were particu¬ 
larly active in this sort of communistic 
agitation. They took refuge-in Switzer¬ 
land, England and Belgium, but above all 
in Paris, then regarded as the Mecca of 
freedom. In 1843 Karl Marx came there 
from Germany, where he had edited an 
advanced Radical journal. 

He was twenty-five years old and at 
that time knew very little about socialism; 
but in Paris he met prominent French 
socialists and imbibed their ideas. In 
1845 he was expelled and went to Brussels, 
where he joined a secret German society 
called the League ol the Just, which in 
1S47 was transformed into the Communist 
League with headquarters in London. 
For this body he wrote, in conjunction 



PIERRE JOSEPH PROUDHON 

The French political philosopher Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon (1809-65) launched his fierce attack 
on property in an essay which appeared in 1840. 
He takes an important place in socialist thought 
as the supposed originator of anarchism. 


with Engels, whom he had met in Paris 
and Brussels, the Communist Manifesto 
which contained an outline of his theories 
and in particular preached the class war. 
In 184S the storm that had long been 
brewing burst with the revolution of 
March in Paris, followed by revolutionary 
risings in Belgium, Germany and Austria. 
Their failure, the breakdown of socialist 
experiments in Paris and the collapse ol 
Chartism in England, brought the first 
period of socialism to an end. 

We have treated it fully because the 
whole evolution of socialism as theory 
belongs to this period. All the original 
and creative ideas covered by the term 
were brought forward then ; everything 
since in the field of ideas 
has been only repetition Socialism in its 
and elaboration or revival. Political Aspect 
When socialism re¬ 
appeared after the eclipse that followed 
1848, it did so as a political movement 
based on the earlier ideas, and so it con¬ 
tinued down to the Great War ; there was 
nothing fresh about it. We know it, in fact, 
mainly as an organized political movement, 
carried on in each country by a party 
striving for power, like other political 
parties, but with ends of its own handed 
down from the period with which we have 
been dealing. It will, therefore, be con¬ 
venient to follow the historical sequence 
and take the political aspect now. 

In this respect also the earlier period 
furnishes a precedent in Chartism (see 
also page 4435), which was an organized 
campaign lor securing political reform 
and a more democratic constitution in 
the United Kingdom; originally with a 
view to promoting the economic changes 
demanded by socialism, though these 
rather fell out of sight in the ardour of the 
conflict. Chartism differed, however, from 
the political socialism of more modern 
times in that it made no attempt to form 
a parliamentary party, but sought only to 
influence Parliament by agitation in the 
country, popular demonstration, petitions 
to Parliament and similar means, which 
were in themselves constitutional but not 
easily restrained witlhn constitutional 
bounds. There inevitably developed a revo¬ 
lutionary left wing, which advocated 
' physical force,’ split the movement, 
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discredited it and caused its collapse. The 
political socialism that came later was of 
a different character, more systematic 
and regular, less excited, though its 
purpose was fundamentally the same. 
It originated in Germany and had no 
connexion with Chartism. 

The German movement, which was 
destined to spread throughout the world, 
had a double origin in two schools of 
thought, of which the founders were 
Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64) and Karl 
Marx (1818-83), both members of well- 
to-do middle-class Jewish families. Lassalle 
led the way with an 
Ferdinand Lassalle address to Berlin Work- 

and Karl Marx men in 1862 and a 
pamphlet written for 
a labour congress at Leipzig in 1863, 
and known as the Open Reply. He 
drew his inspiration chiefly from Louis 
Blanc, aimed at the organization of labour 
with state aid for the self-control of 
industry and advocated the formation of 
a political Labour party. This took shape 
as the General German Workers’ Union 
founded in the same year. He died from 
the results of a duel in 1864, but his 
disciples carried on the organization so 
begun. In 1869 a rival organization, called 
the Social Democratic Workmen’s Party, 
was started by the disciples of Marx; and 
for several years the two competed for 
support among the working classes, but 
came together in 1875, when they adopted 
a joint programme. 

Marx himself was all this time living in 
London, whither he had retreated after 
the failure of the attempted revolution of 
1848 in Germany, in which he had taken 
part. In 1859 he published his Critique 
of Political Economy, which contained 
an outline of the arguments afterwards 
elaborated in his principal work, Das 
Kapital (Vol. I published in 1867) ; in 
1864 he played a leading part in founding 
the International Association of Working 
Men (afterwards known as the First Inter¬ 
national). It was nominally an organiza¬ 
tion of British trade unionists, but was 
inspired by Marx and used by him to 
propagate his theories. In England, where 
it was horn, it met with very little response; 
but it helped to plant the seed of Marxian 
socialism on the Continent in the years 



FERDINAND LASSALLE 


Ferdinand Lassalle (1825-64) assisted in the 
organization of the General German Working 
Men's Association in 1S63. Unlike Marx, whose 
ideas were international, Lassalle confined his 
activities to the workers of Germany, 

before the Franco-German War of 1870-1, 
after which it was moribund, lingering till 
1876, when it was formally buried. 

Such was the origin of political socialism, 
as we know it; but it did not become 
effective, even in Germany, until 1871, 
when two socialists were elected to the 
Reichstag, and not until many years later 
in other countries. Its subsequent advance 
down to 1914 can be summarily stated in 
terms of election results,' 

Germany takes first place as the country 
of origin, which gave a lead to the rest of 
the world and furnished the predominant 
formula. The following table gives the 
results of successive Reichstag elections : 


Year 

Votes Cast 
lor Socialists 

Socialists 

elected 

1871 

124,655 

2 

1874 

35 L 952 

.10 . 

i8 77 , 

493,288 

13 < 

1878 

437 A 58 

9 . 

1881 

311,961 

13 

1884 

54 ' 9 . 99 o 

i24 • 

1887 

763,128 

II 

1890 

1,427,298 

35 

1893 

1,786,738 

44 

1898 

2,107,076 

56 

1903 

3,010,771 

81 

1907 

3,259,020 

43 

1912 

4,250,329 

no 
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A GERMAN LEADER 

From 1SO4 August Bcbel (1840-1913) was identi¬ 
fied with the Gciman working-class movement. 
In 1871 he became a member of the Reichslag. 
where he was the recognized loader of the Social 
Democrats until his death in 1913. 

In the forty-one years covered by the 
table the votes cast for Socialist candidates 
increased from 3 - 2 per cent, to 34'8 per 
cent, of the total, and the Social Demo¬ 
cratic party had grown from the smallest 
to the largest group in the Reichstag, 
with no out of 397 members. Between 
187S and 1890 their advance was to some 
extent checked by a repressive law ; but 
the great progress subsequently made was 
coincident with the period of Germany’s 
most rapid industrial expansion and 
economic prosperity. 

The rise of political socialism in Ger¬ 
many epitomises the whole movement, 
in which the Germans led the way, in time, 
in numerical strength and in doctrine. 
One reason for their success was the fact 
that after the fusion of the Lassalleans 
and Marxians in 1875, noted above, 
they remained a united body. There 
were internal differences, but no secessions 
or rival organizations, as in most other 
countries. This unity was due mainly 
to the German sense of discipline, but it 
also owed much to the political sagacity 
of August Bebel (1840-1913), who had 
been active in founding the Marxian move¬ 


ment in 1869, was elected to the Reichstag 
in 1871 and remained the parliamentary 
leader of the party until his death in 1913. 
ITe was originally a workman, a wood 
turner by trade, but in 1864 he set up for 
himself and became a successful manu 
facturer. Another reason for the advance 
of the party shown above was the hold 
it obtained on the largest of the several 
trade-union groups, namely, the free or 
social-democratic unions, which were 
originally started about 1865, but only 
attained large proportions after 1890. 

Before proceeding to the rise of political 
socialism in other countries it will be 
convenient here to explain the policy 
of the German Social-Democratic party, 
whose principles and 
programme served as Tho German Sooial- 
a model for the rest, Democratic Party 
were adopted by most 
socialist organizations and influenced all. 
It has already been stated that the rival 
schools of Lassalle and Marx came together 
and formed a united party in 1875. The 
name adopted was Socialist Workmen’s 
(or Labour) party, but the term Social 
Democratic or simply Socialist party was 
more commonly used. The programme 
declared the aim to be the emancipation 
of the working class by conversion of the 
means of work into common property, 
and proposed the establishment with state 
assistance of socialist productive co¬ 
operatives under democratic control—that 
is, Louis Blanc’s system. 

In 1891 this was completely altered and 
a purely Marxian programme adopted in 
the famous Erfurt programme, proclaiming 
the class war and the inevitable failure of 
capitalism through increasing misery, for 
which the only remedy was the conversion 
of private ownership of the means of 
production into social ownership. This 
contains all the essential elements of 
Marxian socialism, which was made up 
of ideas derived from various sources and 
worked together into a connected whole. 
The philosophical basis was Hegel's in¬ 
terpretation of history as a process of 
evolution carried on by the resolution 
of two opposed ideas into a new one ; 
but for opposed ideas Marx substituted 
two opposed economic classes, namely 
the bourgeoisie and proletariat, into which 
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Leroux had suggested that society is 
divided, as explained above. 

Hegel and Leroux together provided 
the formula of the class war, which 
must inevitably end in the break-up of 
the present economic (capitalist) order 
through the working of its own internal 
laws that involve the progressive op¬ 
pression of the many, who grow more 
numerous, by the few, who grow fewer 
through the concentration of capital, and 
live by the appropriation, in the form of 
profit, interest and rent, of the surplus 
value created by labour, as Sismondi, 
Thompson and other English Socialists 
had argued. The remedy is the system of 
state ownership advocated by Pecqueur, 

Such is the ‘ scientific socialism ’ which 
inspired the German Social Democratic 
party and all its imitators for so many 
years. The ‘science 1 in it was the law 
of evolution by economic class conflict 
(the materialist interpretation of history) 
and the law of capitalist production by 
surplus value. It has not stood the test of 
time and criticism, but it nominally held 
the field up to the Great War and is still 
taught by the revolutionary left wing, 
who call themselves Communists. The 
immediate object of the Social Democrats 
was to conquer political power through 
the electorate and then establish socialism. 

In France this doctrine first gained a 
hold in 1879, when it was adopted under 
the influence of Jules Guesde at a labour 
congress held at Marseilles, 
Rival Sects to which intellectuals were 
in France admitted. A long period of 
confused strife followed, in 
which different socialist sects contended 
for control of the trade unions. The latter 
were very weak before 1884, when they 
were legalised, but after that they grew 
rapidly and in 1886 formed a federation, 
which adopted Marxian socialism. This 
led to the rival trade-union movement 
of syndicalism in opposition to state 
socialism, initiated in 1892 by the 
trades councils or ‘ bourses du travail ’ 
and established on a firm basis by fusion 
with the other federation in 1902. 

Thenceforward the weight of trade 
unionism in France was against political 
socialism. To this cause of weakness was 
added the division of socialists into several 
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groups, which, together with frequent 
changes, make a simple numerical state¬ 
ment of parliamentary stiength difficult 
or misleading. They first tried to enter 
the Chamber of Deputies in 1SS5, but 
without success; in 18S9 seven were 
returned ; in 1S93 they numbered 43, and 
in 1898 about 50. In 1905 the two prin¬ 
cipal parties coalesced and the subsequent 
result of elections can be stated thus: 


Year 

Votes cast 

Socialists 

for Socialists 

elected 

1906 

877.909 

54 

1910 

1,106,0^7 

76 

1914 

V 391 .373 

102 


The Chamber consisted of 597 deputies, 
so that the socialists were relatively weak. 
The policy of the unified party was based 
on the German Erfurt programme—class 
war, increasing misery, socialisation. 

The revival of socialism in England 
occurred nearly ten years later than in 
France and twenty years later than in 
Germany, whence it was 
imported. From the first Socialist revival 
the movement was divided in England 
into groups and it did not 
assume political importance until 1900. 
The earliest organizations were the Social 
Democratic Federation, which took that 
title in 1884, but had been originally 
started without it in 1881; and the 
Fabian Society, founded in 1884. The 
Independent Labour party followed in 
1893. These were—and are—the most 
important societies, though not the only 
ones. They all represent the consti¬ 
tutional type of socialism, and differ 
rather in the degree of definiteness and the 
stress laid on particular points than in 
aims or principles. The S.D.F. is frankly 
Marxian, and emphasises the class war; 
but all were inspired by the Continental 
idea of state ownership of land and in¬ 
dustrial capital—otherwise collectivism. 

From time to time other more revolu¬ 
tionary organizations have been formed by 
the secession of left-wing members, such 
as the Socialist League, which broke off 
from the S.D.F. in 18S4. Socialism began 
to penetrate the trade unions about 1887, 
and this led to the foundation of the Inde¬ 
pendent Labour party for the purpose of 
carrying on their conversion more sys¬ 
tematically. In 1892 two Socialists were 
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elected to Parliament, but there was no 
Socialist party before 1900, when the 
Labour party was founded under the 
name of Labour Representation Commit¬ 
tee. It was formed of socialist societies 
and trade unions, and its progress before 
the Great War was as follows : 


Year 

igoo 

1906 

1910 


Votes cast 
for Socialists 
62,698 
323,196 
505,690 (Jan.) 


Members 

elected 

2 

29 

42 (Dec.) 


In 1914 the Labour party officially 
adopted the formula of collective social¬ 
ism. It had previously refused to make 
a confession of socialism a condition of 
affiliation, in order to avoid alarming the 
trade unions, but its policy had always 
been determined by the socialists. 

Other European countries are less im¬ 
portant and can be briefly dismissed : 


Austria : Organized socialism dales from 
1888 ; members elected to the Reichsrath 
(membership, 516) were : 1897, 17 ; 1901, 
10; 1907, 87; 1911, 82. Principles and 
policy the same as those of German Social 
Democrats, but the party much weaker in 
the trade unions, being opposed by the 
Christian unions, who were relatively stronger 
than in Germany. 

Belgium : Organized socialism dates 
from 1885, when a Labour party was 
formed ; members elected to the Chamber 
(membership, 166) : 1894, 28 ; 1911, 35 ; 

1912, 39, Programme modified German— 
class war and nationalisation of laud, etc,, 
but national services to be administered by 
autonomous corporations, not by the state. 
Co-operative societies highly developed by 
socialists. 

Denmark : A Social Democratic party 
formed in 1878 ; members elected to 
Folketing or House of Commons (member¬ 
ship, 114) : 1844, 2 ; 1900, 12 ; 1906, 24 ; 

1913, 32. Policy based on Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme. 

Finland : Labour party formed in 1899. 
Constitution secured in 1906, women given 
the vote and seats in National Assembly, 
Socialist members elected : 1907, 80 ; 1911, 
87 (g women) out of 200 ; they polled 40U 
por cent, of the votes. Policy based on 
Erfurt programme. 

Holland : Social Democratic Labour 
party formed in 1894, in opposition to a 
communist movement started in 1888, 
Members elected to lower Chamber (member¬ 
ship, 100) : 1897, 3 ; 1901, 7; 1905, 7 ; 


1910, 7. Policy moderate Geimun , opposed 
by a small revolutionary party. 

Italy : Socialist parLy formed in 1892. 
Members elected to Chamber of Deputies 
(membership, 508) : 1892, 6 ; -1897, 16 ; 

1900, 32 ; 1904, 23 ; 1910, 40. Policy baser! 
on Geiman. Movement weakened by dis¬ 
sensions and revolutionary elements. 

Norway : In 1885 a Social Democratic 
Federation was founded, and two years later 
a Labour parly. Members elected to the 
Storthing or National Assembly (member¬ 
ship, 123) : 1903, 3 ; 1906, 10 ; 1909, 11 ; 
1912, 23, Policy German. 

Spain : The political movement in Spain 
is more revolutionary anarchism than 
socialism, but there is a small Socialist- 
Labour party, which in 1910 had one 
member elected to the Cortes. 

Sweden ; In 1887 a Social Democratic 
Labour party was formed. Members elected 
to Lower Chamber (membership, 230) : 
1896, 1 ; 1903, 4 ; 1906, 13 ;' 1909, 33 ; 

1911, 64; 1914, 87. Programme based on 
German. 

Switzerland : A Social Democratic party 
formed in 1870, an off-shoot from Germany. 
In 188S a unified party formed after various 
dissensions Members elected to National 
Council (membership, 167) : 1905, 2 ; 1908, 
7; xqxi, 13. Policy mainly German. 

Russia : Socialism was illegal and severely 
repressed before 1917, but revolutionary 
agitation on the lines of the Communist 
Manifesto and of anarchism had been 
carried on by intellectuals since 1863. The 
German type of Socialism began to spread 
surreptitiously in the ’nineties after suppres¬ 
sion of anarchists ; meetings were held and 
papers published abroad ; split into Social 
Democrats (Marxian) and Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries (Non-Marxian) ; in 1903 former 
split_ into Bolsheviks (majority) and Men¬ 
sheviks (minority) ; Bolsheviks for extreme 
concentration and violence, Mensheviks for 
more moderate and constitutional action ; 
in revolutionary risings of 1905 a workers’ 
council (soviet) formed m St. Petersburg, 
In 1910 there were 16 socialists in the Duma 
( 432 ). 

Of the remaining European countries it 
need only be said that’ political socialism 
gained a footing and spread everywhere in 
this period, largely through the influence 
of the Second International, founded in 
1889 partly at the instigation of the British 
Trades Union Congress, Two rival con¬ 
gresses were held that year in Paris, but 
the next one, held in Brussels in 1891, 
was a joint affair. In 1893 the anarchist 
section was expelled. The organization 
grew rapidly, and in 1900 was placed on 
a permanent footing; at the congress 
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held at Copenhagen in 1910 thirty-three 
nations were represented, including Persia, 
Japan, South American states and British 
Dominions. It had spread over the world. 
The policy was Marxian of a moderate 
kind, and the German Social Democrats 
held the lead ; but except as an agency 
for propagating socialism the International 
exercised no influence, and it especially 
failed in the prevention of war, which was 
one of its chief objects. 

Of non-European countries two have a 
particular interest, though for different 
reasons, and deserve separate mention. 
They are Australia and the United States. 

The socialist movement in Australia 
was started about 1885 by William Lane, 
an Englishman and a journalist, with the 
aid of some emigrant members of the 
English Socialist League, mentioned above. 
Leading events and dates arc: 
Socialism in 1890, Australian Labour 
Australia Federation formed, and great 
strike of sheep-shearers in 
Queensland; 1891, general shipping strike, 
37 socialists returned to state legislature 
of New South Wales; 1893, 80 socialists 
m state legislatures, while Lane went to 
Paraguay to found New Australia ; igoi, 
Commonwealth established ; 1904, Labour 
party assumed office as largest party in 
Commonwealth Parliament; 1908, Labour 
party again takes office, after being turned 
out in 1904; 1910, Labour party secures 
majority in both Chambers; policy: 
nationalisation of monopolies, government 
steamships and sugar refinery, rejected on 
referendum. In the course of twenty years 
political socialism had achieved more 
success in Australia than in any other 
country. Before the Great War it held the 
reins of power in the Commonwealth and 
in three of the six provincial legislatures. 

To turn to the United States, in 1871 
the First International was nominally 
transferred to New York, and from that 
time onward several socialist societies 
were founded ; in 1877 three of these 
combined to form the Socialist Labour 
party, a strictly Marxian organization, 
It never attained much strength and on 
the appearance of a rival twenty years 
later it wasted away ; on several occasions 
it ran a candidate for the Presidency with 
insignificant results. The rival was the 


Social Democratic party, formed in 1898 ; 
in 1901 it absorbed some other societies 
and changed its name to the Socialist 
party. It was more successful than the 
older body and in 1912 its candidate for 
the Presidency polled 800,000 votes (out 
of 17 millions), showing a great advance 
on its first attempt in 
1900, which yielded Political Socialism 
97,000 votes (out of 14 in the United States 
millions). Its policy 
was also Marxian, but of a moderate 
kind. Political socialism has had a 
moderate amount of local success, but in 
no industrialised country is it so weak. 
The chief reason is the steady and uncom¬ 
promising opposition of the principal 
trade-union organization, the American 
Federation of Labour. It may be laid down 
as a general proposition that political 
socialism is weak or strong in every 
country in proportion to the support 
secured from trade unionism. 

It has been shown in the preceding 
pages that the primary aim of modern 
socialism, which is the conquest of 
political power in order to establish a new 
economic system in place of the existing 
one called capitalism, had been achieved 
before the war in one country only, namely 
Australia. In others it had made a 
progressive advance m that direction ; in 
some .cases more, in others less. As a 
whole the movement was going forward, 
both intensively and extensively, but 
gradually ; confident of eventual success, 
but not anticipating it in the near future. 

That situation was dramatically changed 
by the .war. The first effect was to 
suppress the International and stop the 
political movement, completely in belli¬ 
gerent countries, less so but still sufficiently 
m others. The great bulk of the socialists 
everywhere rallied to the patriotic call and 
supported their governments. But that 
very action had another side, which was 
not perceived at the time. It put the 
socialist parties in a new light and raised 
them in general estimation. They not 
only supported the national cause, but in 
some countries, of which Great Britain was 
one, individual members joined with other 
parties and shared in the administration. 
By so doing they really served their own 
cause far better than the few exceptions, 
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who held aloof or actively opposed the 
government. They won favour in pre¬ 
viously hostile quarters by showing that 
they could put national interests before 
dogma, and they prepared the world for 
the possibility of socialist administration. 

They leaped their reward after the war 
in a great accession of strength and a new 
status in the, political world. If they later 
lost ground again, as they did in certain 
countries, it was due to their own failure 
and the excesses of the 
Modem Socialism left wing. But the ini- 
in Practice mediate sequel of the war 
was in several instances 
to place in their hands, partly or wholly, 
the political power for which they had 
been striving ever since the movement 
began, and to furnish the opportunity of 
realizing their economic aims. So for the 
lirst time in history we have been enabled 
to see modern socialism in being, as 
distinguished from the old, isolated com¬ 
munistic settlements, and to study it as 
an economic system. 

The great example is Russia, which 
receives full treatment on the historical 
side in Chapter 184. The leading principles 
of the Bolshevik organization were com¬ 
munity or state ownership and workers’ 
control. The whole economic apparatus 
was taken over and nominally communal- 
ised. The market, buying and selling 
were abolished and replaced by a system 
of exchange between rural and urban pro¬ 
ducers conducted through official agencies, 
and of distribution of necessaries in kind 
on a certificate of work done. 

No attempt to establish a systematic 
economy with elimination of private 
ownership on a small scale was ever a more 
complete failure. The peasantry refused to 
practise communal production, the town 
workmen proved totally incapable of 
carrying on industry; neither had their 
elementary needs satisfied. So far from 
adjusting production to consumption the 
system reduced it below the level of 
subsistence. Nor was the attempt to 
' militarise' labour by enrolling all in¬ 
dividuals in industrial battalions under 
ic most rigid discipline any more success- 
After a three-and-a-half years’ trial 
1 to be given up. That was freely 
ted by Lenin when he introduced 


the ' new economic policy ’ (see page 4957) 
in 1921, by which capitalist economy 
was to a certain extent restored. Lenin 
called it State Capitalism. 

Improvement followed at once in spite 
of the famine that year, and continued 
until the authorities became alarmed at 
the success of private enterprise, which 
threatened completely to falsify the 
theories on which their system had been 
built and to destroy it. The rcsu.lt was a 
partial reversal of policy and repression of 
private trading, coupled with an attempt 
to improve public enterprise. This went 
on in 1924 with such disastrous effects that 
it had to be abandoned in 1925 and more 
favourable treatment of private enterprise 
again adopted. So the experiment has 
gone on, alternating between Marxian 
theory and economic necessity. Just so 
far as capitalism has been re-introduced, 
improvement has taken place ; when it is 
allowed to function the situation is eased ; 
when it is again repressed, decline at once 
sets in. This makes the experiment a far 
more instructive object lesson in socialism 
as an economic system than if it had been 
wholly abandoned. 

The story is not finished yet, but so far 
as it has gone the lesson is unmistakable. 
Nor has it been ignored. Every excuse is 
offered for the failure 
of the Russian experi- Failure of the 
ment, but no one Russian experiment 
denies that it occurred. 

Socialists and even communists, who 
try to persuade the world that all is 
now well and Russia prosperous, say that 
they would avoid the mistakes that have 
been made. But how they would avoid 
them is not stated. The main criticism 
urged, at least by socialists, is that the 
great mistake was trying to establish 
socialism all at once ; the process should 
be gradual. But this hardly meets the 
case; the causes of failure appear to be 
more fundamental. The Russians, who 
arc as well versed in the theory of socialism 
as anyone else, have tried every expedient; 
but each effort makes it more clear that 
the root cause of failure lies in the principle 
of centralised public control to the 
exciusion of personal responsibility and 
initiative. If the assumptions on which 
the theory of socialism is built were at all 
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valid, the system could not have been such 
a complete failure, even though it was 
established too suddenly. 

No such object lesson as the Russian 
experiment has been furnished by other 
countries, because no other has ventured to 
put theory to the test of practice ; but 
some have been faced by the problem of 
doing so, and their experience is hardly 
less instructive. The most important of 
these is Germany, where the revolution of 
November, 1918, placed the reins of power 
completely in the hands of the Social 
Democrats, who formed the first pro¬ 
visional government by general consent 
and without opposition. They were ex¬ 
pected by their supporters to fulfil their 
promises and realize the theories of 
socialism at once, or at least to make a 
beginning; but they found themselves 
totally unprepared to deal with the 
problem, having all their lives confined 
themselves to the purely negative teaching 
of Marx, and having paid no attention to 
the constructive side of socialism. 

Being Germans they were not minded to 
follow the Russian example ; for Germans 
do not plunge into action without thorough 
consideration and preparation. And, 
moreover, they did not approve of the 
Bolshevik reading of Marxism, 
Caution in which had split the socialist 
Germany movement in Russia, and was 
alreadysplitting it in Germany. 
They required time for deliberation, and 
therefore appointed a commission of 
inquiry into ‘ socialisation,’ which had 
been accepted as the aim of their policy 
while still remote, but had never been 
examined at close quarters with a view 
to realization. The whole situation was 
changed by the sudden transition from 
political agitation to the responsibility of 
action, and they dared not risk a false step. 

The commission, which consisted of 
leading socialists and sympathetic econ¬ 
omists, reported on December 10 to the 
clamorous democracy that no immediate 
steps could be taken and the existing 
system must be retained for the present, in 
order to restore production and trade ; 
but they recommended a gradual and 
cautious advance towards socialisation, 
beginning with coal and iron as the 
industries most' ripe ’ for conversion. Two 


months later a formal report on socialisa¬ 
tion of the coal mines was presented. It 
unanimously condemned both the private 
and the state mines, the former on account 
of their monopolistic character, the latter 
on account of their inefficiency; and it 
recommended state ownership of the whole 
industry, but under the control of a joint 
statutory body, in which management, 
miners, consumers and the state would 
be equally represented. On the treatment 
of private capital in the mines the com¬ 
missioners were divided; the majority 
were for its total exclusion ; the minority 
held, on practical grounds, that this 
could not be done at once. 

A general socialisation act of a purely 
permissive character was passed by the 
National Assembly in March, 1919, and 
by virtue of it a coal mines 
act, providing for the con- Socialism or 
trol of the private mines Joint Control? 
by a joint National Coal 
Council, but not for their appropriation. 
This was disappointing to the nation¬ 
alises, and in 1920 the commission of in¬ 
quiry was reconstituted. Various schemes 
were laid before it and discussed, but agree¬ 
ment was not reached and eventually 
nationalisation was abandoned. The only 
result of all the agitation about socialising 
the private coal mines was their consolida¬ 
tion and the setting up of a joint council 
of control, representing owners, miners 
and consumers. The potash industry was 
similarly treated. 

The idea, which has now become wide¬ 
spread, is that the consumers’ represen¬ 
tatives will exercise control over prices, 
but experience has shown that they are 
powerless against the owners and miners, 
and that the latter simply follow the lead 
of the former in this respect. The system of 
joint control of monopolistic large-scale 
industry, which is the principal feature 
of the new economic order, has been 
accompanied by another change, namely 
the commercialisation of publicly owned 
undertakings by their conversion from 
state departments into autonomous com¬ 
panies, for the avoidance of bureaucracy. 
This has been done on an extensive scale 
in Germany in regard to coal mines, 
railways, war factories and also municipal 
undertakings. The movement has become 
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general, and it appears to give satisfaction, 
but it is not in any sense an instalment of 
socialism. In sum the experience of Ger¬ 
many corroborates that ol Russia so far as 
to prove that the realization of socialism 
presents unforeseen economic difficulties 
and demands a much more thorough 
investigation before it can be undertaken 
with any assurance of success. 

The experience of Austria teaches the 
same lesson. The circumstances were 
different in many respects, and the Social 
Democratic party never secured such 
complete power as in 
Object Lesson Germany immediately after 

of Austria the revolution ; but they 
were sufficiently dominant 
to inaugurate their own policy, and they 
held power longer than their colleagues in 
Germany, who lost ground and political 
influence under the new democratic con¬ 
stitution. In Vienna, indeed, which is 
a self-governing city state, the socialists 
have enjoyed complete power ever since 
the revolution, but their administration 
has made no attempt to convert private 
into public ownership. 

In the republic of Austria the Social 
Democrats dominated the coalition govern¬ 
ment in 1919, and Dr. Otto Bauer, who 
also conducted an inquiry into socialisa¬ 
tion, tentatively introduced a system of 
economy which he hoped would develop 
into a form of socialism. He took some 
of the war factories belonging to the state 
and instituted a joint organization in which 
the state, the co-operative societies, the 
works councils and trade unions took part, 
A number of undertakings were organized 
on these lines, but with much variety in 
detail, and for a time some, at least, did 
well. But they did not develop as he 
expected and later were either dropped or 
gradually reverted to the ordinary com¬ 
mercial type. This is in keeping with the 
tendency shown by other economic enter¬ 
prises planned in accordance with theory, 
such as productive industries, run by 
workmen on a real co-operative basis. If 
they succeed and carry on, they gradually 
change their character and become indis¬ 
tinguishable from ordinary concerns. 
Otherwise they fail and come to an end. 

The lesson is the same as that taught 
by the Russian experience, and it is that 


the prevailing system of economy is not 
an arbitrary creation but a natural growth 
corresponding to the actual conditions 
and forces of life—in short, the survival of 
the fittest. 

In other countries also, in which there 
has been no revolution as theie has been 
in Russia, Germany and Austria, political 
socialism has advanced since the war so 
far as to assume the responsibility of 
government and consequently to face the 
practical problem of realizing economic 
socialism. That is the case with Sweden 
and Denmark, particulaily the former, 
which was the first European country to 
instal a socialist administration through 
the ordinary political procedure. The 
Social Democratic party had already, in 
1914, become the largest party in the 
Lower Chamber of the Riksdag, and in 
1917 they joined the coalition govern¬ 
ment ; in 1920, having increased their 
strength, they formed a government of 
their own. It did not last long; but 
they returned to office in 1921, held it for 
eighteen months, and again for nineteen 
months in 1924-26, when they were the 
largest party in both Chambers. 

They have therefore had considerable 
experience of administrative responsi¬ 
bility and ample opportunity to attempt 
some measure of socialism, 
but they have attempted none. Sweden and 
In 1920 Branting, leader of Denmark 
the party and prime minister, 
followed the German example and set up 
a commission of inquiry into socialisation. 
It was scientific or technical rather than 
political, and has since carried on its 
researches continuously and published 
volumes of reports at intervals. The prin¬ 
cipal object was to discover the best form of 
industrial organization, and reports were 
issued dealing with different industries. The 
first dealt with railways, and it is the one 
that has come nearest to a practical out¬ 
come, though not yet carried out. In 
Sweden the railways are partly owned and 
operated by the state, partly by private 
companies ; the report recommended the 
reorganization of the state railways on 
commercial lines, with representation of 
all interests in the controlling body. In 
June, 1926, the socialist government was 
defeated and resigned. No proposal has 
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been made for socialising the privately 
owned railways or other enterprises. 

In Denmark the socialist party assumed 
office in 1924, after a general election which 
made them the largest party in the Fol- 
keting. It has attempted no measure of 
socialism. In Great Britain the Labour 
party took office in January, 1924, though 
not the largest party, and retained it until 
November, but attempted no measure of 
socialism. ' In Belgium the Labour party 
drew level with the Centre at the general 
election and formed a coalition ministry 
with them in equal proportions. In 
1926, 3,000 miles of state railways were 
commercialised by transference from state 
administration to a * national company,’ 
an autonomous composite body formed 
on the principle of joint representation of 
all interests on the controlling authority. 

There remains Australia, which is pre¬ 
eminently the land of state enterprises. 
They have been dispassionately reviewed 
by Professor J. B. Brigden, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Tasmania, in a special article 
written for the Inter- 
State Enterprise national Labour Review 

in Australia (July, 1927). He says 
that the growth of state 
business enterprise in Australia is not 
due to ‘ any deliberate intention to 
develop some kind of socialism, for 
although this idea has been vaguely 
influential with the Labour party, by far 
the greater part has been promoted by 
avowed anti-socialists, who sought nothing 
more than to provide facilities for the 
expansion of private enterprise.’ He attri¬ 
butes it to the habit of relying upon the 
government, to the ease with which 
governments can be moved to act, the 
still greater ease with which they can raise 
capital in Great Britain, and the tempta¬ 
tions of a new country to develop its 
resources at the cost of posterity. 

He divides the state enterprises into 
seven classes, of which the ' intentionally 
socialistic ’ ones form the last class, and 
he says of them that they ‘ have been 
rare in fact, although much has been 
advocated and much alleged.’ Queens¬ 
land is ‘ the only state that has had a 
consistent policy avowedly directed to¬ 
wards socialism.’ The Labour party there 
secured a majority in 1915 and has been 


in power ever since. Political socialism 
has therefore had a longer trial in Queens¬ 
land than anywhere else. The story of the 
twelve years, Professor Brigden says, is 
' largely one of disillusionment so far as 
the original ambitions are concerned. 1 

Yet those ambitions represent a very 
modified form of socialism. In 1918 the 
premier, Ryan, declared that ‘ the object 
has not been to secure 

monopoly or to squeeze Experiments 
out of business legitimate in Queensland 
private traders, but to 

protect the public by competing with 
the latter on fair and efficient lines.’ A 
state trading department was set up, 
to manage a number of experiments, 
including cattle stations, butchers’ 
shops, produce agencies, fish supply, 
fruit canneries, hotels and railway cater¬ 
ing. Of these, the trading concerns— 

butchers’ shops, produce agencies, hotels 

and catering—have been successful, which 
means have made profits; but the pro¬ 
fits have been overwhelmed by the heavier 
losses made in the other (productive) 
undertakings, particularly the cattle 
stations—‘ an industry that is peculiarly 
dependent upon individual initiative and 
resource.’ The fish supply was given up ; 
and it is to be observed that a state fish- 
trawling enterprise, started in 1915 in 
New South Wales, was sold in 1923 with a 
total loss of £317,850. The failure was 
attributed to incompetent management. 
Other experiments in Queensland that 
have resulted in continuous losses arc coal 
mines, iron and steel works (abandoned), 
oil bore (abandoned), ore batteries, smel¬ 
ters, ore-treatment works. 

Next to Queensland, New South Wales 
has been most active in state enterprises. 
An industrial undertakings act was passed 
in 1912, for the administration of trading 
concerns. Some have been successful, 
others not. The following have been 
abandoned with accumulated losses: fish 
trawlers, timber yards, saw mills, power 
station. The successful concerns are all 
connected with the building industry. 
They are brickworks, metal quarries and 
construction, pipe and concrete works. 
There is also a large land settlement 
scheme, which does not pay its way ; but 
the conditions are exceptional. As in 
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Queensland, it is the trading concerns 
that succeed. But the Commonwealth 
line of steamships, started in 1916 and 
successful during the war, made such 
heavy losses afterwards that in 1923 the 
capital was written down from £12,766,588 
to £4,718,500 and the management trans¬ 
ferred to a board. In 1925 the govern¬ 
ment decided, on the advice of the board, 
to dispose of the fleet, the total loss 
then amounting to over £4,000,000. 

Altogether the Australian cxpei’ience is 
very chequered. Advocates of socialism 
claim ' indirect benefits, 1 but that implies 
a complete change of objective and of 
principle—public enterprise for the regu¬ 
lation, not the displacement, of private. 

The position in 1928 was this. The 
after-war advance of political socialism 
has in several countries brought the 
movement face to face with the problem 
of translating theory into practice and 
establishing economic socialism. In 
Russia the attempt was 
Acid Test of boldly and confidently made 
Responsibility to banish capitalism and 
install full socialism, with 
such disastrous results as to compel a 
reluctant return to some degree ol 
capitalism. The aim was not abandoned, 
only postponed; but subsequent ex¬ 
perience has furnished a further proof 
of its impracticability within any pre¬ 
dictable period of time. Elsewhere in 
Europe the difficulties were found to be 
so great that no attempt has been made 
to solve the problem, though many 
solutions have been proposed. 

This experience has reacted on the 
theory of socialism, which has everywhere 
undergone revision. It is perceived that 
the old simple conception of private 
ownership of capital, etc., replaced by 
public ownership—vaguely embodied in 
the term ' nationalisation ’ or ‘ socialisa¬ 
tion ’—does not correspond with the 
realities of economic life and is quite 
inadequate. The most thoughtful socialists 
recognize that the practical problem has 
never been understood or even seriously 
studied. The result is that the whole 
movement is in a state of confusion and 
uncertainty on the theoretical side, split 


in two on the political side and paralysed 
for practical purposes. Only the more 
fanatical or the more ignorant cling to the 
old formulas and expect to see ‘ socialism 
in our time.’ The more fanatical are the 
communists, who follow the lead of Russia 
and adopt the Bolshevik creed. 

Hence the great split in the political 
movement, signalised by the establish¬ 
ment of two rival Internationals, the Red 
or Communist International, founded in 
1919 with its seat in Moscow 
and run by the Bolshevik The two rival 
leaders; and the Labour Internationals 
and Socialist International, 
which is the old Second International 
revived at Hamburg in 1923. The 
latter represents the more intellectual 
and rational elements in the move¬ 
ment, with the German and German- 
Austrian Social Democrats in the fore¬ 
ground. But their standpoint has been 
shifted. The prevalent views on both 
the old and the new economic order 
—that is capitalism and socialism—have 
changed, and the change is reflected in the 
general revision of programmes. But 
nothing is settled; there is no agree¬ 
ment ; the whole thing is in a state 
of flux. 

For practical purposes, however, 
socialism, apart from communism, has 
come to mean social reform of a radical 
type, and particularly a policy of equalising 
material conditions by financial measures 
within the framework of the capitalist 
system, which is itself undergoing con¬ 
tinuous change. Communism has come 
to mean world revolution, with no definite 
economic aim and no economic prospect 
except universal ruin. This is the chief 
object of Bolshevism, and the instrument 
is the Communist International with 
branches in every country. Its influence 
fluctuates with circumstances, of which 
the most important is the amount of 
money spent in propaganda. It has not 
the remotest chance of success, but its 
persistence in abusing hospitality and 
exciting disturbances is exhausting the 
patience of one country after another, not 
of governments only, but still more of the 
people, including the trade unions. 
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THE ECONOMICS OF CAPITALISM 

How the System works on which the modern 
Social and Industrial State is built up 

By J. A. HOBSON 

Author of The Evolution of Modern Capitalism, Incentives in the New Industrial 

Order, etc. 


T7 ike many other ' isms,’ capitalism 
eludes all attempts at close dcfini- 
< Hi tion. But it is for common con¬ 
venience taken to mean the modern 
business system, conducted by the owners 
of the capital employed, or their repre¬ 
sentatives, for the sake of private profit. 
This description, however, does not get 
us out of the wood ; for both ' capital ’ 
and ' profit ’ are shifty terms. Capital 
has two faces, according as it is regarded 
from its monetary or its material aspect. 

For all book-keeping purposes capital is 
reckoned in terms of money, the capital of 
a company in shares. The' saving ’ which 
forms capital is the saving of money. In 
cities a ' capitalist ’ means a man who 
possesses, or can procure, money, or credit, 
for purposes of investment or speculation. 
But this money is only an index of what 
we may call the ' real ’ capital in the 
business system. That consists of all sorts 
of marketable matter embodying labour, 
tools and machinery, buildings and ‘ im¬ 
provements,’ fuel and power, raw materials 
and manufactured goods in various pro¬ 
cesses towards completion, together with 
stocks of goods in the hands of merchants 
before they pass by purchase to consumers, 
thus ceasing to be capital. 

It will be observed that land, with its 
mineral and other resources, so far as it 
does not represent ' improvements,’ is not 
here classed as capital. But monetary 
investments and estimates of the capital 
in a concern include any land values which 
may have been acquired, and some 
economists have proposed to merge land 
in capita], instead of treating it as a 
separate factor in production. But on 
the whole it is more convenient to treat 
land separately, and confine capital to the 
embodiments of human labour. So also 


with the proposal to include in capital 
the acquired strength, skill, knowledge of 
workers, what is sometimes called ' human 
capital ’ ; it is too wide a departure from 
the ordinary way of looking at the 
business system to be accepted. 

But, before proceeding further, certain 
popular conceptions of capitalism and 
capitalist deserve attention. What of the 
' conflict between capital and labour,’ and 
the capitalist as he figures in the imagina¬ 
tion of the class-conscious worker ? Though 
there is sometimes a real conflict of in¬ 
terests between those who seek profit from 
investing their capital in a business and 
the wage earners in that business, the 
immediate conflict of the workers is 
always with the directors and the manage¬ 
ment. Under ordinary con¬ 
ditions of free competition Popular ideas 
it could not rightly be said of Capitalism 
that any conflict of in¬ 
terests existed between worker and 
capitalist, whether the latter were owner, 
manager or shareholder. For under 
such conditions profits or dividends would 
be kept at a subsistence level, as welt 
as wages, by competition in the market. 
Conflict could only arise when com¬ 
petition was restricted, or when a general 
boom in trade, or some special advantages 
in methods of production or in markets, 
put a business, or a whole industry, in a 
position to earn high profits. Labour 
would then seek to divert some of this 
surplus profit into higher wages. In a 
word, there is harmony between capital 
and labour when competitive conditions 
keep prices and dividends low, conflict 
where some ' surplus ' exists. 

The worker, not following these con¬ 
ditions of the market, and visualising a 
' bloated capitalist' driving to his office 
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in his Rolls Royce, olten falsely dramatises 
the real issue. Most ' capitalists ’ are not 
rich men, but small share or debenture 
holders in businesses where they have 
virtually no control, and the dividends 
they get (unless they have been lucky in 
their put chase) are usually ‘ the market 
rate.’ There are large unearned fortunes 
made under the capitalist system, but 
they are mostly taken by specially 
favoured groups of financiers and entre¬ 
preneurs, not by the rank and file of the 
owners of industrial capital, except in 
cases of inherited wealth. 

In any community that did not deliber¬ 
ately seek the simpler life of medieval 
poverty, whether socialist, communist or 
any other, capital in large quantities 
would be still required, and upon its 
adequate provision the progress of industry 
and the enlarged comforts of the people 
would depend. In that sense the perman¬ 
ence ot capitalism is a necessity of progress, 
however the control of capital may be 
shifted. A socialistic nation would require 
quite as much capital as a nation working 
under private enterprise—or even more, if 
capital were used wastefully. 

Power-driven machinery has been the 
chief instrument of modern capitalism. 
Amid a multitude of inventions and 
variations, modern machinery consists of 
three parts,which, though 
Chief instrument mechanically connected, 
of Capitalism’ are essentially distinct: 

the motor mechanism, 
the transmitting mechanism and the tool 
or working machine. Increased automatism 
lias constantly been added in the modern 
factory or works, pushing a larger pro¬ 
portion of the employees on to the care 
and control of machinery, a smaller 
proportion to mere machine feeding. 
Thus, though in its earlier stages modern 
capitalism narrowed and subdivided labour 
into small monotonous routine, its later 
stages often call for some skill, responsi¬ 
bility and judgement in the performance 
of operations which, by reason of some 
irregularity in material or process, require 
the human intelligence to intervene. 

Modem capitalism, no doubt, means 
for the ordinary worker less interesting, 
less varied, and less skilful labour than 
prevailed in an era of agriculture and 


handicraft; but for all that its net effect, 
at any rate in its later development, is 
humanising rather than the reverse. For, 
on the whole, the large town life is more 
interesting, and literally ' civilizing,’ than 
country life pursued under the old el¬ 
even modern conditions, and the town is a 
product of capitalism. Society, education, 
recreation, with a higher standard of con¬ 
sumption and some shortening of the work 
da}', are compensations for the routine 
workers and machine tenders, Moreover, 
as statistics show, the volume of employ¬ 
ment in purely mechanical processes is not 
increasing but diminishing in the advanced 
industries, and an increasing proportion 
of the occupied population finds employ¬ 
ment in transport and distributive work 
where there is some variety and some relief 
from mechanical routine. 

The second distinctive feature of 
capitalism is the expansion of markets 
which large-scale production 
and improved facilities of Expansion 
transport brought about, of Markets 
Before the days of modern 
capitalism most articles of food, clothing, 
furniture and other necessaries and 
conveniences of life were made at home, 
or within a few miles of home ; only 
a few raw materials, such as cotton 
and metals, together with some foreign 
luxuries like tea, silk and tobacco, came 
from distant parts. Now home pro¬ 
duction, save in remote rural places, 
has almost disappeared, and every towns¬ 
man, or villager, supplies his wants from 
distant countries whose very name he 
often docs not know. 

Two other necessary features of the 
new industrial order need mention. At 
the beginning of the eighteenth century 
joint-stock capital was very narrowly 
confined in its operations. The Funded 
Debt, the Bank of England and a few 
chartered companies for foreign trade, 
such as the East India and Hudson's Bay 
companies, yyere almost the only reliable 
investments on a large scale open to the 
saving public. Joint-stock enterprise in 
manufacture was virtually non-existent 
in the mid-century, one of the earliest 
instances being a company formed in 
1764 with a capital of £100,000, for 
manufacturing fine cambrics. Adam Smith 
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indicates the limits of joint-stock enter¬ 
prise in the later eighteenth century in 
the following passage : 

Tlie only trades which it seerns possible 
for a joint-stock company to carry on 
successfully, without an exclusive privilege, 
are those of which all the operations are 
capable of being reduced to what is called 
a loutine, or to such a uniformity of method 
as admits of little or no variation. Of this 
kind is, first, the banking trade ; secondly, 
the trade of insurance from fire and from sea- 
risks and capture in time of war ; thirdly, 
the trade of making and maintaining a 
navigable cut or canal ; and fourthly, the 
similar trade of bringing water for the supply 
of a great city. 

These limits were slow in breaking down 
before the demands of co-operative capital 
for manufacture and com- 

The unit merce. In the first half of 
of Capitalism the nineteenth century the 
law of unlimited liability, 
by which a shareholder became re¬ 
sponsible for the whole debts or losses 
of the company, restrained the more 
cautious investors. Not until limited 
liability was established in 1855 was 
the full stream of capitalistic finance 
free to do its fertilising work, first in 
railroads, shipping, mining, banking and 
insurance, next in the supply of munici¬ 
pally or privately owned local services, 
and finally in the rapid growth of in¬ 
dustrial and trading companies. The 
development of banking, investment and 
insurance companies is important, however, 
not merely as an example of joint-stock 
enterprise, but as the necessary financial 
instrument of the new capitalism gathering 
from ever wider areas and strata of 
population investable savings, ‘ and dis¬ 
tributing them in accordance with the 
needs of the various industries and 
countries as indicated by their comparative 
values in stock-exchange securities. 

These investments differ also in the 
conditions attached to them. The familiar 
distinction of ordinary and preference 
shares and debentures expresses different 
degrees of risk and of control, while bank 
credits play in many instances an im¬ 
portant part in assisting joint-stock 
businesses with short-time loans for 
running expenses. In some countries, 
especially in Germany, banks have played 
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a .much more important part in the 
initiation ol and participation in industrial 
and commercial enterprises. In Great 
Britain banks have played a smaller part, 
occasionally in underwriting issues of 
stocks, and normally in making advances 
for specified periods. 

The joint-stock business, the true unit 
of capitalism, thus constituted, is in its 
formal government a limited democracy ; 
it is controlled by the vote of shareholders 
at a general meeting, each share cairying 
a vote. Virtually, however, the govern¬ 
ment is vested in the board of directors, 
the personnel of which was in most cases 
largely self-appointed at the formation of 
the company, and can only be displaced 
with extreme difficulty as a result of 
conspicuous incompetence. In a large 
proportion of cases a managing director 
has autocratic power over the ordinary 
conduct of the business. The ordinary 
body of shareholders has neither the 
knowledge nor the desire to take any real 
part in the running of the business, or 
businesses, in which they have put their 
savings, while in many cases the ownership 
of shares is merely temporary and for 
speculative purposes. The speculation of 
stock exchanges has introduced a fluidity 
in ownership which greatly enhances the 
power of the few directors and large 
owners whose interests are permanent. 

The transformation of private businesses 
into companies has become very rapid in 
Great Britain and the United 
States. It serves several con- Joint-stock 
veniences. If financial assist- enterprise 
ance is needed from banks or 
other outside sources, share capital is a 
better security; and for purposes of 
inheritance and taxation the company 
form is more convenient. The number of 
registered companies in Great Britain 
trebled itself in the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. The only great branch 
of production lying almost entirely in in¬ 
dividual hands is agriculture. Mining, 
transport by land and sea, electric power, 
the staple manulactures, finance, wholesale 
distribution and an ever growing pro¬ 
portion of retail shopkeeping are joint- 
stock enterprises. Small employers and 
individual workers are, however, still 
found in large numbers in the building and 
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furniture trades, in some branches of the 
clothing trade and in subsidiary metal 
trades, as well as in certain luxury and 
peisonal services and in repair work. 

In America census figures show that 
in manufactures the proportion of the 
product turned out by ' corporations ’ 
amounts to some 90 per cent, of the total, 
while the proportion of wage earners thus 
employed stands at about the same 
figure. In other mdustiialised countries, 
especially in Germany, Japan, France, 
North Italy, Holland and Switzerland, the 
same tidal movement towards joint-stock 
capitalism is clearly discernible. 

A vast network of financial institutions, 
banks, investment, trust and insurance 
companies gathers in the 
Constant demand savings of individuals 
for new Capital throughout the civilized 
world and supplies the 
fresii capital continually needed to start 
new trades, enlarge or improve old 
trades, develop backward areas of 
the earth and equip them with docks, 
harbours, railroads and the fabric of 
civilized cities. As modern science speeds 
up invention in the technique of in¬ 
dustry, there is a constant demand for 
new adventuresome capital, and rapid 
fortunes often await those who arc first 
in the field. Huge tracts of the world, 
in particular Russia, China and South 
America, are ripe for capitalist develop¬ 
ment upon a scale that would absorb all 
the spare resources of the more developed 
West for the next generation. Certain 
essential raw materials, such as oil, 
rubber, copper, cotton, arc in such 
urgently growing demand that the whole 
earth is being ransacked to find increased 
supplies, and to this task great sums of 
new capital are consecrated. 

This growing mobility of capital has 
had important reactions on the structure 
of businesses and industries. When most 
businesses were in the hands of indivi¬ 
duals who worked them with their own 
resources, or with some occasional bank 
aid, their size and quality of equipment 
depended upon this limited finance, and 
one found in the same trade and the same 
locality a great variety of businesses 
of different magnitudes, some employing 
up-to-date machinery, others clinging to 


obsolete methods, because they could not 
alford to change. Under the new con¬ 
ditions, in most staple trades, the capital 
and labour tend to flow into business 
units of a moie or less uniform size and 
technical equipment. 

Thus, it is possible to talk of ‘ the 
representative business,’ and though there 
will he some businesses varying from this 
type (perhaps working some special patent 
or supplying some particular market), 
most of the capital employed in the trade 
will take this uniform shape. Among the 
spinning and weaving mills of Lancashire 
there is a representative mill, in respect of 
numbers of spindles and looms. This 
type is larger to-day than in 1900, but 
definitely, not indefinitely, larger. In each 
branch of work there is a size or type 
which is most favourable and economical 
in working. What applies to textile mills 
will apply more or less to other trades, in 
proportion as they arc standardised in 
methods of production and outside capital 
is freely? available. It is more difficult to 
find a fixed type in engineering, and 
businesses which supply the changing 
tastes of consumers, or where new methods 
of working are in process of discovery, 
cannot easily be brought under this rule. 

But it is right to realize that most 
manufacturing plants have some limit 
of size and capital expenditure, beyond 
which, or below which, it 
is not economical to work. Size limit of 
The rough idea that a Business Units 
large business can be con¬ 
ducted more profitably than a small one, 
because the overhead expenses are reduced 
per unit of the output, is only true up 
to a point, and that point stands 
differently in every sort of trade. 
This has an important bearing upon 
the tendency towards 1 concentration of 
capital.’ If it were generally true that 
the bigger a business, the lower are its 
costs of production, it would seem to 
follow that bigger businesses would drive 
smaller ones out of the field and that 
every industry would gravitate towards a 
monster trust which would wield the 
power of a monopoly. 

Since this is held to be the chief menace 
that capitalism presents to the world, it is 
worth while inquiring how much truth it 
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contains. The fact that in most trades 
there is a limit to the size of a productive 
plant, due partly to economy in distribu¬ 
tion of power, partly to conditions of 
efficient management, does not settle the 
problem of the tendency towards 
monopoly. For, though it may not pay 
to put up a plant of more than a certain 
size, it may pay a company to own and 
work a large number of these representa¬ 
tive plants, and so it might come to pass 
that a big concern could monopolise a trade 
by reason of its financial strength. A big 
concern, with large capital and greater 
facilities for obtaining more if required, is 
in a stronger position for meeting trade 
emergencies and fluctuations than a small 
one-mill concern, however well equipped 
for production. The big concern can often 
organize its purchases of materials and its 
market more advantageously; it can 
employ expert scientists and scrap its 
out-of-date machinery more easily. In a 
word, the financial is usually much larger 
than the technical limit of efficiency. 

It will, however, generally be agreed that 
there is some limit even to this larger type 
of business. Certain wastes are engen¬ 
dered in a very big business, due chiefly 
to the human limitations of 

Size limit the managing personnel. A 
of Monopolies single brain cannot function 
with full efficiency when 
the number and intricacy of the 
business issues are too great. How far does 
this consideration supply an adequate 
safeguard against monopoly ? The loose 
way in which the term monopolist, 
like the term millionaire, is flung about 
to express the envy and distrust of 
small traders towards their more suc¬ 
cessful rivals does not relieve us from 
the task of ascertaining how far 
capitalism does run towards monopoly, 
and of inquiring what the dangers of 
monopoly are and how they can be met. 

In Ins work, Trusts in British Industry, 
Morgan Rees distinguishes four mono¬ 
polies—natural, legal, social and artificial: 

Thus a natural monopoly would be one in 
some natural product such as oil or salt; 
a legal one that granted by law, such as a 
patent for a machine, or process, or a copy¬ 
right ; a social monopoly would be of the 
kind that provides public services such as 
the post office or a water company; while, 
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lastly, artificial monopolies are those which 
are due to industrial organization and 
financial power 

The economic problem of capitalism is 
chiefly concerned with the last order. It 
is, however, right to add that few mono¬ 
polies are purely ‘ artificial ’ Most of the 
strong American trusts, for example, are 
rooted partly in strong finance and 
organization, partly 
also in preferential Trusts & Monopolies 
access to raw in America 
materials or to trans¬ 
port facilities or to tat iff protection The 
Standaid Oil, the United States Steel 
Coiporation, the Sugar Tiust are cases of 
this mixed origin. Mere size of plant or of 
capital seldom, if ever, suffices to explain 
the origin and success of a trust. In 
America access to the best available raw 
materials, coupled with some ‘ pull ’ upon 
the railroads, enabled the earlier trust 
makers to grow until they obtained so 
large a share of the market that other 
smaller independent businesses found it 
safer to follow their lead in price fixing, 
instead of attempting to compete. 

The trust, an American invention, was 
a device whereby hitherto competing 
companies agieed to accept from a body of 
' trustees ' certificates in lieu of shares in 
their several concerns, and to ieceive 
dividends from a common pool representing 
the united profits of all the businesses, 
This device was declared illegal, but the 
name ‘ trust' stuck to the various sorts 
of combine, ' holding company ' or other 
method of substituting combination for 
competition, Until the close of the nine¬ 
teenth century successful trusts were very 
few, but since that time a very large 
proportion of manufacturing, mining, 
transport and communications in America 
has been brought under some strong single 
financial control. 

But the term trust is still loosely used, 
and though in most cases there is a strong 
price-fixing power and some control of 
markets, in very few instances is there 
anything like complete monopoly. Trusts 
are sometimes classified as horizontal 
and vertical, the former consisting of 
combinations of businesses performing 
the same productive operation, foi instance 
shoe-machinery making; the latter linking 
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up the various processes by which raw 
materials, for instance iron and steel, 
are converted into finished goods, tools, 
machines, furniture, etc. There is nothing 
contradictoiv in the processes, hut con¬ 
venience sometimes decides for one, some¬ 
times for the other, and the modern 
tendency lavouis the simpler process of 
combining films specialised to a particulai 
line of work, though m some trades, such 
as metals and machine making, there 
remains a disposition to control some 
good supply of law materials or power. 

Besides the American trust, the German 
' cartel ’ has sprung into quick prominence. 

Long before the war many 
The German branches of German pro- 
Cartel system duction had formed them¬ 
selves into selling syndicates 
for fixing prices and common marketing 
arrangements, both domestic and foreign. 
In certain scientific products, especially 
synthetic dyes, chemicals, photographic 
apparatus and scientific instruments, 
this trade organization became so efficient 
as to secure something approaching a 
world monopoly. Since the war the cartel 
system has been both extended and 
intensified. Combination has for practi¬ 
cal purposes superseded competition in 
most staple industries, and the five com¬ 
prehensive trusts of coal, electricity, 
potash, textiles and steel dominate the 
industries of the country. 

In Great Britain the art o£ combination 
has pursued no single path. The Com¬ 
mittee on Trusts, which reported in 1917, 
described various methods by which the 
members of a trade got together to 
regulate prices and maintain ‘ a reasonable 
profit.’ Some of them were loose and 
informal, ‘ gentlemen’s alliances,’ trade 
associations for stopping price cutting and 
preventing over-production. But many 
of these associations had fixed meetings 
and committees for the regulation of their 
local or national trades. Some of them 
fixed output, leaving prices to take care of 
themselves ; others fixed prices only. But 
the tendency even before the war was 
towards a form of combination that 
regulated both output and prices and 
established selling agencies, while a more 
complete consolidation, approaching to the 
American trust, was formed in certain 
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textile, metal, chemical and builders’ 
furnishing trades. 

The war, of course, did much to facil¬ 
itate and accelerate this movement. 
Advisory committees and trade associa¬ 
tions were organized to control prices and 
regulate production. War finance made 
it impossible to get capital for new enter¬ 
prises, and the large profits made by many 
firms were put into an extension of their 
works and an acquisition of weaker com¬ 
peting businesses. Conferences of manu¬ 
facturers led to concerted plans, and the 
after-result was a series of amalgamations. 

The same movements towards combina¬ 
tion and association are plainly visible in 
the distributing trades. Here the stores 
and the multiple shop are taking an in¬ 
creasing share of retail business, while the 
chemist, stationer, oilman, draper, china 
store display an increasingly miscella¬ 
neous lot of wares. Only in the higher 
grades of quality and 

fashion docs the nicely Combinations 

differentiated shopman still of Middlemen 

survive. Shops in an ever 

increasing number are tied to some 
manufacturing firm, as in the boot and 
shoe trade, or are virtually the agents 
of some wholesale manufacturer or 
furnisher, who supplies the packet goods 
they sell and regulates the prices. Organ¬ 
izations of food vendors arc rife in all 
towns and are stated to restrict supplies 
(sometimes by destroying surpluses) in 
order to maintain high prices, especially 
in the. perishable commodities of fish, 
fruit and vegetables. 

Much of this concentration of business 
is obviously waste-saving, and when suffi¬ 
cient competition survives is serviceable 
to consumers. But the temptation to 
maintain high profits and prices is irre¬ 
sistible when the vendors of any par¬ 
ticular commodity can easily get together, 
and the passing of a large proportion of a 
local trade into the hands of a few big 
firms tends towards more or less regular 
price arrangements as the sole alternative 
to cut-throat competition. 

As might have been anticipated, banking 
and insurance are two economic activities 
which have lent themselves to a high 
degree of concentration. The grip of 
bankers and financiers over the credit 
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machine, and thus over industry in every 
advanced country, is growing stronger. 

In 1890 the number of joint-stock banks 
in England and Wales was 104 ; in 1900 
it had fallen to 77 ; in 1914 to 38 ; in 1924 
to 18, and, of these, five held 84 per cent, 
of the aggregate deposit and current 
accounts. In the insurance world, while 
competition for business is kept up, the 
terms on which the business shall be done, 
and the distribution and pooling of risks, 
impose a measure of monopoly greater 
than that prevailing in any other market. 

But the concentration of banking and 
insurance has a much farther-reaching 
influence than the similar structural change 
in any other department of economic life. 
For money and credit are the life blood of 
the whole system. It is on this account 
that, not in socialistic circles only, but 
among sober-minded, practical business 
men, a grave feeling of uneasiness attaches 
to the growth of a ' money power ’ 
which, through the ramifications of invest¬ 
ments and the manipulation of credit, 
wields a power of life and death over whole 
industries and provinces of the earth. 

Not once, but in a score of instances, 
bankers have forcibly intervened, for good 
or evil, in matters of high political as 
'well as economic moment. The collapse 
and recovery of national monetary systems, 
the supply or refusal of 

Danger of a necessary? capital to broken 
'Money Power’ countries, the liquidation 
of international indebted¬ 
ness, the general work of restoration 
after the war have turned mainly on 
the action of a few great financial 
magnates in London, Paris, Berlin and 
New York. Though the British banks 
have never taken the directly active part 
in promoting and financing industrial 
enterprises which Continental banks have 
done, their control of credit gives them 
an immense power over the conduct of 
business. 

It is, therefore, not unnatural that 
in periods of trade depression many 
critics should find the fundamental defect 
of capitalism in the ‘ money power.’ We 
have, it is contended, no proper security 
in a monetary system conducted by private 
financiers for profit that the volume of 
purchasing power shall expand or contract 
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in accordance with the needs of trade 
and the consuming public. Bankers' 
policy, it is claimed, is not directed by a 
clear sense of the monetary needs of the 
community. Especially are they charged 
with curbing and contracting the activity 
and productivity of industry in order 
to maintain high prices and high profits 
in the businesses which they control or 
finance. This criticism receives a plausible 
support from evidence which indicates 
that, while the general industry of Great 
Britain suffered from depression and un¬ 
employment in the post-war years, tlic 
banking business throve. 

Many authoritative economists have 
associated themselves with some aspect 
of this attack upon 
financial capitalism, Attacks on 

urging that the supply Financial Capitalism 
of bank money and 
the direction of the flow of capital 
shall be brought under public supervision 
and control. If capitalism were a purely 
national concern, this demand for the 
control of money might appear a tolerably 
simple matter, having regaul to the 
concentration of the banking business in 
so few hands. But capitalism and the 
investment market are world phenomena. 
Countless thousands of citizens in Great 
Britain and America are part-owners of 
lands, railroads, minerals, factories, muni¬ 
cipal plants and public revenues in all 
parts of the world. 

In 1914 the total amount of British 
capital invested abroad was estimated at 
about £4,000,000,000, French foreign 
capital at £1,800,000,000, German at 
£1,200,000,000. The financing of the 
Great War, however, materially affected 
these sums, reducing the British sum by 
perhaps £1,000,000,000 and almost wiping 
out the French and German investments. 
British losses have already been made 
good to a large extent, though annual 
receipts from investments abroad are less 
than before the war. Germany, of course, 
is becoming a debtor nation on a constantly 
increasing scale, since her reparation 
payments fire effected, not out of her 
balance in foreign trade, but by loans 
and advances* from abroad, principally 
from America. Similarly, France finds 
great difficulty in paying even the reduced 
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interest on her foreign debts out of her 
own resources. 

The United States stands out as the 
greatest representative of triumphant 
capitalism. Duiing and since the war 
she has not only paid off the bulk of her 
indebtedness to Europe in respect of the 
large sums advanced for the making of 
her railways and the early development 
of her manufactures, but she has assumed 
the first place as a foreign investor. Most 
of the money for the re-establishmcnt of 
central Europe was found in America, 
whose high tariff policy compels her to 
re-invest in Europe, or elsewhere, the 
large sums due to her for war loans, 
and any surpluses from her large and 
growing export trade. Thus the United 
States’ boasted political isolation is coun¬ 
tered by enlarged economic stakes in 
Europe, South America and the Ear East. 

But international capitalism is taking 
a more formal shape in the growing co¬ 
operation of capitalist groups 
International in the advanced industrial 
Co-operation countries. Banking and 
finance for a very long time 
past have had a strongly international 
character, Money being the most fluid 
form of capital, it has been convenient 
for the great financiers to place branches 
and agencies in foreign countries, and 
to co-operate with foreign financial 
groups in large undertakings. A striking 
example has been the Chinese Consortium, 
by which banking groups in Europe 
and America have agreed to pursue a 
common policy in loans to China, acting 
with the consent and aid of their national 
governments. 

But the biggest new step in international 
capitalism is.tlie extension of the cartel. 
For some time before the war agreements 
were made in branches of the metal trades 
between groups of manufacturers in dif¬ 
ferent countries, and a few trusts, ranging 
from explosives to cotton thread, were 
successfully established. The Committee 
on Commercial and Industrial Policy after 
the war thus reports the pre-war situation : 

British combinations and firms have in 
a number of instances been parties to 
international agreements for the delimitation 
of markets and the regulation of prices. A 
well-known case is that of the International 


Rail Syndicate, and other examples relate 
to such diverse commodities as wue-nettmg, 
aniline oil and sulphur black and some other 
chemical products, glass bottles, tobacco 
and certain non-ferrous metals 

After the temporary interruption of the 
war this international capitalism is taking 
clearer shape. The deliberate policy pur¬ 
sued in Germany, with governmental 
backing, for the organization of all leading 
industries into national cartels has had 
considerable effect as an example to other 
countries, called upon cither to light these 
cartels in the world market or to come to 
terms with them by forming similar national 
organizations, and linking up with one 
another. The revival of the steel cartel 
on the Continent is the first-fruit of the 
movement, and the coal situation is for 
many a lesson in the necessity of national 
co-ordination, in order to come to some 
agreement which shall enable the industry 
in the different producing countries to 
mobilise its output and regulate its prices. 
Cut-throat competition, violently fluctu¬ 
ating prices, unreliable employment are 
relics of economic barbarism which capi¬ 
talism must eliminate if it is to survive. 

The attack upon capitalism, as business 
organized for private profit, has taken 
several shapes. Whole-hog socialism is 
discussed in Chapter 185, but wherever 
the experiment has 
been seriously under- Attempts to 

taken it has hitherto subvert Capitalism 
proved a failure, 

Indeed, the general tendency throughout 
Europe is in the direction of more public 
regulation, but the limitation of publicly 
conducted enterprises to a few funda¬ 
mental industries and other services, either 
of national or local extent. On the other 
hand, the Consumers’ Co-operative Move¬ 
ment, with its organization of wholesale 
and retail trade, supplemented by a 
limited amount of co-operative produc¬ 
tion, lias bitten sharply into capitalism at 
certain points, controlling a large and 
growing volume of business, the profits of 
which are returned to the consumers. In 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, Ireland 
and parts of Russia much agriculture has 
taken on a co-operative shape, especially 
for purchase of materials and machinery 
and for marketing. 
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Enthusiastic co-operators have some¬ 
times envisaged co-operation as replacing 
capitalism over the general body of 
industrial operations. But there is little 
solid support for such a vision. Pro¬ 
ducers’ co-operation has taken but shallow 
root in Great Britain, or any great indus¬ 
trial country. In few cases do workers 
on a farm, in a factory or mine or in any 
other capitalist business seem able or 
willing to save enough to buy any substan¬ 
tial holding in the business, or to launch 
out for themselves in a new enterprise. 
Their earnings as a rule leave little margin 
out of which the considerable capital 
needed to ensure success can be provided, 
and these small savings are generally 
needed for acute family emergencies. 
Moreover, the wage-earning life seldom 
gives a sufficient insight into the conduct 
of a successful modern business to fit the 
manual worker for effective participation 
in the management. 

Others seek to remove the barriers 
between the capitalist and the wage earner 
by schemes of profit sharing and co¬ 
partnership, which are intended to enlist 
the interests of the workers in the high 
productivity and the monetary success 
of the business. It is, however, doubtful 
whether either of these methods is suit¬ 
able for general application. 

Scheme of Profit sharing has been 
Profit Sharing successful in certain mono¬ 
polistic industries, such as 
gasworks, and in special cases where 
the personal enthusiasm and generosity 
of the employers have been inspiring 
elements. But recurrent periods of bad 
trade, in which there was no ‘ profit ’ 
to divide, have proved fatal to many 
experiments, and the suspicion of 
trade unions at attempts to break the 
' solidarity of labour ' is a deterrent in¬ 
fluence. Co-partnership, if it is to harmon-* 
ise the interests of capital and labour, 
implies that large sections of the employees 
become shareholders to such an extent 
that they can influence policy. Bonus 
shares not endowed with voting power 
do not fulfil this test, and there is very 
little opportunity for British workers to 
effect enough savings to become substan¬ 
tial ordinary shareholders in the business 
where they work. 


In America, where wages and possible 
savings are much higher, successful at¬ 
tempts have been made to induce employ¬ 
ees to invest in the telephone, telegraph 
and other quasi-public co-operations, and 
the steel trust and other large businesses 
advertise the wide distribution of their 
shares among their employees. But there 
is no general disposition of workers to 
invest their savings in this way, and Such 
savings as they make go largely into 
houses or pass through labour banks, 
insurance or investment companies into 
the general body of invested capital. If 
the cleavage between the owning and the 
working classes is to disappear by any 
wide and considerable ditfusion of property 
among the workers, the possible margin for 
saving of wages must be a good deal larger 
than it is now in any European country. 

In Britain and throughout Europe 
capitalism seems likely in the near future 
to undergo considerable 
modifications. State and Municipal and 
municipal ownership will State Ownership 
continue to gain ground 
in such fundamental industries as trans¬ 
port, mining, electric power, banking 
and insurance, while in the operation 
of these public industries central 
bureaucracy may to some considerable 
extent be replaced by local managing 
bodies upon which labour will be repre¬ 
sented. If, as is likely, the improved 
organization of big business in general 
passes into the form of cartels or other 
combinations, some effective public super¬ 
vision and control, both in the interest of 
consumers and of other industries, must 
be devised, so as to prevent the price 
control exercised by these cartels being 
abused. In other industries, less developed 
in structure and competitive in character, 
private capitalism will continue to have a 
wide field for initiative and enterprise. 

If, as some hold, the political state is 
congenitally unfit for performing the 
difficult and delicate work of this control, 
the world will have to reconcile itself to the 
control of economic life by big financial 
and industrial groups organizing produc¬ 
tion for profit, with such consideration for 
the interests of workers and the consuming 
public as humanity, fear or some dim sense 
of social service may evoke. 
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Sir Joseph John Thomson (loft), born near Manchester m 185G, was educated at Cambridge, where 
he became a lecturer and piofcssor To his brilliant researches are due the epoch-making discovery 
of the electron and the piesont state of knowledge concerning matter. It is to Max Planck fright) 
that wc mainly owe the quantum theory and investigations mto the propagation of energy. 



Modern conceptions of cosmogony and stellar physics have been largely achieved as a result of the 
investigations of Sir James Jeans (left), who was awarded the Royal Astronomical Society’s Gold 
Medal m 1922. Arthur Stanley Eddington (light), appointed Plumian professor of astionomy at 
Cambridge m 1913, is celebialed as the enunciator of the so-called principle of indeterminacy which 
bears on the geometrical properties of space, 

CONTRIBUTORS TO MODERN KNOWLEDGE OF THE MATERIAL UNIVERSE 
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THE NEW PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 

A Sketch of modern Progress in clarifying fundamental Problems 
of Physics with a Discussion of Relativity and Physical Symbolism 

By HUGH ELLIOT 

Author ol Modem Science and Materialism, etc. 

outstanding characteristic of the sions reached of profound philosophic 
twentieth century has been the vast import. Thirdly, there is the principle of 
' d expansion of philosophical physics, relativity, which must rank up to date as 
From the wide morasses of nieta- the greatest philosophical discoveiy of 
physics a great extent of territory has been the century. Problems of life and mind 
reclaimed and added to the province of have undergone no corresponding advance, 
physics. The result is that the philosophy Of the true causes of evolution (see page 
of this century has become, more than 4529) we are still as ignorant as before, 
ever before, associated with science. In- The nature of mind has not been further 
dependent systems of philosophy have illuminated, though the relation of mind 
arisen from time to time ; the most and body is better understood, 
notable is that of Bergson, which for a The extent and nature of the universe 
brief period even acquired popularity, are subjects that have already been treated 
Bergson's system professed to be founded incidentally in Chapter I on the Birth of 
on science, but it never succeeded in the World, so that only 
attracting the support of scientific workers, a summary of the most Limitation of the 
It was highly speculative and metaphysical significant facts need be stellar universe 
and owed its success more to the literary given here. The ancient 
and oratorical powers of the author than question was whether the stars occupy 
to any firm scientific foundation. a limited poition of space, or whether 

There has indeed been no room for they continue ad infinitum, so that if 

transcendental philosophy of the old- there are no limits to space there is 

fashioned kind. The discoveries of science no limit either to the number of stars, 
have in two decades taught us more about This question has now received a very 

the nature of the universe than we had definite answer. It is found that the 

learned in two millennia of metaphysical more deeply we probe into the remoter 
speculation. Those interested in the ulti- portions of space the scarcer do the stars 
mate problems of the universe find more become. This conclusion has no relation 
to satisfy them in the conclusions ol to the greater difficulty of seeing them, but 
modern science than they could ever find represents the actual fact that the stars 
in philosophy ; and, although ' ultimate ’ at very great distances thin out, until at 
questions remain as heretofore unanswered 9till greater distances there are probably 
and unanswerable, so' much real progress none left at all. The tmiverse of stars 
has been made towards allaying curiosity thus represents an island poised in the 
that speculative metaphysics has‘'gone midst of space. The island is conceived 
entirely out of favour. as being of the shape of a bun; that is to 

The progress made has been along say, the stars range for much greater dis- 
severaHines. First, much has been dis- fauces in one plane than they do in other 
covered concerning the nature of the directions. It is not possible to fix a 
universe, as disclosed by powerful tele- definite boundary, for the stars thin out 
scopes, and the position of the Earth in gradually; but they extend about five 
the universe. Secondly, the constitution times as far in one plane as they do in 
of matter has been explored, and conclu- directions at right angles to this plane. 
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The absolute distances are fabulously 
great. One way of stating distances is in 
terms of the time taken by light to travel se 
space. Light travels at about 186,000 
miles a second ; travelling at this velocity, 
the distance which it covers in one year is 
called a light-year. The most remote stars 
of our island universe are about 27,000 
light-years away ; in the direction of the 
shorter axis of the system, the most remote 
stais are about 5,400 light-years away. 

If the stellar universe is limited, it 
follows that the number of stars must 
also be finite. The most powerful tele¬ 
scope in the world is at Mount Wilson in 
California (see page 58) ; and it is esti¬ 
mated that this telescope can detect 
about 1,000 million stars. Naturally there 
is a far greater number, too faint for 
detection, and it is believed that the total 
number is of the order of 30,000 million. 

These stars all belong to one gigantic 
system or universe, the boundary of which 
is marked by the Milky Way, and which 
is therefore called the 
Nature of the Galactic System. This 
Galactic System system is not merely a 
random collection of stars, 
but a connected whole, probably having 
a common origin. The stars are thickest- 
near the middle, and most sparsely scat¬ 
tered near the edge; but even where 
they are packed closest they are still four 
or live light-years distant from each other. 
Their movements within the system also 
indicate a common origin, with a general 
tendency to rotation about the axis of 
the Galaxy. The age of the stars is con¬ 
sidered to be of the order of from five 
to ten million million years, 

The stellar universe does not comprise 
all the objects visible through large tele-, 
scopes. At far greater distances than any 
yet dealt with other bodies are discernible 
of the most gigantic proportions. These 
objects, whose nature is investigated in 
Chapter I, are the spiral nebulae. Their 
mass is of the order of a thousand million 
suns; their volume is of the order of the 
Galactic System itself, The nearest of 
them is distant nearly a million light-years, 
and the farthest that can be seen about 
140 million light-years. Within that range 
there are believed to lie about two million 
nebulae at more or less uniform distances 


from each other. The Earth is but one of 
many planets, going round the Sun ; the 
Sun is one of thirty thousand million 
stars, comprising the stellar universe ; the 
stellar universe is one of two million other 
universes ; and what there may be beyond 
is outside the range even of speculation. 

Modern theory suggests that all the 
nebulae are of about the same age, and that 
they also may have had a common origin, 
That origin may have been an excessively 
attenuated gas spreading through the 
whole of space, as we know it; for calcu¬ 
lations show that such a gas would break 
up into masses of about the sizes and 
distances apart actually found in the 
nebulae. The nebulae in their turn would 
break up into other masses of about the 
sizes and distances of the stars. The 
origin of the solar system, however, is 
conceived of somewhat differently, as set 
forth in pages 66-76 of Chapter I, where 
the ' tidal theory ' is enunciated. 

One circumstance of profound philo¬ 
sophic interest—also a cardinal conclusion 
of Chapter I—is that the whole process of 
stellar evolution involves 
the disintegration of matter. Disintegration 
The material substance of of matter 

the universe is uniformly 
wasting. The processes which we witness 
cannot therefore have been going on for 
ever. They are but a phase, which must- 
some time have had-a beginning and will 
some time have an end. But of what are 
they a phase ? If matter is perpetually 
vanishing out of existence, and if no con¬ 
trary process has ever either been observed 
or imagined, how was it originally created ? 
To that problem modern science gives 
not the slightest clue, nor should we be 
surprised thereby. Unimaginable as are 
the magnitudes and distances which we 
have described, they may be but a speck 
by comparison with some other order of 
existences, far beyond the range of our 
possible knowledge. And in this other 
order of existences there may occur the 
complement of the processes which we 
now witness. Man is usually surprised to 
find that his new discoveries do not explain 
everything. All that we can ascertain is 
the kind of process now occurring in our 
particular corner of space; and all we 
can infer is that in some other part 
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of space or in some other period of time 
other processes must be occurring, or 
have occurred, radically different from 
anything of which we have cognizance 

Increasing knowledge of the size and 
nature of the universe is not the only in¬ 
fluence in determining the tendencies of 
modern thought. Researches into the 
ultimate constitution of matter have been 
so profound and fruitful of discovery that 
they have given a new direction and 
impetus to philosophy. Philosophy is 
being dragged in the wake of physics ; and 
science has begun to incorporate new 
conceptions, which were formerly held to 
be the subject matter of metaphysics. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
the atomic theory (see page 4525) was 
established as a fact. Matter was shown 
to consist of an incon- 
Overthrow of the ceivablc quantity of 
Atomic Theory molecules; the mole¬ 
cules again were com¬ 
posed of still smaller units, called 
atoms. Ninety-two kinds of atom, and 
ninety-two alone, were recognized as 
existing on the earth. From the various 
combinations of these atoms all molecules 
were formed; and matter as we know it 
was merely a vast collection of molecules. 

The atoms themselves were imagined as 
hard, spherical, incredibly minute balls of 
matter. Any object, such as a table, was 
thus conceived as consisting of an infinity 
of tiny billiard balls flying about in empty 
space. If it were possible to magnify the 
structure of matter sufficiently, it was sup¬ 
posed, these little balls would actually be 
seen. The theory certainly seemed odd, 
but was perfectly intelligible. It amounted 
to this, that matter is really discontinuous. 
It consisted of an incredible multitude of 
small particles ; but these small particles 
were still composed of ’ matter.’ 

The twentieth century has completely 
overthrown this simple scheme. Research 
has been concentrated-on the composition 
of the atom ; and it has been found that, 
so far from being merely a speck of plain 
matter, it has a constitution so remarkable 
as to upset some of the firmest conclusions 
of science, philosophy and common sense. 
The science of the nineteenth century 
ended with the atom ; the science of the 
twentieth century begins with the atom. 


All atoms are found to consist of two 
essential parts: a central nucleus, called 
the ' proton,’ and one or more ' electrons ’ 
revolving round it. An electron has only 
about the two-thousandth part of the 
weight of the atom. It is the seat of 
an enormously powerful charge of negative 
electricity. The proton is far smaller, but 
has a mass comparable to that of an 
atom. It is the seat of a correspondingly 
immense charge of positive electricity. 

In the previous century mass was 
defined as ' quantity of matter.’ But 
another astonishing discovery of physics 
was that mass was conferred 
also by electric charge ; and, The electron 
on reckoning up the size of not material 
an electron and the electric 
charge upon it, it was found that the 
electric charge alone was sufficient, or 
almost sufficient, to account for the whole 
mass of the electron. In other words, an 
electron is not in the . ordinary sense a 
particle of matter at all: it is a particle 
of electricity, and matter appears to have 
vanished altogether. It is merely a gross 
appearance based upon electrical energy. 

The Victorian doctrine of the inde¬ 
structibility of matter likewise fell. Elec¬ 
trons can and do vanish out of existence, 
giving rise to radiation which travels away 
into the depths of space. The substance 
of the stars, as we have seen, is gradually 
disappearing. In its place waves spread 
out through space, some of which are in 
the form which we know as light. The 
old distinction between matter and energy 
has broken down; for energy also has 
properties formerly attributed to matter 
alone. Rays of light are deflected by 
gravitation; and an estimate can be 
formed of how many tons of sunlight fall 
upon the Earth in the course of a day. 

For a brief period it was supposed that 
electrons • represented the final stage in 
the analysis of matter, but their pre¬ 
eminence has turned out to be short¬ 
lived. Hitherto we have dealt purely 
with particles, always smaller and smaller, 
but still imaginable in our mind’s eye. It 
is now suggested that electrons are ' dis¬ 
turbed areas ’ in space caused by the 
convergence and coalescence of waves in 
an imaginary ‘sub-aether.’ Another point 
must be mentioned on account of its 
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profound philosophic interest; namely, 
that they seem in a peculiar way to be 
outside the laws of science altogether. 

The principle involved is called by 
Eddington ' the principle of indeter¬ 
minacy. ’ If an electron is a moving 
particle, it would appear that at anv 
given instant it must have 

Principle of a definite position and a 
Indeterminacy definite Velocity, both of 
which might be defined if 
the measuring appliances of science were 
sufficiently refined. They are sufficiently 
refined, but they give an apparently 
unintelligible conclusion. The position 
can be ascertained with gieat exactness, 
but the measurement of velocity immedi¬ 
ately becomes vague. So also the velocity 
can be measured with great exactness, 
but only at the expense of vagueness in 
position. The discrepancy is not due to 
any imperfection of scientific appliances ; 
it is in the nature of the object itself. 
To affirm that a particle has at a given 
moment a ceitain position and a certain 
velocity, both precisely defined, corres¬ 
ponds to a very clear idea in the human 
mind, but to nothing in the objective 
universe. 

We here impinge upon the principle 
of relativity, and before embarking on that 
theory a word of caution may be useful. 
In the older science we might not be able 
actually to see the objects described, but 
we could always form an imaginary 
model of them. Models indeed were 
constructed showing the atoms within the 
molecule, and the electrons within the 
atom. All that we had to do was to 
reduce them in imagination to infinitesimal 
dimensions ; and we had then a real idea 
of what they were supposed to represent. 
But, in the light of relativity, no models 
are possible. Models are replaced by 
symbols; and from a world of concrete 
images we pass into a world of symbolism. 
Models can be constructed, but they are 
lame and inept. The difficulty found in 
grasping relativity is due to our inherent 
tendency to work in visual images ; it is 
not due to any real difficulty in the 
subject itself. 

Imagine that there existed in the 
universe only one body, poised in the 
midst ol universal emptiness. Suppose it 


was desired to ascertain whether this 
body was in motion or not, how should 
we set about it ? Every physical process 
occurring on the body would be the same, 
whether it was in a state of motion or of 
rest. The Earth, for instance, is moving 
round the Sun, and is also moving at high 
velocity tluough space with the lest of the 
solar system, but neither ol these motions 
can be detected by anything occurring on 
the Eai til’s surface. On a solitary body 
in the universe there would be a complete 
absence of any internal evidence of motion. 
Neither would there be any external 
evidence. It would not be getting nearer 
to anything nor farther from anything, 
since we have assumed that there is 
nothing else in the universe. In short, 
the conception of motion would be 
spin ious. We might with equal propriety 
ahum that it was at rest, or that it was 
moving a thousand nulcs a second. 
Neither statement would mean anything, 
nor correspond to any objective fact. 

But now suppose that there are two 
bodies; the conception of motion imme¬ 
diately arises. For they may be getting 
nearer to one another, 
or farther olf. And if Motion and size 
there are a number of mere abstractions 
bodies, their relative 
motion can be perceived. Motion is a 
relation between separate bodies. This 
is expressed by saying that all motion is 
relative. Absolute motion is an abstrac¬ 
tion in words, with no real meaning. 

Size is also an abstraction. If there 
were just one body in the universe, there 
would be no meaning in saying that it is 
large or small. Size only takes a meaning 
when two things are compared. One 
thing may be larger or smaller than 
another, but there is no such thing as 
absolute size. 

Conception of time is in the same case. 
If no change ever occurred in our single 
body in the universe, it is clear that to 
specify a second or an hour or a year would 
have no kind of meaning. Time only 
begins to arise when events occur whose 
duration can be compared. Even then it 
can only be said that one event lasts 
longer or shorter than another, Absolute 
time is another verbal abstraction which 
has no counterpart in reality. 
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Ein.'tein, whose photograph appears in page 4704—this is a 
portrait clone in 1920 by Hermann Struck—was the first to 
resolve the problem raised by the famous Michelson-Morley 
experiment on the propagation of light ; his solution (1905) 
is called the special theory of relativity. The general theory 
(r9t5) embraces ail natural phenomena, especially gravitation. 
from An ‘tern, Das Reialivildtsllicorie, F. V :cwe% & Sohn, Verlng 


For our own personal con¬ 
venience we have set up 
standards of distance and of 
time. We have yards and 
miles, and we have seconds 
and hours. But these arc no 
more absolute than the space 
and time which they set forth 
to measure. In different cir¬ 
cumstances they may measure 
quite different things. 

Suppose that a balloon is 
sailing in the wind and a 
stone is dropped from it to 
the surface of the earth, an 
observer in the balloon, look¬ 
ing downwai ds, will see it fall 
plumb beneath him. It will 
appear to follow a straight 
line downwards. But to an 
observer standing on the earth 
it will appear to describe a 
parabola. F01 while falling to 
the eaith it still possesses the 
motion which it had in the 
balloon; and, though the point 
at which it strikes the earth is 
still directly under the balloon, 
that point is a considerable 
distance from the point at 
which it would have landed 
had it fallen ' in a straight 
line-’ downwards. The path 
described by the stone appears 
to one observer as a straight 
line and to the other as a curve. 

Which is right ? 

Both of them are right from 
their own point of view: neither is 
right in any absolute sense. To observers 
differently situated, the stone may appear 
to describe any kind of peculiar curve. 
No point of view is more fundamental than 
any other. But we live upon the surface 
of the earth, under certain conditions, 
and it is convenient for us to take the 
point of view of an observer on the 
earth. Convenience is the sole criterion. 
There is nothing absolute about a straight 
line. From the absolute point of view, 
it is just as much curved as straight; 
in the same way that a single body 
poised in the universe may be regarded 
as being at rest or in motion, with equal 
propriety and equal futility. 


The standards of space and time which 
we adopt for our own convenience work 
exceedingly well, so long as we do not 
attempt to apply them under conditions 
very different from those in which we 
live. But as soon as we pass this limita¬ 
tion peculiar things appear to happen. 
It is found that a body travelling through 
space at very high velocity (relative to 
ourselves) becomes shortened in the direc¬ 
tion of motion. A book flying through 
space sideways would become thinner; if 
it was travelling lengthways it would 
become shorter. But, viewed by an 
observer on that other body, it is we 
who are flying through space, and it is 
we who are becoming flattened in the 
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direction of our motion. Which is right ? 
Both arc right from their own point 
of view : neither is right in any absolute 
sense. Length is purely relative ; except 
as a standard of comparison, it has no 
real meaning. 

The same discrepancies arise with time. 
At two bodies, remote in space, two events 
take place. Which happened first ? If 
wc observe under particular conditions 
from one point of space, we may form a 
different verdict from that which we 
should have formed under other condi¬ 
tions elsewhere. But which really hap¬ 
pened first ? The question is futile—like 
asking whether a given trajectory is a 
curve or a straight line. It is either, 
according to the point of view. There is 
no absolute answer to be given. 

The fact is that, to suit our own conve¬ 
nience, we have chopped up nature into 
a system of space, time, 
The principle stresses, etc., which are 
of Relativity valid enough for our per¬ 
sonal standpoint. But as 
soon as wc get on to problems remote 
from the conditions of human life, the 
framework into which wc parcel out 
nature becomes inadequate. Space and 
time are not absolute properties of 
nature; they arc put into nature by 
the human mind, for ease of reference 
and measurement. Bui after a certain 
point they no longer serve that purpose. 
They are for ever leading to contrary re¬ 
sults, according to the point of view. Is 
it not possible, then, to supply a new frame¬ 
work which will not lead to a paradox at 
every turn ? It is ; and that is just what 
the relativists have clone. They do not 
measure space in three dimensions, height, 
width and thickness, and time in another 
dimension. They weld space and time 
into one framework of four dimensions. 
They add at will other dimensions derived 
from mechanical concepts ; and they thus 
obtain an altogether new framework, which 
gives the same results for any point of view 
of the observer. 

The principle of relativity has given a 
new conception to the law oi gravitation. 
Newton imagined gravitation as a force; 
and a force is an independent sort of 
existence that has nothing particular to 
do with either space or time. But by 


welding space and time into a single 
framework there appears to be no further 
need for the idea of force. If a fly were to 
walk in as straight a course as it could 
over a sheet ol paper that was crumpled, 
its path would be highly tortuous. That 
is the effect of crumpling in space. But 
the new continuum of space-time is 
also susceptible of being crumpled. The 
proximity of matter docs in fact introduce 
kinks into it; and the path of a planet 
travelling round the sun is merely the nor¬ 
mal path of a body negotiating the kinks 
in space-time set up by tlic proximity 
of the sun. There is no need for the idea 
of gravitational force. The ordinary geo¬ 
metry of space-time accounts adequately 
for tile observed phenomena. The ten¬ 
dency is for geometry to swallow up 
mechanics, and, instead of conceiving the 
universe as the seat of the interplay oi 
physical forces, it suffices to assume a 
highly complex geometrical structure. 

Closely connected with relativity is ilie 
famous quantum theory. Long ago, 
speculation on the nature of light hovered 
between two rival doc¬ 
trines: one, that it Quantum theory 

consisted of small cor- oi Energy 

pusclcs moving at enor¬ 
mous velocity; the other, that it con¬ 
sisted of waves in an imaginary aether. 
Not till the present century was it dis¬ 
covered that light presents some sort of 
analogy to an atomic structure. It is 
emitted as an enormous aggregation of 
units, which arc called 'quanta. 1 A 
quantum is not a material corpuscle, nor 
is it a fixed quantity of energy. Cor¬ 
puscles and energy are conceptions of 
the ordinary three-dimensional world; 
and the quantum resides in the higher 
sphere of four dimensions. It is obtained 
by multiplying energy by time. This gives 
a new kind of existence, to which has 
been given the name of ‘ action.’ A 
quantum is merely an atom oi action. 
The quantum theory of light combines, 
therefore, botli the corpuscular and the 
undulatory theories of the past. It over¬ 
steps the limits oi thought, which can be 
comprised within three dimensions, and 
introduces us to a four-dimensional action 
which is cut up into universally equal 
atoms or quanta. 
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Passing now from the more strictly 
scientific aspects, we have to examine the 
general effect of these revelations on 
modern thought, and how they lit in with 
pre-existing philosophic systems. As yet 
they are all too new to have been woven 
into any general system of thought, and 
the progress of discovery is so rapid that 
no such attempt is likely to be made. The 
most revolutionary philosophic fact is 
that, as the light of science penetrates 
more deeply into the unknown, we pass 
out of the world of concrete entities into a 
new world consisting of symbols alone. 
Matter is gradually analysed down to 
particles smaller and still smaller, till in 
the end we reach something which is not 
a particle at all, but merely a symbol, 
something which however greatly it may' 
be magnified remains radically different 
from what we imagine in a crude particle 
of matter. Not only a change of size, but 
a change of nature lias occurred. 

To many minds such a conclusion 
appears self-destructive. But to philo¬ 
sophic minds there is nothing particularly 
surprising about it. One 
Symbolism of large school of philosophy 
modem physics has always regarded matter 
as a symbol. Such a view 
has always been entertained by idealism. 
Long ago in the history of thought it was 
pointed out that subjective feelings are 
the sole experience of man. Here, for 
instance, is what wc call a table. We 
know it chiefly by the senses of sight and 
touch. But what really happens is that 
the alleged table creates impressions on 
the nerve endings in the retina and skin. 
These impressions start nervous currents 
which set up a commotion in the brain, 
and that commotion is accompanied by a 
feeling, or mode of consciousness, which 
we designate by the name of table. All 
that we have experience of is the conscious 
feeling. What has a conscious feeling to 
do with external reality ? The objective 
table is but a symbol; it is not the thing 
of which we have immediate experience, 
but an inference or generalisation ; and, 
if there were no such thing as a sense of 
vision, the inference would assume a totally 
different form. A nervous process in the 
brain cannot possibly resemble a table, 
and the nervous process (or its psychical 


accompaniment) is all that we have 
cognizance of when we speak of a table. 
Modern physics has not, as sometimes 
imagined, whittled away reality to sym¬ 
bols. It has merely replaced the old 
symbolism by a new symbolism which 
works better. 

Like space and time, matter is relative 
to ourselves. It is not an absolute reality, 
but a construction of our minds, woven 
out of the raw material provided by multi¬ 
tudinous sense impressions. These con¬ 
structions work well enough, as long as 
we do not wander too far from home, but 
they break down as soon as we take an 
extensive journey into the unknown. 

While modern discovery is entirely' in 
accordance with philosophic idealism, it 
is equally illustrative of scientific material¬ 
ism, as distinct, of course, 
from the crude materialism Causation and 
of past times. The rela- Determinism 
tion of cause and effect is 
nowhere obscured; nor is there any 
relaxation from the rigid determinism 
underlying the workings of nature. This 
last statement has been denied, and that 
too by a very high authority; but the 
denial appears to be based on a mis¬ 
understanding. It has been alleged that 
the principle of indeterminacy', mentioned 
above, indicates an aberrant or lawless 
factor at the root of natural phenomena. 
But statistical law presents a similar 
indeterminacy. Out of a million people 
of a certain age it is possible to fore¬ 
cast with a high degree of accuracy 
what percentage will die within a year ; 
but it is not possible to forecast the 
duration of life of the actual individuals. 
Indeterminacy does not mean a denial 
of causation. The confusion arises from 
remnants of old metaphysical conceptions 
clinging to the idea of causation. It used 
to be supposed that cause produced 
effect by some sort of compulsory action. 
The very word ‘ law ’ carries with it a 
suggestion of compulsion. It is entirely 
contrary to modern thought to imagine 
scientific law as a kind of supernatural 
force compelling the obedience of natural 
phenomena. It is now looked upon rather 
as the expression of an identity, such as 
that two and two make four. Cause 
and effect are no more than the statement 
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of an identity ; they are two diftcicnt 
sides of the same thing, joined by a time- 
relation. The terms themselves are meta¬ 
physical, because the whole of language 
has a metaphysical basis. It is not the 
theory of causation that is at fault, but 
the words m which the theory has to 
be stated. 

In one respect progress in the twentieth 
century follows uninterruptedly the pro¬ 
gress of the nineteenth. The centrality 
and supremacy of man become more 
and more discredited. In the Victorian 
age man learned that he was but one kind 
of animal, among innumerable others, in¬ 
habiting a small planet attached to a small 
star. He now learns that his perception 
of space and time, and his measurements 
of matter, are but one way oi looking at 
things, out of an infinity ol other possible 
ways. The larger trend of philosophy 
has always been away from human 
centrality; and it is realized that one of 
the main obstacles to knowledge is in the 
inveterate habit of mankind of looking 
at everything from the point of view oi 
their own centrality, and to assume that 
everything is by nature exactly what it 
appears to them to be. 

The problems oi physics seem to be 
approaching those of psychology. External 
nature, as ordinary people see it, consists 
so largely of what is un- 
Phyaiee and wittingly put into it by the 
Psychology human mind. Relativity gets 
rid of much of this intrusive 
element; but most people still find an 
almost insuperable difficulty in disen¬ 
tangling the physical and the psycho¬ 
logical. 

In the sphere of psychology itself the 
same difficulty arises, and gives birth to 
such hoary metaphysical controversies as 
that of determinism versus free will. 
The position left over at the end of the 
nineteenth century was that all human 
activities were due to physico-chemical 
processes, and that a human being 
might be regarded as an extremely 
elaborate machine. On the other hand, 
there was the immediate verdict of 
consciousness that various activities coulcl 
he initiated by an act of will, and were 
therefore psychical. Continued research 
has associated ever more closely the 
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physical with the psychical ; and now 
the belief has arisen that they are in fact 
not two different things in close corre¬ 
spondence, but an actual identity. Accord¬ 
ing to this theory, a process of mind is 
no more nor less than a material process 
in the brain. The identification ol two 
things which appear to bo so widely 
dissimilar need not disconcert us. Physics 
has already established identities no less 
surprising. Light, for instance, is an 
oscillation. Mass is a curvature in space¬ 
time. In these instances two phenomena, 
which at first sight seem 
wholly incommcnsur- Ultimate Solutions, 
able, arc perceived to still unaiiainuble 
be the same thing 
looked at in dilicrcnt ways. So, too, 
the ultimate identification of physical 
with mental processes may not be far 
distant. Such a theory is neither ma¬ 
terialistic nor idealistic; if is both. 
Determinism and free will are merely a 
puzzle of words which dissolves away as 
the meanings of the words are more 
clearly defined. Like so many meta¬ 
physical controversies of tile past, the 
antagonism is a verbal one. It is due, as 
the physicists would say, to the use of 
two different frames of reference. 

While modem thought succeeds in 
untying various metaphysical knots of the 
past, it must not be supposed that we are 
in any way approaching a solution of 
final problems. The more we learn about 
nature, the more do we become aware of 
our own ignorance. Every problem that 
is solved opens up a fresh series of prob¬ 
lems not hitherto thought of. The sphere 
of the Unknown is infinite : the sphere 
of the Known may be expanding but 
is always finite. We are no nearer to 
ultimate solutions than Thales or Pytha¬ 
goras ; the quest for ultimate solutions 
is merely the symptom of a disordered 
mind. 

What has already been accomplished 
should satisfy the aspirations oi the most 
exacting seeker after truth. II the past 
affords any index of the future, the 
progress of knowledge will continue at 
ever-increasing speed; and the present 
century is likely to witness revolutions 
in thought greater than any which wc 
have here attempted to describe. 
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MODERNISM IN LITERATURE 
AND ART 

New aesthetic Standards raised in Revolt against Romanti¬ 
cism and the tendency to subordinate Feeling to Form 

By OSBERT BURDETT 

Author of The Beardsley Period, Critical Essays, The Brownings, etc. 


E very decade has its modernist move¬ 
ment ; hut for our purposes we 
mean by modernism in England 
the movements, which are varied, 
that have arisen since the end of the 
Victorian age (see Chapter 171). Equally’ 
every country has its modernist move¬ 
ment ; but in dealing with such a wide 
subject it will be found necessary to con¬ 
centrate on a few representative examples. 

Who, in England, were thought to be 
modernist between 1900 and 1914, and 
what were the qualities by which their 
work was welcomed or attacked as such ? 
Before attempting to answer these ques¬ 
tions, we must remember this. Though 
the year 1914 will he regarded by his¬ 
torians as the formal end of the Victorian 
era, the ideals on which its social and 
political fabric rested had shown definite 
signs of decay more than twenty years 
before (see page 4535). Beardsley, Ibsen, 
Nietzsche and Butler had startled attention 
by holding the Victorian conventions up 
to ridicule. With the end of the century 
the old pattern had been broken in pieces, 
but nothing had appeared to take its place. 
More people can tell you the things that 
they disbelieve than the things that they 
have faith in, and in an atmosphere of 
mental confusion the human imagination 
does not create so freely or harmoniously 
as in a mood in which fundamental beliefs 
are taken, by most people, for granted. 

The years from 1930 to 1914, then, show 
no particular direction or movement in 
literature. They show, at most, the 
destructive criticism of the preceding 
decade, less shrill in tone, persisting, and 
trying here and there to be constructive, 
too. The realists and ' ninety men ’ had 
freed writers from several restrictive 


taboos ; no one was now abused for 
saymg in a novel that two lovers kissed 
each other on the mouth; no one any 
longer believed that unions without the 
sanction of the church were relations 
impossible to mention in a book. George 
Eliot had lived and dared. It was no 
longer supposed that the whole duty of 
a parent was to break the will of his 
child, or th'e whole duty of a man to 
be respectable and to 
make money. Girls were Reaction against 
leaving their homes, and Victorianism 
finding openings of all 

kinds in shops and offices, as a matter of 
course. Young men were presented 

with latchkeys; and writers had won a 
similar freedom for their pens. In this 
more sociable world young women on 
their own were as common as black¬ 
berries, and, if they were that way 

inclined, made friends and had affairs 

much like their brothers. 

The doors had been opened. It was all 
very pleasant—but what was literature 
to do ? There was no driving motive, 
unless description was one, and no further 
influence from France arrived to replace 
the one that Zola and the realists, Flaubert 
and the passion for beautiful writing, had 
given to the outmoded Yellow Book 
school. In this relatively happy but 
rather rudderless decade all we can do is 
to follow the course of literature up to the 
Great War. 

Like a bomb set to explode some time 
after the fuse had been lighted, The Way 
of All Flesh was published in 1903, a 
year after Samuel Butler’s death. Its 
wonderful fidelity to the life of one type 
of mid-Victorian home was not fully recog¬ 
nized for a year or two, Young people 
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had already reacted violently from the 
Victorian age, and the adjective Victorian 
had degenerated into a word of uncritical 
contempt. They were now imcrbly re¬ 
minded of the atmosphere fiorn which 
they had escaped, though they did not 
always remember that they had escaped 
because their parents had interfered with 
them much less than their grandparents 
had with father and mother. 

The Way of All Flesh had been written 
of such a parent, though Butler himself 
remained a bachelor to the last. His 
book showed how the parents of his hero 
had tried to break the will of their son, 
and had been defeated; how religion 
had been made an excuse for punishing 
him, education for deceiving him (as it 
always is more or less), and duty for 
making him do everything he loathed, 
and for forbidding him everything his 
healthy instincts craved for. The bad 
side of domestic liie in the Victorian age 
had been put into a book at last, a 
book faithful ancl detailed, and the more 
impressive because the author did not 



SAMUEL BUTLER 


In his posthumously published novel, The 
Way of AH Flesh, Samuel Butler (1835-1002) 
presented the early twentieth century with a 
faithful picture of the conventions and restraints 
that typified hfe in the Victorian Age. 
Painted by C. Gogin ; National P01 trail Gallery, London 



THOMAS HARDY 

Aheady a dominant figmc in Victonan iiteiatuic 
by viitne of his gilts as poet and novelist, 
Thomas ITauly (1840-1027) pioduced lus mastei- 
picce in the epic cliaina of The Dynasts, published 
when its author was ncaiing seventy. 

Photo, Watte/ Thomas 

attack the parents but showed them 
behaving, with the best intentions, ac¬ 
cording to the convention of what was 
then thought respectable and appropriate. 
Its dusty, gritty style suited the dreary 
domesticity of the scene. Young people, 
who have no nerves, stomached this 
hitter dish without difficulty, and awoke 
to the discovery that, if the Victorian age 
was at once romantic ancl material, it was 
also interesting and worth study, like any 
other period. Reaction was virtually 
over: study and criticism about to begin. 

The virtues of the book were proclaimed 
by Bernard Shaw, who became himself a 
figure of controversial interest to the 
younger generation in the following year, 
1904, when with John Galswoithy and a 
few other playwrights he began to present 
play after play for two years at the Court 
Theatre. He told his audience that 
idealism was the devil; that the behaviom 
of the parents in Butler’s novels had been 
inspired by romantic ideals; that a person 
had a duty to himself, and that if he would 
only follow his own instincts, as Butler’s 
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boy had done in resisting his parents, he 
would discover that he had restraining 
impulses as well. Shaw also said that all 
established religions were incredible but 
(there being fashions m human beliefs) 
that the theory of evolution was not. He 
then wrote a play called Man and 
Superman (followed twenty years later by 
Back to Methuselah) to show that a 
religion might be made of this way of 
looking at life. He was also a socialist 
and filled his plays with discussions of 
industrial society from a point of view so 
detached that it was often very witty ; and 
discussed marriage, doctors, the Salvation 
Army, the suffragettes, from the point of 
view of one with the latest information 
about all these things and with no other 
idea than to bring the searching light of 
common sense to bear on them. 

In a word, he made the theatre do all 
those things which the newspapers are 
supposed to do, and do not; and he was 
so good-humouied about it all that he was 
irresistible to any youngster with a scrap 
of curiosity about life. Though Shaw had 
been hammering away at all these matters 
for twenty years, he seemed very modern 
to those who had never heard them dis¬ 
cussed until his wit surprised them into 
attention at the Court Theatre. Galsworthy 
and Granville Barker were doing similar 


work in their own way at the same time 
and place, and the English theatre, still 
deaf to the enthralling plays of Ibsen, 
woke up to the fact that discussions could 
be made interesting on the stage. 

In 1904-8 the veteran novelist Thomas 
Hardy, who had returned to poetry late in 
life, published The Dynasts, a huge epic 
drama of the Napoleonic wars, in which 
the conception of the whole human destiny 
also arose from the evolutionist’s stand¬ 
point. The theory was inspiring poetry 
at last. I11 the novel H. G. Wells’s vivid 
imagination and lively creation of character 
and atmosphere were inventing romances 
of the future of man, as he might be 
conceived evolving, and descriptions of 
poor shopkeepers and clerks suddenly 
turning their backs on the counter and 
finding their own souls in a free, if 
desperate, struggle with life. Galsworthy 
described the home life of the well-to-do, 
Arnold Bennett the provincials of the 
Midlands. Theirs was a much more sober 
affair than Wells’s dashes for freedom, 
but no less true to life. 

Almost at the same moment a genuine 
tramp, who happened to be a genuine poet 
too, told Ms personal experiences of people 
who live without a stiver and without 
work, and reminded his hearers that the 
possibilities of life, and even of fellowship 



WRITERS WHO ACHIEVED EMINENCE IN THE EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURY 
The original genius of the Irish playwright George Bernard Shaw (left), born in 1856, has produced 
a series of witiy, unconventional plays which intrigue and stimulate modern audiences. Brilliant 
powers of imagination and expression have raised Herbert George Wells (centre), bom in 1 866, to 
aforemost position aniong contemporary novelists, while it was the great gift of Arnold Bennett (right), 
in liis forceful novels, to bestow vitality upon the humdrum lives of ordinary people, 

1 Photos, Vandyk, Gainsborough Studios and E. 0 , Hopps 
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and travel, are by no means stifled under 
these conditions. The class that W. H. 
Davies described in his Autobiography of 
a Super-Tramp, which first appeared in 
1908, was new to modern literature, though 
the tjrpe is as eternal as the stars. Human 
nature in the raw, when a man has enough 
simplicity or imagination to describe it 
vividly, is always modern, and his book 
was a welcome reminder that a life of 
disreputable adventure is as. possible as 
ever, even in a rigidly policed modern city, 
without necessarily getting on the wrong 
side of the law. • Novelists 
Human nature like Arnold Bennett, whose 
always modern Old Wives’ Tale made his 
success in 1908, and a 
little later Rose Macaulay and Compton 
Mackenzie, were busy describing con¬ 
temporary society in the more respectable, 
but now innumerable, walks of life. 

All these authors held, in effect, the 
modernist outlook, implicitly at any rate. 
Bennett revelled, as illiterate folk with 
comfortable bank balances would revel if 
they‘had his capacity, in modern do luxe 
hotels, commercial swank and display, 
big tips and heavy dinners, garish lights 
and the whole machinery by which 
expensive life is organized on a paying 
basis by cosmopolitan big businesses. He 
found the 'spectacle of lavish spending 
amusing after his provincial studies of the 
drab Five Towns. To read some of his 
novels was like entering a huge restaurant, 
and attempting to be intimate with one's 
guest above the blare of the band, The 
Grand Babylon hotel, jazz music, dance 
clubs for everybody I What could be more 
true to the day, what more free from 
the earnest ideals that the benighted 
Victorians had held dear ? • Iiow could 
anyone have taken them seriously ? 

- In this whirligig a very amusing book 
of criticisms was published under the title 
Heretics, Written by Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, it appeared in 1905. The 
word ‘ heretics ’ had gone out of fashion 
with the beliefs that had given it meaning, 
and the heretics whom Chesterton had in 
mind were precisely such modernist writers 
as we have glanced at. He was as lively 
as the liveliest of them, and more 
paradoxical in his manner than most, 
The fun was this: he used his gusto and 


flashed his epigrams in defence of the 
old-fashioned things, of romance, of reli¬ 
gion, even, if you please, of Christianity, 
It is the merit of Chesterton’s Orthodoxy, 
published in 1908, that it forestalls a 
revival which is stronger to-day than it 
was then. His defence of tradition from 
the romantic quarter is now enforced by 
T. S. Eliot’s from the classical. 

The last sauce to jaded palates was to 
see the advanced guard sharpshot by one 
of themselves; and Chesterton’s readers 
were reminded, as a fact worth notice, 
that Shaw, Wells, George Moore, and so 
forth, were not orthodox Christians. That 
the reader was not one cither, very likely, 
made him sit up the more if he, too, had 
lazily admired, without intelligent scrutiny, 
these critics of the old order. The book 
had a deserved success, and Hilaire 
Belloc’s volumes of poetry, history, 
fantastic romance or political criticism, 
written by a Roman Catholic and a demo¬ 
crat, soon followed, to proclaim tradi¬ 
tional beliefs and opinions once more. 
The pair laughed at 
sceptics, reminded US that Chesterton and 
many sweeping scientific Hilaire Belloc 
assertions were unproved, 
mocked socialists, attacked teetotalers, 
and did this with such spirit and humour 
that the books were jolly to read. 
Indeed, Belloc showed a gift for recall¬ 
ing our ties with the remote past as real, 
at least, as Wells’ gift of successive 
guesses at the future. Once read Belloc's 
Europe and the Faith, James the Second, 
or How the Reformation Happened, and 
you begin to realize how one-sided was 
the history taught at school. His sense 
of historical perspective gives you an 
unforgettable vision of our creator, the past. 

The two, Chesterton and Belloc, also 
showed a talent for invective that only 
comes from sincerity of feeling. They were 
the first to attack the secrecy of the political 
party funds, the sale of honours and the 
wire-pulling by finance that seem in¬ 
separable from politics. They warned us 
that ' social reform ' might lead us to the 
‘servile state.’ Their claim to give voice 
to the normal, uncorrupted English in¬ 
stincts for beer and skittles, religion and 
romance, was not affectation, because 
there is French blood in both of them. 
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What we take for a matter of course, or poetry at a time when many of their 
have forgotten, is vivid to an observer generation would not read Tennyson or 
with a more detached and critical view. Browning, and craved for something new. 
The chief new noet of It was John Masefield who 

supplied the need with his 
galloping narrative poems, 
sometimes spattered with 
the language of ruffians. 
These began to appear, 
also in 1911, with The 
Everlasting Mercy. Noth¬ 
ing could have been more 
up-to-date than the matter 
or the manner of these ex¬ 
citing novels in verse. The 
first was written with great 
vigour, and added the 

___ .. abuse of the gutter to the 

George Moore 


John Maselield Walter de la Mare Joseph Conrad 

POETS AND PROSE WRITERS WHO REPRESENT THE MODERN AGE 
In Walter de la Mare and John Maselield the poetic spirit found modern interpreters, and W. IT 
Davies, tiamp and poet, struck a now note in literature with his Autobiography of a Super-Tramp, 
published m 1908. G. K. Chesterton and Hilaire Belloc produced works of outstanding merit in 
widely divergent fields, with a prevailing note of fantasy. Great imaginative power characterises 
the writings of Joseph Conrad, while the stories of George Moore may be classed as realism. 

Pholos, Elliolt & Fry, Swainc, E. 0 . Hoppd, Foulshnm & Banfleli, Elliott & Fry, anil Annan 
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freedom recently not won, but recovered, 
for print. 

Another aspect of the mild impatience 
with the respectable routine of middle- 
class life was a revival of interest in the 
gipsy volumes of George Borrow, who had 
found a poet’s pleasure m the society of 
the people of the roads, with their scorn 
of appearances, of settled habits and the 
regular smug comfort of our town and 
suburban life. The gypsy's tent (see 
Augustus John’s earlier pictures) became 
as fascinating as the artistic Bohemia 
which du Maurier had made popular in 
Trilby some twenty years before. 

It was now a century since England 
had been engaged in any war in the west 
of Europe. The machinery of settled 
society seemed to be 
Growing impatience running with the re- 
with Convention petitive movement of 
an engine. Where was 
youth to escape boredom except in the 
free and easy life of the studios, or in the 
open air among villages whose traditional 
remoteness was already being invaded by 
the inquisitive motor ? There was a mild 
restlessness in the air; the book of ideas 
and the life and literature of Bohemianism, 
in wild Wales or Whistlerian Chelsea, 
were the only recognized escapes. Both 
of these were too tame to he long satisfy¬ 
ing, for did not the new garden cities take 
a respectable delight in them ? 

All this created little lasting literature, 
but it was the atmosphere in which any 
original genius that might be forthcoming 
had to grow. The impulse, as the bare 
description shows, was too thin ; there 
was neither the impetus of some personal 
example, nor the excitement of a new 
artistic theory, to quicken the imagination. 
For'idEasjabout things, that is, the realm 
of opinion (always changing as circum¬ 
stances change), produce the best 
journalism; they rarely produce fine 
literature. The reason is that the realm 
of opinion is superficial, and the aim of 
the 1 journalist to produce an immediate 
effect by the straighfest road. Now both 
such subjects and such treatment address 
the fringe of the mind rather than the 
imagination, while the influence of poetry 
and art is always indirect: by casting a 
persuasive spell upon the feelings, and 


touching us in letters by unforgettable 
combinations of sound and sense which we 
cannot, and do not desire to, analyse. 

Shaw and Wells were journalists of 
genius : Aristophanes, Swift and Voltaire, 
with whom they have been compared, 
were beautiful writers as well, and are 
now read for the literary art of which 
they were masters, The prose of the two 
moderns is rotten with journalistic catch¬ 
words, with the hasty and dusty phrases 
that lie like waste paper or yesterday’s 
posters on the pavements of Fleet Street. 
There are liner passages, of course, but 
in the main, to use an image of W. B. 
Yeats, both prefer ‘ plain water to every 
vintage, so much metropolitan lead and 
solder to any tendril of the vine.’ 

The consequence was that, except for 
the village well of W. H. Davies' poetry 
and the magic spring divined by the rod 
of de la Mare, the most imaginative work 
of this decade was being done by an older 
generation whose autumn seemed to 
release new powers, as the leaves in the 
fall of the year flame with more than the 
summer's colour, Hardy gave himself to 
poetry, and, crabbed in 
style as it may be, and Indian Summer 
monotonous in its note of of the older age 
tragic disillusion, it was 
original, highly personal to the author, 
and often beautiful. Joseph Conrad, too, 
was beginning to come into his own, with 
the brooding mystery with which at 
his best he endows his characters, in a 
style looming with shadow and shot with 
light. Against the enormous background 
of the open sea or sky Conrad’s crea¬ 
tures, like Hardy’s peasants, are vested 
with an imaginative dignity that mere 
fidelity to present-day circumstances can 
rarely give. Conrad's brooding imagination 
had made his novels moving, for there 
was no overt departure from tradition 
here. With the short stories of Irish 
character, collected under the beautiful 
title of The Unfilled Field, in 1903, and 
with his novel The Lake, of 1908, George 
Moore first created the last and most 
beautiful of his three styles. lie com¬ 
posed tales as human and lovely as the 
old Greek legends, and, .in the plenitude 
of his powers, entered on the path that 
was to lead him to his finest short 
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stories, A Storyteller’s Holiday, and to 
the purest of his very personal criticism, 
Avowals. Nor was the Irish school dead; 
Yeats, now more austere in manner, 
continued to compose in verse and prose ; 
James Stephens gave us in 1912 his fan¬ 
tastic fairy tale The Crock of Gold; Lord 
Dunsany was inventing his imaginative 
plays and stories, half Oriental, half 
grotesque, sensitively and delicately 
written. 

The long afternoon into which Vic- 
torianism and its overflow seemed to have 
settled was ended when war was declared 
in August, 1914. As we now see, the 
shock of this, though (as usual) the war 
itself inspired little good liteiature, re¬ 
leased the new talents that were prepar¬ 
ing. Its immediate effect was to fix on 
Rupert Brooke as the poet 
typical of all the others 
that went down with him 
in the conflict. His poetry 
became accepted when the 
demand arose for sonnets 
as well as shells, and his 
five, in spite of obvious 
weaknesses, show a talent 
true if slight. His name, 
moreover, was a beacon to 
the group of Georgians of 
which he was already the 
best known. 

It is invidious to single 


out names among the war poets, for war 
poetry rarely endures. Its ardours seem 
unreal when the inevitable reaction has 
chilled them, and its bitterness becomes 
alien to our sympathy once the horror is 
a hateful memory which we wish to forget. 
Siegfried Sassoon was more cruel in truth¬ 
fulness than most; but what imagination 
can survive such suffering unscathed ? 
The war apart, some of James Elroy 
Flecker (d. 1915) is worth remembering, 
and the relative artistic success of his 
Oriental play Hassan, which was better to 
read than to see acted, proved that he 
could write prose and dialogue with some 
of the opulence of De Quincey. He might 
yet have given to ns that poetic drama 
for which wc still have to wait. Ralph 
Hodgson, in Eve and in The Bull, to take 
his best known poems, has 
added to English lyrics, botli 
modern in the sense that the 
modulation was his own. 

After eighteen months of 
war the craving for litera¬ 
ture, which nothing can still, 
began to asseit itself in¬ 
sistently. A still younger 
group, including Aldous 
Huxley, Sherard Vines, 
Edith Sitwell and her two 
brothers, produced an 
anthology of ‘ new poetry ’ 
called Wheels, and about 


DISCIPLES AND DEMONSTRATORS OF 'THE NEW POETRY’ 


With the verses of Edith Sitwell, whose annual anthology of modern poetry, Wheels, was first 
published in 1916, there came a new, at first anomalous, reaction in literature Among the con- 
tributors to tins * new poetry * were Sherard. Vines (centre) and Aldous Huxley (left), whose brilliant 
wit and satire have earned him his high reputation as a novelist Right: P. Wyixlham Lewis, 
member of another poetical group who experimented forcefully with new forms and subjects, 
Photos, Elliott & Fry , and Press Portrait Bureau 
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EUROPEAN AUTHORS OF DISTINCTION 


The Sicilian playwright Luigi Pirandello, born in 1867, is 
famous for his powerful dramas Henri IV and Six Characters in 
Search of an Author. The French Marcel Proust (1871-1922) 
used a Freudian method in h is A la Recherche chi temps perdu, 
a brooding analysis of his life’s experience 
Pliolos, E.N.A. and OUo 


the same time the artist 
Wyndham Lewis and another 
group united in Blast, the 
title of which was an apt 
summary of the manner. To 
the man in the street the only 
quality that distinguished 
much of this new work from 
prose was that it was printed 
differently; but there was far 
more than mannerism in the 
best of it. Put summarily, 
the idea is to break the fixed 
regularity of ordinary verse 
much as Blake and the Lake 
Poets broke through the strings 
of the couplet; to write en¬ 
tirely by ear, to shun logical 
repetitions of beat and to 
bring new subjects into poetry 
—because all that could be 
said of the rose or the moon, the spring 
or one’s mistress, had been said already 
to weariness, at least in the familiar 
forms of verse. 

New subjects and new forms were 
wanted, and the new poets made a gallant 
experiment to find them, which inevitable 
ridicule did not kill. When Dr. Ernest 
Jones issued at the close of the war his 
Studies'in Psycho-analysis the new clue 
to our human make-up fell on fertile soil. 
Its apparent contempt for the convention 
of human dignity gave a zest to those who 


had seen human dignity amid the slaugh¬ 
ter, and had no illusions to be dispelled. 
Psycho-analysis promised a field as fertile 
to the novelist as the now familiar theory 
of heredity; but these special clues to char¬ 
acter appeal, in literature, to a curiosity 
that, soon satisfied, is short-lived. 

With the admission that all new truth 
and all new forms in art seem ugly on their 
appearance, for the unfamiliar is suspect 
at first, we have to use our intelligence to 
discover who is genuine and original, who 
imitative or absurd. It is now apparent 
why D. H. Lawrence should 
be preoccupied with sex; he 
wishes us to share his ex¬ 
plorations, to grow in wisdom 
and sorrow, in the old phrase, 
and to compensate us, if he 
can, with discovery of beauty 
in the old mystery he would 
unravel. Of the same genera¬ 
tion is James Joyce, who 
published The Dubliners in 
1914, A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man in 1918, 
and his gigantic study of all 
that passes, unconscious or 
conscious, through the mind 
in a bare twenty-four hours, 
in Ulysses in 1922. A single 
day was described in a thou¬ 
sand pages. 1( The new poets, 
too, sometimes make abstract 



WRITERS OF THE PSYCHO-ANALYTIC SCHOOL 

Tames Joyce (right), bora iu Dublin in 1882, is best known for 
his Ulysses, published in 1922, Among his other works are 
The Dublineis and A Portrait oE the Artist as a Young Man. 
David Herbert Lawrence (b, 1885) has written novels, stories, 
plays and poems which express the reactions of sex conflict. 
Photos, Elholt © Fry and from H, S. Gorman ,' James Joyce,' Geoffrey Idles 
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patterns with words, intended to please 
by their rhythm, perhaps by their incon¬ 
gruity, rather in the manner of nonsense 
rhymes, though deliberately without 
rhyme or regular verses. 

Without any war, as we shall be seeing 
in the studios, this would have been 
attempted, for a live tradition implies 
experiment, but the war probably gave 
an impulse to the desire. For example, 
the Victorian age was now seemingly 
remote, and people began to study it 
from a standpoint that was called cynical, 
partly because the standards had moved. 
The satire of one generation may become 
the common sense of the next. Lytton 
Strachey’s Eminent Victorians, which 
examined famous personages off their 
pedestals by the light of a critical intelli¬ 
gence, and his later study of the character 


of Queen Victoria, displayed a welcome 
detachment that t^ould hardly have been 
possible to men of the old time, simply 
because they were too close to one another. 
It is still too early to see existing modern¬ 
ists in perspective; Cardinal Manning 
and Gladstone were similarly handicapped 
in respect to one another. Modernism is 
anti-romantic, experimental, critical and 
possibly too detached and disillusioned to 
create great poetry, though the sincerity 
of its attempt to reflect and illuminate 
the groping currents of the time is 
sincere. In The Constant Nymph, 1924, 
Margaret Kennedy recovered the pre-war 
atmosphere beautifully. 

About the same time Pirandello’s plays 
reached the English theatre. H# has 
added nothing to philosophy, but he has 
made Berkeley’s two-hundred-year old 



NATURE AS EXPRESSED BY THE DELICATE ART OF COROT 
Prominent among members of the Barbizon School was Jean-Baptiste Camille Corot (1796-187.S), 
whose Flood is reproduced above. This painting is a typical example in the artist’s later manner, 
and reveals the atmospheric qualities and softness of handling which are the dominating features of 
his work. I11 such simple subjects as this did Corot and the impressionists who followed him find 
full and lasting expression of their conceptions of nature. 

National Gallery of British Art, Miilbank; photo, W. -F. Mansell 
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philosophy the basis of fascinating and, at did not want to go on doing what had been 
first, bewildering plays. From France has done to perfection ever since the discovery 
come the influence of Pioust, whose vast of perspective over four hundred years 
novel in eight volumes, Remembrance of before. On a flat surface perspective had 
Things Past, had explored the recesses of been able to represent a square house, a 
memory with a marvellous skill. His whole valley, a range of mountains, so 
involved style becomes the very skein of that a landscape hanging on the wall gave 
memory, beginning at the point where the effect of looking through a window into 
workaday memory fails. the country. The impressionists saw also 

The plastic aits, modernist painting and that objects appeared to diffeient people 
sculptuie, being more independent of differently, and severally determined to, 
ideas, and tied to stiffer material, may paint what they saw; not merely what, 
strike the eye more oddly but are easier they knew to be there, 
to understand. The Romantic movement To the eyes of Corot, the leaves on a 
in painting culminated towards the end of branch in the twilight were as indefinite 
the nineteenth century in the impres- and as lovely as a puff of fading smoke, 
sionists. These had turned aside from the and no landscapes give one man’s response 
servile copying of nature, which everyone to the poetry of nature more exquisitely 
could recognize at once, because they than Corot’s. The impressionists also 



DEGAS’ BRILLIANT EXPOSITION OF HIS FAVOURITE THEME 

Tills picture, IWpdtltion d'un ballet sur la sefene, is representative of the subjects that inspired the 
French artist H. G. E, Degas (1834-1917) to produce much of his best work in painting, pastel, 
etching and aquatint. A stern realist, he always looked behind the scenes, preferring to surprise 
the faults and strivings of a rehearsal rather than the glittering perfection of final performance; a 
washerwoman at work, a fat person drying herself, an odd movement of the body, rather than a 
' beauty' or fine clothes, He was a superb draughtsman,* 

The Louvre; photo, Gtrcntion 
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RIVER SCENE BY THE FOUNDER OF THE IMPRESSIONIST SCHOOL 


Claude Monet ( 1840-1(026) is accepted as the founder of the impressionist school of painting and a 
master of ' lumimsm ’ His knowledge of the resolution of white light into the seven colours of the 
spectrum resulted in his adopting colour schemes of surprising brilliance, and a novelty m his tech¬ 
nique was the use of broken colours, producing a shimmering effect which was especially happy^n 
his representations of moving water or a flood of sunshine. 


Photo, Drouet 


saw that the colour of everything changed 
with the play of light, and that perhaps a 
sensitive eye would never twice see grass 
in identical tones. So they studied the 
effects of light, whether the shimmer in 
the blaze of sunshine or the subtlest of 
tones under a cloudy sky. In this way 
they tried to teach the rest of the world 
to see the complex colours really before 
it, instead of the crude colours crude 
men expected to find. 

The art of their pictures—at their 
worst, smudges of colour and mist— 
technically lay in the combined truth and 
harmony of the innumerable gradations of 
delicate tones that they assembled. It 
was an individual and truthful way of 
looking at the world: individual because 
the aitist gave the impression that he had 
received, truthful because he gave it in 
every range of tone, without heed to the 
way in which it might impress a cruder 


eye. What more was left for the painters 
who came after to do ? Had not 
naturalistic painting been carried to its 
limits by impressionism ? 

The post-impressionists, as they called 
themselves,. reached the general public 
of London about ten years after they had 
won recognition in Paris. An exhibition 
of their works was held at the Grafton 
Galleries in 1910, though the work of 
Manet and Gauguin and Van Gogh was 
becoming known to a few English artists 
already. The post-impressionists declared 
that painting had become too complex 
and too naturalistic. The impressionists, 
they said, had sacrificed too much to 
representing nature with scientific subtlety, 
and were doing, if more truthfully, what 
their predecessors had done. Art, said 
the newcomers, is not truth; it is not 
nature; it is a pattern or rhythm of 
design that we impose on nature. 
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Paul Gauguin (1848-1903) began as an impressionist under the tuition of Camille Pissarro, but de¬ 
veloped on independent lines. His work, of which this Nevermore is admirably representative, is 
essentially decorative, broad outlines constituting the principal feature of the construction of the 
pattern and enclosing largo areas of rich colour applied in masses. In 1891 he went to Tahiti and 
specialised 011 painting the primitive people of the Pacific Islands in a primitive style. 

REPRESENTATIVE WORKS OF POST-IMPRESSIONIST MASTERS 

Copyright, Syndicat de la Vropriiti Artjstique 
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Impressionism was a development of the ' plcin air ’ method of painting whereby subjects are pre¬ 
sented realistically in full daylight. Edouard Manet was the originator of the plcin air school, and 
in his works realism and impressionism are blended with the happiest results. A notable example 
is this Bar dcs Folios Bergerc, first exhibited in 1882, a triumph of composition and colour and 
extraordinarily clever use of reflections. 

Courtesy of Mr. Samuel Courlauld 
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SUNFLOWERS BY A NEO-IMPRESSIONIST 
Pissarro, Gauguin and Seurat chiefly influenced 
the technique of Van Gogh, who in his brief 
career developed into one of the foremost neo¬ 
impressionists. The feature of his work is broad 
design with masses of splendid colour. 

Slate Gallery Munich ; photo, Ranfstaengl 

One of the first English artists to react 
against impressionism was Augustus John, 
whose pictures, often figures placed as 
part of a decorative design in a landscape, 
tend towards simplification. All are 
decorations, and the same is true of the 
best of the portraits that came from him 
after his reputation was made. 

The beauty of art resides in the arrange¬ 
ment, though why such and such a 
relation of line and colour should be 
beautiful no philosopher has explained, 
and no artist needs to know. Beauty is 
the name we give to a form which happens 
to have significance to our imaginations, 
The imagination satisfied, the sense of 
beauty satisfied, who cares whether the 
pattern itself is like anything else ? Is not 
a Persian mat as beautiful as any land¬ 
scape ? Indeed is not the appeal purer, 
more imaginative, precisely because 


i it satisfies that sense alone ? 
i Let us unload all this know- 
i ledge, and set our imagin¬ 
ation free ! Why copy ? 
Why not invent ? Is not a 
beautiful invention a richer 
expression of your own im¬ 
agination than a literal render¬ 
ing, however subtle or ex¬ 
quisite, of any subject external 
to you ? The impressionists 
had shown to normal eyes 
aspects of nature which they 
had missed. The post-impres¬ 
sionists went beyond the im¬ 
pression in search of the quality 
by which an object stirs the 
soul. 

For example, everyone 
knows Blake’s poem called 
The Tyger. It has not a word 
of description. It does not 
show a tiger as its stripes di¬ 
vide in the glare of the desert 
sun or fade in the shadow 
of a passing cloud; but it 
gives with extraordinary 


SELF PORTRAIT OF VAN GOGH 
Vincent Van Gogli (1853-90), a Dutchman, 
began to paint in Paris in 1S86. A landscape is 
given in the plate facing page 5027. Always a 
highly temperamental man, his mind became 
unhinged toward the end of his short life. 

Courtesy of Mr. Sarnuet Courltmld (copyright Syndic al it 
la Propriili Artistique) 
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A FOREMOST BRITISH MODERNIST 


ITnc draughtsmanship, simplification of form and decoiativo 
use of large masses of colour are notes of the work of Augustus 
John (b 1878), who, m liis earlier work particularly, shows 
a predilection for gypsy typos. The Change Jacket, charged 
with intensity ancl personality, is typical of John’s method. 

National Gallery of British Art, Mtllbanh ; courtesy of the Artist 


beauty and vividness the mental sugges¬ 
tions that the word ' tiger ' arouses in 
the mind: the strength, the terror, the 
splendid animal ferocity of the beast. So 
with the paintings of the post-impression¬ 
ists. A scientist who had never visited 
the Zoo or seen a photograph or picture 
would be puzzled and indignant if pre¬ 
sented, for his purposes, with the lines of 
Blake’s poem. The verses do two tilings : 
they give us the tigerishness of the tiger, 
and they make a beautiful abstract pattern 
in words. They simplify the animal to 
the sensation, none the less beautiful for 
its terror and strangeness, that it evokes. 
Thus, too, a rocking horse, or a child's 
drawing of a person (which is hardly more 
' like ’ any human being than an extrava¬ 
gant caricature), may be a work of art. 


It may appeal to the im¬ 
agination to a degree that a 
' good likeness ’ or a recogniz¬ 
ably drawn horse can never 
reach. 

Curiously enough, a great 
impi essionist painter, Manet 
himself, was also the bridge 
to post-impressionism. By 
painting his objects with the 
light full upon them he had 
to simplify the planes into 
which all pictures of solid 
objects in the flat necessarily 
fall. This simplification was 
not only true to nature, but 
sometimes had the effect of 
an abstract pattern. He had 
ceased to be interested in the 
gradual play of light and 
shade ; he put plain colours 
side by side. He converted 
his subjects into a simplified 
pattern of lines and opposed 
colours. The black and white 
squares of a chess-board arc 
a simple abstract pattern; in¬ 
deed, the check is a pattern 
that is never long out of favour 
in clothes and hangings. Such 
abstract patterns as were sug¬ 
gested by the intei lor of a 
room, with its shapes of chair 
and table-legs for instance, 
began to be painted. 

They were received with 
ridicule because the public could only 
sec that the painter had bothered little 
with exact perspective and had ap¬ 
parently arranged liis lines and contrasted 
liis colours as a clever child might use 
his paint box before he had been ' taught 
to draw.' People were blind to the formal 
pattern, because they were looking for 
what they expected to find—that is, 
literalness of rendering, the very object 
that the artist was determined not to 
give. As useless, then, to tell these folk 
that the design was beautiful and the 
chair and tabic used to form a design 
chosen by the imagination, as to give 
Blake’s poem to a scientist who was 
curious to study tigers. 

It was Cezanne who carried the least 
impressionistic side of Manet’s work to its 
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THE SMILING WOMAN 

In respect oi no other quality is the poitraiture oi Augustus John 
so entuely individual and distinctive as in its almost uncanny 
pencilation into the enigma of personality His Smiling Woman, a 
lepi esentative canvas, is furthei remarkable, among Ins works for the 
completeness of its finish 
National Gallery of British .lrt, oomtesv of rite artist 
l o face page 502G 







Sublle modulation oi coloui and delicate sensitiveness to atmospheric vibiations 
me distinguishing characteristics of Paul Cezanne’s landscape work ill which also 
Xiarlicular care is devoted to structure and design Altnougli, undei the mlluence of 
Pissairo, lie giadnally enlarged his palette lie evei had a preference loi subdued 
almost sombre, tones, as exhibited m this charming study, .Los Grands Aihres 
REPRESENTATIVE LANDSCAPES BY TWO FRENCH MODERNISTS 


As a {lost impressionist Vincent Van Gogh showed lndilfcicnce to n iluralism m [ 
colour, concerning luniself chiefly with pattern In this Landscape' with Cypress 
dices something is lcdected of Llie uniest which afleeted Ins always sensitive mind 
National GnlltIy of British Irl 1 / tllbaiil 
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lull independence The icsult was to 
icrnind people of primitive work, work 
done long before the trick of perspective 
was discovered, m the childhood of 
mankind Now all design, all pattern, 
as the chess-board lemmds us, is at root 
geometrical, an ariangement of straight 
lines, squares and curves It was this 
return to simplification to which Cezanne 
led the way. He made pictures like 
patterns, for the pleasure a pattern can 
give. Gauguin and Van Gogh used the 
same method to express visions and 
feelings, as if Blake’s poem repiesented, as 
the woids indeed imply, not so much the 
hist tigei as the idea burning m the nnnd 
of God bcfoie He called this wild cieaturc 
into existence From the complexity of 
appealances that ait had learned to render 
to peifection, and had thus left painting 


SELF-PORTRAIT AND EASEL PICTURE BY A POST-IMPRESSIONIST 
During his life Paul Cezanne (1839-1006! was rated with the impressionists, but as a realist much 
more interested in the solidity, density and geometrical foim of objects than in the fugitive effects of 
light upon them, lie was rather the first of the post-impressionists Power of characterisation dis 
tmguislics lus poriiaiture of wlucli the self-portrait (top) is typical The Card Players, one of several 
versions of the subject shows his appreciation of the dramatic value of contrasting light and shade 
The Louvre photos, Archives Phoiographiques and [top) Mansell 
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nothing moie to do except repeat, the 
simplicity of form and structure was 
disentangled. The resulting pattern, in 
the hands of an artist with a sense of 
design, produced a new beauty; refreshing 
because it was abstract, a type, as it were, 
eternal because fiee from the minor 
differences of individual and perishing 
substances. 

Now abstract form and colour have a 
mysterious and grand appeal to the im¬ 
agination. There is much of mathematics 
in music and architecture, and the higher 
mathematics have been called the poetry 
of pure reason, as anyone can understand 
who notices how, to take a simple example, 
the problems of Euclid are ' beautifully ’ 
worked out. Thus from one point of view 
the post-impressionists returned to primi¬ 


VASE OF FLOWERS BY MATISSE 

The barbaric simplicity which the post-impressionists reintro¬ 
duced into art was carried to extremes in the designs of Henri 
Matisse, born in 1869, whose pursuit of the abstract inclined 
to produce the unnatural. Characteristic features of his style 
are restraint and delicacy of colouring. 

Copyright, Syiuhcai cte la Propriiii ArUslique 


tive, even to barbaric, simplicity. They 
brought negro sculpture into fashion. 
From another point of view they sought 
in art to give the abstract pleasure of pure 
symmetrical iorms. Weary of copying 
nature, they returned to the simplicity of 
the child—or of the savage—artist in one 
direction, and aspired to the contemplation 
of abstract design in another. 

This endeavour was carried farther by 
Matisse, whose search for abstract pattern 
often went so far as to deprive his subjects 
of almost any resemblance to nature. It 
was natural that the public should 
ridicule such work at first, because the 
whole progress of art, hitherto, had 
appealed to the public by ever closer 
resemblance to the appearances of things 
which were apparent to everybody. As 
this resemblance was further 
departed from, and the appeal 
was increasingly made to the 
sense of pure design, it was 
inevitably found that this 
sense is cultivated by few, and 
that the public’s delight in 
art should be revealed to be 
mainly the pleasure of ap¬ 
plauding imitation. It was 
very easy to caricature and to 
imitate the new convention. 
Nothing more seemed to be 
required than helpless ignor¬ 
ance of drawing, the putting 
of the crudest colours side by 
side, with no aim but to irri¬ 
tate and startle. 

This modernist painting, 
however, is not an extrava¬ 
gance bequeathed by the war, 
but was a movement already 
on its way before the war 
started. It spread to the 
applied and decorative arts 
when Roger Fry opened his 
Omega workshop, the ' last 
word' in decorative design. 
You could see there a rug or 
a carpet with a fringe at one 
end only, and apparently com¬ 
posed of unrelated fragments 
of different patterns. The idea 
was this. Every pattern, Irom 
the pip of an ace of hearts 
upon a playing card, is the 
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CUBIST PORTRAITURE 
A Spaniard born at Madrid, Juan Griz (i888~ 
1927) settled in Paris in 1905, and with Picasso, 
of whom, he painted this portrait in 1912— 
strangely unlike the self-portrait below—was 
one of the founders of the Cubist movement. 
Courtesy of 1 Artwork’ (F lechlhem Collection) 

repetition of two halves, the second 
reversed. An old Persian mat, any geo¬ 
metrical pattern, if cut in two and 
separated will suggest its other half with¬ 
out difficulty. The missing half is a 
logical repetition of the first half turned 
over. When, however, the mind knows 
exactly what to expect, the imagination 
may be bored rather than satisfied, for 
there is always something -strange and 
beyond explanation in every beautiful 
thing. How could this wonder, that the 
skilful achievement of the completed 
pattern had originally excited, be re¬ 
covered ? Could it indeed be recovered 
without disappointing the eye of the 
repose that formal repetition gives ? 

Roger Fry showed that the imagination 
could be satisfied if it replaced the logical 
repetition of the first half with an 
equivalent, but not an imitation, of the 
second. The effect of repetition was given 


without the repetition itself. A 
block of formal design at one 
corner of his rug would be 
balanced by a corresponding 
mass of plain colour at the other, 
and so on. In his best rugs the 
eye took as great a pleasure in 
imagining, say, the expected fringe 
at the other end as in finding it 
there. Once you looked for har¬ 
mony and no longer confused 
harmony with exact repetition, 
these rugs ceased to seem un¬ 
finished or absurd. After all, 
poetry ever suggests more than it 
says; and one of the joys of music 
is that it cannot be tied down to 
a precise meaning. It may sug¬ 
gest different things in different 
moods. 

The next development was 
cubism, which originated in 1908 
at Paris. As the name implies, it 
sought exclusively abstract pat¬ 
tern.- Roger Fry defined its 
aim to be 'a purely abstract 


PABLO PICASSO BY HIMSELF 
Pablo Picasso, a most versatile painter, was 
born at Malaga in 1881. For many years he was 
a foremost figure in the Cubist school, but later 
he developed, a realism much more conformable 
to the natural appearance of things. 

Photo, W. F, Mansell [copyright, Syndicat tthshqup) 
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language of form—a visual music.’ The 
imitation of nature was desired no longer. 
The new motto was ; do not copy what 
you see but paint what you feel, for the 
feeling is what excites the imagination of 
the onlooker. This theory had its obvious 
dangers. A man's feelings are his own 
and, left to themselves, without the dis¬ 
cipline given by lcspect for the object that 
excites them, may run riot into absurdity. 
An abstract theory may be as enslaving to 
the imagination as the concrete theory 
that art should copy things. The cube or 
crystal was supposed to be the abstract 
primitive form, and circles to be cubes 
that had lost their edges! Thus the 
‘ primitive form' of a man, on this theory, 
is six cubes ; four for his limbs, and two 
for his trunk and his head. Each cube, 
too, is a pattern in itself, and there is no 
denying that a beautiful pattern may be 
made on this convention, once the desire 
to imitate nature takes second place. 

Pablo Picasso was the leader of the 
new school, and the most puzzling things 
in the new pictures were their titles. 
Instead of explaining, they puzzled you to 


find out where the subject was concealed 
in the apparent tangle of planes and cubes 
in front of you. The subject had ceased 
to be important in order that it might be 
suggested (in the abstract) instead of 
rendered. Picasso, as Frank Rutter has 
explained, also presented his subjects in 
fragments, put together from different 
points of view. Early Egyptian reliefs do 
the same when they show us the face in 
profile, the eye full face, the shoulders 
square to the spectator and the legs, once 
more, seen from the side (see pages 501—2). 

Obviously, such work lent itself to wild 
extravagance, but since our concern is 
with the real and not the vagary, we 
will pass over expressionism, futurism, 
attempts to paint the passage of time by 
drawing ten arms to represent a single arm 
in motion, which the Italian Marinetti, an 
excitable journalist, proclaimed in noisy 
articles and lectures about the world, Let 
us be content to note the increasing interest 
in machinery, the tone of violence, which 
were affecting the arts before the war. 

The best, perhaps, of these weird 
compositions is Giacomo Balia’s picture 



FUTURISM IN ITALY : SPECIMEN OF BALLA’S ART 
Signor Giacomo Balia, with the ambitious aim of giving concrete expression to an abstract subject, 
selected for this picture the theme of Centrifugal Force. A striking effect is produced by the ranging 
of gold and silver spheres, shooting off sparks in apparently rapid revolution against a background of 
sapphire blue. Unlike some futurist creations, this study is less likely to amuse than to impress. 

From Frank Rutter, * Evolution in Modem Art, 1 Geo , Harrap 6- Co,, Lid 
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Bernard Meninsky was born in 1891 and studied m London at the Slade School and in Paris Sim¬ 
plicity is the keynote of his water colours, and in his landscapes, of which this Landscape m Hamp¬ 
shire is a chaiactcnstic example, he exhibits the modern tendency to eliminate irrelevant details and 
to concentrate on the main essentials of composition and the production o£ brilliance of tone and 
light, employing flat washes of colour strengthened by heavier pen and brush work. 

Courtesy of the Ariist 



The art of wood engraving has revived considerably during the twentieth century, and since the Great 
War has become increasingly important. Leading figures of this revival are the brothers Paul and John 
Nash, born respectively in 1889 and 1893. The dramatic quality of John Nash’s work is exemplified 
in this Interior of a Wood, in which he has created an extraordinary impression of depth by his clever 
use of light and shade and skilful balance of masses, 

MODERN TENDENCIES IN PAINTING AND WOOD ENGRAVING 

Courtesy of the Artist and * The Studio ' 
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MACHINERY AS THE MASTER OF MAN 
Violent controversy has raged round the work ot Jacob Epstein 
(born r88o), but that it is the expression of a genius peculiarly 
sensitive to current ideas is conceded. The Rock Drill, executed 
in 1913, is a highly imaginative representation in the vorticist 
manner of the relentless mechanical spirit in modern life. 

Photo, Paul Lath; courtesy of the Artist 


of Centrifugal Force, and note the pro¬ 
phecy of Wyndham Lewis’ composition 
of planes and wedges entitled Plan of 
Campaign. This was exhibited in the 
June of 1914 in London. Painting was 
the plaything of ideas, and yet there was 
an (as yet) undefined aspect of modern life 
for which the best' artists were seeking an 
expression. The vorticism of Wyndham 
Lewis, a variation on cubism and futurism, 
was more than a reaction, as was clear 
when it found its appropriate subject in 
the mechanism of modern weapons and in 
vast armies of human automata at drill or 
on the march. Now this mechanism, this 
discipline, is also prominent in industrial 
life. We have the mass production of 


useful things and the mass 
production of ideas in news¬ 
papers, which manufacture the 
opinions that they profess to 
represent. This is not the 
whole of modern life, but it is 
its most prominent and per¬ 
haps, for the individual, its 
most oppressive trait. 

The modern principle of 
private judgement in the 
course of time produces a riot 
of private opinion, counter¬ 
balanced by mass suggestion 
from above, and it was only 
natural that art, in one of its 
phases, should mirror this. 
The symbol for a mechanical, 
crowded, struggling, and there¬ 
fore regimented age was pro¬ 
duced by Jacob Epstein in his 
monster called the Rock Drill. 
It might have been called the 
War God, the Spirit of Machin¬ 
ery, the Human Brute, the 
Voice of the Crowd, the Frenzy 
of a Mob or the Hysteria of 
a Newspaper, Moloch, Brute 
Wealth, or Brute Poverty. It 
was an idol, representing 
any or all of these blind and 
callous forces: the tyranny of 
materialism and its products. 

It was the same force that 
G. F. Watts had tried to sym¬ 
bolise in his painting of the 
Minotaur. But Watts had ac¬ 
cepted the form and name of 
a dead Greek monster, and thus did not 
probe our consciences half so keenly as 
Epstein’s image, which any modern blast 
furnace might have spawned. Idols, when 
works of art, are hideous without being 
ugly. The ugliness is in the evil spirit that 
they represent. The beauty is in the 
definition which controls the design, in the 
imaginative truthfulness of the line that 
circumscribes it. The Rock Drill fascin¬ 
ates but appals. Yet, since the imagina¬ 
tion is happier in its loves than in its 
hatreds, great art is usually most con¬ 
cerned with the Vision of Good, and is 
turning aside from its main path when it 
concentrates, as at times it must, upon 
the Vision of Evil. 
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ARCHITECTURE’S ADAPTATION TO MODERN BUSINESS NEEDS 


Revolutionary changes are being effected in modern architecture by the use of concrete and steel 
in construction and the exactitude with which these materials can be adapted to calculation and 
theory. A first result has been the American skyscraper, with fagades so developed that all the 
windows admit the maximum of air and sunlight. A superb example is the Telephone Building in New 
York, notable for the zoning principle of construction in the upper half. 

Photo , Central News 
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Modernist interpretation of Gotliic principles in ecclesiastical architcctuie has lonnrl masterly ex¬ 
pression in Liverpool Cathedral, designed by Sir Cl. G. Scott, the foundation stone nf which was laid 
in 1894. Situated on S. James’s Mount, the red sandstone mass of the eastward portion alieady 
built dominates the city, and, when completed, the vast church, with the majestic central tower that 
is a principal feature of the structure, will be a landmark visible for many miles. 



In England the American type of skyscraper has not yet found acceptance, but concrete and steel 
are being used ever more freely in construction, especially for commercial buildings. In its com¬ 
bination of strength and lightness, Adelaide House, at the city end of London Bridge, has an aesthetic 
aim of its own, the slight vertical fining of the pylons at the four corners of its rectangular mass 
being a particularly happy concession, derived from Greek models. 

THE NEW SPIRIT IN ECCLESIASTICAL AND COMMERCIAL BUILDINGS 

Photos, Donald McLeish and (lop) Stewart Bale 
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Large scale experiments by Le Corbusier at 
Bordeaux and elsewhere have proved the utility, 
economy and aesthetic value of blocks of maison¬ 
ettes built on the ' honeycomb ' principle. Each 
of these two-storeyed dwellings has its terrace 
garden. 

t ?vV^ivV-V '.,'1 


Modernist architecture starts from the proposition that new conditions require the discarding oi 
old methods and old styles, and for industrial and domestic purposes alike advocates mass production 
building, of standardised materials, adapted to new requirements of hygiene", and with a beauty to be 
derived from utility and from uniformity subordinated to the general effect of the whole. Examples 
of the two types are the business offices (left) of a firm of publishers in Berlin and (right) a private 

residence at Stuttgart by Le Corbusier. 


MASS PRODUCTION BUILDINGS FOR THE OFFICE AND THE HOME 


Photos [left) E, 0. Hoppi ,* [right and lop) courtesy of Fredh . Etchells 
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Jacob Epstein produced a series 


Lcjl t colirtciy o] the A>M {photo, Paul r.iub ); right, Notional Gallery, 


PORTRAITURE AND SYMBOLISM OF TWO MODERNIST SCULPTORS 


Photo, Topical Press Agency 
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Another sculptor much discussed was 
Mcstrovid, in whose work both abstract 
design and dramatic treatment are con¬ 
spicuous. No one who visited the exhibi¬ 
tion of his sculptures at South Kensington 
can forget his bust of Rodin, with its 
mighty hand at rest, or the dramatic 
relief in which a winged head whispered 
the awful word of Annunciation to Mary. 

In the Great War machinery, masses in 
movement, human beings reduced to the 
level of obedient automata, provided 
abundant subjects for painters like Lewis 
and Nevinson. The German excuse that 
' war is war' was the counterpart of 
that ' peaceful ’ motto, ' business is busi¬ 
ness.’ Whether on the battle¬ 
fields, or in the Black Country 
at home, painted by Edward 
Wadsworth, the new technique 
and manner of painting were 
suited to its theme. Luckily 
four years do not last for 
ever, but the legacy of the 
experiments that had gone 
before remains with the artists 
of to-day. 

Ideas and theories are not 
the main inspiration of the 
present. The respect for sim¬ 
plification remains: the flat 
manner, the definite vision, 
the contempt alike for senti¬ 
mental or vague treatment in 
paint. The water colour and 
the wood-cut have returned to 
favour, to lend their separate 
means to express the same 
attitude in art. It is grave, 
flat, decorative, simplified, 
though one modernist, Charles 
Ginner, loves detail, and re¬ 
joices, much more than photo¬ 
graphically, in the separate 
bricks of a house or cogs in 
a machine. The general effect, 
however, is clean, clear, pro¬ 
portioned. All this may seem 
a restriction to the prose of 
life; but only the few who 
study prose know how rich 
prose may be in beauty. There 
are few more satisfying archi¬ 
tectural sights than the ancient 
brick masonry of Rome. 


Truth of view and simplification of design 
can touch, also, the heights of grandeur 
and of pathos. Is not a peasant a simple 
and moving figure ? Pathetic in his loneli¬ 
ness, fine in his humility, he is an eternal 
type of human strength and human weak¬ 
ness. To look at modern life with something 
of his tragic share and personal understand¬ 
ing of nature is the aim of many artists. 

If the modernism of to-day can be 
summed up in a sentence, we may call it 
the end of the romantic movement, the 
return of classicism. Form, once more, 
is being set above feeling, but we are still 
in the transition : a tendency rather than 
a movement is to be observed, 



IVAN MESTROVIC’S • ANNUNCIATION ’ 

Ivan Mestrovic, Yugo-Slav sculptor of international reputation, 
was born in 1SS3 and studied in Vienna, where a collected 
exhibition of his work was held in 1907. Imagination and 
religious feeling are expressed in much of his work, of which 
this dramatic and individual’Annunciation’ is representative. 

Courtesy of the Artist; photo, E, 0. Hop pi 
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Flush an, sunlight, good food, lest and carefully lcgulaled exeicise air the mctliods oT ticatmcnt 
lor consumption in sanatona, of which King Edward VII Saimlotiuni at Midhurst is a notably 
good example, Exeicise includes guided outdoor labour tuid outdoor locication, of which putting 
and cioquet me particularly suitable loims, 



For distance irradiation a so-called ' bomb 1 of lead containing a gramme of radium is used at 
Westminster Hospital. The lead box can be lilted in any direction, The stretcher can be inclined, 
or moved up or down or horizontally, so that tile cone ol gamma rays can be brought to bear on 
any pari of Uie body. Platinum needles (loft—actual size) containing radium aic used for insertion 
m cancerous growths, being secured in place by the stitch shown in the diagram, centre. For surface 
irradiation of the lymphatic glands in the neck when invaded by cancer a' collar ’ (bottom right) is used. 

MODERN TREATMENT OF TWO COMMON DISEASES 
Courtesy of E. Rock Carling, F.R.C.S., and Stanford Cade, F.R.C.S, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH: A RECORD OF 
MEDICAL PROGRESS 

How the Development of Scientific Method and the Sanitary 
Idea produced the New Hygiene of the Twentieth Century 

By SIR GEORGE NEWMAN K.C.B, M.D. 

Cluef Medical Officer to the Ministry of Health, Author of An Outline of the 
Practice of Preventive Medicine 


HE progress made by the science and 
art of medicine since the dawn of 
civilization, especially as it concerns 
the community, is one of the great 
stories of mankind. It is a romance con¬ 
nected with adventure, war and love ; it 
is interwoven inseparably with social life 
and the evolution of human custom ; and 
it is intimately associated with man's 
moral aspirations. Frazer would trace its 
origin to ‘ primitive instinct ’ and the 
impulse to magic ; Wordsworth would 
follow it back to ' primal sympathy.’ 
Both would be right. The instinct of self- 
preservation, the natural prompting of the 
maternal passion and the sympathetic 
longing to save-one’s friends from suffering 
or premature death have played a pre¬ 
dominant part in the growth of both 
preventive and curative medicine. 

There has been one other factor always at 
work—observation. To stem the advance 
of disease, whether of the individual or 
the community, men have tried first one 
thing and then another, observing their 
effects, and thus have arrived empirically 
at certain tentative conclusions, and it is 
upon these practical tests that they have 
built up an immense superstructure of 
experience. Magic, the intervention of the 
gods, astrology, trial by ordeal, the king's 
touch, and an innumerable series of 
drugs and simples, of blood letting, potions 
and plasters, make up the art of medicine 
over 6,000 years. Dark ages, if you will, 
but always with a ray of .light from 
which sprang hope in the human breast. 

We know that surgery was practised in 
Egypt in the Middle Kingdom (see page 
562) and that domestic medicine chests 
existed even earlier. Indeed, the first 


physician of whom we have lecord 
(Imhotep or Iemhetep) flourished m the 
Old Kingdom. In Assyria there was the 
Hammurabi Code (see page 575), some of 
whose enactments deal in detail with the 
medical treatment of wounds, abscesses, 
fractures, and diseases of the eye. 

Greek medicine seems almost modern 
compared -with the more distant history of 
medical art in Egypt and Assyria. Yet it 
also recorded the growth 
of this art for periods Historicity of 
much earlier than its own. Greek Medicine 
The practice of hygiene, 
baths, life in the open air, the therapeutic 
value of sunlight, physical exercise and 
dietary were all matters of daily routine 
to the Greek of the fifth century before 
Christ. The sun temples of Cos and 
Epidaurus and the health principles of 
Hippocrates (see page 1475) and Diodes 
belong to well recorded Greek history as 
much as the epidemics of the Pelopon¬ 
nesian War described by Thucydides. 

It is evident, therefore, that the art of 
medicine was neither primitive nor rude 
in the golden age of ancient Greece, but 
advanced and constructive. What hap¬ 
pened to it all ? The answer to this ques¬ 
tion is twofold. First, it became fixed as 
a doctrine not only in the Hippocratic 
writings but also m the Galenical books 
(see page 2079). Not until the Renaissance 
m the sixteenth century did anyone arise 
to question the infallibility of Galen, or 
wish to alter or add to his voluminous 
records. And, secondly, Greek medicine 
became disseminated over the world 
partly in the form of the Hippocratic 
writings, and partly as Galen’s interpre¬ 
tation of them. 
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One channel of propagation was 
directed from Greece to its great colony 
Magna Graccia in Sicily and southern 
Italy, and thus to Salerno and Padua and 
Lev'den and Edinburgh ; a second stream 
flowed through the Byzantine Empire 
and ended in wider distribution when 
Constantinople fell in 1453 ; the third and 
much the largest current was carried in 
the wake of the heretical Nestorian church 
first to Edcssa in Mesopotamia, and then 
with the evicted Ncstorians to Junde- 
shapur (see page 2313) in Persia. The 
Nestorian centre at Edcssa became also 
a hospital and medical centre, a city of 
monasteries and learning, and Junde- 
shapur became tlio famous school of 
Mahomedan medicine. 

When Edcssa was captured in 638 by 
the Arabs, they became acquainted for 
the first time with Greek medicine, and in 
due course set to work 
Arab dissemination to translate Hippocrates 
of Greek learning and Galen into Arabic. 

But in the meantime 
the Arabs had conquered the Orient. It 
■was this mighty invasion which proved 
the means of introducing Greek medicine 
in Arabic guise to western Europe. Thus 
came Hippocrates and Galen to Cordova, 
to Montpellier, to Paris (sec Chapter 97 
and page 3291). 

Whether Galon’s writings reached Britain 
during the last half of the 400 years 
of Roman occupation we do not know. 
But we know that his doctrines spread 
through western Europe, and in the Middle 
Ages we can find the beginnings of a 
practice, though not a science, of medicine 
in Europe ancl certainly in Britain. 
Two influences were at work. First, there 
was the effect of pestilence, arid, secondly, 
the social elforts to stem it. 

In Chapter 122 it is shown how the 
establishment of leper hospitals was the 
beginning of the present hospital system 
and of our method of notification and 
isolation; and how the prevalence of 
plague in the hovels of the poor demon¬ 
strated the necessity of sanitation. The 
first sanitary Act was passed by the 
English parliament at Cambridge in 
1388 ; it was followed by quarantine laws, 
by the appointment of scavengers, by 
sanitary watchmen (now called sanitary 


inspectors) and by a system of penalties 
for the concealment of infected persons. 

It was not, however, until the Restora¬ 
tion, after the Commonwealth, that practi¬ 
cal sanitation and hygiene began to 
take its modern form, and not until 1720 
did the science of the public health begin. 

Among the obvious results of leprosy 
and plague in western Europe were then- 
social cilects. It is strange how readily 
men forget that epidemic, disease changes 
the destiny of nations. Now as social 
changes have often been the result of 
disease, so they have provided the basis, 
sometimes even the directive influence, of 
the ways by which men have endeavoured 
to control disease. Looking back in the 
history of England, we can see the social 
origins of some of the chief means of the 
modern treatment of disease. Domesday 
Book was a statistical survey of the whole 
country in 1085-1086, its villages, its 
acres and their usage, its industries, its 
population and their social standing; it 
thus proved the forerunner of the census 
returns, the primary data on which the 
whole of the vital and mortal statistics 
arc founded. The monasteries and the 
guilds wore institutions out of which 
grew dispensaries and the insurance 
system, They sprang out of the social 
aspirations of the people. 

Nor was it the doctors who alone led 
the way. Nothing is more instructive in 
the evolution of medicine than the contri¬ 
butions made to it by non¬ 
medical men. Plato ancl Medicine’s debt 
Aristotle gave the trend to lay thinkers 
to the medicine of the 
Greeks; Roger Bacon, the Franciscan 
monk, introduced the methods of science 
into England in the thirteenth century; 
the botanists who wrote the old hcrbals 
classified and illustrated the plants used 
in the manufacture of drugs ; Galileo led 
the Paduan physiologists to study the 
part which physics and mechanics play in 
man’s body ; some of the great painters, 
Albrecht Durer and Leonardo da Vinci, 
advanced human anatomy by their draw¬ 
ings of the nude; John Graunt, the 
Cornhill linen draper, had a hobby to 
collect the records of death, and thus 
initiated the bills of mortality; Bentham, 
a philosopher, Chadwick, a poor law 
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inspector, Robert Owen, a ' socialist, ’ 
Lord Shaftesbury, a peer, Florence Night¬ 
ingale, a nurse, Rontgen, a physicist, 
and Pasteur, a chemist, are illustrious 
examples of non-medical workers who in 
the nineteenth century took an eminent 
part in the advance of medicine. 

The Great Divide between the old 
medicine and the new, the event which 
seemed almost to close the Arabic epoch, 
was the publication in 1543 of the famous 
book of anatomy by Andreas Vesalius 
(see pages 3338 and 3828). Vesalius ended 
Galenical doctrine by going back not to 
authority or the written word, but to 
nature herself. He dissected the human 
body, he observed its form and function 


the torches of his disciples, and thus spread 
the light in Europe and America. 

Harvey’s discovery of the circulation of 
the blood was announced by him at the 
College of Physicians in London m 16x6, 
and published in his book De Motu Cordis 
at Frankfort in 1628. This event was so 
important that we must understand it. 
When Harvey went to Padua and sat at 
the feet of old Fabricius in 1600 much was 
known about the heart and the blood. He 
listened to Fabricius, he then studied the 
matter for himself in man and animals ; he 
considered the structure of the circulatory 
system and its purpose, and he ' weighed ’ 
(to use his own term) the physical factors 
affecting it. Briefly, this is what he found. 


and recorded what he found in 
his wonderful volume, the 
Fabrica Humani Corporis. 

' This book,’ said Sir Michael 
Foster, ' is the beginning not 
only of modern anatomy, but 
of modem physiology.' Its 
publication at Basel in 1543 
ended the long reign of four¬ 
teen centuries of precedent 
and authority. It introduced 
a new method of medical 
science and engendered a new 
spirit. 

It also brought students of 
all nations to the old university 
at Padua. Professors and 
students stimulated each other, 
and Padua had its glorious 
century from 1543 to 1643. 
Vesalius was followed by 
Fracastoro (see page 3114), 
Fabricius and Galileo, and 
these four men—an anatomist, 
a practitioner, a physiologist 
and a physicist—spread its 
doctrines and its spirit all 
through Europe. Among its 
students was William Harvey 
(see page 3829), the English¬ 
man, the discoverer of the 
circulation of the blood, and 

group of men who, though 
not as famous as Harvey, are 
of historical interest because 
they carried the torch from 
Padua to Leyden, where, in 
due course, Boerhaave lighted 
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TITLE PAGE TO HARVEY’S TREATISE 
The discoveries of "William Harvey (1578—1657), who studied 
at Padua under Fabricius, constitute a landmark in medical 
history. His views on the movements of the heart and blood 
were first put forward in 1616 and his Treatise on the Circulation 
of the Blood was published in 1628. 

British Museum 
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He fust showed the nature and put pose 
of the heart beat, that the heait undergoes 
a contraction and a constiiction, and 
forces all its contained blood into the 
aitcries, the right vcntiiclc into the pul¬ 
monary artery to the lungs and the left 
into the great artery (aoita) to the body, 
and no blood passes through the inter¬ 
vening wall. Secondly, he found that the 
blood coursing through the body was 
passing from the heart in the arteries and 
' climbing back ’ to the heart m the veins 
by the support of their valves, ‘ a motion, 
as it were, in a circle.’ Thirdly, lie saw 
that though the blood undergoes changes 
in the lung (the lesser circulation) and in 
the body tissues (the great circulation), 
it is one and the same blood, That is 
Harvey’s threefold discovery. 

Its effect was amazing. For his mode of 
proccdme vindicated for ever the experi¬ 
mental method. Here was an end of 
' spirits ’ and ‘ vapours 1 ; here was the 
beginning of a new science of physiology. 
Its influence on the whole of medicine 
grew slowly. The great practitioners of 
the seventeenth century, led by Sydenham, 
excelled their predecessors in the obscr- 



DR. RICHARD MEAD 

In I7T4 (lie English physician Richaul Mead 
(1673-1754) succeeded John liadcliltc as recog¬ 
nised head oi the medical profession. lie played 
an import an L iole in the prevention of disease, 
his Discourse oil plague appearing m 1720. 
Front Pettigrew , ‘Medical Porhait Gallery' 


vation of disease, and there was immense 
growth in general science and undei stand¬ 
ing. Yet the progicss of Ilaivcian phy¬ 
siology halted. It was the eighteenth 
century that applied the new knowledge 
and began the modern epoch. 

For in the eighteenth ccntuiy there was 
an astounding expansion of man’s mind 
and a readier application of existing 
knowledge to the betterment of man’s 
estate Everywhere things were happen¬ 
ing. Men were thinking, and the needs 
of the time made them think socially. 
All this led to a critical spirit of inquiry, 
of rationalism and of systematic classi¬ 
fication, and this spirit permeated medi¬ 
cine and created a new incentive to the 
application of the science and art of 
medicine to the problems of the time. 

There were three kinds of medical 
advance in the eighteenth century, and the 
first was due principally to a remarkable 
group of medical prac¬ 
titioners in England. Advances in the 
They were restricted in Eighteenth Century 
their sphere by the 
limitations of medical education and by 
the sanitary circumstances of the time, 
but by their individual labours they 
achieved great things for the progress of 
medical observation and treatment. One 
of the most prosperous of the eminent 
London physicians of the day was Dr. 
Richard Mead. Fie was not only a fashion¬ 
able doctor who succeeded to the practices 
of Lower and Radcliife, but he was one 
of the first medical men called by the 
government to advise the nation 011 the 
prevention of disease. 

The subject was plague, which had 
appeared at Marseilles, and which it was 
feared would "Spread to England. He 
wrote therefore a Short Discourse con¬ 
cerning Pestilential Contagion (1720), 
which passed through seven editions in 
twelve months. He discussed the origin 
and nature of plague, as then understood, 
the causes of its spread (alleged to be 
diseased persons, iniectcd goods and a 
corrupt state ol the atmosphere) and the 
steps to be taken against it, Mead recom¬ 
mended the appointment of a Council of 
Health, of ’ searchers ’ for those dead of 
plague, and of special physicians to attend 
the sick. lie advocated certification of 
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The direct observations and notes made by 
William TIebcrden (1710-1801), distinguished 
London physician and classical scholar, were 
incorporated m his valuable History and Cure 
of Disease, which was published in 1802. 

From Pettigrew, * Medical Porbail Galltiy 1 

affected persons, prompt isolation of the 
sick and the disinfection of persons and 
houses. The expenditure incurred ought, 
he thought, to be borne by the public. 

The diseases which tested the skill of 
medical practice at the time were small¬ 
pox, influenza, puerperal sepsis, scarlet 
fever, typhus and plague, and Mead's 
suggestions were accepted as applicable 
in a general way to them all. These 
conditions, it was urged, must first be 
diagnosed and differentiated, and then 
treated or prevented. 

Mead's Discourse may be accounted one 
of the first elementary publications of the 
new preventive medicine, and there soon 
followed in his train a substantial group 
of English medical men who introduced 
scientific methods of inquiry for the first 
time into their ordinary medical practice. 
One of the earlier of them was Heberden, 
an accomplished and scholarly man. He 
was a prolific note-taker who left behind 
valuable commentaries on the History and 
Cure of Disease, which owed little to books 
and nothing to authority, but consisted of 
his own close observations of disease in 
the living patient, and this without any 


of the modem instruments of precision or 
diagnostic tests. Heberden agreed with 
Dr. Cullen of Edinburgh that there are 
more false facts in medicine than false 
theories, and he set himself to check and 
record farts regarding chicken-pox,measles, 
night blindness, epidemical cold (probably 
influenza), the pulse m disease, and so on. 

The famous Quaker doctor, John Fother- 
gill, was of the same type though more 
austeie and ascetic. His practice, like 
his circle of fiiends, was large, and out of 
both was born his remarkable influence in 
England and America. Like Heberden 
he published his clinical records of piactice. 
He was a botanist, a meteorologist and a 
philanthropist, and related these subjects 
to his study of disease. Diet, flesh air 
and exercise were leading features in his 
treatment. He gave only a second place 
to blood letting, purging and blistering, 
and relied mainly on stimulation of vital 
processes and the resistance of nature. 
One of his chief contributions to medicine 
was his study of epidemic sore throat in 
1747, a form of malignant scarlet fever. 

Many medical practitioneis living in 
the provinces were not behind ’their 



DR. JOHN HUXHAM 

Of great importance in eighteenth-century 
medical progress were the researches into 
epidemic diseases made by John Huxham (1694- 
1768), the seasonal colic and palsy so common 
in Devon receiving his special attention. 
From Pettigrew, 'Medical Portrait Gallery' 
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London colleagues in investigational College of Physicians. His Essay con- 
clinical medicine. Dr. Huxham of Totnes, cc-rning the Cause of the Endcmical Colic 
a pupil of Bocrhaave, kept clinical notes of Devonshire showed that the disease was 
on epidemic disorders for thirty years, connected with large pieces of lead used 
One of the subjects which arrested his in the vats and cider presses, and he 
attention was the seasonal colic and palsy extracted lead from the cider itself. His 
which was suffered by his patients who work, though it concerned a small and 
drank the Devonshire cider. In the circumscribed problem, was so logical, 
winter of 1724-1725 Huxham found it so accurate and inductive that it afforded a 
common ' that there was scarce a family new method of investigation into the 
amongst the lower rank of people that contamination of food supplies, which 
had it not,’ and he sometimes saw five or has been pursued by innumerable workers 
six persons lying ill of it in one house. He ever since. It opened a new chapter in the 
was the first to describe this condition in book of preventive medicine. 

1739, though he did not know the cause There was practising in Chester from 
of it. A similar malady was observed by 1767 to 1793 a highly observant medical 
Cadwaladr in 1745 in the West Indies in man named John Haygarth. Several 
drinkers of rum distilled through leaden years after starting practice he began his 
pipes, and in 1757 by Tronchin, the epidemiological inquiries into smallpox 
/talented physician of Geneva, in drinkers and typhus, and an enumeration of the 
'of lead-sweetened wine. inhabitants of Chester in order to check the 

ft Ten years later this mystery was incidence and progress of disease, and to 
cleared up by Dr. (afterwards Sir) George introduce a system of notification. His 
Baker, a near neighbour of Huxham in description of typhus fever was one of 
Devonshire, though he did not practise the first and most reliable, and this led 
there, who rose to become president of the him to formulate the nature and condi- 



EVIDENCE OF A NEW HUMANITY: THE LONDON HOSPITAL IN 1753 

Advancing, medical knowledge throughout the first half of the eighteenth century was accompanied 
by a plulanlhiopic spirit which showed itself in the foundation of hospitals and infirmaries, A 
small infirmary established in Featherstonc Sticet, Whitechapel, in 174c, was the beginning of the 
London Hospital, later transferred to Prescott Street, Goodman's Fields, where it can be seen in 
this painting by William Beliers. It was again moved in 1757. 
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tions of febrile infections. He took two 
villages for comparative purposes and made 
observations upon differential symptoms, 
proportions of population infected and 
insusceptible, the channels, the dosage and 
conditions of infection, the effect of 
ventilation and unclcanliness, distance 
over which infection is carried, and, above 
all, the length of the ' latent,’ or, as we 
now call it, incubation period. Upon these 
data he established the necessity for 
isolation (1775) and drafted rules for the 
institution of fever hospitals. 

Thus Haygarth was one of the first to 
distinguish different kinds of fever by then- 
periods of incubation and to suggest their 
notification, and he was the first to 
insist on isolation, a practice begun at 
Chester in 1783 and followed at Man¬ 
chester in 1796, and subsequently at 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Newcastle, Dublin 
and other towns, in the institution of 
what were then described as ‘ houses of 
recovery.’ Haygarth also made a valuable 
study of acute rheumatism, and described 
rheumatic nodules in 1780. 

A third example was Thomas Percival, 
of Manchester. He was physician to the 
infirmary, and had a large practice. He 
wrote on hospital regulation, medical 
ethics, smallpox, measles and bills of 
mortality. As a mathe- 
Firstofthe matician, he devised 
Factory Laws methods for taking the 
census and for accurate 
death and sickness returns. He was one 
of the pioneers in the reform of the factory 
system as concerned with sickness and 
accidents, excessive hours of labour, 
unwholesome conditions and insanitation. 
Sir Robert Peel acknowledged his in¬ 
debtedness to Percival and his medical 
associates in the preparation of the Health 
and Morals of Apprentices Act of 1802, the 
first of that great stream of factory laws 
which revolutionised industry. 

A second feature in the progress of 
medicine in the eighteenth century was 
the communal attack on the medical 
disabilities of the time. It is true to say 
that the period was an unhealthy one. 
The death rate in England was as high as 
28 per 1,000 in 1701-10 ; from 1720-1740 
ft rose to 35, and it was not until 1788-90 
that it had fallen again to 28. A hundred 


years later it had fallen to 18, and in 1926 
it was less than 12. In London from 
1720-40 the death rate reached the figure 
of 37 per 1,000. These high death rates 
were due to influenza, smallpox and 
typhus, to alcoholic excess, to maternal 
and infant mortality, and to the immi¬ 
gration into overcrowded London. Typhus 
was localised and epidemic, hut influenza 
and smallpox were almost endemic. ' The 
real grand destroyer’ was gin drinking. 
Smollett said that: 

Such a shameful degiee of profligacy 
prevailed that Lhe retailers of this poisonous 
compound [gin] set up painted boards in 
public inviting people to be drunk for the 
small expense of one penny, assuring them 
that they might be dead drunk for twopence, 
and have straw for nothing ; they accord¬ 
ingly provided cellars and places strewn 
■with straw, to which they conveyed those 
wretches who were overwhelmed with in¬ 
toxication ; in these dismal caverns they lay 
until they had recovered some use of their 
faculties, and then they had recourse to the 
same mischievous potion. 

The mortality of women in childbirth 
and of the newly born infants was also 
excessive in the years 1720-40, Childbirth 
was indeed a risky adventure for mother 
and child. The maternal death rate before 
the establishment of maternity institu¬ 
tions in 1740 was extremely high, and 
though it was much improved thereafter 
it often reached 20 in the 1,000. It is now 
rarely above 5 per 1,000. Fifty per cent, 
of all the children born died before they 
were five, and from 1730-49 in London 
74 per cent, died under five years of age. 

These serious national problems, the 
prevalence of disease in epidemic form, the 
excessive drinking and the high mor¬ 
tality'' among mothers and children, led to 
the organization of public relief. It did 
not come suddenly, but it grew in volume 
and wisdom. It grew also in response to 
demands from the people and as a result 
of the religious movement of Methodism 
and what came to be called the ‘ new 
humanity.’ A spirit of sympathy and com¬ 
passion spread through England, and asso¬ 
ciated as it was with the advance of medical 
knowledge it proved the means of intro¬ 
ducing important sanitary measures. 

Hospitals and dispensaries were es¬ 
tablished. The Westminster, Guy’s, St. 
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George’s, the London and the Middlesex 
Hospitals were all founded in the first 
half of the century; maternity homes and 
lying-in hospitals were started, followed 
by dispensaiies for the ‘ infant poor,' 
for general sickness and for inoculation 
against smallpox. ' In the nurture and 
management of infants as well as in the 
treatment of lying-in women,' wrote Dr. 
Lettsom, ‘ the reformation hath equalled 
that of the smallpox ; by these two cir¬ 
cumstances alone incredible numbers have 
been rescued from the grave.’ The reduc¬ 
tion in maternal mortality was largely 
clue to improved methods in midwifery 
introduced by Smellie, William Hunter 
and Charles White, of Manchester. 

Another far-reaching reform was that 
of medical education. Edinburgh, the 
principal medical school of that day, 
inaugurated its medical 
faculty in 1726, and during Reform of the 
the century the medical medical schools 
schools in London were 
greatly improved Their evolution pro¬ 
ceeded by four stops. First, there was 
from ancient times a system of apprentice¬ 
ship, by which the medical practitioner 
had a pupil or apprentice to whom he 
taught the art and mystery of his craft. 
Then, when hospitals were established the 
physician or surgeon took his apprentice 
to ‘ walk the wards.' This began at St. 
Bartholomew’s in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and the practice was adopted at the 
London Hospital in 1741, and at Edin¬ 
burgh even before that. The London 
hospitals made informal arrangements 
with their medical staffs that their 
private apprentices should take a course 
of hospital work under their supervision. 
Thus the private apprenticeship system 
became something of a communal appren¬ 
ticeship system in the hospitals. The 
medical staff became a medical faculty, 
and the apprentices became clerks and 
dressers in the wards. 

The third step was the holding of 
private classes in chemistry, anatomy and 
pathology, and of clinical classes at the 
hospital. Before John Hunter, surgery was 
well taught only in Paris, and before the 
Monros began at Edinburgh anatomy 
flourished only on the Continent. Private 
instruction, such as that of Cheselden 
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and Pott m surgery, Smellie's school of 
obstetrics, the Hunters' school of anatomy 
and surgery, Baillie’s classes in morbid 
anatomy and Harrison and Bhzard’s 
clinical class at the London Hospital, was 
the beginning of modern ways. 

The fourth stage, which overlapped with 
these proprietary classes, was the estab¬ 
lishment of chairs in the universities. At 
the opening of the century, chaiis of 
anatomy were founded at Edinburgh, 
Cambridge, Glasgow and Oxford, and 
chairs in clinical medicine at Edinburgh 
and Oxford. The London medical schools 
grew up in the eighteenth century along¬ 
side the great new hospitals that had just 
been built. 

Lastly, there was medical reform in the 
army and navy, owing to the work of 
Sir John Pringle and Dr. James Lind. 

Pringle was ' physician 
Medical reforms in general' to the forces 
the Army and Navy during the campaigns 
of 1742-48 in Flanders, 
Germany and elsewhere, and gave the 
first impetus to the study of this subject 
by the publication in 1752 of his classic 
book on Diseases in the Army. At the 
beginning of the century fleet after 
fleet had been decimated by scuivy, for 
the treatment of which Huxham had 
recommended vegetable diet and cider. 
In 1751 Dr. Lind investigated and de¬ 
scribed the disease, and advised the use 
of lemon juice and the adoption of per¬ 
sonal hygiene, which was followed by 
Captain Cook in his voyage round the 
world and by Sir Gilbert Blane in Lord 
Rodney’s fleet. Their methods abolished 
this immemorial disease from the mercan¬ 
tile marine and the British navy. The 
advance in hygiene in the army and navy 
reacted favourably on the civil population ; 
never before or since have they learned so 
much essential hygiene from the services. 

The eighteenth century was thus a time 
of improved medical practice and of its 
wider extension to solve the problems of 
communal ill health. But there was a 
third kind of advance. Alongside this 
expansion in the art of medicine there went 
a concurrent development of its science. 
A hundred years after the death of Harvey 
(1657) a great book on the Elements of 
Physiology was written by Albrecht von 
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SIR JOHN PRINGLE 

Valuable reforms in military medicine were 
accomplished by Sir John Pringle (1707-1782) 
whose book on Diseases in the Army is classic. 
He became president of the Royal Society 1111772. 

Portrait by Sir Joshua Reynolds 
By permission oj the Royal Society 

Haller, of Berne, an old pupil of Boerhaave 
at Leyden. It was the beginning of the 
systematic and integrative study of phy¬ 
siology from a modern standpoint It 
was a summary, a review and a forecast, so 
masterly as to make famous the year of 
its publication. 

But Haller was not alone. Four years 
later came the founder of modern path¬ 
ology, Morgagni; six years after him came 
Buffon and his great compilation on 
natural history; and there followed 
Cullen’s Classification of Diseases, Ruther¬ 
ford’s discovery of nitrogen, Priestley and 
Lavoisier on oxygen, and the zenith of the 
all-pervading influence of John Hunter. 
It was Hunter whose genius enlightened 
all departments of medicine and surgery, 
'for he taught men to see that the founda¬ 
tions of preventive medicine are an 
understanding of and a reliance upon the 
laws of nature, as they concern all forms 
and conditions of life; an appreciation 
of the capacity of the physiological func¬ 
tioning of the human body and its inherent 
powers of repair; and a knowledge of 
the cause and circumstance of disease. 
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JOHN HUNTER : PATHOLOGIST AND SURGEON 
The creation and development of English pathology was the 
work of John Hunter (1728-1793), whose investigations and 
observations influenced all branches of medicine, surgery and 
anatomy, He began private practice in Golden Square, 
London, in 1763, This portrait is by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

By permission of the Royal College of Surgeons 


Not as an anatomist nor yet as a surgeon, 
but as a naturalist, who was a co-ordin¬ 
ator and explorer of the unity of the human 
body, John Hunter must rank as one of 
the fathers and founders of modern pre¬ 
ventive medicine. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth 
century came the dawn of the modern 
renaissance, and we pass into a golden 
age of medicine. Probably it is true to 
say that no period of human history shows 
anything comparable to the advance of 
medicine since 1798. Yet all that had 
gone before had been a preparation for it 
and had led up to it. This modern period 
was an age of inquiry, both individual and 
collective. The workers of the eighteenth 
century had stimulated inquiry, those of 
the nineteenth joined the chase and 
prosecuted it with a vigour, a persistence 
and an inquisitiveness which had never 


been excelled. No branch of 
knowledge seemed to escape 
this passion for research— 
biology, chemistry, physics, 
social conditions. The future 
was evidently going to be very 
different from the past and 
men desired to find their way 
about the new world which 
was arising around them. They 
must henceforth find the facts. 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham 
and Malthus had directed 
their attention to the social 
life of the people as it was 
affected by industry, by forms 
of government and by in¬ 
crease of population. Mean¬ 
while, immense possibilities 
seemed to be emerging from 
the discoveries of science, and 
political emancipation was 
certain, 

Out of the astonishing col¬ 
lection of new facts wrested 
from nature, verified or ap¬ 
plied in practice, we have 
space here only to refer to 
six generalisations. The first 
is vaccination. Somewhere 
about 1768 Edward Jcnner, 
a country practitioner in 
Gloucestershire, heard a young 
woman say that she could 
not have smallpox ' for I have had cow- 
pox.’ Jenner talked to his fellow prac¬ 
titioners and neighbours, and in 1780 he 
told one of them of the idea growing in 
his mind that cowpox might prove the 
antidote to smallpox. Early in 1788 he 
married, and in 1789 he made the great 
venture and inoculated his own child, 
a few months old, with swinepox matter, 
and subsequently on three occasions with 
smallpox virus. None of these smallpox 
infections gave the child the disease. 
Seven years later (1796) he inoculated 
James Phipps, aged eight and a hall 
years, with cowpox matter from the hand 
of a dairy woman who had contracted 
cowpox from her master’s cows, and 
three months later he inoculated the 
child with matter from a smallpox case, 
Phipps did not get the disease. Jenner 
continued his observations, and two years 
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later published his immortal Inquiry into 
the Causes and Effects of the Variolae 
Vaccinae, a Disease discovered in some 
of the Western Counties of England, 
particularly Gloucestershire, and known 
as the Cowpox (1798). Jenner was now 
a famous man with a unique repute 
spreading all through the world, and his 
vaccination was a universal method for 
preventing smallpox. 

Then, as now, there were critics and 
opponents. In 1811 he wrote to Lettsom 
that ' the chief impediments to its general 
adoption are our newspapers and some of 
our magazines. Whenever a case of what 
is called failure starts up, in it goes to 
a newspaper, with all the exaggeration 
with which envy and malice can garnish 
it.' Even educated people, he complained, 
‘ decide upon the merits of 
vaccine inoculation unaided 
by a competent knowledge 
of the matter.’ 

Jenner described cowpox 
as he saw it in nature, and 
he contributed to its differ¬ 
entiation from other similar 
outbreaks among animals. 

He showed that cowpox was 
inoculable upon man, and 
could be transferred from 
man to man. Above all, he 
proved that vaccinia in man 
protected against smallpox. 

One may say that none of 
these three discoveries was 
new, and, speaking generally, 
that is true. Different persons, 
medical, veterinary or lay, 
had made observations on 
these points. What „Jenner 
did was to bring them 
together and prove their 
validity. It has been thus in 
all the great discoveries. But, 
in point of fact, Jenner did 
much more than introduce 
vaccination for smallpox. He 
opened the gates of immunity. 

We now have many forms of 
vaccination for various dis¬ 
eases. We now see that im¬ 
munity is one of the great 
high roads to the conquest 
of disease. There are many 


gaps in knowledge and practice to fill in, 
but the method is proved. 

In the same year that Jenner published 
his Inquiry an apothecary at Penzance 
parted with his apprentice, a youth named 
Humphry Davy, because the lad went to 
be assistant to Dr. Beddoes who had 
established a ' pneumatic institute ’ at 
Clifton for the treatment of disease by 
medicated gases. In experimenting with 
various gases Davy discovered the com¬ 
forting effect of breathing nitrous oxide. 
More than forty years afterwards Jackson 
and Morton of Massachusetts used ether 
as an anaesthetic in dentistry, and Warren 
tried it in a surgical operation in October, 
1846, and Simpson of Edinburgh in mid¬ 
wifery in January, 1847. Recognizing the 
shortcomings of ether for this purpose, 



FOUNDER OF VACCINATION 


The efforts of Dr. Edward Jenner (1749-1823) to discover a 
preventive of smallpox were rewarded by the success of his first 
inoculation with cowpox in 1796. Further successful experi¬ 
ments followed and, despite some inevitable opposition, made 
rapid headway. This portrait is by Janies Northoote, R.A. 

National Pot trait Gallery, London 
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VACCINATION ATTACKED IN A CRUIKSHANK CARTOON 

Furious controversy long raged between the supporters and opponents ol vaccination regarding 
the wisdom ol its practice, and arguments were forthcoming to prove that inoculation with cowpox 
did not always secure its object of rendering a person immune from smallpox, and might even infect 
him witli other diseases. Reaction against the process is indicated in a cartoon by George Cruik- 
,shank, ol which the central scene representing the funeral ol 'Vaccina' is shown here. 
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VACCINATION JUSTIFIED BY STATISTICS 
Convincing prool o£ the efficacy of vaccination in reducing 
smallpox mortality is supplied by this chart of the results in the 
German Empire. Whereas in 1871 and 1S72 the mortality exceeded 
10,000, it dropped to about 1,500 in 1875 when compulsory 
inoculation was introduced, and later fell almost to zero, 

After Osier, ' The Evolution of Modern Medicine * 


Simpson experimented on 
himself -with chloroform, 
and in November, 1847, 
he established its 
anaesthetic power. The 
discovery of anaesthesia 
ended the terrible ordeal 
of agony hitherto associ¬ 
ated with surgical oper¬ 
ations and made possible 
an enormous expansion of 
surgical treatment. It 
made surgery ‘ safe, 1 it 
abolished pain, and it 
provided for long and 
careful operations on all 
parts of the body. 

The third of the great 
medical ‘discoveries’ which 
marked the nineteenth 
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century, was that of the cause of infective 
disease, the new science of bacteriology. 
Its founders were Louis Pasteur and 
Robert Koch. The former was the son 
of a country tanner in Jura, who became 
professor at the Sorbonne and director 
of the Institut Pasteur in Paris, and the 
latter was a young German doctor in 
Wollstein who spent his leisure with his 
microscope and became a director in the 
Imperial Health Department in Berlin 
and professor of bacteriology in the 
university. Pasteur showed that fermen¬ 
tation was due not to chemical changes 
but to bacteria, that spontaneous genera¬ 
tion did not occur, that each infective 
disease had a specific organism as its 
cause, and that many such diseases were 
curable by antitoxins and preventable by 
inoculation of their vaccines. Koch in¬ 
troduced the method of staining bacterial 
films with aniline dyes and of cultivating 
bacteria on solid media. He discovered 
the causal organisms of tuberculosis (1SS2) 
and cholera (1883). 

From 1870 to 1905 there followed that 
wonderful succession of discoveries which 



SIR JAMES SIMPSON 

While professor of medicine and midwifery at 
Edinburgh University Sir James Young Simpson 
(1811-70) experimented with chloroform in 
obstetrical practice and surgical operations, and 
introduced the art of practical anaesthesia. 

have distinguished for all time 
the age in which we live, and 
which gave us the bacillus of 
leprosy (Hansen), the gono¬ 
coccus (Neisser), the typhoid 
bacillus (Eberth-Gaffky), the 
micrococci of suppuration 
(Ogston), the bacilli of tuber¬ 
culosis (Koch), of cholera 
(Koch), of diphtheria (Klebs- 
Loffler), of tetanus (Nicolaier) 
and of plague (Kitasato and 
Yersin), all between 1871 and 
1894. In 1880 Laveran an¬ 
nounced the discovery of the 
plasmodium malariae, and 
eighteen years later Ross 
demonstrated its transmission 
by the mosquito, which had 
been suggested by Manson. 
In 187S came the trypano¬ 
soma of Lewis, to be followed 
by various members of its 
genus; in 18S3 Friedlander 
described the pneumococcus, 
and four j^ears later Weichsel- 
baum the meningococcus and 
Bruce the micrococcus of 



PASTEUR, FOUNDER OF BACTERIOLOGY 
Louis Pasteur (1822-95) was France's most brilliant biological 
chemist. His researches into isomerism led him to study the 
processes of fermentation, and resulted in the discovery of the 
bacterial origin of various diseases and Iris preparation of 
vaccines for their prevention and antitoxins for their cure. 
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Malta fever. The last to be named in this 
brief review is Schaudinn’s spirochaeta 
of syphilis, discovered in 1905. These then 
were the principal authentic representa¬ 
tives of that unseen world the existence 
of which had been long foretold, even 
from the days of Fracastoro of Padua. 

But the discovery of the disease-pro¬ 
ducing bacillus was only the first step 
in establishing a trinity of knowledge. 
What did the bacillus do ? And what 
could restrain, prevent or control its 
activity ? In 1888 came the brilliant 
work of Roux and Yersin, in which they 
demonstrated by filtration the existence 
of the toxins of the bacillus of diphtheria 
and thus opened a new chapter in patho¬ 
logy. Only the year before Meclmikov 
had shown the bactericidal powers of the 
leucocytic cells of the healthy body and 
had introduced his famous theory of 
phagocytosis, and two years later (1890) 
|Bchring and Kitasato completed the case 
by producing the antitoxin of diphtheria 
—the final step in the establishment of 



A GREAT RUSSIAN BIOLOGIST 


By his study ot tlus white blood corpuscles Iliya 
Mecbniltov (1845-1916) established the theory of 
phagocytosis. He became widely known by liis 
advocacy of sonr milk as a preventive of intes¬ 
tinal putrefaction, to which he attributed sendity 
Plialo, L N.A. 

the far-reaching conception 
that though the healthy body 
of man may be subject to the 
bacillus and suffer its toxic 
effect, it is able of its own 
cells and fluids to provide 
defence, in the form of the 
destruction and assimilation 
of the invading bacillus. Thus 
was built our modern con¬ 
ception of the bacillus as 
agent, of the toxin as product 
of the bacillus, of the antitoxin 
as the body's defence against 
the effects of the toxin. 

Further research by many 
workers has added knowledge 
in regard to the antitoxins 
of tetanus, of cholera, of 
typhoid; has detected the 
filterable viruses ; has given 
us the beginning of an under¬ 
standing of the place of 
opsonins, agglutinins and pre- 
cipitins in the body defences; 
and has provided us with 
autogenous and other vaccines. 
Lastly, in 1910, Paul Ehrlich 
announced his discovery of 



GERMANY’S GREATEST BACTERIOLOGIST 

Robert Koch (1843-1910) ranks with Pasteur as the .founder 
of bacteriology. His new contribution to science was the growth 
of micro-organisms in a pure culture outside the body and 
inoculation with the cultures. Koch isolated the comma 
bacillus of cholera and the tubercle bacillus, and was the dis¬ 
coverer of tuberculin. This drawing is from life. 
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'606,’ the arsenical compound salvarsan, 
which is able to destroy in the living 
body the parasite of syphilis. Thus was 
the illuminating chapter in the new 
learning respecting the agents of infection 
and the body’s natural defences begun in 
1857 by one chemist and so far completed 
in 1910 by another—a significant illus¬ 
tration of the interdependence of the 
sciences in the pursuit of truth. 

It was these discoveries which put into 
our hands for the first time a new power 
over disease. It is true that certain dis¬ 
eases such as tuberculosis and smallpox 
were being controlled before their bac¬ 
terial cause was known, but it was the 
work of the bacteriologists that gave man¬ 
kind a fuller understanding of the ways 
and means of combating infective disease. 
Until the actual cause of anthrax, of 
typhoid fever, of cholera, of lockjaw, 
of malaria or of syphilis was 
proved, we were working in 
the dark. We did not know 
the exact point to attack. 

Most of all was this true of 
the septic diseases which 
carried off such a large per¬ 
centage of surgical cases. It 
was in 1865 that the dis¬ 
coveries of Pasteur were first 
applied by Lister, then a 
surgeon in Glasgow, to the 
treatment of surgical wounds, 
and in 1867 he was able to 
announce the first principles 
and methods of the antiseptic 
system of surgery which 
ended the long reign of hos¬ 
pital blood poisoning. This 
is what he said in August of 
that year: 

The two large wards in which 
most of my cases of accidents 
and of operation are treated 
were amongst the unhealthiest 
in the whole surgical division 
of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 

Since the antiseptic system has 
been brought into full operation, 
and wounds and abscesses no 
longer poison the atmosphere 
with putrid exhalations, my 
wards, though in other, respects 
under precisely the same cir¬ 
cumstances as before, have com¬ 
pletely changed their character, 


so that during the past nine months not a 
single instance of pyaemia, hospital gangrene 
or erysipelas has occurred. 

Subsequently in Edinburgh and in 
London Lord Lister perfected his tech¬ 
nique and proved the soundness ol his 
views, so that his method of preventing 
the contamination of the wound with 
septic germs, or of destroying such germs 
as had gained access to the wound, became 
applicable in all surgical work and in all 
parts of the body. ' The investigations 
of Pasteur,’ Lister wrote in 1875, 1 long 
since made me a convert to the Germ 
Theory, and it was on the basis of that 
theory that I founded the antiseptic 
treatment of wounds in surgery.’ It is 
impossible to measure the beneficent 
results of the antiseptic principle in 
surgery; it revolutionised, of course, the 
whole art of surgery, but it did more than 



PIONEER OF ANTISEPTIC SURGERY 


Joseph Lister (1827-1912), created Baron Lister in 1897, was 
professor of surgery at Glasgow, Edinburgh and King’s College, 
London. Following Pasteur's discoveries he revolutionised 
surgery by developing his antiseptic technique, relying chiefly 
on carbolic acid. Portrait taken at Glasgow in 1868, 
Courtesy of Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
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that; it revolutionised the attitude of 
men's minds to all forms of infection. 
After Lister it was clear that man could 
control infection by other means than 
escaping it. Neither Hunter nor Lister 
would have claimed as surgeons to be 
fathers of preventive medicine, but such, 
in fact, they proved to be. 

The nineteenth century was thus a 
period of extraordinary advance in the 
true apprehension of the fundamentals of 
public health and preventive medicine. 
Here are four great generalisations the 
validity of which was then established, 
vaccination, anaesthesia,, the cause of 
infective diseases, and antiseptic surgery. 
It is the communal application of these 
advances that has characterised recent 
times. Out of them was born what 
Chadwick called 'the sanitary idea.’ In 


a word, men saw that the answer to the 
problems of communal disease was an 
attack, directed by the growing knowledge 
of medical science, upon the origins and 
circumstances of such disease, and this 
meant sanitation. The alarm caused by 
pestilence, the advance of medical know¬ 
ledge and the demands of an enfranchised 
people moved Parliament to appoint 
various commissions of inquiry and to 
pass a series of sanitary acts which have 
led to the improvement of the external 
environment of the people. 

Two royal commissions, one in 1843 
and the second in 1869, produced reports 
which constitute a sort of Domesday 
Book of the conditions of life in England 
at that time and resulted in the appoint¬ 
ment of medical officers of health and the 
imposition of health duties upon the local 



WHERE LISTER ELABORATED HIS ANTISEPTIC TECHNIQUE 
Before Pasteur's elucidation of the germ theory of putrefaction an appalling number of surgical 
operations were followed by pyaemia due to contamination of wounds by virulent bacteria. Lister’s 
supreme service to mankind was the perfecting of the antiseptic technique, entailing sterilisation of 
all instruments and dressings and everything brought into contact with actual wounds. This photo¬ 
graph shows a section of a reconstruction of the ward in Glasgow Royal Infirmary where Lister, 
between I861 and 1869, did much of his more important work. 

Courtesy of Wellcome Historical Medical Museum 
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authorities established in 1835. The need 
for co-ordination of such officers and duties 
led to the establishment of a central board 
of health, now called the Ministry of 
Health. Anyone who reads the preamble 
of the report of the commission of 1869 
on the history of the sanitary laws will 
find that they are concerned with nuisances 
and their removal, sewerage and drains, 
sewage treatment, the paving, lighting 
and cleansing of streets, artisans’ dwellings, 
smoke abatement, local government and 
the burial of the dead. The great Public 
Health Act of 1875 brought together and 
extended these enactments. That act 
and the Elementary Education Act of 
1870 were forms of germinative legislation 
which bore fruit in a single generation and 
have impressed all subsequent health 
enactments. 

The Public Health Act dealt, broadly, 
with the environment, but it is significant 
to observe that the succeeding acts have 
become steadily more 
Enlarged scope of personal in objective, 
preventive medicine With the twentieth 
century came a series 
of laws dealing with mothers and children ; 
with midwives and nursing; with noti¬ 
fication of birth, employment of children, 
school meals; with the medical inspection 
and treatment of schoolchildren, physically 
and mentally defective children and the 
Children Act itself; with the protection 
of food ; with pensions for the aged, for 
■yvidows and orphans, and the insurance 
of the adolescent and adult against sick¬ 
ness, accident and unemployment; with 
dentistry; with infectious diseases and 
fever hospitals ; with tuberculosis, mental 
deficiency, lunacy, blindness and venereal 
disease ; with factories and workshops 
and the industrial welfare of the workers. 

What does this change in the centre of 
gravity really mean ? It means that 
there is a larger understanding of the 
purpose of preventive medicine, both in 
the object and the methods of securing the 
health of the people. It is no longer a 
question of stamping out pestilence or of 
providing a sanitary environment. The 
purpose of preventive medicine is how 
to develop and fortify the physique of 
the individual and thus increase the 
capacity and powers of resistance of the 


individual and the community; to prevent 
or remove the causes and conditions of 
disease or its propagation ; to postpone 
the event of death and thus prolong the 
span of man’s life. 

The basis of the public health must 
always be a sanitary environment; but the 
new hygiene seeks to develop the innate 
capacities of man, physical, mental and 
moral; it aims at the avoidance of dis¬ 
harmony and disease in its early stages, 
in order to escape its later results in the 
body. Let us see what its modem pro¬ 
gramme is. 

First, wise human nurture, an effective 
maternity service, infant welfare and 
child hygiene are designed to build a 
healthy race. Secondly, 
good housing, a pure and Programme of 
abundant water supply, 'the new Hygiene 
drainage and sewerage, 
the reduction of nuisances and the 
abatement of smoke, a wholesome and 
sufficient food supply and industrial 
hygiene are to create a sanitary environ¬ 
ment. Thirdly, the provision of sound 
nutrition, life in the open air, exercise 
and rest, vaccines and antitoxic sera 
are to establish immunity and a resistant 
body. Fourthly, the control of epidemics, 
the destruction of infective agents, the 
isolation and treatment of infectious 
persons, disinfection, quarantine, avoid¬ 
ance of cough-spray or expectoration 
are methods of reducing mass infection. 
Lastly, adequate and sufficient medical 
practice for the sick and disabled of all 
ages and classes, clinics, dispensaries, 
hospitals, sanatoria and a health insurance 
system are medical services for the early 
diagnosis and treatment of disease. 

Modern physiology has laid emphasis 
upon the body itself as the key to the 
position. The essential contributor to 
disease was formerly believed to be an 
unhealthy environment; then came the 
period of the dominance of the infecting 
germ, and later the susceptibility of the 
non-resistant body. Hence the modern 
ideal is a resistant body, the maintenance 
of its harmonious functioning in relation 
to nature and to human society. Progress 
would thus seem to depend more upon 
social and moral evolution than upon the 
advance of sanitary science, more upon 
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wisdom than knowledge, more upon public 
opinion than legislative enactment, more 
upon sociology and biology than medical 
intervention. Yet all are necessary, for 
the art of preventive medicine is social 
in structure and medical in inspiration. 

These general principles have found 
remarkable illustration in the concen¬ 
trated attack in modern times upon certain 
strongholds of disease. The disappearance 
of plague after 1666 is still something of a 
mystery, but that of typhus fever two 
hundred years later was probably due to 
the better housing of the people, higher 
wages, cheaper and more nutritious food 
and a more adequate medical service. 

' The disappearance of typhus and relaps¬ 
ing fevers,’ says Creighton, ' is one of the 
most certain and most striking facts in 
our epidemiology.’ But it is not alone. 
Cholera has vanished and typhoid fever 
shown an astonishing decline. Both im- 
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provements followed on a pure water 
supply and segregation of infected persons. 

Tuberculosis has also been steadily 
falling during the last eighty years, and 
its mortality is now but a quarter of what 
it was in 1849. Formerly believed to be 
hereditary, it is now known to be mainly 
conveyed by infection, and the system 
of notification, attendance at clinics (or 
dispensaries), sojourn in a sanatorium, 
appropriate social after-care, is steadily 
winning its victory. Much of its decline 
is indirectly due to improved social 
conditions, better nutrition and public 
education, and the sanatorium principle 
(rest and nourishment under open-air 
conditions) is of wider application than 
the sanatorium system. The treatment of 
tuberculosis of bones, joints, glands and 
skin has been greatly advanced by the 
application of direct sunlight (ultra-violet 
rays) or the use of arc lamps. Indeed, it 


VIEW OF THE CHILDREN'S WARD IN A MODERN LONDON HOSPITAL 
The foundation of King's College Hospital on its present site at Denmark Hill was laid in 1909, and 
the building was opened in 1913. Some idea of its splendid construction and equipment can be 
gained from this view of the children’s ward, affording a striking contrast to the old-fashioned typo 
of ward illustrated in the eighteenth-century picture of Guy Y s Hospital shown in page 5046. 

Photo, Central Press 
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SUNLIGHT TREATMENT : ‘ THE BABIES' CIRCUS ; AT THE LONDON CLINIC 

A beneficent and important part of the medical services now organized under the Ministry of 
Health is the provision of clinics where people of any age, sex, or class can obtain advice and 
treatment to prevent or arrest disease. Thus at the London Clinic in Pimlico there is perfect 
equipment for the application oE the ultra-violet rays to patients in the early stages of tuberculosis 
and other diseases for which actino-therapy is an effective preventive or curative instrument. 

Photo, courtesy of London Clinic 

is not unlikely that actino-therapy will modern surgery has made early removal of 
prove in this and other diseases to be cancerous growths practicable, and early 
one of the great instruments of preventive removal has been proved to be ameliora- 
and curative medicine. tive in exceptional degree. We are still, 

The incidence of venereal disease in- however, without exact knowledge of the 
creased during the Great War and necessi- causation of cancer or acute rheumatic 
tated active prophylaxis and treatment, fever, for which indeed there is at present 
In 1916 a scheme of special clinics was no treatment other than prolonged rest, 
established in Great Britain and the use of In general, the prevalence of disease, 
salvarsan was widely and successfully apart from such maladies as influenza, 
introduced. The effect of this drug is to appears in recent times and in civilized 
diminish infectivity. As in the campaign countries to respond chiefly to personal 
against tuberculosis, so in that against hygiene, direct surgical treatment and 
venereal disease, public education on the good social conditions. It is the amazing 
avoidance of infection has been invaluable, advance in these three spheres that has 
Cancer and acute rheumatic fever remain given us the prolongation and enlargement 
as yet undefeated. The widening sphere of of life which we enjoy. 
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CHAPTER 190 


SOCIAL SURVEY OF THE WORLD 

TO-DAY 

Lines of Weakness revealed in Western Civilization by the 
Shock of War and the Reactions of Democracy to Responsibility 

By IAN D. COLVIN 

Author of the Safety of the Nation, Life of General Dyer, etc. 


T hose who browse among library 
catalogues may have been struck 
by the rapid growth of a new 
branch of study, proudly called by 
its adepts sociology. Every year, and 
chiefly from the United States of America, 
come more and more books upon this 
subject, so that the shelves of our libraries 
groan under their number and bulk. Every 
State University in America appears to 
have its Professor of Sociology, and every 
professor has written a text book. All 
these text books differ from one another 
in their methods and in their conclusions ; 
but they are alike in the use of an imposing 
and apparently scientific vocabulary, and 
they unite in describing their study not as 
a mere philosophy but as a science. 

Thus, if we take Benjamin Kidd as the 
most illustrious modern representative of 
the sociologists, we find him advancing 
the claim that sociology is not merely a 
‘ true science ' and a ' real science,’ but 
a ' master science,' and the ‘ first of the 
theoretical sciences.’ ' It is,’ he says, 
‘ the social process which is constructing 
the human mind in evolution. This is the 
ultimate fact which raises sociology to its 
true position as a master science.' 

Impressed by these imposing claims, we 
set out hopefully to find the guiding 
principles, the established conclusions, 
which may help us to a social survey of the 
world; but we are discouraged at the 
outset by the discovery that our latest 
sociologists not merely throw down the 
structures but dig up the foundations of 
their predecessors. There is, for example, 
little or nothing left of the imposing sys¬ 
tem of Auguste Comte, who founded a 
' methodical and positive philosophy ' of 
society on the hypothesis that ‘ reason is 


the superior and preponderant human 
element which settles the direction in 
which all the other faculties shall expand.’ 
This ' true and conclusive system,’ as its 
founder proudly described it, was pulled to 
pieces by the ' social psychologists' who 
pointed out that man is moved not 
by reason merely or chiefly, but by a 
whole complex of instincts and passions. 

Herbert Spencer (sec page 4533) took up 
the study no Jess systematically and almost 
as positively as Comte. Warned, no 
doubt, by Comte’s example, lie did not 
attempt to reform society upon any 
preconceived plan. On the contrary, he 
pointed out, in a famous passage in his 
Study of Sociology, that to 
try to correct the irregu- Doctrines o£ 
larlties of society was like the Sociologists 
hammering on a cockled 
iron plate to get it flat—a difficult and 
expert business which could only be done, 
if at all, by little taps here and there and 
not by heavy blows. Spencer, however, 
like Comte, embarked on the study ham¬ 
pered by certain preconceptions, notably 
that the individual was of greater import¬ 
ance than the society of which he formed 
a part. 'No one doubts,' says a later 
sociologist, W. G. Summer, 'that the 
personal experiences and complexes of 
men like Herbert Spencer had an over¬ 
whelming importance in the development 
1 of their social and political thinking.’ 

Benjamin Kidd went further, and 
asserted that Herbert Spencer had begun 
at the wrong end: instead of arguing from 
the individual to society, he should have 
argued from society to the individual; his 
individualist principles, in fact, his doc¬ 
trine of a' beneficent private war,’ in which 
the personal unit works out the good of 
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society "by following his own advantage, 
was an offence to the nostrils of the next 
generation of sociologists. Kidd, starting 
at the other end, attempted to explain 
the individual upon a social hypothesis. 
Unfortunately, lie also had his preconcep¬ 
tions. His Social Evolution, and Principles 
of Western Civilization, which were both 
written before the Great War, were 
inspired, or perhaps wc might say inflated, 
hy certain political ideals. Pic held that 
socieLy was gradually rising to a ' more 
organic type ’ in which ' social freedom ’ 
was displacing the ' closed absolutisms ’ of 
the past. Or again, in even more imposing 
terms : ‘ The principle of efficiency in 
modern civilization is the enfranchisement 
of the iuture.' 

This evolutional y process had already 
gone so far ‘ that it is almost impossible 
that one nation should attempt to conquer 
and subdue another after the manner of 
the ancient world.’ 

It might seem odd that Kidd, who 
began hy founding his science of society 
upon the Darwinian hypothesis of the 
struggle for survival, should end in the 



PRE-WAR SOCIOLOGIST 


The sociological theories of Benjamin Kidd 
(1S5 S—iqtO) are sot foitli in his Social Evolution, 
published in 1894, and his Principles of Western 
Civilization, which appeared m 1902. Tlis system 
was shattered by the advent of the Great War, 
Photo, Elholt & Fry 
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GRAHAM WALLAS 


In liis Human Nalmc m I'oldies (190S) Graham 
Wall,is advocates an international science of 
eugenics wherein each race should improve Us 
own type He was a lectuici at the London 
School of Economies, 1895-1923 

comfortable belief that war had become 
‘ almost impossible '; but it appears that 
the natural struggle is somehow sublimated 
and rendered innocuous when it enters 
into society. ' The social process is 
primarily evolving in the individual,’ he 
says, ' not the qualities which contribute 
to his own efficiency in conflict with his 
fellows ; but the qualities which contribute 
to society’s efficiency in the conflict 
through which it is gradually rising to a 
more organic type.' Wc arc not told 
against whom this ' social conflict' is being 
waged ; but it is evident that, despite 
Darwin, nature, at least when she enters 
into society, puts on kid gloves and is no 
longer ' red in tooth and claw.' 

Another sociologist of this modern 
school, Graham Wallas, in his Human 
Nature in Politics, goes so far as to 
explain how the doctrine of the survival 
of the fittest may be applied without 
blood and tears to human society. ' An 
international science of eugenics,’ says 
Wallas,' might . . . indicate that the 
various races should aim, not at exter¬ 
minating each other, but at encouraging 
the improvement by each of its own racial 
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type. ’ In this happy compromise between 
‘ racialism 1 and ‘ internationalism ’ the 
world would march into the dawn of a 
perfectly amiable but apparently indeter¬ 
minate ideal. 

If sociology were, as is claimed, a ' true 
science,’ we should expect such leading 
conclusions to stand the test of at least 
ten years of experience. But the Great 
War, coming close upon the heels of 
Benjamin Kidd, left his system in more 
complete ruin than that to 

Sociology which he and his biother 
not a Science sociologists had reduced the 
systems of Spencer and 
Comte. And we are almost driven to the 
sad conclusion that sociology, so far from 
being a master science, is something less 
than a philosophy, since it is based on 
nothing more substantial than the preju¬ 
dices and preconceptions of those who 
engage in it. 

Nor is this surprising when we consider 
the difficulty of steering a course through 
the shoals and deeps, the million islands 
and uncharted intricacies of the sea of 
humanity. How, for example, are we to 
define and how divide society ? Man 
himself is almost infinitely various; that 
equality, which is the basis of so many 
political systems, is found to be, upon 
the most cursory examination, merely a 
convenient fiction. In a single race there 
are some who fall below the beasts and 
others who approach divinity. 

And races are no less diverse than 
individuals. How are we to look for like 
results from the Bengali, who may be said 
to pride himself upon his timidity, and 
the Prussian, described by Napoleon as 
hatched from a cannon ball ? We have 
living on the earth to-day, and sometimes 
within a mile or so of one another, races 
who belong in their habits, customs and 
equipment to the Stone Age, and races 
in the highest state of civilization. 

Even in those institutions which we 
regard as common to humanity there are 
radical differences. Take the family: 
there are monogamists, polygamists and 
polyandrists ; among some races inherit¬ 
ance is through the mother, because 
paternity is thought impossible to discover; 
in parts of Asia and Polynesia there are 
whole tribes that share a common house. 


In some societies woman is a chattel ; 
in others she is almost a goddess. In 
some family systems the father rules, in 
others the mother; in still others the 
mother-in-law. The typical Chinaman, 
says J. E. Baker, in his book Explaining 
China, ' lives m the same enclosure not 
only with his own wives and children, but 
also with his father's wives and their 
children; a great company of parents, 
gxandpaients, uncles, aunts, cousins, con¬ 
cubines and more distant kin. 1 We are 
accustomed to look upon family responsi¬ 
bility as the beginning of citizenship ; but 
' for thousands of years there has been no 
definite location of responsibility in the 
Chinese family.’ The women preside over 
the inner courtyards ; the men find tran¬ 
quillity nearest the street. 

Whether, then, the individual creates 
his society, as Herbert Spencer suggests, 
or is a social product, as Benjamin Kidd 
supposes, the result is no less perplexingly 
varied. And if we look at the larger 
divisions of mankind we 
still find dissimilarity. A Heterogeneity 
great part of mankind com- of Mankind 
prehends no allegiance 
beyond the village; another great part 
obeys the will of the tribe or clan ; a con¬ 
siderable part is rigidly divided into castes. 
In Europe men aie divided into classes 
and nations ; but both divisions, as we 
shall presently see, are difficult to define, 
and over a great part of the world 
national division is unknown. 

And the motives, the beliefs and 
the customs of man are equally the reflec¬ 
tion of his almost infinite variety. One 
religion consists of rules for this life ; 
another concentrates optimistically on 
the next; one is preoccupied with divine, 
another with sexual love; there are 
religions devoted to the sword and the 
law; ritualism, the delight of one part of 
mankind, is the abomination of another. 
If we say that self-interest is the ruling 
motive of mankind, how shall we explain 
a creed whose fundamental tenet is re¬ 
nunciation ? With such heights and depths, 
such contradictions and contrarieties, it is 
a tribute rather to the courage than to the 
discretion of mankind that so many 
answers to its own riddle have been so 
confidently given. 
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If, however, we admit, what we can 
nardly deny, that man is part of nature, 
and that society is a human and therefore 
a natural composite, we might surely go 
larthcr and expect to find some guidance 
in those principles which are found in 
rhe rest of animate nature. It may be 
that the sociologist errs in aiming too high ; 
lie has possibly forgotten the humility 
with which Darwin treated the species of 
which he was a member: ' We must 
acknowledge that man with all his noble 
qualities . . with all these exalted powers 
—man still bears in his bodily frame 
the indelible stamp of his lowly origin.’ 

If man is an animal, as we are not dis¬ 
posed to deny, he takes his part, now as 
always, in the struggle for existence. 
Where he has organized himself into 
societies and nations, it is in 
The Struggle the course of this struggle ; 
for Existence the huger unit, like the in¬ 
dividual, develops and pro¬ 
gnoses by selection and survival. So 
much is clear, but these generalities do not 
help us very far. With whom and with 
what is this struggle waged ? Is it between 
man and man or between man and nature ; 
between nations and nature or between 
nation and nation ? Is the struggle, per¬ 
haps, for the survival of one racial or 
national type ? Or is mankind expected 
to mix with increasing friendship until all 
national and racial divisions arc obliter¬ 
ated ? In both events mankind would 
have a very long way to go since racial 
and national divisions are usually ancient, 
deep and obdurate. 

Mazzini, most ardent of nationalists, 
looked on the nation as God’s work 
marred by man. God, he said, divided 
humanity into distinct groups or nuclei 
upon the face of the earth . . . foolish 
governments had disfigured the divine 
destiny. But here we are faced with the 
difficulty of definitions. How are we to 
describe a nation ? Under the overlaid 
national boundaries the older racial divi¬ 
sions of mankind still exist, although some¬ 
times invisible to the casual eye, like a 
palimpsest upon which the later writing 
conceals the earlier (see Chapter 7), These 
make lines of weakness which are apt to 
show in times of stress, like the racial 
division between southern Ireland and 


the rest ol Gieat Britain, or the manifold 
divisions of the Austrian Empire—in both 
cases fatal to national unity. What are we 
to say of the claim of the Indian nation¬ 
alists, covering a geographical area never 
united save by the British Empire which 
they desire to displace ? British India 
comprises no fewer than 150 distinct lan¬ 
guages. It is divided not only between 
races which despise, fear or hate one 
another, but between the two great re¬ 
ligions of Maliomedanism and Hinduism 
—a division more deep and bitter than any 
difference which divides the nations of 
western Europe. 

Again, in the United States we have a 
nation speaking one language but drawn 
from all the nationalities of Europe, with 
a contingent from Asia and twelve million 
negioes besides, That problem we shall 
have to consider separately ; 111 the mean¬ 
time wc cite it to illustrate the pitfalls which 
lurk in the path of those who confuse race 
and nationality. Theie is, besides, the 
miraculous case of the 
British Empire, which The meaning 
unites in a loose conledcra- of Nationhood 
tion under one crown all 
manner of peoples and many forms of 
government. All we need say of these 
national divisions for the moment is that 
they are units for livelihood in peace and 
defence in war, that they usually have a 
racial basis, that they strongly adhere, 
and that they play their parts in the 
straggle for existence. National divisions 
are deep and national patriotisms strong. 

The League of Nations is founded on 
the theory that they are permanent, yet 
some of our' forward-looking ' idealists ask 
us to believe that all national divisions 
are a barbarous survival and that man¬ 
kind should be divided not perpendicu¬ 
larly between races or nations, but hori¬ 
zontally between class and class. The 
disastrous results of this theory we shall 
presently see. In the meantime we need 
only note that a class can hardly be a unit 
in the struggle for existence, since all the 
classes frequently live by co-operation in 
the same industry, and all owe their hope 
of continuance to combination of effort. 

Let us, however, turn from these large 
questions of theory, and look at facts as 
they are. If the future will still be dark 
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to us we shall nevertheless in the past 
and in the present see processes of evo¬ 
lution actually at work in mankind, and 
we shall find that they surround and con¬ 
cern the immediate end of the struggle for 
existence—the means of livelihood. 

If we look back a century or so, we find 
that Europe, with a population of about 
150 millions, lived in the main by agricul¬ 
ture, Her industries generally were small 
and primitive, but Great Britain had been 
making certain surprising and important 
discoveries (see Chapter 163) which so 
far enlarged her power of production as 
to make her supreme in the world. The 
German economist, List, writing in the 
second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
speaks of England as ' a world’s metropolis 
which supplies all nations with manu¬ 
factured goods. ... a treasure house of all 
great capital—a banking establishment 
for all nations, which controls the circu¬ 
lating medium of the whole world, and 
by loans and the receipt of interest on 
them makes all the people of the earth her 
tributary. 1 Germany—and Prussia in par¬ 
ticular—was a mere market for British 
goods, a producer of raw material. 

This progress of Great Britain then was 
due to an intensification of her industrial 
power, and in a struggle for survival the 
other nations of Europe were forced to 
follow her example or 
Industrial progress sink to the position 
in Europe of permanent economic 
serfdom. We gradually 
see the several great powers developing 
round their own industrial and com¬ 
mercial systems. France found her new 
power in the coal field of the Pas de 
Calais and the iron ore of Lorraine. 
Germany between 1815 and 1879 con¬ 
solidated three industrial systems, the 
Silesian, the Saxon and the Westphalian, 
and by war took over the cotton and 
woollen manufactures of Alsace-Lorraine 
and the Minette iron fields, the largest of 
their type in the world; Belgium, small 
but favourably placed on sea and land, 
also developed an independent industry 
and commerce, which, however, she had 
not the power to protect. In general we 
see each nation striving to develop its own 
economic system of basic and secondary 
industries, commerce and banking, and all 


these systems gaining in speed and power, 
in continual struggle and friction one 
against another. 

The population of Europe grew with the 
power to support it, so that by 1914 it 
numbered 460 millions, concentrated 
chiefly in the industrial and commercial 
centres. In addition, it spread and over¬ 
flowed. Between 1820 and 1921 thirty- 
four and a half million emigrants entered 
the United States, the British and Dutch 
leading the way and being followed first 
by the Scandinavian and German peoples, 
and then by the swarming races of the 
Mediterranean, so that at the present 
time the United States themselves, with a 
population of no millions, possess the most 
powerful industrial system in the world, 
while Canada with nine million' people 
tends to follow in the same direction. 
There was, besides, a great migration 
chiefly from Spain, Portugal and Italy to 
Central and South America, of Dutch and 
British to South Africa, and of British to 
Australia and New Zealand. 

Here we have the framework of what 
is called progressive or Western civilization. 
It is not one system but 
several. It is divided into Western type 
national organizations, and of Civilization 
these in their turn rest on 
agricultural, industrial and commercial 
systems. The industries are in constant 
and active motion, but expand or contract 
by the pressuie of the others, and accord¬ 
ing to their relative power and speed the 
nations which exist by them rise and fall 
in relation to the rest. 

Speed and mobility are its chief char¬ 
acteristics. Little more than a century 
ago the whole world was on much the 
same level of speed and power, On land 
the horse and the ox, on sea the sail and 
the oar, were man’s chief aids in the 
conflict with time and space, and whether 
on land or sea eight miles an hour was 
the limit of his mobility. Not only so, 
but at this slow pace he could move, in a 
coach, a mere handful of eight or twelve 
passengers or in a ship a few hundred tons 
of merchandise. He can now transport 
by the thousand at a time and at the rate 
of sixty miles an hour on land and twenty 
knots at sea. As one invention gathers 
ideas from another even these rates are 
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being exceeded. In 1929 Major Segravc 
in a racing motor ol British manulactuie 
readied a speed.ol 23136 miles an hour, 
and in 1927 in a British seaplane Webster 
made a record of 281-49 miles an hour, to 
lie beaten later by the Italian, de Bernnrdi, 
with 318-6 miles an hour (March 30, 1928). 

These extraordinary achievements in 
speed were attained not by one but by 
many lines ol progress. For example, in 
the steam engine weight was thought 
necessary to stability; the sole pre¬ 
occupation was the development ol power ; 
coal being cheap there was no over- 


with another, and goes forward in a 
continual race between the various sources 
of power to the improvement or displace¬ 
ment ol one by another. 

Thus, lor example, man began his 
inventive career by using water power, 
as we sec in the hammer ponds ol Sussex, 
and in the application of water wheels to 
the iirst power looms and spinning jennies. 
Steam for a while displaced water, and 
then, with the discovery ol electricity and 
the use ol the water turbine, water power 
returned to its own. By the aid ol what 
the French call ' I’houillc blanche ’ new 


mastering necessity to 
economise in fuel; iron 
being cheap there was 
no great need to econo¬ 
mise in material. But 
the invention ol flight 
set Hie human mind 
working on hitherto neg¬ 
lected problems, with the 
result that the engine 
which enabled Webster 
to win the Schneider Cup 
was a masterpiece in 
these new economies, 
yielding x horse-power 
per pound ol weight, 
Mechanical progress is 
produced by the inter¬ 
play of one invention 
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industrial systems were 
created in areas alto¬ 
gether unsuitable to the 
older industrial systems, 
as in the mountainous 
regions of Norway, 
Switzerland and north¬ 
ern Italy, where weight 
of water and the lorce ol 
gravity can be most ad- 
;, vantageously utilised. 

Nil One master invention 
4 leads to another. The 
liberation ol gas from 
y coal came into practical 
’ j use about the same time 
as the steam engine and 
was long used lor light- 
big purposes only; but 
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EMBODIMENTS OF SPEED : MAJOR SEGRAVE AND THE GOLDEN ARROW 
All previous records of human mobility on land were broken on March ii, 1929, when Major I-I.O.D. 
Segravc attained a speed of 231-36 miles per hour over a measured mile on Daytona Beach, Florida. 
The car, Golden Arrow, in which this feat was accomplished, had a 12-cylinder, 1,000 h.p. Napier- 
Lion engine, and was designed by Captain J. S. Irving, after whom it is officially named Ihe Irving 
Special. In recognition of his achievement the King conferred a knighthood upon Major Segrave. 

Photo, Central News 
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later, power as well as light 
was derived from gas, and for 
stationary purposes the gas 
engine has become a strong 
rival of the steam engine. Not 
only so, but the decomposition 
of coal into all its constituents 
produced a whole series of 
utilities, synthetic dyes and 
the most powerful explosives 
among them, and the by-pro¬ 
ducts utilised for road surfaces 
seconded the invention of the 
motor car, which in its turn 
for mobile tralfic became a 
formidable rival of the steam 
engine. The road, at one time 
superseded by the rail, took 
again its old importance, and 
the railways, threatened in 
their stronghold, are now 
taking measures to restore the 
economic balance by returning 
to the roads. So in other lines 
of invention, what is called 
the electric current was first 
carried along wires as a means 
of communication and later as 
a means of power. The inven¬ 
tion of wireless communica¬ 
tion and its economic develop¬ 
ment in the beam system of 
signalling threatened the cable 
companies, and have induced 
them to seek an alliance 
or amalgamation with their 
younger rival. 

An invention in one indus¬ 
trial system may lead to vic¬ 
tory in another. The Thomas 



SEAPLANE'S RECORD SPEED IN 1927 
International competition for the Schneider trophy has resulted 
in astonishing development of marine flying machines. On 
September 26, 1927, Fliglit-Lieut. S, N. "Webster covered the 
Lido course of 2x8 miles at the then record average speed of 
28 i'j| 9 m.p.h. in a Super-marine Napier S 5 monoplane. 
Photo, Daily Mirror 


process of treating low-grade and re¬ 
fractory ores was developed to deal with 
the sulphurous and hitherto useless iron¬ 
stones of the Continent, and gave Germany 
an advantage promptly utilised. 

Thus the * silent economic warfare of 
these mechanical processes balanced or 
subjugated one another, and also made 
conquest of vast areas in distant parts 
of the world. The abbe Dubois, who 
travelled in India in the early part of the 
nineteenth century, gave a pathetic account 
of the havoc wrought among the hand- 
loom weavers of Madras and Bengal by the 
power looms of Lancashire. Busy centres 


of industry were reduced to idleness 
and famine, or sought refuge in agriculture. 
Towards the end of the nineteenth 
century, India began to import cotton 
machinery from Manchester and to drive 
out the products of Lancashire, so that 
the north of England was threatened with 
the fate with which its inventive genius 
had once overwhelmed the people of India. 
But the superior ingenuity of the Western 
mind found a mechanical means of pro¬ 
ducing the exquisite filaments of the silk¬ 
worm, and partially restored Europe’s 
position in the markets of India with 
fabrics that combine the sheen of silk 
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LONDON TELEPHONING TO NEW YORK 


Contact with Amcnca by wireless telegraphy was Hist effected in 
t 002, and on October 7, 1907, wiioless tclegiaphic stations for tians- 
Atl.mtic communications woio established. Wireless telephony pie- 
sented gieater difficulties, but on January 7, 1927, a trans-Atlantic 
wuoless telephone sei vice was opened to the public. 

Photo, S !>ort 6* General 


with the cheapness of cotton. Thus, in the 
realms of mechanical invention wc are 
able to trace the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest which 
Darwin saw in the realm of nature. 

The idealists see in this mechanical 
progression the promise of an age of 
universal peace; but those who consider 
events must admit that so far it has 
not altered the fundamental fact of an 
eternal struggle for cxisteuce. For, as we 
have already pointed out, not one but 
several great industrial, commercial and 
economic systems are in continual rivalry 
one with another, have their conflicts 
and form alliances for attack or defence, 
but have their own centres of intense 
but natural egotism and self-interest. 

Those who contend that the interaction 
of industry and commerce is reducing 
the separate entities which have been 
rivals to a co-operative commonwealth 
with a common interest ignore certain 
rather stubborn facts in the situation. 
There are, it is true, delimitations of 
areas and exchanges of patents between 
the various industrial systems, but these 
systems themselves still firmly rest upon 
a national basis. The great Steel Corpora¬ 


tion of the United States 
is American in control 
and interest. The Ger¬ 
man Stahlwerksverband is 
a cartel of German steel 
producers, and although it 
has made arrangements 
with similar steel cartels 
in other Continental coun¬ 
tries it has in no way 
modified its character¬ 
istically German composi¬ 
tion and uses the power 
of its combinations for 
a fundamentally national 
attack on the British 
steel industry as well as 
for competition with the 
American steel industry in 
the markets of the world. 
The lending of capital by 
one economic system to 
another may exploit, but 
docs not unite; nor, as 
wc saw in the Great War, 
docs it prevent a conflict. 

The League of Nations itself is not 
a real international organization, since 
the powers which compose it jealously 
preserve their independence. It rests, 
indeed, upon a franchise of present 
military and naval 

power, ignoring both League of Nations 

the growth and decay not international 

of nations and that 

eternal struggle between separate national 
and economic systems which is the root 
of war. In sum, it permits the cause 
while forbidding the effect, and as the 
cause seems to be nothing less than a 
struggle for survival, which is held to be 
a law of nature, any prohibition would 
appear to be futile. Even if nations 
should not think it worth while to resort 
to the more violent forms of warfare, 
the economic and industrial warfare would 
still proceed, and would enslave and 
exploit and might even destroy those 
races and nations least fitted for survival. 
Man cannot contract out of nature or the 
struggle for existence. 

If, however, the eternal struggle is for 
the means of livelihood, it might be 
argued that the mechanical power, which 
increases the means, should abate or 
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modify the struggle. And so it appears 
at first sight; but we have to remember 
that the increase in production is to some 
extent balanced by the increase in de¬ 
mand and the increase in population. 
Not only are there more people but these 
people have greater needs than the old 
population in its more primitive form of 
life. Yet the statistician finds comfort in 
demonstrating that the growth of pro¬ 
duction does draw a little yet sensibly 
ahead of the growth of demand, so that 
there is a rise in the level of living. The 
standard of life and the level of real 
wages have both risen since the age of 
mechanical expansion began, and that at 
least we may call progress. 

Civilization, in its growth, not only 
keeps pace with the increase of its people 
but raises their lot. Its mobility, as we 
have seen, has enormously increased. It 
can bring its requirements in bulk from the 
ends of the earth ; it can feed itself from 
the pastures of Argentine, Australia and 
New Zealand. As it can control tempera¬ 
ture it can bring its pro- 
How Civilization visions not merely salted 

betters Life down or canned, as of 
old, but chilled and 
iresh to its table. It has, besides, 
multiplied the productive power of 
agriculture. It has invented harrows 
twenty-five feet wide ; multiple .ploughs 
which turn several furrows at once at 
double the pace of the horse ; harvesters 
which cut a swathe of fifty-two feet, and 
not only harvest but thrash the corn in 
the field. It has so modified the character 
of wheat by selection that it defies the 
frosts of Canada and is vastly extending 
the wheat belt of the world. For clothing 
it brings the wool of the Antipodes to 
the looms of Bradford. It has, if we take 
civilization as a whole, 165 million 
spindles for the spinning of its cotton ; it 
can turn a forest into silk or into paper; 
it brings up gold, oil and coal from depths 
of thousands of feet. 

By all these means civilization con¬ 
trives to keep a little ahead of the growth 
of its population, and this fact, which we 
have dared to call progress, gives buoyancy 
and hope to Western thought, ' The 
living organism/ says Wyatt Tilby in his 
Quest of Reality (1927), ‘ has to maintain 


itself against the external world as a 
first charge on its resources.’ ' The balance 
of unspent energy ’ is, therefore, ‘ the 
source of our free will.’ If humanity has 
increased its balance of unspent energy 
by ail these inventions its free will is 
correspondingly enlarged. 

True, the margin of free will is as yet 
small. It is, for example, salutary to 
remember the ratio between man's top 
speed of a little over 300 miles an hour, 
and the speed of light. It 
is well, also, to keep m mind Progress may 
that this progress is local be temporary 
and relative, and may be 
temporary. The standard rises with the 
progress and expansion of a particular 
industrial system, hut when that system 
sustains a severe shock, as in the Great 
War, or falls behind in the race, the scale 
of living becomes stationary or goes 
down. Sir Josiah Stamp has calculated 
that the average level of real wages 
to-day in Great Britain is four times as 
high as it was in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century; in other words the 
average wage earner at the present time 
can command four times as much of the 
necessities and luxuries of life as his 
forefathers of a century ago, and this 
although the population has increased 
fivefold. But since the war, owing to the 
disorganization of the industrial system, 
there has been no such progress. 

Experts, like Professor Bowley, Sir 
Josiah Stamp and the Colwyn Committee, 
compute that the national income in 
1924 was the same in real value as before 
the war. It has to be allowed, however, 
that the population increased in that time 
by nearly 7 per cent., so that, there being 
more people to share it, the income per 
head is lower, ' It seems likely,' says the 
report of the Liberal Industrial Inquiry 
(1928), ' that in spite of unemployment, 
short time, etc., the real income per head 
of the country is only a little lower than 
before the War. It must be counted a 
poor achievement that after fifteen years 
of startling scientific advance we have 
scarcely maintained the real income per 
head of 1911.' 

In the United States, on the other 
hand, where the profits of the Great War 
were larger than the losses, the upward 
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MAN POWER IN CHINA 
Even where railways exist steam power has not 
completely ousted man power far goods transport 
in China, whore the two can sometimes be scon 
side by side A Chinese coolie can carry logs 
weighing 200 lb. ten miles a day. 

Photo , Camera Craft, Peking 

progress in well-being has been con¬ 
tinuous, and the ratio of wages to com¬ 
modity prices has steadily increased. 
This is clearly shown by a Report of the 
Federal Reserve Board of the United 
States, which examined the figures in 
thirty-four representative industries for 
the year September, 1924, to October, 
1925. The board found that whereas em¬ 
ployment had increased 6'4 per cent., the 
wages bill had gone up by 12-6 per cent., 
or nearly double. Nor was the increase 
extorted from the employers by trade 
union action, since the industries in which 
the greatest increases took place followed 
a system of payments by results. The 
rise in wages coincided with abundant 
prosperity and expanding markets, as is 
shown by the fact that the production of 
the industries examined in the period 
under review increased by 28 - 8 per cent., 
more than double the rise in wages. 


Furthermore, the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Labour in its table of wages and 
prices, using the 1913 level as the unit of 
100, calculates the 1920 wage rate at 199 
and the 1924 wage rate at 228 ; the price 
level in 1920 stood at 226, but by 1924 it 
had fallen back to 150. 

These results arc made possible by an 
industrial system of enormously and con¬ 
stantly expanding power. Thus, a single 
American motor company employs no 
fewer than 200,000 workmen, at a mini¬ 
mum wage ol 29s. 6d. a day, and sells 
2,000,000 motor-cars a year. 

Here then we have the leading physical 
characteristic of what is called Western or 
progressive civilization. IL springs from 
the application of gigantic natural forces— 
steam, water power, electricity—to the 
tasks and burdens formerly laid on the 
hands and backs of men and beasts. 
There is an obvious and interesting com¬ 
parison to be made with what might he 
called static or stationary civilization 
which still exists in a great part of the 

world and notably in Asia, and we aie 

given materials lor this comparison in a 
book called Explaining China, by John 
Earl Baker, from 1916 lo 192b adviser to 
the Chinese Ministry of Communications. 

In mere man power, China, with a popu¬ 
lation of more than 400 millions, is enor¬ 
mously superior to the United States, 
which, according to the 

census of 1920, had a Standards in 

population of under 106 China & U.S.A. 
millions ; but whereas in 
China work and transport are still in the 
main primitive, in the United States 
they are done largely by machinery. So, 
according to the census of 1923, the 
United Stales in their manufacturing 
establishments had a mechanical horse 
power of over 33 millions, which gives 
an equivalent man power of something 
like 400 millions. There was besides the 
mechanical power used in agriculture, in 
mining, in forests and in transportation. 
In 1923 the railways of the United States 
hauled freight equivalent to 416 thousand 
million tons tlic distance of one mile. On 
the generous assumption that a man can 
carry 100 poimds on his back 20 miles 
every day in the year, this railway power 
of transportation added over a thousand 
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million man power to the industrial 
strength of the United States. 

Tlius, whereas in China there was an 
adult working male population of, say, ioo 
millions, in the United States theie was 
added to the 25 million working males 
something like two thousand million man 
power in machinery. And the result is 
that whereas in China consumers out¬ 
number producers by 4 to 1, in the United 
States producers outnumber consumers by 
20 to 1. Accordingly, the consumption per 
head in America might be 60 or 80 times 
as great as in China without depleting 
accumulated wealth. Of course, we must 
allow for the fact that there are some 1 ail- 
ways, a certain amount of machinery and 
a very considerable amount of water 
transport in China; but it remains true 
that human carriers still compete for its 
transport. The general result is that 
famine is never far from the door of a very 
large proportion of the Chinese people, and 
millions of Chinese have not the where¬ 
withal to satisfy their bare animal needs, 
or to protect themselves against hunger, 
cold, wet, injury and death, even in the 
prime of life (see further in Chapter 173). 

When we remember that James Watt 
applied steam power to rotatory movement 
only 150 years ago, and that before that 
time Eui'ope was much on 
Material power a level with Asia, and 

of the West America infinitely behind, 
we arrive at some concep¬ 
tion of the superiority of Western civiliza¬ 
tion in mere matei'ial well-being, in 
power of production and provision of 
those necessities and luxuries that go 
to the life of man. Before the shock 
of the Great War weakened and par¬ 
tially paralysed civilization, this superior 
power of transport and production had 
given to the West an easy supremacy in 
the world, had penetrated South America, 
Africa and Asia, had made them the base 
of its supplies and was forcing them to 
choose between following in its wake, as in 
the case of Japan, or accepting a position 
of economic inferiority. 

Wc have already hinted that there is 
a danger in describing this impressive 
phenomenon as progress. We are chastened 
by the knowledge that other civilizations, 
hardly less imposing, have risen like waves 


from the surface of the sea to fall again 111 
ruinous chaos, and ‘ throw that faint thin 
line upon the shore ’ ; that history shows 
no continuous and steady 7 advance up¬ 
wards, but that successive civilizations, 
like a series of waves, arise only to fall 
again, and leave hardly a trace behind 
them Before the Great War, Western 
civrlization seemed to rest on so strong 
and world-wide a foundation that there 
were hardly any who questioned its per¬ 
manence ; but even then there were bitter 
or despondent spirits who turned with 
chagrin from the imposing structuie of the 
Occident; some sought to leforrn, others 
to destroy civilized lite. 

In considering these lines of criticism 
and attack, which have developed so for¬ 
midably since the war, we must allow 
something for the fatigue 
which comes from the Reactions against 
increased pace of civil- Civilization 
ization, and wc must 
allow also for the satiety which is apt 
to follow the increased gratifications of 
modem society. The critic of life often 
lays bare only his own soul to the patholo¬ 
gist. That 1 Wcltschmerz,’ or weariness of 
life, which has inspired so many attacks 
on Western civilization, may spring from 
some subjective weakness or weariness 
following excess, which turns with disgust 
from what it has eaten of too greedily. 

1 If we want a clue, for example, to Count 
Tolstoy’s bitterness against society, we 
find it in that depressing masterpiece, The 
Kreutzer Sonata, a study of the loathing 
which comes from loving too much. The 
superhuman vanity which springs from a 
disordered mind may have been the 
hidden spring of Nietzsche’s doctrine of 
the ’ super-man ’ ; his demand that 
everyone should live his own life, free from 
every social restraint, in a species of 
anarchy. A weakness of physical equip¬ 
ment may have led John Ruskin to de¬ 
nounce all modern life as ugliness, and seek 
refuge in an ideal period before Raphael, 
or may have prompted Thomas Carlyle to 
invoke some fist strong enough to shatter 
the sorry scheme of things as he saw them. 
So, possibly, in the later case of Oswald 
Spengler, the author of Der Untergang des 
Abendlandes (The Decline of the West), 
who described civilization as a sickness or 
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senility, who likened the modern spirit to 
Faust, consuming himself with feverish 
unrest and longing, selling for enjoyment 
his soul to the devil. 

Such enmities, whatever tlicir motive, 
are formidable because they appeal to a 
considerable body of the disaffected. The 
inci easing speed of civilization ; the jolts 
it gives to settled life; the scars of the 
new roads it cuts across the world ; the 
friction and heating of healings; the 
changes, resettlements and readjustments ; 
the thousand and one strains and stresses, 
as it impinges oil this side or the other of 
its line of advance—all lead to reactions 
and resistances dangerous to its stability. 

We shall best see the substance of these 
complaints and attacks by looking a little 
more closely into the icsulls on society of 
the developments which we have just 
described. Although in the course of a 
century the population of Europe has 
increased fourfold, and that of the United 
States nearly a hundredfold, and although 
wealth has increased in an even greater 
ratio, the expansion has not been uniform 
or constant. There has rather been con- 



DR. OSWALD SPENGLER 


Oswald Spenglor (b May 29, 18S0) combined 
scientific study with the study of history and art 
and wrote much on cultural and political pro¬ 
blems. His most impoitant work, Der Untergang 
des Abcndlandes, was published in Igx8, 
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LEO TOLSTOY 


The Russian wntci, Leo Tolstoy (iS-zS-igio) won 
fame as a novelist, an advocate of international 
peace and a pieachor of social equality, fn lus 
gieatest woik, War and Peace, ho vividly de¬ 
scribes the bouois of war m Napoleonic times. 

centrotion 111 the towns and a change 
from a predominantly rural to a chiefly 
urban lorm. of life, fn 1790, for example, 
Philadelphia was the largest American 
city and contained 42,000 people. The 
four million people who then lived m 
the United States were chiefly fanners, 
planters, seamen, lumbermen and trappers. 
Now, in the slate of New York, oi a total 
of ten million people eight million are 
urban ; and more than half the population 
of the United States lives in cities. ‘ In 
whole states and in hundreds of counties,’ 
says A. P. Brigham, in his United States 
of America, 1 the rural population is 
either declining actually, or increasing 
more slowly than the urban groups. ’ 

And so in Europe. In England, London 
has increased sevenfold, and while Lanca¬ 
shire, the West. Riding of Yorkshire, Glas¬ 
gow and other industrial areas have 
grown enormously, the rural population 
. has in many cases been either stationary 
or in a state of decline. France has con¬ 
trived to maintain a better balance be¬ 
tween agriculture and rural industry ; but 
has fallen behind in the race for popula¬ 
tion as compared with Germany, whose 
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powerful industries support an enormous 
urban population. Even in new countries 
which support ■ themselves chiefly by 
grazing and agriculture, we note the same 
tendency. About two-fifths of the entire 
population of Australia is contained in 
the two cities of Sydney and Melbourne. 

In some cases the rural population has 
shared the benefit of the general advance 
in well-being. The Prussian peasantry 
were described by William Jacob, who was 
sent by the British government to report 
on the state of Germany in 1819 and 1826, 
as in a condition of poverty more abject 
than we see in China at the present darn 
The implements of thcii 
husbandry were as poor as 
their wot king cattle ; their 
ploughs were made chiefly ot 
wood and very little iron; the 
use of rollers was unknown, 
and the clods were broken 
with wooden mallets. They 
lived in miserable dwellings 
on the lowest and coarsest 
food, many of them eating 
only potatoes and rye. An 
earthen pot was the most 
valuable article of their furni¬ 
ture, and they wore coarse 
homespun wool or linen as 


long as their gaiments could hold 
together. Piussia was then almost with¬ 
out industries and lived precariously by 
war, and the sale of hoi surplus corn. 

The groat development of railways, of 
machinery and of electrical power, how¬ 
ever, has transformed northern Germany 
into one of the most prosperous countries 
of Em ope. The scientific culture of the 
sugar beet has introduced deep tillage and 
supplied with manure the sandy soil of 
Prussia. Every rural sugar factory is a 
wealth-distributing centie ; a network of 
transmission lines supplies the farms and 
villages with electric power and light , the 




PLEASANT HOMES AND PROSPEROUS PEASANTS IN EAST PRUSSIA 
Wheicas m the early nineteenth century the East Prussian peasantry were apathetic, indolent, 
ill-nourished and ill-housed, they are now an industrious, prosperous people owing to the develop¬ 
ment of the beet sugar industry. More than a million acies are under sugar beet, pioviding work for 
women as well as men. Housing conditions are admirable, as in the post-war village of Gioss Sobiost 
(top), where the peasants' cottages have all teen built from designs by a prominent German architect. 
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ALEXANDER STAMBOLISKY 


Himself of peasant ongin, Alexander Stam- 
bolisky (1879-1923) became the leader of the 
agrarian party in Bulgaria In 1918 he headed 
the insurgents who deposed Tsai Ecidinand and 
became picrmcr in 1919. ITe was shat in 1923. 

Phot o, CN.A. 

cattle are maintained through the winter 
by the help o£ feeding stulis imported from 
a distance, and the peasantry, instead of 
being idle and listless as they were 
described by Jacob, are now energetic, 
well clad and well housed. 

Yet it remains true that over a large part 
of the rural area of Europe the country 
population has not kept pace with the 
town, and in Great Britain especially, and 
in other countries as well, the town came 
to rule the country without much regard 
to the rural interests. 

In England, owing to its insular posi¬ 
tion, the crisis was never so severe, but 
on the Continent where war disorganized 
the whole system of European commerce 
the industrial centres could no longer 
feed themselves with imported food, and 
the country again reasserted its ancient 
power. The farmers once more controlled 
the food supplies, and when the ‘ pro¬ 
letariat ' turned hungry eyes on the land a 
shrewd peasantry was not slow to realize 
that its turn had come again. 

And so it came about that the revolu¬ 
tions immediately after the War were 


largely, although by no means altogether, 
conflicts between country and town. The 
towns attempted to force the country to 
provide them with food, offering a debased 
paper currency in exchange. When the 
peasantry insisted, thcie were attempts to 
‘ socialise ’ the land ; thus, in Hungary, 
where the Reds divided the country into 
‘ communal ’ estates, the peasantry at¬ 
tacked and destroyed the Communist 
republic. In Finland a White Army re¬ 
cruited from the peasantry overthrew the 
Communist government ; in Bavaria the 
revolutionaries of Munich and elsewhere 
were staivcd out by food blockades ; the 
Baucrnbund, or Peasants’ League, of 
Switzerland was organized to blockade the 
industrial centres and suppress industrial 
revolution. 

A shrewd American observer, Lothrop 
Stoddard, in his study oi Social Classes in 
Post-War Europe (1925), descubcs this 
widespread but unrealized war between 
town and country that succeeded the Great 
War between nations. Its most dramatic 
manifestation was in Bulgaria, where 
Stambolisky led the peas¬ 
ants in an anti-urban War between 
crusade, and was elected Town & Country 
prime minister in 1919 
by an overwhelming majority. This 
rural dictator proclaimed to the 
sembled peasants in Sofia shoitly after¬ 
wards that not the town but the village 
should henceforth rule Bulgaria. The 
towns were centres of wickedness and 
corruption; the country must reform 
society. ‘ We are now able to do what we 
will/ he exclaimed; ' Sofia is another 
Sodom and Gomorrah, inhabited by specu¬ 
lators and producers of nothing, Lei the 
townsfolk take warning lest their town be 
turned into a village.’ 

The failure of this experiment is no less 
significant. After ruling four years, cor¬ 
ruptly and ignorantly, Stambolisky fell 
as a victim of a conspiracy organized in 
the capital. The town reasserted its higher 
intelligence and concentrated power. The 
country showed itself strong in a crisis but 
weak in sustained eifort and organized 
administration. The town, after all, is a 
social necessity. 

Nevertheless, the war had the effect, at 
least temporarily and in eastern Europe, 
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of strengthening the country and weaken¬ 
ing the town. The Green International, as 
it was called, in 1925, after an existence of 
five years, claimed to be several millions 
strong, and to have given one prime 
minister to Czecho-Slovalda and another 
to Poland, An organization of fanners 
and peasant proprietors, it opposed its 
quiet power to the violence of the Red 
International, and the Communists recog¬ 
nized in it a formidable and irreconcilable 
opponent. 

It was, however, in Russia (see Chapter 
1S4 for fuller details) that this conflict be¬ 
tween the Red and the Green, the town and 
the country, was fought out on the largest 
scale and with the most notable conse¬ 
quences. At the beginning of the revolu¬ 
tion, the peasantry, tempted by the 
prospect of taking over the land of the 
great landowners, joined in the orgy of 


massacre and robbery; but having pos¬ 
sessed itself of this land, its interest in 
revolution ended, and when the hungry 
and disorganized urban mob turned to the 
country foi food, ofteiing nothing in ex¬ 
change, the peasantry became for some 
time actively, * and always passively, 
hostile. The ' dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat ’ decreed the confiscation of the 
surplus of grain; the farmers replied by 
ceasing to produce a surplus; the weapon 
of terror was met by the weapon of 
famine. 

This conflict between town and country 
suggests one weakness in modern civiliza¬ 
tion ; but it is overshadowed by another 
and more threatening fissure which began 
as a meie crack about the middle of Ihe 
nineteenth century, had grown deeper in 
the years that followed, and, suddenly 
widened by the strain of the Great War 



MEETING OF AN INTERNATIONAL CLASS-WAR ORGANIZATION IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE 
Carrying the Marxian arguments about capital and labour to their extreme logical conclusion, an 
international parly of Communists advocated war between the employing classes and the proletariat 
the whole world over. In London, whore this photograph was taken in January, 1929, these fanatical 
propagandists were treated with characteristically Bntish tolerance by tire authorities. The placards 
denounce 1 capitalist terrorism ’ in China, Poland and Italy, as well as in Great Biitain. 
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threatened to engull the whole labile of 
modem civilization. 

We must beware in appioaclung this 
social struggle of accepting the terms 
commonly used to dcscnbc it, since they 
are apt to lead to false conclusions. To 
call it, ioi example, a stiuggle between 
capital and laboui is to beg the question, 
for both oi these abstiact tcims may be 
made to mean anything or nothing. To 
call it a stiuggle between employcis and 
employed is also misleading, since m many 
mdustnes and most countries the great 
majority both of employcis and employed 
lefused to accept such a division 

The Marxian case (sec page 4986) is that, 
all wealth being cieated by labour, the 
employing class, by its monopoly ot 
capital, contrives to exploit the worker 
and possess itself of the suiplus wealth it 
has created As this pioccss is continuous 
and piogicssive it follows that the employ¬ 
ing class is destined to become nchei and 
the working class poorer until theie lemains 
to the laltei ' nothing but their chains.’ 
Hence, the ‘class war’ and 'revolution, 1 
so that the ' employing class,’ the ‘ mdus 
trial system,’ ‘ capitalism,' and in (act 
society, may be swept away, and the 
‘ proletariat ’—the many without pioperty 
—may possess the world in common. 

Now, if the Maixian argument were well 
founded, we should have had to trace 
in our survey of industrial expansion a 
continuous lowering of real 
Breakdown of wages, whereas, as we have 
Marxian case seen, it was actually ac¬ 
companied by a continuous 
growth in leal wages, and this despite 
the great growth m the population to be 
supported. We have seen also that where 
industrial expansion is checked by such a 
cataclysm as the Great War, there is a 
check also to the growth in well-being or 
leal wages. Still further, we have seen 
that where industrial organization is 
highest and mechanical transportation 
most developed there also are to be 
found the highest real wages and most 
prosperous conditions; and that where 
mechanical power and transport are least 
developed there we find the greatest 
poverty and the hardest forms of existence. 

If Karl Marx were right the opposite 
would be the case; we should have the 


greatest prosperity in China and the 
gieatest misery m the United States ; we 
should have a continuous degradation 
from the agricultuial Germany of Jacob’s 
survey a centuiy ago to the industrial 
Germany ot the present time. Moreover, 
we should expect to find the fiercest' class 
war’ wheie industrial development is 
high and the contrary where it is low ; 
yet the opposite is tiuc. In the United 
States at the present time there is general 
mrlustiial peace, whereas in the Russia of 
the Revolution there was the iieicost 
industrial war So also in England; 
befoie the War, when its industrial system 
was expanding, both the number and the 
extent ol industrial conflicts were much 
less than after the war when industnes 
were losing giound. 

Let us look at these industnal and social 
questions a little moie closely. Two 
English enguiecis, liertiam Austin and 
W. Francis Lloyd, in 
their book, The Secret Facts of the 
of High Wages, give industrial situation 
an account of an in- 
dustnal tom in the United States, 
undertaken not for any political purpose 
but to examine methods of factoiy 
oigamzation. They show that, at least 
m engineering, the employers and work¬ 
men in America have come to a modus 
vivendi on the basis that the interests 
which divide them, namely, the division of 
the profits of their production, are very 
much less important than the interests 
which unite them, that is to say, the pro¬ 
gress and health of the industry by which 
they both must live. 

A system of payment by results en¬ 
courages initiative and promotes efficiency; 
high wages are given only for good work ; 
the lower the cost of the article produced 
and the greatei the production the higher 
the reward of the producer. So iar from 
the worker having ' nothing to lose but his 
chains,’ he owns commonly his own house 
and his own motor car. So far from the 
' class war ’ increasing in intensity, the 
statistics of industrial disputes in the 
United States show a decrease from 
4,450 m 1917 to 1,227 in 1924. 

If we turn to the industrial conditions 
in Great Britain wc have to note a series 
of great strikes culminating in the general 
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SCENES OF DAILY LIFE IN THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE OF 1926 

Prolonged industrial depression in Great Britain, especially in the coal industry, where partial un 
employment was accompanied by reduction in wage rates, led in 1926 to a general stuke which 
threatened to paialyse every public service and deprive the community of vitally necessary supplies 
Tlio Government dealt energetically with the situation, in London organizing a depot in Hyde Park 
for the collection and distnbntion of milk, and guaianteeing protection for volunteers who carried 011 
the'train and omnibus services horn molestation by pickets and strikers 
Photos, 1 npicol Press Agency and [bottom) I he Tunes 

strike and coal strike of 1926, when a great the woollen industry no fewer than 200 

pari of the workmen were reduced to mills went out of business m four years, 

organized idleness, and we find that this and the export of woollens fell from 186 

increase in strife coincides with a long million square yards in 1922 to 163 million 

depression in the staple industries of the square yards in 1926; in the cotton 

country. The British steel industry, cap- industry the industrial crisis was hardly 

able of producing 12 million tons a year, less severe; but it was most devastating 

was producing only 7 or 8 million tons ; in in the coal industry, where, moreover, 
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the proportion of labour to production is 
higher. In that industry, profits had 
altogether disappeared, and as his wages 
are based'on results, the miner was faced 
not only with partial unemployment but a 
reduction in wage rates. Thus, a period of 
fierce industrial conflict roughly coincided 
with the severe industrial depression, and 
the conflict was fiercest where the de¬ 
pression bore most directly on the position 
of the workmen. 

It is obvious that wc cannot press 
these parallels too far, since in some of the 
industries most depressed there was no 
industrial struggle, employers and work¬ 
men realizing equally the plain truth that 
to fight over the sharing of their diminished 
profits would merely' lessen the profits to 
be divided. Yet, looking at the position 
broadly, wc see that in this case also the 
Marxian doctrine bears no sort of relation 
to the facts. 

Wc come to an even clearer demon¬ 
stration of these simple truths when we 
consider the case of the 
A Communist country from which what 
experiment is called ' capitalism,’ or 
the machinery of modern 
civilization, has been swept away in 
order to provide a clear field for the 
alternative ' system.’ Russia never had a 
very high economic organization, although 
she possessed considerable industries. 
She lived before the War chiefly on her 
own produce and by the , business of 
selling to western Europe a great part 
of the food and raw material by which 
it lives. Wheat, flax, eggs, timber, 
furs, oil were supplied to the west in 
enormous quantities, and Germany and 
the north of Europe generally, where 
cattle have to be housed and fed in 
winter, looked to Russia to supply them 
with those coarse kinds of grain which are 
most suitable for that purpose, and in 
return Russia bought those manufactured 
goods and clothing that she was unable to 
manufacture herself. The exchange of 
food and raw material for manufactures 
is not the most profitable sort of livelihood, 
but it served to maintain the people of 
Russia beyond the reach of famine. 

This way of life, brought to a stand by 
the war, was altogether destroyed by the 
Revolution of 1917. The Bolsheviks made 
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a clean sweep of the whole system—•govern¬ 
ment, banks, commerce and organized in¬ 
dustry—in order that they might have a 
tabula rasa for their experiments. In the 
course of the struggle and the famine which 
immediately succeeded it there was a loss 
of life estimated at 16 millions, or greater 
than was caused by the Great War. There 
was in the end no resistance, but economic 
facts eventually forced the Soviet to its 
New Economic Policy (see page 4970). 

Such small concerns, however, as were 
permitted thereby were so jealously 
watched and so frequently interfered with 
that, for the most part, people refused to 
take the risks involved. In 1925-26 only 
live per cent, of the industrial concerns— 
and these usually employing not more than 
twenty men—were in private hands. The 
state, had therefore a monopoly of large 
industry, and it commanded besides not 
only the factories and plants which it took 
over from the old system, but the labour 
trained under that system, with the power 
to requisition such experts and works 
managers as were left alive in Russia. 

Anton Karlgren, Professor of Slavonic 
at the University of Copenhagen, in his 
book on Bolshevik Russia (1927), makes 
a careful comparison between the progress 
claimed and the actual position. He 
points out that the Soviet’s 
statistics are usually based Actual state 
on comparisons with posi- ot Russia 
lions in 1921, when as a fact 
there was almost no production. In that 
year, lor example, the yield of iron had 
fallen to two per cent, of what was pro¬ 
duced before the Revolution. It was by 
this comparison with virtual zero that 
Kalanin, in 1924, was able to claim 
’ quicker progress than any of the 
Western European bourgeois countries 
whatever.' If, however, comparison is 
made with the pre-revolutionary Russia 
the truth begins to emerge.' In the report, 
October, 1924, to September, 1925, the 
Soviet government states that the total of 
its industrial production amounts to about 
70 per cent, of that under the old regime. 

Moreover, although the goods were 
assumed to be weight for weight the same, 
they were, in fact, ' immeasurably inferior’ 
in quality.’ And further, while the old 
industrial system paid its way, the new 
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was heavily subsidised. This expedient 
was forced upon the Soviet by the very 
curious economic crisis of 1923. Although 
the manufactures were only 30 per cent, 
of the yield before 1917, there was a glut 
of goods in the stores and no possibility of 
sale. The Russian people could not afford 
to buy its own manufactures. ' It became 
clear to us,‘ wrote Dzherzhinsky, ' that 
the prices of our goods must be lowered, 
and wc followed this up by the principle 
that the cost of production must not always 
be the determining factor in the price.’ 

What in private enterprise would be re¬ 
garded as ruinous was hailed by the Com¬ 
munists as a ‘ lever that will lift our 
industry to an unforeseen height.’ It 
was this system of selling under cost 
that brought production to 70 per cent, of 
the old standard. Besides direct sub¬ 
sidies these losing industries obtained in¬ 
creasing advances from the state banks. 
Whereas in October, 1924, they owed the 
banks 466 million roubles, 12 months later 
the debt was 926 million roubles. 

With this economic bankruptcy there 
was no improvement in the lot of the 
workers. The Soviet, as Stalin confessed, 
was almost overwhelmed by ' the wave of 
strikes and unrest which in August, 1923, 
rolled over parts of the Republic in regard 
to wages.' The Soviet tried to mend 
matters by appointing Dzherzhinsky, who 
had been head of the 
Deoline in the Terror, to preside over 
quality of work the Supreme Economic 
Council. lie was a man 
of daemonic energy ; but the indiscipline 
of the workers proved too much for 
him. In a speech made in December, 
1924, he drew a remarkable comparison 
between labour then and in 1913. Taking 
the production of 100 men in 1913 as a com¬ 
parison, coal required 214 men, naphtha 
213 men, shoe-making 234 men, chemicals 
292 men, tobacco 218 men to produce the 
same result. Whereas in 1913 the value 
of a year’s work of one man in the South 
Russia metal industry was valued at 3,227 
roubles, in 1923-4 it was estimated at 
988 roubles. And he concluded his com¬ 
parison with this devastating summary : 
‘ The number of workers is nearly the 
same as before the war; but the produc¬ 
tion is only one third of what it was then,’ 


It is not altogether surprising that his 
failure so wrought upon Ins fanatical brain 
that he broke out into wild abuse of the 
dishonesty of the whole system and died 
with suspicious suddenness. 

The disastrous failure of this extra¬ 
ordinary experiment was indeed inevit¬ 
able. What the socialists call the ‘ capital¬ 
ist system ’ is in fact no system at all, 
but rather the living and intricate growth, 
intensified and enlarged by mechanical in¬ 
ventions, of the means by 
which man has always lived Capitalism a 
since he emerged from bar- fact of Nature 
barism. The savage, if he 
lives in a kindly climate, may satisfy his 
daily 1- needs as they arise, from the shore 
and the sea. He starves when nature fails 
him, and when he begins to lay by and 
exchange the surplus of his daily toil he 
takes the first step towards both capital¬ 
ism and civilization. The accumulation 
and free currency of these surpluses 
makes civilization possible, nor is there 
any alternative but starvation. 

It would be misleading to leave the 
reader under the impression that the 
state of Russia is due to a mistaken theory 
of economics, carried out by amiable 
theorists who have gone wrong. The 
‘ terrible sect,' as Mr. Winston Churchill 
called the Communist party, was a small 
minority, at the beginning probably only 
a few thousand strong, composed largely 
of alien criminals and fanatics, and using 
hatred, ignorance and the passions pro¬ 
duced by the Great War as a means to 
power. Lenin, in one of his bursts oi 
frankness, told his brother Communists 
that ' among a hundred so-called Bolshe- 
viki there is one real Bolshevik with thirty- 
nine criminals and sixty fools.' The 
medical professors of the University of 
Kiev found an opportunity of examining 
the leaders of the Red Terror, with the most 
startling and significant results. The pro¬ 
fessors found degeneracy, alcoholism and 
syphilis in nearly every case. 

Wc are too apt to think of civilization 
as an even process permeating every indi¬ 
vidual and - all society in equal - degree, and 
leaving nothing of the barbarism it has 
displaced. The truth is otherwise. Civili¬ 
zation is a recent growth of a few thousand 
years, behind which lies age upon age of 
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the mere brute, the unrestrained savage, 
whose primordial nature is strong in the 
make-up of humanity. ‘ The most civi¬ 
lized empires,’ says Rivarol, ‘ are as close 
to baibarism as the most polished steel is 
to rust; nations, like metals, shine only 
on the surface.’ 

Modem investigations suggest that the 
‘ advance ’ of man is probably the work 
of a superior minority which has dragged 
the neutial masses unwillingly or passively 
in its wake. When the United States en¬ 
tered the Great War, the army authorities, 
faced by the task of rapidly 
Mankind's low sorting out a mass ol 
mental average 1,700,000 yOlUlg lllcn, ap¬ 
plied a series of intelligence 
tests, carefully devised so as not to 
depend upon literacy or language, and 
the result showed that less than I in 20, 
or 4} per cent., possessed high intelligence. 
Major Yerks and Major Yoakum in their 
Army Mental Tests (1920) describe this 
most elaborate examination ever made of 
the mental powers of a nation. Nor docs 
it stand alone, for similar tests have been 
made upon large numbers of American 
school children. 

An American writer in some alarm says : 

If those examined are representative, it 
means that the average mental age of 
Americans is only about 14 ; that 45 millions, 
or nearly one half of the population, will 
never develop a capacity beyond the stage 
represented by a normal‘12 y’eai child ; that 
only 13J millions will ever show superior 
intelligence, and that only 4' millions can be 
considered talented. 

These tests, moreover, suggest a perma¬ 
nent inequality due to family, race, or 
physical equipment, and not removable 
by education. Two American authorities, 
Messrs. Popenoc and Johnson, express the 
following opinion: 

No matter what trait of the individual be 
chosen, results are analogous. Whether it be 
speed in marking olf all the A’s in a printed 
sheet of capitals, or in putting together the 
pieces of a puzzle, or in giving a reaction to 
some contain stimulus, or in making associa¬ 
tions between ideas, or drawing figures, or 
memory for various things ... or success in 
any one of the hundreds of other mental 
tests, the conclusion is the same. Thorc are 
wide differences in the abilities of individuals, 
no two being alike, either mentally or physi¬ 
cally, at birth or any time thereafter, 


These results, which have suggested the 
most disturbing and uncom fortablc doubts 
in the minds of thinking Americans about 
the validity of those principles of equality 
on which all their institutions are founded, 
may also help to explain how vast crowds 
may be led to their own destruction by 
a few designing and fanatical agitators. 
Lotlirop Stoddard in his book Revolt 
against Civilization (1922) goes so Jar as 
to formulate ‘ an iron law of inequality.’ 
‘ Nature herself,’ he says, ‘ having decreed 
him incivilizablo, the Under-Man declares 
war on civilization,’ 

If these American reports may.be allowed 
as representative there is probably a vast 
stratum of people in every nation which is 
either passive or resents what is to it 
the overstrain of civilization. But there 
are, besides, the actual enemies of civiliza¬ 
tion who know how to work upon this 
mass. Boris Brasol in his scientific study 
of the Elements of Crime (1927) explores 
these ‘ delinquent strata of society,’ in¬ 
spired by a common hatred of civiliza¬ 
tion. lie argues : 

The professional criminal cannot stand 
alone amidst a society winch he hates, and 
which in turn is hostile to him. Verily, isola¬ 
tion is a dangerous state for a person who 
ventures to challenge the social order, He is 
therefore compelled to co-operate with those 
who, by reason of their own morbid propen¬ 
sions and immoral conduct, are dwelling in 
discord with society. 

Revolutionary doctrine, according to 
Brasol, makes a definite appeal to this 
delinquent class, and the bloodthirstiness 
of a good deal of Communist and Socialist 
propaganda goes to support this position. 

' Le coutcaucntre les dents! With your 
knife in your teeth ! ’—is the cry ol the 
French Communist, Henri Barbussc, and 
we find this strain of ferocity through revo¬ 
lutionary literature. Thus Babeuf (see 
page 4143) planned the assassination of 
‘ all civil and military employees, all 
government agents and magistrates.’ 
Says Brasol: 

Proudhon, Kropotkin, Jtoclu and- J 3 abeuf 
may not have contemplated the unfortunate 
consequences which their writings have caused 
in the minds of their undeveloped, under- 
aged, and often half-illiterate pupils. These 
theoreticians might have earnestly believed 
that dynamite and murder are capable of 
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bringing about social equality and universal 
happiness Be that as it may . . . the in¬ 
flammatory demagogy of these apostles of 
anarchy appeals to tlie egocentric emotions 
slumbering in all men, nourishing the lowest 
bestial instincts which, at times, reach the 
degree ot a psycho-pathological obsession . . . 
Once acquired, the feeling of anti-social lni- 
tation steadily grows in its intensity and 
ultimately generates a species ot antlnopoids 
who aim at the complete destruction of 
civilization, and thus become the vanguards 
of international criminality. 

In normal times, when life is settled and 
employment good, society is commonly 
too strong for these rebels, who show their 
presence only by some sporadic act of 
assassination ; but the strains of war, the 
sufferings and passions which it lets loose 
upon the world, expose the weaker side of 
civilization to attack. The great mass of 
the neutral and the ignorant, driven almost 
to despaii by poverty and unemployment, 
are easily affected by crowd impulses of 
rage and hate, and if the government is, 
as we frequently find it, weak, vacillating 
and cowardly, all the disciplines and 
restraint of civilization may give way, the 
organized system of livelihood by which all 
live together may break down, hunger and 
panic may add force to the convulsion 
which rocks society, until the whole struc¬ 
ture is brought crashing to the ground. 

When civilization itself fell in Russia, 
it is not surprising that it was shaken 
in western Europe. We 
. Departures from have seen that Benjamin 

Democracy Kidd looked upon demo¬ 
cracy, and what he 
grandiloquently called ' the enfranchise¬ 
ment of the future,’ as the most per¬ 
manent, valuable and characteristic part 
of modem civilization. The Great War 
was fought, or so we were told by the 
politicians, ' to make the world safe 
for democracy.’ Yet, second only to 
the abandonment ol civilization itself in 
Russia, the destruction of the democratic 
system of government over a large part 
of western Europe is one of the most 
impressive features of the post-wax period. 

The truth would seem to be that 
systems of government, which to the few 
assume almost the sanctity of religion, 
to the many are tested merely by their 
power to govern. In the easy times 
before the war the flattering Action of 


' government of the people by the people 
for the people ’ had been generally adopted 
in various forms, and under different 
constitutions, throughout Western civi¬ 
lization. It had led in practice to govern¬ 
ments composed of men apt in the 
demagogic arts, fluent and skilful in the 
use of words; but ill equipped for the 
stem business of defending the nations 
they governed in a life and death struggle, 
whether against national enemies or the 
forces of disoider and anarchy. 

Thus in Italy a weak and corrupt govern¬ 
ment of professional politicians brought 
themselves into hatred and contempt by 
their mismanagement of the 
war, and looked on helplessly The Italian 
at the disorder sloping down revolution 
into chaos which followed. 

The enemies of civilization, grown bold 
like wolves in a hard winter and hunting 
no longer alone, but in packs, terrorised 
the population of northern Italy.- Anar¬ 
chist outrages grew more frequent and 
more terrible until the crisis came in 
Milan on March 12, 1921, when a bomb 
thrown in the Diana Theatre during the 
last act of a musical comedy killed 
seventeen people and wounded a great 
multitude. Strike followed strike, cul¬ 
minating in a general strike which was 
in fact an attempt at revolution; fac¬ 
tories were seized; shops were looted; 
trade was disorganized, and the ordered 
life of the community brought to a stand. 

The revolt led by Benito Mussolini (see 
page 4896) was in every way in notable 
contrast to the revolt led by Lenin in 
Russia. By a strange coincidence the two 
men both belonged to what is called the 
' revolutionary intelligentsia,’ and both 
had sought refuge in Switzerland from a 
social order which they found oppressive 
in their own countries. But there the 
analogy ends. Lenin governed ■' against 
the hair ’; Mussolini expressed and em¬ 
bodied the national will. Neither the 
doctrines of Karl Marx nor the philosophy 
of Rousseau had ever appealed to the 
Italian people. Mussolini expressed the 
Italian sense of order inherited from 
Rome; he believed in power, which the 
Italians respected; he disbelieved in 
democracy, which the Italians despised; 
but above all he delivered Italy from a 
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system of government which the Italians stitntion of Jugo-Slavia, was brought to an 
well knew to be corrupt and effete, end at the beginning of January, 1929, 
Events in Spain followed a somewhat by King Alexander after an ignominious 
similar course, and teach a similar lesson, life of barely ten years. Asia takes even 
Thus in Italy and Spain that constitu- less kindly to the principle of popular 
tional system of government which had government. In Turkey hardly the pre- 
been hailed befoie the war as a univeisal tence of popular government remains, 
principle destined to govern the whole The well meant efforts to impose it upon 
world was swept away not meiely with India in moderate closes have led to such 
the acquiescence but the gratitude of convulsions as should make one dread 
the nations concerned. It went not by its wider application. In Afghanistan the 
an act of tyranny, but because in practice liberal reforms of Amanullah brought his 
it failed to secure the order and discipline, throne tumbling about his ears. In 
the law, justice and good administration, China, whose constitution was hailed as 
necessary to national well-being. And the dawn of a new era in the East, it 
when we go farther afield we find these speedily degenerated into mere misrule 
warnings reinforced in various directions, and civil war, and it is too early to make 
In Russia the attempt to create an any calculations on the unstable equili- 
elective duma was a disastrous failure; brium of the Nanking government. 
Greece, which once boasted of its constitu- Even in Japan, according to a disillusioned 
tionalism, lives by a scries of bloody Japanese (the poet Gonnoske Komai), 
revolutions. And that boasted work of ‘ the masses arc led to believe that there 
Allied statesmanship, the democratic con- is scarcely any difference between the 


' IL DUCE ’ : BENITO MUSSOLINI WITH HIS CHIEFS OF STAFF 
Benito Mussolini began his political career as a socialist, but modified his views as a result of the 
Great War, in which he fought in the Bersaglieri. In 1919 he organized the Italian nationalists into 
a society known as the Fascist!, popularly known as Blackshiits, with the purpose of stamping 
Bolshevism and extreme Socialism out of the country. After 1922, when he was appointed premier 
(see page 4896), he rose to supreme power as the recognized exponent of the national will and spirit. 
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governments formed by Conservatives, 
Liberals, Coalition or Labour, They all 
seem bent on squandering people's money 
in spite of cessation of war-time excite¬ 
ments and necessities.' Egypt also does 
not appear to have profited by those essays 
in the popular system which were hailed 
with so much hope and eloquence. The 
Great War, which was to make the 
world safe for democracy, has led to its 
downfall in so many places as to leave all 
but its most enthusiastic exponents some¬ 
what shaken in their belief in its efficacy. 

In Great Britain, either because the 
fabric was stronger or the people more 
phlegmatic, the social 
The position and political results were 
in Great Britain less violent in appearance, 
yet here also the storm of 
war started many seams, economic and 
political, so that despite every effort to 
pump the hold and stop the leaks, the 
ship of state lies visibly lower in the water. 

Fortunately for Great Britain her system 
of food supply did not so far break down 
as to produce the breach between town 
and country which we saw on the Con¬ 
tinent ; but there were other fissures 
hardly less disastrous. In most countries 
ancient racial divisions show themselves 
under more recent national unions, Thus 
in the unified group of the British Isles 
the politically overlaid racial division 
between Ireland and Great Britain 
widened until hardly a ligament remains 
between the two. 

With this perpendicular fissure there 
went many lateral strains hardly less 
threatening and disastrous. In Ireland 
itself the national appeal covered an anti¬ 
social movement directed against law and 
property. In Great Britain fierce and con¬ 
tinual agitation culminated in the great 
coal strike and general strike of 1926, 
directed not so much against industry 
as against the state and society itself. 
.These disorders were not suppressed by 
force as in Italy and Spain, but were 
soothed and diverted by measures of 
palliation and compromise. From the 
beginning of the Great War until the 
present time, a long scries of expedients— 
the shortening of hours, the raising of 
wages, state subsidies, unemployment 
allowance and poor relief—averted im¬ 


mediate trouble by some change in the 
economic or social balance, and these 
measures were accompanied by two enor¬ 
mous extensions of the franchise. 

As the working expenses of a country 
must in the end be borne by the industries 
which produce its wealth, these measures 
increased the cost of production, and, 
as the cost of production determines the 
struggle for survival among nations, 
intensified the troubles they were designed 
to cure. 

A Treasury return issued in November, 
1927, showed that the expendituie on 
social services had increased from 
£22,644,33.} in 1891 to £ 351.51 5.957 i n 
1926. But this is only part of the sum, 
since besides the contribution of the 
state, which is met by taxation, there is 
the direct cost to industry itself. A 
parliamentary committee under the chair¬ 
manship of Sir Arthur Balfour gave the 
following estimate of the cost per head of 
five social services in the various indus¬ 
trial countries of Europe. Thus : 



i s - 

d. 

Per cent. 

Great Britain . . 

• 3 

6 

. . IOO 

Germany .. 

. 1 17 

6 

.. 48 

France 

, 0 13 

0 

• • 17 

Czecho-Slovakia 

0 II 

0 

. . 14 

Belgium 

• ° 5 

6 

7 

Italy. 

• • 03 

6 

4 


It is not surprising that industries thus 
overburdened were disabled m their power 
of employment. In 1925—seven years 
after the War—the average weekly figure 
of unemployment for Great Britain still 
stood at more than i| millions, and on 
January 28, 1929, the total npmber of 
persons on the registers of the unemploy¬ 
ment exchanges in Great Britain was 
1,394,190. 

As the beneficiaries of the various social 
services (including free education) con¬ 
stitute the great bulk of the nation, a 
great part of the people are interested in 
maintaining, a system which is draining 
the national resources. The extension of 
the franchise has thus a close bearing on 
the economic position, since it places in 
the hands of those . partially or wholly 
maintained by the state the power to in¬ 
crease the benefits which they enj oy and the 
costs of which arc borne on the shoulders 
of others. And the politicians who impose 
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these measures of relief are tempted to system m the mother country, there are 
extend the franchise in order to reap the federal systems in Australia, Canada and 
precarious harvest of political gratitude. South Africa, and in each of these federal 
Thus the increase of the national expendi- systems the allocation of powers is ditfer- 
ture and the extension of the electorate ent, to say nothing of the various checks 
aie apt to go together. and restraints of the dillcrent bicameral 

The Reform Act of 1918 added nearly systems and the poweis of referendum 
13 million voters, including nine million and dissolution. 

women, to the parliamentary register. All these varieties of system make 
The Reform Act of ig2S was designed to comparison difficult; but it may be said 

add 3,650,000 women over the age of 25, generally that with the growing com- 

and about 1,590,000 under that age, or plexity of political life power tends to pass 
about 5,240,000 new women voters. The into the arcana of the political machine 

total electorate in 1924 was 21,731,320 The party organization cncioachcs upon 

and with the latter addition substantially the province both of the electorate and the 
exceeds 27 million. member ; it may even assume the powers 

Can democracy bear the strain of its of government, and may influence and 
own extension ? J. J, Rousseau, arch-priest corrupt administration. So far from 
and prophet of the system, the people freely electing their own repre- 
The future conceived of a state small sentatives, they have frequently no alter¬ 
ed Demooraoy enough for the people to native but the nominees of the political 
know the representatives organizations, and the struggle resolves 
and for the representatives to know the itself into a contest in which the power of 
people, But the great modern growth of the rival machines plays a decisive part, 
population makes this mutual knowledge There are other difficulties in the way 
more and more difficult. And not only of those who regard the enfranchisement 
is there this difficulty of mere numbers, of the future as the goal of humanity, 
The theory of democracy postulates a Whereas Rousseau laid it 
more or less static population, all know- down that men were born Man’s inherent 
ing and all more or less concerned in one free and equal hut are inequalities 
another’s affairs; but modern life tends everywhere in chains, the 
both to mobility and specialisation, A modem ethnologist arrives at a con- 
large part of the electorate may not even trary conclusion. So far from man 
do its business in the constituency in which having been born free, slavery was an 
it z-esides, and one part of the electorate institution almost universal in the early 
may be entirely ignorant of the interests stages of civilization, and was perpetuated 
of the other. Democracy may have been until supplanted by the wage system, 
easy in the small and simple state of Neither arc men naturally equal. Not 
Athens, but becomes increasingly difficult only have individuals of the same race 
in the complex and multitudinous life widely different equipments of character 
of the modem nation. and mind, but there are differences even 

It is, indeed, difficult to compare one wider between one race and another, 
democratic system with another, since The relations between Europeans and 
in most cases not only is the franchise Africans, both in the United States and in 
different, but there are wide differences in Africa itself, make a case in point. Start- 
thc powers conferred upon the popular ing with the coast as abase, the white man 
assemblies. In Germany and the United has spread over large regions of South and 
States, for example, there are federal East Africa, especially in the high interior 
systems by which the powers of the plateau where the climate is temperate and 
central government are limited by the suitable. In the Union of South Africa 
powers of the states ; in Great Britain and alone there are now close on ig- mill ion 
h ranee the governing power is unified, so Europeans. This population governs 
that there are no state rights to act as a itself on'democratic lines ; but the native 
check on central authority. Even in the population of five millions upon which it 
British Empire, while there is a. uni fied is superimposed it governs, so to speak, 
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patriarchally. Only in the Cape Province 
is the native admitted, to a limited fran¬ 
chise, and members of both houses of the 
Union legislature must be British subjects 
of European descent. The principle of 
equality is denied both in life and in 
government. 'We are to be lords over 
them,’ said Cecil Rhodes when lie was 
prime minister of Cape Colony. 'Treat 
the natives as a subject people as long as 
they are in a state of barbarism and 
communal tenure; be the lords over 
them, let them be a subject race, and 
keep the liquor from them.’ 

This will always lie the point of view of 
a higher race when it feels itself threatened 
by a lower. When, after the Civil War in 
America, the political theorists of the 
North, who had then no negro problem, 
tried to impose upon the South an electoral 
equality which would have put the negro 
in power in some states, the white minority 
applied the unconstitutional remedy of the 
Ku Klux Klau ; the stronger race in its 
instinct to dominate and to rule terrorised 
the weaker and drove it from the polls 
(sec page 4493). However the political 
moralist may condemn this attitude, it is in 
vain to quarrel with that racial instinct 
which is one of the strongest impulses in 
man. The negro has been liberated and 
educated ; but the natural and inherited 
difference of equipment remains. 

We may say in passing that nature 
appears to be settling, in her own quiet 
way, this negro question 
Negro problem in the United States. Al¬ 
in America though the actual growth 
of the negro population in 
America is from three-quarters of a 
million in 1790 to 10} millions in 1920, 
the percentage of negroes to whites goes 
on steadily declining; whereas in 1790 
it was 19-3, in 1920 it was 9-9, and 
whereas in the ten years following the 
first census of 1790 the increase was at 
the rate of 32'2, in the decade up to 1920 it 
was only 6-5, and even in the South, where 
there is little immigration from Europe, 
the whites have been increasing faster than 
the blacks. Although there has been a 
considerable migration of blacks from the 
South to the North, it does not affect 
the main problem, A. P. Brigham, from 
a careful examination of the figures, con¬ 


cludes that the black is nowhere swamping 
the white population, and Professor Wilcox 
holds that the negro population, which was 
one-fifth of the whole in 1790 and one- 
tenth in 1920, will decline to one-twentieth 
by the end of the century. - 

It has been suggested that there may be 
a lurking error in the view that the exten¬ 
sion of democracy 7 is part of an inevitable 
and universal march of progress. It might 
even be dangerous to assert that there is 
any general line of pro¬ 
gress at all. Rudyard Is there a 
Kipling claims as one of Law ol Progress ? 
the virtues of classical 
education that it restrains us from the 
illusion that the world is progressing 
'when it is only repeating itseli/ The 
theory of evolution itself contains no 
such assurance, since evolution is not a 
progress in any straight line but a pro¬ 
cess of adaptation to environment. We 
know too well that many civilizations 
have fallen to be assured of the permanence 
of our own. 

We have seen that Western civilization 
has certain lines of weakness, some of 
which wc have examined—the growth ot 
population, the concentration in cities, 
the ' ugliness ’ of industrial life which 
offended John Rusldn and William Morris, 
the contrasts between poverty and wealth 
which gave point to the Marxian attack 
on society, the conflicts of class, race and 
nation in the eternal struggle for existence 
— all these and others contain elements of 
danger to the stability of civilization. 

Yet it has been comforting to note also 
that the problems which appal one 
generation are found to be soluble by 
the next. Take, for example, the chief 
of all human problems, the growth of 
population. Unchecked, according to the 
Malthusian 'law, 1 man increases in a 
geometrical ratio, whereas his power to 
produce the means of life grows only 
in arithmetical proportion. If this be 
nature’s iron rule, then indeed mankind 
is doomed to eternal or ultimate famine, 
pestilence and war as the only ways out. 

On the other .hand, the race or nation 
which seeks to limit itself by methods of 
birth control finds itself threatened by 
less restrained neighbours. Thus France, 
which has long maintained a population 
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approximately equal to her limited means 
of subsistence, found when attacked 
by the swarming invaders of Germany 
that she had an insufficient margin to 
supply her losses m the field. In conse¬ 
quence she was fain to open her doors to 
other European nations which greedily 
filled the places of her unborn and her 
dead. In 1925 the foreigners in France 
mimbeied two and a half millions, or 
6'4 of the total population. The Italian 
immigration into France increased from 
an average oi 48,428 for the years 1920-21 
to 80,845 per annum from 1922 to 1925. 
And Italy is inclined to press the advan¬ 
tage, if we may judge from Mussolini’s 
declaration that she must raise the birth¬ 
rate, lower the death-rate and restrict 
emigration so as to attain a population of 
sixty millions. Thus the nation or class 
which limits its natural increase lays 
itself open to attack and supersession. 




VICTIMS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 

Even in districts where mines were kept open 
distress was acute owing to reduction of wages. 
Elsewhere unemployment reduced thousands to 
penury, relieved by the national system of Poor 
Relief and Unemployment Insurance. 

Photo, Special Press 


Here then would seem to be an 
insoluble problem ; but, as we have 
already seen, there are other factors, 
unknown to Malthas, which are opening 
a way out. The pro¬ 
gress of invention also Solutions [or the 
proceeds in geometrical population problem 
ratio, and one dis¬ 
coveiy may increase man’s means of 
livelihood a thousandfold. Take, for 
example, the progress made in perfecting 
early and frost-resisting wheat which 
opens out the vast prairie lands of the 
north for the production of food ; or the 
spineless cactus grown by Luther Burbank 
to provide a succulent pasture for cattle 
in the arid regions of the south; or the 
new methods of dry-farming and extension 
of irrigation which are making the desert 
blossom as the rose. 

So in other fields. The manufacture of 
artificial silk makes it possible to turn 
the waste products of the jungle into fine 
raiment; the study of tropical diseases 
offers hope that vast regions now dangerous 
to mankind and his domestic animals may 
one day become his most fruitful farms. 

It is true that the United States have 
seen reason to limit the invitation in¬ 
scribed at the base of the Statue of 
Liberty, ' Send us your huddled masses, 
yearning to be free ’; but there are great 
areas of the earth’s surface, in Canada, 
in South America and in Africa, which 
still remain undeveloped. The inventive¬ 
ness of man and the prodigality of nature 
make a marriage so fruitful that it seems 
cowardly to set limits to the expansion of 
humanity. 

Its concentration in cities and the 
ugliness of its industrialism may also be 
passing evils, bogeys of the feeble and 
faint-hearted. The development of the 
motor car, the transmission of electric 
power, such inventions as wireless and 
the gramophone, are forming a new 
balance of town and country before our 
eyes. The class hatred which was nurtured 
by these passing conditions may be 
mollified, as we have noted in the case 
of America, by improved industrial rela¬ 
tions. Despite the agitators, ‘ capital' 
and ' labour,' which are the component 
parts of one interest, are arriving at their 
own modus vivendi. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY 

A Discussion of the Belief in a Law of Progress 
and its Value as a Factor in Pluman Development 

By L. P. JACKS 

Professor of Philosophy and Principal of Manchester College, Oxford; Author of 

The Alchemy of Thought, etc. 


he word ' progress,’ like most words 
that have come to play a prominent 
part in philosophy, is obviously a 
figure of speech, or metaphor, based 
on the idea of walking or marching. 
‘ Progredior,’ the Latin word from which 
it is derived, means to step forth, and 
the frequent use of the phrase 'steps of 
progress ' in the modern literature of the 
subject shows that the idea of stepping 
or marching towards an objective has 
not been lost. The idea of an objective 
towards which the stepping or marching 
is directed is indicated, of course, by the 
prefix ' pro.’ Whoever speaks of ' pro¬ 
gress ’ shows that he has drawn the dis¬ 
tinction between forward and backward, 
and knows, or thinks that he knows, 
which is which. 

' The march of progress,' another 
phrase in common use, reveals the image 
in a somewhat fuller form. It implies 
not only that each of the marchers has 
diawn the distinction between forward and 
backward, and knows in which of the two 
directions he is moving, but also that the 
marchers have come to an agreement on 
the point; a march being a concerted 
movement and obviously impossible if 
the ' forward ’ of one marcher is the 
' backward ’ of another, or if forward 
and backward can interchange their 
meanings. Unless the distinction between 
forward and backward can be drawn it is 
therefore idle to speak of progress in any 
connexion whatsoever. We shall find that 
all the difficulties which the philosophy 
of history finds in the idea of progress 
turn on the drawing of this distinction. 

How great the difficulty is may be seen 
in a remark of the historian Freeman: 

' In history every step in advance has 
also been a step backwards.' This seems 


to indicate that whether a given movement 
in history is to be regarded as progress 
or the reverse depends on the point of 
view of the observer. Examples of pro¬ 
gress are apt to become examples of 
regress when they are estimated in terms 
of what they cost to achieve. Thus, when 
a higher civilization rises on the ruins of 
a lower, it is always possible to argue that 
the lower would have done better in the 
long run than the higher which has 
crushed it out, if only time enough had 
been given it to develop its possibilities. 

Moreover, the end of all things must be 
kept in mind. And if the end of all things 
human, in a future no matter how 
distant, be the extinction of 
the race, as astronomers and The End of 
geologists predict, it would All Things 
follow that what we called 
progress while we were actually engaged 
in it would have to be otherwise estimated 
when the final catastrophe had taken 
place. Strictly, a movement which begins 
in nothing and ends in nothing can be 
called neither progress nor regress, how¬ 
ever interesting the historical transactions 
may be which occur in the interval 
between the two ' nothings.’ 

If, for example, we had two worlds, 
one beginning at the point of highest 
perfection and then passing through a 
slow and gradual decline to the lowest 
point of imperfection, and the other begin¬ 
ning at the lowest point of imperfection 
and rising by slow and gradual advance 
to the highest point of perfection, it 
would be the same history in either case, 
with the order of the chapters reversed; 
any being who had lived continuously 
through the history of the one world 
would have encountered the same series 
of events as if he had lived in the other. 
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But this vve are apt to disguise from 
ourselves by crediting our Golden Age, 
Utopia or Kingdom of Heaven with an 
infinite ' staying power.’ We take it 
too readily for granted that the con¬ 
summation we desire, once established as 
an achievement of ‘ progress,’ will main¬ 
tain itself automatically as long as we 
choose to imagine. But the Goklcn Age 
cannot be defined in any terms which do 
not leave it a precarious age for mail to 
live in. The Gieek poet Hesiod showed 
his perception of this by placing the 
Golden Age at the beginning, and in 
reading history as a lesson in the tendency 
of human nature to decline from its best. 

Certain it is that the conditions which 
make perfection hard to win make it hard 
also to keep. The believers 
Tendency to in progress have not suffici- 
degenerate ently considered that the 
tendency of human nature 
to advance towards the best has its 
counterpart in a tendency to decline from 
the best when it has been attained. 
After all, it makes little difference 
whether we put the Golden Age at the 
beginning or the end of any historical 
process; for if we place it at the end it 
is still only the beginning of what is to 
come next. And what is that ? 

In estimating the value of the belief in 
progress as a factor in human history, it 
seems an obvious remark that such a 
belief helps to accelerate the progress 
believed in ; in other words, that an age 
or society which lias the belief, as our 
own appears to have, will progress more 
rapidly than an age which has it not, 
Even if the idea be an illusion, or a 
superstition, it may yet be valuable as a 
kind of tonic for keeping up the courage 
and vitality of social effort, especially-in 
times when without it men would be 
inclined w despair. In that sense we 
may say that no effort would ever be 
consciously or deliberately made by man 
unless the belief in progress was at the 
back of it. Every such effort implies the 
postulate, in the mind of the man who 
makes it, that he himself or somebody 
else will be better off after the effort has 
been made than he was before. 

The belief in progress, so understood, 
is in fact a psychological necessity for 


all action that is consciously directed to 
an end. It may even be said to sustain 
the suicide in putting an end to his life. 
It will be better for him, he argues, not 
to be than to be ; or, societj' will be 
better off, lie may think, when lie is no 
longer here to trouble it, and will ' pro- 
giess ’ to the extent represented by his 
removal. In the same sense the belief in 
progress must have been present at the 
moment when the human will, emerging 
from the instincts of the ape, made its 
first conscious selection of any line of 
action whatsoever, though the idea of 
progress had not yet detached itself and 
received a name. Since then all that 
has happened to the belief in progress 
has been a fuller articulation of its 
meaning through conscious reflection. 

Whether this fuller articulation of the 
idea has actually increased the power of 
the belief as a motive of human conduct 
is a question not easily resolved. The 
well known saying, ‘ the 
healthy know not of Value of a 
their health but only belie! in Progress 
the sick,’ is not alto¬ 
gether untrue, and may possibly have 
its parallel in this connexion—' the pro¬ 
gressive know not of their progress but 
only the unprogressivc ’; a consideration 
that has prompted more than one cynic 
to remark that whenever an age or a 
party calls itself progressive, hypocrisy 
is at work. 

The study of history does not confirm 
the belief that the ages when most progress 
has been made were always the ages in 
which progress was most talked about. 
Man was a progressive being long before 
the idea of progress received a name, which 
happened, according to Dean Inge, when 
Lucretius wrote his poem De Rcrurn 
Natura. It may be reasonably con¬ 
tended that the most important steps of 
man’s progress took place not when the 
printing press or the steam engine was 
invented, but when the use of lire was 
discovered, or even earlier, when men 
began to guide themselves by intelligence 
instead of instinct. 

In general, it can hardly be doubted 
that the invention of man’s simpler 
tools presupposes a degree of intelligence 
in the early ages which invented them 
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not less striking than is revealed by the 
invention of complicated modern machines; 
while the early forms of law and order, 
as we find them in Egypt, Babylon or 
China, are fully as significant in view of 
their after-effects, and betoken as high an 
intellectual and moral endowment in their 
authors as any that later ages can claim. 

On the other hand, the habit of reflecting 
upon progress and discussing it has 
unquestionably served to spread the 
conviction that progress is a duty imposed 
upon individuals and societies, and that it 
ought to be continually attempted. It 
has greatly stimulated the desire for 
conditions better than those in which the 
human race finds itself immcised at the 
moment, and has aroused wide-spread 
inquiry about the final end to which 
progress should be directed ; a point still 
unsettled in any common agreement, but 
needing to be settled before concerted 
action can be organized. 

Most important of all, among the elfects 
produced by reflection on this idea, is the 
growing perception that without concerted 
action, organized on a 

Search for a world-wide scale and 
common Principle under a definite con¬ 
ception of the end to be 
aimed at, progress cannot be achieved 
in the modern world. The empty paeans 
on the mere fact of progress, which were 
characteristic of mid-Victorian times, have 
thus changed into a more serious search 
for some principle of unity among classes 
and nations, the belief being that when 
this is attained mankind will be able to 
progress to what heights it will. 

Along with this belief there generally 
goes, in the writings of those who represent 
it, a warning note that without a com¬ 
mon principle or ideal the outlook for 
the future is extremely dark; and from 
this attitude we may gather that the 
conception of progress as a law of human 
history, fulfilling itself automatically no 
matter what men may do to promote its 
action, lias been largely abandoned. In¬ 
deed, the very fervour with which believers 
in progress throw themselves into their 
propaganda shows conclusively that they 
look on progress as something which 
needs all their efforts to sustain it. 

It might be contended, of course, that 


progress is a movement that must go on 
in any case, hut will go on all the faster if 
human beings put their backs into pro¬ 
moting it; the forward movement being 
guaranteed by the constitution of the 
universe but the rate of advance depend¬ 
ing on human effort. This, however, as 
we shall sec, is not a philosophical view. 
Whoever controls the rate controls the 
movement altogether. 

The conception of progress as a law 
of nature, or an inevitable process, was 
expressed by Turgot in 
a famous saying uttered Progress as a 
some yeai s before the baw of Nature 
.French Revolution • ' The 
total mass of flic human race inarches 
continually, though sometimes slowly, 
towards an ever increasing perfection.’ 
Equally confident are the statements of 
Herbert Spencer: ‘ Progress is not an 
accident, but a necessity '; ' it is certain 
that man must become perfect ’; ' the 
ultimate development of the ideal man 
is certain.’ 

If wc believe this, wliat is likely to be 
the effect on the course of history ? The 
answer is not easy. When the mid-Victorian 
paeans about the ‘ progress of the species,' 
on which Carlyle used to pour out his 
scorn, were at their height, John Grote, 
in his Examination of Utilitarian Phil¬ 
osophy, put forth an extensive argument 
which has now become a commonplace of 
philosophy, to show that the logical effect 
would be to induce a blind and sterile 
confidence that the universe might be 
safely left to look after its own evolution. 

But this, though it is unquestionably 
the logical conclusion, is not the whole 
truth of the matter, nor is it safe to assume 
that the logical conclusion is the one that 
men have drawn or are likely to draw from 
premises so cheerful. There is a certain 
exuberance about the doctrine which is 
infectious. It brings vitality and cheerful¬ 
ness into the general atmosphere, and gives 
one the feeling of being in a universe that 
is really worth while. The total effect of 
that is probably much more in the direction 
of increased activity, increased enterprise, 
increased desire to do good, than in the i 
direction of indolence. 

Oddly enough, however, the same seems 
to be true of the opposite doctrine, as set 
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forth by Huxley in his Romanes Lecture. 
According to this thinker the course of 
nature is in opposition to everything that 
can be called progress from the point of 
view of our moral ideals. This, again, will 
be found exhilarating or depressing accord¬ 
ing to the temperament of those who 
receive it. The brave will be stung by it 
to a greater heroism, while the cowardly 
will show themselves the better logicians 
by promptly running away. For, if it 
comes to a stand-up light between man 
and the universe, there can be no question 
which side is going to lose. Yet on the 
whole there is an emotional stimulus 
about Huxley's doctrine, like that of a 
drum beating for battle, to which many 
would respond even while their intellects 
told them that they were fools. 

From all this it seems a reasonable 
conclusion that the effect on human con¬ 
duct of Turgot’s and 
Rival doctrines Spencer’s optimism and 
result in nothing of Huxley's pessimism 
would be much the same 
in the long run. In neither case, how¬ 
ever, does the effect appear to have 
been very great, either in speeding up 
or in slowing down the energies of the 
human race. Turgot’s comfortable and 
soporific doctrine was almost immediately 
followed by the immense upheaval of the 
French Revolution, and by the desperate 
social struggles of the nineteenth century, 
in all of which there was nothing to indi¬ 
cate that the nations of Europe were 
at all disposed to sit still with folded 
hands and trust the ‘ law of progress ’ 
to remove the causes of their discontent; 
while the years that intervened between 
Huxley’s heroic defiance of nature and 
the outbreak of the Great War were as 
unlieroic as any in European history. 

This, however, is not surprising. For 
a deeper examination of the two positions 
—the one affirming progress as a law of 
nature, the other denying it—shows that 
they are not so far apart as their outward 
contradiction suggests. Both doctrines, 
in fact, are prompted by the desire for 
progress and rest upon the belief in its 
possibility. Huxley is as much concerned 
as Spencer that man should improve his 
lot by the realization of his moral ideals, 
and in giving us the advice he deems neces¬ 


sary tor that purpose—to oppose the pro¬ 
cess of cosmic evolution rather than 
to follow it—he shows his belief that human 
pi ogress is possible, at least up to a point, 
provided that we rouse the heroic energies 
needed to achieve it. 

On the other hand, Spencer and the 
optimists in general, when thej’’ urge us 
to fall in with the law of evolution and 
model our own actions upon it, are vir¬ 
tually making human progress depend not 
on an inevitable law of nature but on 
our willingness to act as they advise us 
to act. ‘ Accept our views about evolu¬ 
tion and act upon them,’ they say in elfecl, 
‘ and the gvadual progress of society will 
follow. Reject them and act upon the 
rejection and we cannot promise that the 
desired progress will take place.’ So 
much we may faiily say is implied by the 
immense pains these thinkers take to 
convert us to their point of view. A 
law of progress whose working thus 
depends on our willingness to fall in 
with it cannot in strictness he called 
an invariable or necessary law, at least 
so far as human affairs are concerned. 

It may be said, of course, that while 
the general fact of progress is assured by 
the law of evolution the 
rate of it in human Meaning ol 1 the 
history depends on the Rate of Progress’ 
degree of assistance which 
men are willing to lend to its operations. 
But this, as we have said above, is a 
contradiction. If a traveller is going 
from London to Edinburgh, by going 
slowly enough he can prolong the journey 
to eternity, and never reach Edinburgh 
at all; while, on the other hand, there is 
no fraction of a second so short but that, 
by a sufficient acceleration of his pace, he 
could reach his destination in a shorter. 

This may serve to remind us how 
futile all interpretations of progress become 
which read the meaning of it solely in 
terms of the goal arrived at—Kingdom of 
Heaven, ‘ far off divine event,’ and so 
on—but take no account of the time 
occupied in getting there, and of the 
transactions that take place between 
departure and arrival. If the pace be 
infinitely retarded, the goal is never 
reached; if infinitely accelerated, the 
interval between goal and starting point 
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vanishes, anrl the idea of progress from one 
to the othei becomes meaningless. 

Unless this point be borne in mind our 
judgements on the course of human history 
aie apt to suffer gross perversion. By 
assuming that progress U compatible with 
any degree of slowness that we choose 
to assign to it, the difference vanishes 
between the causes that further and the 
causes that hinder the interests of man¬ 
kind. Make your conception of progiess 
sufficiently slow and the greatest crimes 
of hi-lory can be accommodated to it as 
easily as anything else, Judas as easily as 
Chiist. Nothing, in fact, could impugn 
the ulna of progress when so conceived. 
II Uie whole world were to bleak out into 
cruelty and violence and every civilized 
nation fall back into barbarism we should 
only have to say that progress was 
1 slower ’ than we previously thought, 
and that wc should have to wait so much 
longer foi the piomi'-ed millennium. 

After all, the only kind of progress in 
which the human race can take an interest, 
or which can properly be called human 
progiess, is the progiess 
The factor of which men themselves arc 
Responsibility responsible for achieving. 

Were some power not our 
own perpetually engaged in turning us 
into better men, whether we willed it 
ourselves or not, the phrase 1 better men ' 
would cease to have any meaning, the 
word ‘ man ’ connoting just that element 
of responsibility for his own condition 
which on this hypothesis would not exist. 
Goodness, beauty and truth arc values 
for us only so iar as we are engaged in 
winning them by our own efforts and 
at our own risk. 

A process of evolution which is auto¬ 
matically turning us all into angels is 
morally indistinguishable from one which 
is turning us all into devils, since the 
angels who emerge from the one process 
deserve no more credit for their angelic 
nature than (he devils who emerge from 
the o tiler deserve blame for their fiendish¬ 
ness. ‘ Poor devil ’ would be the 
proper phrase to apply to both of them, 
since neither could help being what they 
are. Our condition would then be like 
that of a block of marble which the 
sculptor is working up according to his 


fancy, with the addition that in our case 
we are conscious of what the sculptor is 
doing ; but it is hard to say what differ¬ 
ence it would make to us whether he was 
turning us into statues of gods or into 
statues of beasts. 

The same may be said, nnrtatis mutan¬ 
dis, of all evolutionary doctrines of human 
progress which represent if not as an affair 
of sudden leaps from bad 
to good, hut as a slow Progress and 
and gradual improvement Environment 
brought about by the slow 
and gradual action of improving 'condi¬ 
tions ’ or environment. Wide-spreacl as 
tire belief now is that the causes of 
progress lie in the environment, and 
iond as we are of saying that the im¬ 
provement of mankind depends on the 
improvement of conditions, it may be 
seriously questioned if any of us would 
accept that doctrine as defining the terms 
on which he himself would wish to become 
a better, or even a happier, man. To tell 
a man that he cannot become a 1 better ’ 
man unless the forces of his environment 
conspire to make him so, is almost to 
insult his self-respect. 

This aspect of the idea of progress, as a 
change for the better brought about by 7 the 
action of environment, is commonly over¬ 
looked, owing to the habit people have of 
applying the doctrine to others and 
forgetting to apply it to themselves. They 
apply it to the poor, to the uneducated 
and to those in general who are less 
fortunately placed than they. It seems 
an act of charity to attribute the short¬ 
comings of these unfortunates to their 
' conditions ’ or to their environment. But 
if the dependence of character on condi¬ 
tions be true at all, it applies equally to 
those who stand in the vanguard of 
progress as to the remotest straggler in 
the race, to those who win in the battle of 
life as to those who lose, and would require 
the fortunate ones to say that their own 
victories, like the defeats of those whom 
they pity, have been won not by them but 
for them, by a favourable environment. 

Putting all these considerations together 
we shall find that little difference is made 
whether we assert a law of progress in 
the sense of Spencer and other evo¬ 
lutionists, or whether we deny it in the 
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sense of Huxley or of Bertrand Russell 
or of Dean Inge. It is clear that the 
law of pi ogress can be counted on to 
work only on the condition that men in 
general believe in it and fall in with it, 
which, as the arguments of Huxley, 
Beitrand Russell and Dean Inge clearly 
show, all men are not disposed to do. 
That such a refusal to believe is a 
possibility with which to leckon, and 
which, if realized, will give the law of 
progress a serious set-back, is cleai ly shown 
by the vehemence with which the school 
of Spencer argues for the existence of 
that law. 

Both groups of thinkers end, therefore, 
on the same note and leave us at the same 
point, namely, this: that progress is 
possible if we prove teachable and act 
wisely, but not possible it we prove 
unteachable and play the fool. They 
differ, of course, in their conception of 
what wisdom consists in, 
Progress only and of what playing the 
a contingency fool consists in, Dean Inge's 
conception being no more 
identical with Bertrand Russell's than it 
is with Herbert Spencer's. They differ 
also by the fact that whereas in Huxley, 
Russell and Inge the inevitability of 
progress is formally disavowed and its 
contingency avowed, in the Spencerian 
group it is the other way about. But 
these differences do not amount to very 
much in view of the common agreement 
of both groups that progress, so far as 
we may hope for it at all, depends on 
our believing what they have to tell us 
and acting accordingly. 

At this point several difficult questions 
present themselves. Though both the 
groups mentioned above seem to be agreed 
that human progiess will not take place 
unless people generally believe in it and 
act accordingly (and no guarantee can be 
given that they will), if does not follow 
from this that progress will take place if 
they do so believe and act. Indeed, both 
Huxley and Dean Inge remind us fairly 
often that in spite of our heroic defiance 
of the evolutionary process (Huxley), and 
in spite of our pursuit of the eternal values 
(Dean Inge), the race, if wise enough to 
take either line, will be completely beaten 
in the long run, so far as its temporal 


fortunes arc concerned, by the cooling 
clown of the planet. 

Here the question arises whether the 
name progress can be given to any process 
merely on the strength of victories won 
at intermediate stages, if the final stage, 
in which all these victories come to their 
issue, is to be total overthrow and extinc¬ 
tion. Might we not say that the increasing 
splendour of the intermediate victories 
only deepens the tragedy 
of the subsequent de- Implications ol a 
feats and of the final Final Catastrophe 
overthrow ? Is not the 
evolution of humanity so regarded only 
another name for the road to ruin, the 
true nature of which we disguise for 
ourselves by restricting our vision to 
short views, and by over-concentration 
on our passing achievements ? Ought 
not the ' triumphs of civilization ' to be 
interpreted in much the same way as 
the victories won by the Germans in 
the early stages of the Great War—not 
as proving their ‘ progress ‘ but as 
heralding their downfall and making it 
more terrible when it came ? 

A 1 millennium 1 which is to last for 
that definite number of years inevitably 
provokes the question, ' What next ? ’; 
and not until that question is answered 
can the philosophy of history say 
whether the attainment of the millen¬ 
nium is or is not a conclusive proof of 
human progress. A thousand years of 
perfect happiness (or of any other per¬ 
fection) is certainly worLh having when 
regarded per se, but its value will be 
greatly diminished if it contains the seeds 
of its own death, so that in the next thou¬ 
sand years the race will see itself gradually 
deprived of the happiness enjoyed in the 
first. In such case the question might 
reasonably be asked whether the first 
thousand was worth having at all, whether 
that 'sorrow's crown of sorrow,' which 
consists ‘ in remembering happier things,' 
would not be more than an offset for the 
past joys so painfully remembered. 

The rule of ‘ living for posterity 1 is not 
well fulfilled if these things are over¬ 
looked ; if, that is, the rule takes the 
form of endowing intermediate posterities 
with happiness or with privileges which 
have no self-maintaining quality, and 
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which a later posterity is destined to have 
the agony of losing. May we not say, in 
fine, that the value of the millennium is 
strictly dependent on its staying power— 
that a millennium which is not to be fol¬ 
lowed by other millenniums as good as 
itself is somewhat of a cheat ? The author 
of the Book of Revelation saw this very 
clearly when, after predicting the reign of 
the saints, he added that they were to 
reign for ' ever and ever.’ 

John Fiske, the American exponent of 
Spencer, sees the same difficulty. He over¬ 
comes it in the only way possible, by 
defending the thesis that 
Ultimate goal the moral and spiritual 
o£ Evolution values achieved by the race 
in the course of its evolu¬ 
tionary progress on earth will be pre¬ 
served and continued in another life. 
This point Spencer himself does not 
make, though some have believed that 
they could extract it from his writings. 
His picture of the final goal of evolution, 
when human intelligence will be raised to 
the highest pitch of wisdom and an auto¬ 
matic altruism will have established itself 
as the rule of human conduct, leaves the 
mind with grave doubts as to its staying 
power ancl therefore as to its value. His 
assumption is that when moral equilibrium, 
which is the final goal, has been once 
attained it will naturally and inevitably 
maintain itself, the moral forces which 
have been engaged in winning it being 
sufficiently developed, by that exercise, 
to keep it in being when won. 

But in view of Spencer's main doctrine, 
that human well-being depends on adjust¬ 
ment to the environment, it is hard to see 
how moral equilibrium could be main¬ 
tained without a stable environment to 
correspond. But this is not to be. In 
course of time the solar system will run 
clown and the race will have to face the 
task of adjusting itself to an environment 
continually changing to forms less favour¬ 
able to human life, and each new adjust¬ 
ment will involve a new disturbance of 
whatever moral equilibrium may exist 
at the moment. What the staying power 
of Spencer's ‘ millennium ' would be in 
these circumstances it is impossible to 
say, but one can hardly think that it could 
be self-maintaining. 


In any case, what Spencer presents as 
the final goal of evolution is obviously not 
final. In view of wliat is said to await 
mankind in the closing chapters of its 
history on this planet the attainment of 
moral equilibrium, whatever that may 
mean, would have to be regarded as the 
prelude to moral difficulties more severe 
than any encountered at an earlier stage, 
and not as the end of all moral difficulties 
whatever. It is possible, of course, that 
the human race will have learnt the lesson 
of ‘ dying like gentlemen 1 by the time 
these major difficulties present themselves. 
But can we count upon it ? 

Short of that heroic temper the word 
progress will not be applicable to the final 
stages of man's history. The philosophers 
of that age will describe the idea of pro¬ 
gress as an illusion in which men indulged 
before they knew to what they were 
coming. Arguments which are now used 
for proving the existence of a benevolent 
control of history will then be used for 
proving the existence of a malevolent one. 

History to those despairing philosophers 
of the future will seem to tell an ugly tale. 
It will tell how man was 
led On through a Series Philosophy of the 
of resounding victories, distant future 
triumphs of civilization 
ancl so on, to believe himself the heir 
ol everlasting perfection, and how it 
turned out later on that he had been 
brought to these giddy heights only that 
his subsequent humiliation might be 
the more bitter and disastrous. ‘ Wliat 
further proof do you want,' they will ask, 

‘ that the devil created the world ? ’ 

But, perhaps men will have learnt the 
lesson of ‘dying like gentlemen.’ The 
opinion may even be ventured that since 
the time of Plato, who taught that philo¬ 
sophy is a meditation on death, the only 
philosophers who have been able to throw 
a clear light on the evolutionary process 
are those who have taught mankind how 
to ' die like gentlemen.’ A fine example 
of that manner of dying is to be found in 
Plato's account of the death of Socrates ; 
a still finer in the New Testament. 

Such a death involves much more than 
a melodramatic gesture. Those who die 
like gentlemen in the Platonic or the New 
Testament sense are those who represent 
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human nature at the summit of its develop¬ 
ment, so far as any summit is conceivable 
by us ; compared with them the endlessly 
‘ happy’ are contemptible. If it be 
possible for one man to reach that level 
it should be possible for all men ; and that 
being so, there is nothing to prevent us 
hoping that the last stages of man’s 
tempoial history, in spite of increasing 
hardships and the visible approach ot 
racial extinction, will be more splendid 
than any that have gone before. 

We cannot indeed assure ourselves that 
this will be so ; man may perish as the 
beast-like creature he was when he made liis 
first appearance, the doctrine 
‘ Dying like of human progress having 
Gentlemen’ become an exploded fiction 
long befoie that stage is 
reached. Blit wc can assure omselves 
that a lime must come when the race 
will have to face the problem of impend¬ 
ing extinction, and adjust itself thereto, 
either by dying like beasts or by dying 
like gentlemen. 

Putting together all that can be learnt 
from the two tendencies in modern 
philosophy, the one apparently affirming 
progress, the other apparently denying 
it, as a law of human life, wc come to the 
following conclusions. 

There is no law in nature which compels 
mankind, irrespective of its own behaviour, 
to progress towards any particular end 
that may be considered desirable, such as 
perfect happiness, or moral perfection ; 
and, since mankind’s behaviour is an 
uncertain quantity, no guarantee can be 
given that any such end. will ever be 
realized in the secular history of the race. 
There is nothing in the constitution of 
the universe to enforce upon anybody the 
belief in certain progress, or the disbelief 
in it, the proof being that some philo¬ 
sophers believe in it while others dis¬ 
believe. All that evolution has accom¬ 
plished up to date, which is certainly most 
impressive, is offset by the possibility of 
a corresponding decline in the future, 
when the moral gains of man, which have 
been evolved along with all the other 
gains, will be by no means exempt from 
the danger of perishing. 

But while there is nothing in the con¬ 
stitution of the universe upon which the 


philosophy of histoiy can pitch as guar¬ 
anteeing progress in any of the forms m 
which we happen to desire it, we neveilhc- 
less find that the natme of the universe 
is admirably adapted to the purpose of 
beings who desire to possess themselves 
more and more oi certain qualities named 
goodness, beauty and truth, or wisdom, 
power and love. The means are there if 
we choose to make use of them ; om 
choosing to use them being an indispens¬ 
able condition of their becoming efficacious. 
On the other hand, if the end is catas¬ 
trophe the fault will be our own. 

Whether the progress achieved lip to 
date means that we aie so much nearer 
the consummation, or so much neaier the 
catastrophe, cannot be determined, unless 
the human race is prepared to pledge 
itself to a certain line of action. ThaL 
the human race has progiessed in the 
acquisition of ‘ eternal 
values 1 may be con- Acquisition of 
ceded, but there is no ‘ Eternal Values’ 
guarantee that it will 
continue to do so indefinitely. Looking 
to the past, we get the impression that 
while man has made a considerable use 
of the opportunities for progress which 
nature afforded him, he might have 
made a much greater use of them. How¬ 
ever far he may bo said to have advanced, 
he might have advanced much farther. 
It is by no means clear that he has done 
the best he could. Whether he will do 
better in the future remains to be seen. 

It would thus appear that philosophy 
cannot apply the name ’ progress ’ to the 
movement of human history save on the 
condition that it knows definitely how, 
when, where and in what the movement 
is going to end. Short of such knowledge 
of the end, which clearly does not exist, 
all that philosophy can say is that change 
takes place, that movement is going on ; 
but it cannot affirm that the movement is 
forward, onward, upward or the reverse. 
Such adjectives are indeed freely used, 
even taken for granted, but they imply an 
act of faith, which is entitled to respect, 
but is not philosophical. 

Even if it were possible to show (and it 
is not) that, up to date, progress has been 
made towards all the ends which man 
considers desirable, it would not be 
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legitimate to infer that the progress is 
destined to go on indefinitely to a perfect 
form of the ends in question. In the 
absence of precise knowledge of the end, 
it may be that the gorgeous flowers which 
the plant has produced up to date are the 
prelude to poisonous berries later on, that 
the hard-won happiness of mankind con¬ 
tains the seeds of coming misery, that the 
pleasant places at which we have arrived 
after so much toil are only stations on the 
road towards disaster. 

Even if we define progress as ' the 
gradual change of a thing towards a com¬ 
pleter form ol itself,’ and assert that every 
living being in the universe shows that 
tendency, we should still be very far from 
having identified the progress of man with 
the ‘ improvement ’ of man. For what 
kind of a being is man ? Unless he is 
fundamentally a good being his gradual 
change to a completer form of himself 
oifers nothing in which we could rejoice. 
And how can we know that he is funda¬ 
mentally good unless we know that he is 
destined to be finally good also ?—which 
is the very point to be proved. 

The devils also—and if there are such 
beings we can hardly deny that the 
law of evolution applies to them—arc 
changing into completer 
The Change to forms of themselves; but 
completer forms the process can hardly be 
called an improvement. 
Or, to take a more familiar case, why 
should we assume that the evolution of 
a ' bad ’ man necessarily means his trans¬ 
formation into a good one, rather than 
his transformation into a worse man 
than he was before—that is, into a 
completer form of his original bad self ? 
We assume it because, neglecting the 
evidence which his badness affords, wc 
have already the faith which asserts that, 
despite his 'badness,' he is potentially 
' good ’ to begin with. 

If finally the question be raised whether 
a real advance has been achieved in the 
value of human life during the period 
covered by history—whether, as one might 
say, human progress is a fact or not—it 
will be found that the phenomena to be 
taken into account are too multitudinous, 
too confusing and too susceptible of 
diverse interpretation to admit of an un¬ 


qualified answer. That an immense num¬ 
ber of interesting changes has taken place 
cannot be questioned ; but there is always 
a danger, in estimates of progress, of 
getting confused between the interest we 
take in the changes and the real value of 
the changes themselves. A change which 
has a high value to those who inherit its 
fruits may have a low value, or none at 
all, to those who achieve it. 

To the student of history, for example, 
industrial civilization will seem to reveal 
an immense advance upon the conditions 
of the Stone Age, and 
all doubts on the sub- DilTerence in 
jeet may seem absurd ; the point o£ view 
but, if this same student 
of history were to find himself suddenly 
transfoimed into a slum dweller or a 
process worker in a modern industrial 
city, it is not clear that he would find 
himself better off than the men who 
fought against the mammoth. There is 
a great difference between the outside 
and the inside view of such tilings. 

That there has been an immense increase 
in the mass, volume or quantity of human 
life maintained on the planet, as well as 
in the complexity of its inner relations, is 
beyond question, and if that is all that is 
meant by progress there need be no hesi¬ 
tation in saying that progress is a fact, at 
least lip to date. But the real question 
turns not upon the quantity of this life, 
nor upon its complexity, but upon the 
quality. Whether men are happier than 
they were depends on what wc mean by 
happiness, and it is notorious that no 
term is more difficult to define. Whether 
they are better than they were depends 
on what we mean by goodness. Whether 
they are wiser than they were depends on 
what we mean by wisdom. 

A surer criterion may seem to be afforded 
by the growth of man’s power over nature 
as this has been brought about by scientific 
discovery. Here again the array of facts 
is most impressive, not to say astounding. 
But the interpretation to be placed on the 
facts is by no means clear. In discussing 
them the assumption is commonly made 
that nature is somehow inferior to man, 
so that any transference of power from 
the natural to the human side is a change 
for the better ; in other words, that it is 
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better for man to rule nature than tor 
nature to rule man. 

This at first siylit seems obvious enough. 
But there are philosophies that contradict 
it, those, namely, that teach us to order our 
life according to nature and to show our 
wisdom by submitting to her laws—• 
notably to her law of evolution. In this 
way of thinking we acknowledge nature 
as supreme, and our definition of progress 
will have to be made not in terms of the 
power we win over her, but in terms of the 
power she has over us and of our willing¬ 
ness to submit to her. To think of progress 
as consisting in our growing power over 
nature, and at the same time as consisting 
in our growing submission to nature’s 
laws, is to show that we have self-contra¬ 
dictory notions both of nature and of 
ourselves. A good deal of sophistry will 
have to be employed before the two 
positions can be brought into apparent 
harmony with one another. 

Man has yet to prove his fitness to have 
power over nature, even in the degree in 
which he now possesses it. He certainly 
must prove it before claiming, as is now 
so commonly done, 
Danger in that the acquisition of 
Power over Nature such power constitutes 
a real advance. And 
the only proof he could give would be 
by producing evidence that the growth of 
his control over nature is accompanied by 
a parallel growth of control over himself. 
Short of some such assurance it is quite 
conceivable that the power which man 
has won over nature may ultimately he 
used for his own undoing. Philosopher's, 
like Bertrand Russell, who are unable to 
help themselves out by an act of faith are 
sometimes inclined to think that this 
undoing is actually in process. 

Those who are content with the assur¬ 
ance that mankind is improving at the 
present moment, and likely to improve 
for some time to come, will find in existing 
conditions a good deal on the one hand 
to support them, and about as much on 
the other to damp their hopes. The spread 
of education and the improvement of its 
methods unquestionably promise a vast 
improvement of the human individual, 
and therefore, of society as a whole. As 
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against this we have to set the certainty 
that, as the human individual learns 
through education to realize his own value, 
he will be less and less inclined to clo the 
monotonous work on which industrial 
civilization reposes, no matter what wages 
be given him for doing it; from this 
refusal, when it becomes wide-spread, 
there may result a collapse of the whole 
industrial fabric. 

Another sinister lad remains to be 
noted. An industrial civilization is a 
civilizalion that lives by work ; whence 
it would seem to follow 
that no real advance of Decline in the 
its fortunes can take place quality of work 
unless there is a real ad¬ 
vance in the quality of its work, the 
advance being measured by the degree 
of human interest which the worker takes 
in doing it. This interest under present 
conditions appears to be on the decline. 
While the work of industrial civilization, 
in the iorm of mass production, goes on 
under tremendous external pressure, it is 
losing inner vitality and significance for 
the human individual, and becoming 
more and more of a burden to be 
endured for the sake of the money wages 
which compensate for if. And since no 
exact method of compensation can ever 
be found for work in which the worker 
takes no interest, il is probable that the 
restlessness of those who have to do il will 
continually increase. 

This loss of vilality in work, which 
results from its transformation into a 
mechanical process, threatens to arrest 
the. entire process to which the alleged 
progress of the last century and a half is 
commonly attributed. It is not incon¬ 
ceivable, therefore, that an interlude of 
great and protracted misery is in store 
for the more civilized portions of the 
human race. Against all this must he 
set the unlimited capacity of man to 
deal with difficult situations as they 
arise, a factor in the case not uncommonly 
forgotten by those whose outlook for the 
future dwells on these gloomy possibilities. 
Man is a being made for the overcom¬ 
ing of great difficulties ; and in that lies 
the chief hope of wise men for the 
progress of the human race. 
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A Conspectus of the literary contents is given in 
pages 3 to 6. Detailed Tables of Contents with Bib¬ 
liographies appear at the beginning of each Volume 


This index is designed to give direct reference to 
all persons, events and general subjects discussed 
m the body of the Universal History of the 
World, and is arranged m strict alphabetical 
order. It is not a classified or synoptic index. In 
order to save space individual items desiiibed in 
the course of a general study chapter are not indexed 
under the subject of that chapter, except wheie 
references to such items also appear in other parts 
of the work. 

Thus, the details oj medieval arms and aunow 
which are desenbed in the chapter on " Medieval 
Arms and Warlaie " are not indexed seriatim 
under the headings Armour, Arms and Warfare. 
Immediately following the title word m each oj 
these headings the numbers of the group of pages 
concerned are given, thus : Armour, 2927-204C, plate 
I. 2 i, 2520 and Arms, Medieval, 2011-00, Specific details 
of the subject arc to be looked for wider their oiun 
headings, as Bow, Cannon, Helmet, etc. 


In all cases page numbers immediately following 
the heading in black type (without other qualifying 
words) are to be taken as indicating a general 
account of the subject or person referred to. 

Illustrations are shown by figwes m italics. 
Thus, the entry David II of Scotland, 299s, indicates 
that a portrait or other illustration of David II 
appears on page 2998 and, further, that a note or 
general statement about him occurs on the same 
page. Text references arc given in toman figures 
thus : Bull-fight, m Crete, 00<>. 

A few departures from the principle of direct 
reference indexing an made where they are likely 
to be helpful to the student. Thus classified 
references appear under various general headings, 
such, for example, as Architecture, Burial Customs, 
Costume, Exploration, Frescoes, Painting, etc., covering 
the more important accounts and varieties of 
these subjects. From these ample cross-references 
lead the student to detailed references. 


Aachen: see Ak-la-Chnpolle 
Aabmos I, defeats JlyWis, ■13.1, 057 
—statuette of gianilmother, 7tin 
Aahmos II, crmqueis Cyprus, 1011 
—death, 1016, 1087 
—Waul,ratin' prospouly under, 1D10-J, 
Aahmca, queen ot Thotlnnes, 053, (159 
Aahrnes, son of Uliana, iccord of, 058 
Aahmos-ncfertari, Queen, a necropolis 
Bodiless, 700 

Aaland Is., Finnish dispute, -1880 
— —League of Nations and, 1028 
Aam, Egyptian Syrian slave, 047 
Aamu, desert-dwelling Syrians, 502 
A-auni-iiaddn, lung of Ur, Oil 
—friezo from temple, 522 
—inscriptions, 430 
—lion's hciul from temple, 520 
—temple, G14, 518, 020 , plate f.u. OSS 
Abbas I, anil oupliemcr, 3111 
Abbasids, account of, 2513 
—claim to repiesont Pioplicl, 2358 
—dynasty founded, 2111 
—wavs, 2425 

Abbaye St. Germain, massacres at, 1172 
Abbey, BoncrUclino, plan, 2111 
lice also under speeijic names 
Abhot, duties of medieval, 3110 
•—St. Albans, 3117 
—S. Benedict ns, 2270 
Abdallah Abul-Abbas, reign, 2411 
Abdallah ibn Zobeir, luign, 2351 
Abdallah Khan, Uzbeg ruler, 3795 
Abd ol-Krim, rebellion, 1890 , 4307 
Abd el-Malik, Itlmlif, 2301 

--Urst Moslem coin, 2530 

Abd or-Rahman, Afghan, 44G0, 1559 
Abd er-Raliman I, of CCirdova, escape 
from massacre, 2411-2. 

-Mosque built, 3208, 3270 

-reign, 2512, 3270 

-settlement m Iberia, 2410, 2417 

Abd or-Rahman II, of CGulova, 3270 
Abd er-Raliman III, of CGrdova, 3270 
-mosque, 3211 

Abd er-Rahmau, governor of Spain, 
defeat by Charles Martel, 2351 
Abd-Khiba, ruler ol Jerusalem, 808 
Abdul Hamid II, sultan, 4397, 1501 
-exiled, 4581 

Abdul Mejid, sultan, accession, 1272 
Abel, in Caedmon MS., 2170 
Abilard, Peter, on redemption, 3014 
-renaissance and, 3221 


Abernon, Sir John D’, monumental 
hi ass, 2921 S, 2929 
Abijam, ldng of Judah, 819 
Abimelech, imrinlive of, 813 
Abolition Act (slavery) 1834, 4639 
Abolition Society, slave ii.ulp, 1598 
Aborigines, Australian, 209-14, 271-2 
275-9 

—Bushmen, 203-1, 20.7, 280-5 
—Fuogun, 289, 311-111 
—Tasmanian, 197-8, 244-5, 287-8 
—Vcddas of Ceylon, 209, 211 

See also Australian Aborigines; 
Bushmen ; Man; Pygmies; 
Tasmanians; Tieira del 1’ucgo, 
Ct.r. 

Aboukir Bay : see Nile, battle of 
Abraham, father of dews, 812 
—and Lot, significance of story, 222 
—iu Miiliomedtiiusm, 2360 
Abraham, Heights oi, Wolfe on, 3901 
Absolute, The, Indian doctrine, 1208 

-in Taoism, 1219-22 

Absolutism, Frederick IPs rule of, 2812 
—Louis XIV, Franco, 3834, 3813 
—medieval spread, 2810 
See also Autocracy 

Abstractions, oiigln of names for, 323 
Abu Bekr, successor to Mahomet, 2345 

-character, 2368 

-conquests, 2345 

-conversion of Sudan, 3393 

-escape from Mecca, 2371 

Abul Fazl, Akbai’s minister, 37G1, 37G8 

-defence of zenana system, 3730 

Abu Muslim, governor of Khorassan, 
assassination, 2412 

-support of the Abbasids, 2111 

Abu Oboida, Syrian campaign, 2345 
Abu Said ibn Abn’l Kbayr, poet, 2791 
Abu Sarb, Saracen fleet created, 2348 
Abu Sirabel, colossi of, 0S9 

-reliefs of Ramoses II, 073 

-temple to Nefertari, 070 

Abnsir, pyramid of Sahu-ra, 507 
—smi temples, 503, 509 
Abu Talib, Mahomet's uncle, 2370 
Abydos, artistry from tombs at, 500 
—has lelief of Setl I at, 0119 
—charms and trinkets from, 100 
—Captio hermitage near, 2215 
—first Egyptian dynasty nt, 462 
—flints, finely worked, 192 
—Ilnttie typos from, 128 


Abydos— emit. 

—middle-class tombs at, 547 
—noma signs from temple 01 Setl, 191 
—Setl I worshipping Osiris, 6-lS 
—shrine of Osiris, 546 
Abydus, Greek settlement, 101S 
Abyle, early name for Spain, 1540 
Abyssinia, Ohiibtiamty in, 1010, 1011 
—history, 3404, 3405 
—included In l’unt, 680 
—invasion of Arabia, 2370 
—Italian influence in, 4500 
—JStrs in, 3404 
—language dcr ration. 323 
—origin of name, 3404 
—Portuguese in, 3105 
—refuge for Mimomcdans, 2370 
—ruins’ descent from Solomon, 3404-5 
AbyssiDian Church, doctrine of, 2342 

-early influences, 2n37 

-—history, 3194 

— —piueessional cross, 2311 

-rattle used in services, 1011 

Acacia, Egyptian ptg„ plate/.p. 552 
Acaoius, bishop, Monophysito con¬ 
troversy, 2340 

Aoadtmie Frnneaise, Louis XIV at, 

3852 

Academy, ol Plato, 1458, 1459, 14S1 
Acadm, French colony, 3548 
Acarnania, partition of, 1G70 
Aocius, dramas of, 1880 
Acclimatisation, of primitive peoples, 
334, 472 

Achaca, after Dorian invasion, 984 
—revolt against Home, 1774 
—a Roman province, 1682, 1090 
Achaean League, Aetolinn League’s 
conflicts, 1585, 1074 

-Antigonus Doson’s alliance, 1G77 

-coins of, 1009 

-fall of, 1082, 1606 

-loyalty to Rome, 1089 

-Macedonian aid, 1077 

-members of, map, 1079 

-and Mycenae, 789 

-organization, power and func¬ 
tions, 1584, 1009 

-rise and fail, 1071-SI 

-Roman treatment, 1093 

-Spartan wars, 1675, 1078,1GS1 

Aohnenns, In Agamemnon’s host, 808 
—arrival in Aegean, 730 
—111 Asia Minor, 715, 837 
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Africa 


Achaeans— cant. 

—character and history, 1031 
--civilization, 980 
—Cnovms destroyed by, 709 
—country of, 1071 
—Egyptian name for, 870, 1031 
—flr-it Greek speakers 1013 
—(hecks, perhaps Ural, 073 
—Tlittite name for, 791, 870, 1031 
—bruises of Cretan type, 810 
—iron introduced into Europe by, 804 
—life described by Homer, 8.15 
—map allowing sphere, 852 
—meat eaters, 847 
—military weapons 987, 1032 
—of Nordic iace, 802 
—origins, 87U 
—ltamcsis lir defeats, 07-1 
—rival theories about, 985 
—on sherd from Tiryns, 801 
—shipbuilding, 1049 
—typical waniors, 801 
Achaemenes, founder of Persian royal 
line, 1130 

Achaemeniil Empire, overthrow, 140S 
Achacmcuids, dynasty, growing power, 
1137, 1140 
—origin, 1130 

—rock tninhs near Porscpolis, 1133, 
1143 , SI 17, 2310 

Achaia, indcpemlencu of king, 730 
Acheloug, Gicek river god, 1001 
Ackoulean Period, culture, 147 

-duration, 113 

-ilmt tools 27, 37, Sll 

-Ice Agn mint Ions, plate f.p. 320 

Achillas, defeat by Caesar, 178(1 
Achilles, Achaean ehiet, 789 
—Agamemnon's olfer to, 83S 

-quarrel wltli, 850 

—altar to Zeus Herkoios, 840 
—bandaging Patroelus, 1178 
—offering lump of iron, 844 
—pursuit of Trollus, 10li 
—on Homan sarcophagus, 1032 
—shield of, 839, SI), bin, 10 U 
—at ftpring of Apollo, pinto f.p. 1100 
—slaying Pentliesilea, plate f.p. 1270 
—spear of, 840 
—ammnnns assembly, 83!) 

—ami the tortoise, Zeno, 1434 
Acichorius, Greek invasions, 1525 
Aciliua, campaign in Thessaly, 1080 
Aclea, Danish defeat at, 2423 
Aconite, poison for arrows 2S2 
Acoustics, Great War discoveries, 4700 
Acquaviva, Claudius, Jesuit, 3(5S3 
Acragas, Carthaginian capture, 1250 
—Homan capture, 1570 
Acre, fall of, in Crusades, 274 \ 
—Napoleon fails to capture, 4993, 4183 
—seized by British licet, 4273 
Acrobats, Egyptian girl, J5J, 700 
—Middle ages, 3100 
—Minoan, 0, 700 
—Syracusan, on Greek vase, 1282 
Acroinon, baLtle of, 2359, 2413 
Acropolis : sec Athens 
Acta Martyrnm, of Christiana, 2184 
Acte, peninsula, fortifications, 1210 
Action, a scientific unit, 5010 
Actium, naval battle, 1793 
Acton, Lord, on Polish partition, 3G03 
Acton Burnell, manor house, 3420 
Actor, Chinese, in female role, 3317 
—Greek, satyr drama, 135-1 

-tragic, slafcuatte, 1335 

—in Itomari mosaic,, plate f.p. 2021 
—status in early Home, 2025 
Acts of the Apostles, Homan oiUclais 
in, 218 L 

Ada, captured by Shalmaneser, 87!) 
Adad, Babylonian god, 584, 050 
—Canaanite god, 822 
Adad-nirari II, king of Assyria, 87(1 

-revival of Assyria under, 077 

Adad-nirari III, of Shamshi-Adnd, 880 
Adalbert, bishop, 2505 
Adalbert, S., baptism of S. Stephen, 3151 
Adamite, sectarian, 3718 
Adamnau, abbot, Life of S. Columba, 
2088 

—•writings on Palestine, 2078 
Adams, John, president of U.S.A., 4112 
-* wholly American.’ 4009 


Adams, Quincey, and Lafayette, 4101 
Adams, Samuel, and Declaration of 
Independence, 4031 

-portrait, 4027 

-propaganda, 4023 

Adamson Act, lailroad regulation, 4519 
Adams Style, room at Broadlnnds, 1218 
Adapa, Babylonian myth, 049 
Adnsa, victory at, 1954 
Auda, the Scribe, seal, 537 
Addington, Henry : see Sidmouth, Viset. 
Addison, Joseph, Cato, 4045 

-and formal gaidenlng, 1300 , 4301 

-portrait, 1038 

Adelaide, capital of S. Australia, 4(500 
Adelaide, of Burgundy, marriage to 
Otto the Great, 3501 
Aden, besieged by Albuquerque, 3335 
—ceded to Great Britain, 4028 
Adeodatns, son of 8. Augustine, 
conversion, 2321 
Adherbal, king of Numldia, 1709 
Adimari, Boccaccio, wedding cheat, 
plate f.p, 3200 

Administration, Homan system, 2249 
Admiral, origin of title, 3278, 3805 
Admiralty Islands, pile village, 267 
Admonitions of the Preceptress, Chinese 
text and ptg. 2550, plate f.p. 2553 
Adobe, meaning of word, 2573 
Adolf, of Nassau, emperor, charters to 
Swiss cantons, 3088 

—election, reign ami death, 2829, 3002 
Adonis, equivalent of Taminuz, 584 
Adoptionists, on nature of Christ, 2331, 
2137 

Adrian I, pope, Home resfored by, 2708 
Adrian IV, pope, 273(1, 2775 
—English man, 2730 
—Frederick Barbarossa and, 2730, 2775 
Adrian VI, pope, 3311 
—death, popular demonstration, 3247 
Adrianople, battle of (378), 2108 
—capture by Murad I, 3151 
—eapturo by Russia (1829), 4203 
—fall of (1913), 4582, 1583 
—peace preliminaries at (1878), 439S 
—recovered by Turkey (1913), 1585 
—restored to Turkey (1923) 4880 
—Treaty of (1829), 4203 
—Turkish European capital, 2994 
Adriatic, ancient piracy in, 1581, 3802 
—early Greek colonics, 1058 
—espousal of, Venetian custom, 3032 
—neolithic trade with Baltic, 019 
—sand bunks or ' 11(11/ 3029 
Adultery, Babylonian -punishment for, 
370, 577 

Adze, head of, from 17r, plate f.p. 529 
—fiuin Now Guinea, 271 
Aedui, tribe, allies of Rome, 1783 
Aegean Culture, 404-70, 594-012, 757- 
00 

-final settlements in Palestine, 809 

-limps, 423, 400, 500 

-‘ New Peoples/ and 792-3, 799 

-pottery from Palestine, 811 

See also Cnossus; Crete ; Minoan ; 

Myeenao ; Troy 

Aegean Islands, culturally subject to 
Mycenae, 809 

-sources of civilization, 404 

Aegean Sea, Egyptian seamen in, 4GS 
—geography of, 400, 590 
—home of pirates, 3802 

-Troy supremo at N. eml, 850 

Aegimius, Heracles* service with, 983 
Aegina, beehive tombs In, 785 
—Oycladlc infiueneo on, 770 
—Delian Confederation against, 1393 
expulsion of inhabitants, 1240 
reduction by Athens, 1234 
—(einplc to Aphaea, 1309 , 1310, 1311 
Aegisthus, and Clylaemnestra, B4D 
Aegospotami, lmttlo of, 1398 
—Athenian disaster, 1245-1247 
Aelfrio. abbot of Eynslmin, 2707 
— * Colloquy/ value of, 2408 
—Old Testament ilhis., 21G0 
Aolfric, ealdormun, bronze seal, 2507 
—treachery, 2507 

Aelgifu, wife of Ethelrcd: see Emma 
Aelinn, superstition of, 1902 
Aelius Theon, literary works, 2170 
Aelia, landing in Sussex, 2271 
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Aelle, of Northumberland, 2522 
Aemilia, region, ongin of name, 2031 
Aemilianus, emperor, death, 2117 
—defeat of the Golhs, 2110 
Aemilian Way: see Via Aemilia 
Aeneas, Priam’s ally, 801 
—spear hurled at Achilles, 81-7 
Aeolian Isles, home of eoisuirs, 3802 
Aeolians, Greek colonists of Troy, 800 
Aeolis, Hellenic settlement, 883 
Aequi, disappearance from history, 1005 
—struggles with Home, 1252-3, 1000-2 
Aeroplane, bombing raids, etc., 4811 
—commercial type, 4788 
—development, tJ 8.A., 4737 
—Great War development, 478(5, 47SS 
—Jlnndloy-Pngo bomber, 1823 
—history, 4709 
—Lindbergh’s, •1738 
—torpedo-carrying, 4800 
—Die Wright, 1700 
Aesohines, Greek orator, 13(51 
Aeschylus, Greek dramatist, at battle 
of Salamla, 1183 

—compared with Sophocles, 1352 
—plays and features of, 1319-50 
Aesculapius: see Aselepios 
Aestliefcioism, in Vieloruin era, 4548 
Aetlielfrith, of Northumbria, buttle of 
Chester won by, 2271 
Aetheling, meaning of term, 2453, 2509 
Aether, electrical conductivity, 4702 
—hypothesis of, 452(5 
—modern views, 5007, 5010 
Aelius, general, death, 2207 
—government in Gaul, 2201-05, 2228 
—suppression of barbarians, 2205 
Aetolia, Greek city state, 1100 
—in early history and legend, OSS 
Aotolian League, aid oi Anlioclms 111 
invoked, 1(579, 1I5S9 

-antagonism to Achaean, 1585,1074 

-—coin, 1000 

-constitution and power of, 1581, 

1585, 1008-1072 

-Macedonian wars, 1077-S2, 1089 

-momboiH of, map, 1070 

-and Home, 1585, 1079-80,1093 

Afghanistan, Alexander in, 14US 
—British disaster in, 4459 
—a biillcr stale, 4157 
—democracy a failure, 5080 
—Kadnhisos 1 in, 1981 
—Kanisliku’s sovereignty over, 1981 
—a 10th century emir, 3707 
—westernisation, 4808, 4899 
Africa, Abyssinia only Christian state, 
3401 

—Amblc-Bcrbor civllizui ion, 3393, 3391 
—Asiatic civilization, 3397 

-penetration, early, 3391 

—backward culture of tropical, 230 
—British expansion in (map), 1500 
—civilization, early, 3389-341)2 
—culture, early, 3394, 3395 
—development s. of Sahara, 3301, 3391 
—rally idea of geography, 1532, 3302 
—equatorial, posM'rrtaccous, 109 
—Ethiopian Christian state, 3KH 
—European treatment 10th cent., 3389 
—as evolutionaly centre, 131 
—extension of name, 1173 
—15th cent., end of, 3395 

-represent uliou, 3392 

—15th and 10th cent, map, 3300 
Era Maura*a map, 3330 
French aspirations in, 4550 
friction drum, 294 
—geography and ell mate, 3389-01 
—goldfields in ancient times, 3399 
—granary for Roman Empire. l!)i)5 
—inter-tropical, life conditions, 233-4 
—Jewish immigration, jj.o., 339S 

-present day communities, 3399 

—missionaries, Portuguese, 3102 
—Moslem states, early, 3390, 3392, 3398 
—native dialects in llomau times, 1998 
—natives, causes of colour, 3391 

-pigmentation not confined to, 205) 

-early progressive inferiority, 3391 

-early races, 3389 

—Norman conquests, 2095 
—northern peoples, 408 
—Ollgocono times, 103 
•palaeolithic remains, 015 
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Africa— ('out. 

—Phoenician explorations, 11S0 
—physiography, 3339 
—Portuguese discoveries, 3390, 3399 

-occupation, early, 3390, 3308 

—primeval giasslaud in, map, 436 

-rocks, 84 

—primithe man, 3389 

-societies, 230 

—rare for, economic reasons, 395 
—races of, 208 

—religious practices, 210, 235 
—Home in : see Africa, Boinan, below 
—.Saracen advance in, 2352 
—Kith-19 th cent, isolation, 3100 
—slave trade in, 235 
—sultanates in Milton's verse, 3308 
—tertiary period, 133 
—tsetse ily ravages, 230 
—in Vusco da Guam's days, 3389-3400 
See also Boers ,* Bushmen; Kaffirs; 
Pygmies; and South Africa and 
other constituent states 
Africa, British W., constituents, 4030 
Africa, Central, British In Hue nee, 4028 
Africa, German E., founded, 4034 

-Germans cleared fiom, 1772 

Africa, German S.W., campaigns in, 
4753 

-piotectoratc declared, 4041 

-in Union of S.A., 40 il 

African Lakes Co., foundation, 4032 
AErica, Roman province, frontiers, 10S5, 
lObfi, 1000 

-incorporation of north, 3301 

-map, 400 

-- —relation to Libya, 1173 

-rule, 1871, 2202 

-ruins of cities, 19S2, 1000-91 

--Vandal ruler of, 226*J 

-Vandals in, 2201 

-Utica capital, 100S 

Afridi, long-headed type. 221 
After-life, Ourlhnginlnn belief, 1029 
—Confucius on, 1225 
—Gaulish belief, 1028 
—Eastern culls in Homan times, 2031 
—Egyptian views, 1104 
—Etruscan views, 1100 , 1104 
—Greek religion, 1384 
—Iranian teaching, 1130 
—Koran doclrincs, 2370 
—medieval views, 3014 
—Platonic beliefs, 1400 
Agade, expedition to Asia Minor, 521 
—inscription concerning tin, 035 
—Manlshlusu of, 431, 521 
—Naram-Sin nt, 429, 131 , 450, 524 
—fctorgon of, 431, 521, 035, 047, 054, 730 
Agadir, German cruiser at, 1579 
—Grey speaking on, 4880 
Agamemnon, Achaean chief, 789 
--Achilles anil, 838, 850 
—declared u sun myth, 873 
—nt great feast, 817 
—in Mycenae, 773, 77 1 , 798 
—sovereign by divine right, 871 
—status us leader, 838 
—Troy besieged, 80S 
Agamemnon, Tile, Aeschylus tragedy, 
1340 

Agapitus II, pope, 2771 
Agaa, Radulpli, map of London, 3500 
Agatharchides, of Cnidus, geographical 
works, 2100 

Agatlio, pope, on nature of Christ, 2313 
AgatUooles, 1410, 1571-73 
—portrait, 1572 

Agcsilaus, war with Persia, 1247 
Agila, struggle for Visigoth throne, 2208 
AgiluJf, Lombard king, iron crown 
made for, 2351 
—reign, 2270 

Agincourt, battle of, 2950, 3128 
Asia II (III), Spartan king, revolt 
against Alexander, 1411 
Agis III (IV), death. 1584, 1075 
Aglubid Dynasty, of Tunis, 2*124 
Agnes S., on mosaic at Home, 2180 
Agnosticism, Huxley's term, 4522 
Agra, Babur’s tort at, 3784 

-garden at, 37S3 

—centre of Mogul activity, 3784 
—court of Babur at, 3705 
—Delhi gate, 3771 


Agra —cont. 

—lioms on mile posts, 37S2 
—Jama Masjid, 3789 
—Jasmine Tower, 3775 
—Jesuit college at, 3771 
—Peurl Mosque, plate 3787 
—recaptured bv Humayun, 37(50 
—Taj Mahal, 3788 

Agrarian Systems, early England, 2731 

-early Roman, 1707, 1708 

-modern Europe, 5972 

AgricDla, British conqueMs, 1800, 1876 
—defence system in Britain, 2111 
—Tacitus' history of, 1807 
Agricultural Labourers, Black Death, 
olfcct on, 3432 

-English 10th cent., 31 S3 

-medieval conditions, 3426, 3430 

-in medieval England, 3007 

-rise of, 2728 

Agricultural Labourers' Union, 4078-79 
Agriculture, Anglo-Saxon, 2114, 2109 
—of Aryan-speaking peoples, 448 
—Assyrian, 980 
—Babylonian, 581 
—Black Death's eJfect, 3433 
—Danubian, 902, 993 
—earliest Sumerian, 150 
—early attempts, 2 IS, 285 
—economic factor, 388 

Egypt, ancient, 484, 480, 487, 711 
18th cent. England, 4218, 4219 
—18th cent. Germany, 3980 
—15th cent., decline, 3434 

— fallow rule, 2727 

—first work in English, 2000 
—Preach, under Louis XIV, 3853 
—Greek methods, early, 1257 
—Henry III and labourers, 3417 
—Illyrian, 917-8 

—implements, evolution of, 285, 346 
—Invention of, 45 
—Italian, prehistoric, 1813 
—land tenure by service, 2728 
—medieval, 2669, 2070, 2727-8, 307S, 
3097 

-Black Death changes, 3432 

-normal occupation, 3417 

—Mediterranean region, 344-0 
—Minoan. on Harvester Vase, 705 
monastic inlluencc and methods, 
22S2, 3488 

—Persiun religion encouraged, 1144 
—in Peru, 4333 

—in Pro-Revolution Prance, 4117 
—progress, U.S.A., 44S7 
—in Revolutionary Prance. 4130 ^ 

—ridgo and furrow origin, 266J, 2727 
—Roman, 1812, 1994 
—Africa, 1995 

—festival of Ambarvalia, 1742 
—Thirty Years’ War, 3035 
—time-reckoning in, 298 
—trade unions and, 4081 
—Tudor period, 3487 
—war's etlect, 1713 
—in western U.S.A., 4505 
—Avometi employed in, 285, 372 
See also Cultivation; Panning 
Agrigenfcum, Romans in, 1570 
Agrinpa, M. Vipsaniug, Augustus sup¬ 
ported by, 1792, 1793 

-death, 1847 

-drainage works, 2051-52 

-friendship with Augustus, 1841 

—.-engineering achievements, 2034 

-—Improvements in Rome, 1868 

-life and career, 1810 

— -naval inventions, 1733 

-Pantheon built, 1917 

-portrait, 1793 

-roads in Gaul, 2043 

— -vlctoiics in Spain, 1844 

-victory over Mark Antony,1793 

-victory over Sextus, 1792 

-visit to Syrian provinces, 2039 

Agrippa Postumus, 1847-49 
Agrippina, the Elder, 1847 

—portraits. 376, 1846 
Agrippina, the Younger, 367, 18oo 
—freedman Narcissus and, 2004 
—mnrriagc with Claudius, 1855 
—mother of Nero, 1852 
—murder of, 1850 
Ague t see Malaria 
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Ahab, S20 

—at battle of Rainoth Gilead, 879 
—connexion with Tyre, 8*25 
—limitation of power, t>19 
—quarrel with Syria, 878 
—ruins of palaces 522 
Aha Men : see Menu 
Abaz, alliance with Assyria, S29 
—Bethel assigned to, 830 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, 8-20 
—alliance with Jeroboam II, 827 
—fall of, 825 

Ahhiyava, Hittite name of Achaean*, 
870. 1031 
—king of, 870 

Ahiram, king of Byblus, coffin and 
inscription, 806, 1078, 1070 
Ahmad Ibn Tulun, culture under, 25.10 

--—fleet, 2540 

-mosque at Cairo, 2536, 2537 

Ahmad Shall (Afghan), 3796-98, 3797 
Ahmed, Tuikish w.izii, 3751 
Ahnas or Elin:i-.y a, 1015 
Ahriman, in Iranian leligion, 1130 
Ahura-mazda, Persian god, 1139-1, 1142 
—bull killed bv Mithras, 2093 
—on Rock of Behistim, 1129 
—rm heal of Darius, 1080 
—worship, 2398 

Aidan, S., uiivdonury work, 2677, 2078 
Aids. Louis XIV taxation, 3859 
Ain Geiafc, battle of, Mongol defeat, 2822 
Ainus, 2379, 2380, 2581 
—ancient burial remains, 2381 
—bear-cult, 189, 192 
—contrast with Japanese, 23S0-81 
—language. 2383 * 

—long-headed curly tvpe, 214 
—non-Mongol race, 4il 
—origin of type, 2383 
—prehistoric, 2389 
Aircraft, co-operation with fleet, 4833 
—in war, future, 4325 
Air Force, Royal, formation, 4822 
Air-raids, ellcct on civilian moral, 4S24 
—Gorman, mi London, 48li 5, 4825 
Airships, war-time development, 4780, 
■1787 

AisnS, 1st battle (1914), 4747 
—2nd battle (11)17), 4772 
Aistulf, king of the Loin hauls, 241(1 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Charlemagne's capital, 
2127-28 

-chapel, 2126, 2128, 2139 

emigres', at (1818), 42(50 
Pence of, 3s95 
—and Loubbnurg. 1025 
Ajaccio, Napoleon’s birthplace. 4179 
Ajanta, eavu-lumplc frescoes, 2395 
Ajax, Achaean chief, 7b9 
—falling on his sword, 1161 
—iiiciil. mont-eator, 847 
—shield, 788, 840 
Ajivika, Indian sect, 1217 
Ajmer, Akhar’s fort at, 37*9 
—Gulden of Splendour, 3789 
Akaiwasha, against Egypt, 794 
—probable Egyptian name for 
Acliaeans, 871), 1931 
Aknthistos, hymn of seventh cent., 2032 
Akbar, Mogul einpeior, accession, 3767 
—audience of, in pavilion, 3792 
—building City of Victory, 3769 
—built palace tiL Agra, 3784 
—coinage of, 3791 
—conquers atul reign, 3431 
—entering Surat, 3764 
—Gale of Victory, 3785 
—growth of Empire under, 3772 
—on hunting expedition, 3782 
—monument, Slkaiulra, 3780 
—portrait, 34S3 
—religious toleration, 3482 
—riding elephant, 3779 
Akbar-Namnh, illustrations from, 3764 , 
37G9, 3770 , 3792 
Akhamanisli: see Achaeincites 
Akhetaton, boundary Ktonc, 746 
—city of Akhnaton, 6S3 
—excavations at, o’S4-65 
—founding, 742 
—model of typical estate, 686 
—stele of Amenhotep III, 709 
—temple of sun-god, 745 
—tomb of governor, 748 
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Akhnaton, pharaoh, GOG, 740-53 
—Amcnhotep IV takes name, 742 
—bust emu pared with Nofertlti, 760 
—collapse of Asian rule, 081 
—dealings with Hittites 720 
—empire lost, under, 7S3 
—gives audience from balcony, GSS 
—head of daughter, 750 
—an incompetent pharaoh, S00 
—luaa his grandfather, 682 
—loss of Phoenicia, 1013 
—Ncfertlti his queen, 705, plate/.?). 753 
—plan of palace at Akhetaton, 6S3 
—portraits, 666, 711-46 
—proclaims interest in truth, 056 
—religious revolution, 739-752 
—results of heresy, 053 
—son of At on, 048 
Akkad, uieu of, map, 512 
—Arabian nomads settle In, 459 
—Sumorian ialiuenco in, 459 
Akuta, invasion of China, 2561 
Alabama, coal and iion in, 4497 
Aladil, brother of Saladin, rule, 2744 
Alagheuz, Palaeolithic tools at, 590 
Alais, Treaty of <1029), 3594 
Alai Taek, mountain barrier, 436, 441 
Alaksanilus, prince allied to Hittites, 
730 

Alalia, Corsica, naval battle, 1058,1101 
—Phoeaenn colony at, 1094 
Alan Rufus, founded Richmond Castle, 
2715 

Alans, In Italy and Gaul, 2201, 2204 

—migin, 2200 

Alaric the Gotli, death, 2202 

-—Invaded Greece Italy, 2201 

-Rome, sack of, 405, 2202, 2223 

-siege of AmiUela, 3029 

Alaric II, Visigoth king, 2250, 2200 
Alashiya, cuneiform tablets from, 010 
—doubtful locality, 795 
—raided by Lulcki, 704 
Alaska, bought by TJ.S.A., 4520 
—reached by early Russians, 3931 
Ala ud-Din Kliilji, conquest of India, 
3170 

-fixed tariff enacted, 3173 

-gate in Delhi, 2892 

-law against Hindus, 3171 

-owned Koh-i-nor, 3775 

-reign, 2833, 2092 

Alba, destroyed by Tullus Hostilius, 
1590 

—Gaelic prince in, 2077 
Alba Longa, 1044, 1045 

-celebrations of Latin Union, 1745 

Alban Hills, early draining, 2020 
Albania, Aegean timber trndo, 407 
—revolt against Turkey, 4581 
—Slavonic influence in, 2478 
Alban, Lake, draining, 2029 
Alberic, dictator of Rome, rule, 2771 
Alberoni, Giulio, cardinal, portrait, 3880 

-and Spanish navy, 3881 

Albert (of Austria), German king, 
murder of Adolf of Nassau, 2829 
—reign, 3002 

—tyrant of Tell story, 2lS30 
Albert, the Boar, Mark of Brandenburg 
given fo, 2730 

Albert (of Ilohcnzollcrn), and Teutonic 
Knights, 2979 

Alberta, joins Dominion of Canada, 4007 
Albigenses, crusade against, 2309, 
2749, 2820 

Albinua, procurator of Jurlaca, 1957 
Albinus, Clodius, candidate for Roman 
Emneror, 1077, 197S 
al-Birum, Persian scholar, 3170 
Albistan, Hittite monuments at, 718 
Albizzi, family, power in Florence, 3130 
Alboin, Lombard king, character, 2219 
—reign and death, 227Q 
Albrecht, horse armour, 2936 
Albuquerque, Affonso d’, Portuguese 
viceroy of India, 3534, 3535 
Alcacovas, Treaty of, 3531 
Alcaeus, ode to his brother, 1003 
—representing Ionian literature, 1047 
Alcantara, Roman bridge, 2039, 2018 
Alchemy, Arabic, 2534 
—Brueghel’s picture, 352 
—forerunner of chemistry, 352, 350, 
364, 3291 


Alcibiades, command of Sicilian ex 
pedition, 1243, 1244 
—condemnation by Athenians, 1244 
—feast in house of Cailias, 1285 
—imperialistic ideas, 1545 
—intrigues at Athens, 1245 
—life saved by Socrates, 1242 
—in Plato’s Symposium, 1358 
—Sparta aided by, 1244 
Aleinous, home life, 837 
—honour for AiPte. 849 
—hospitality to Odysseus, 851 
—palace, 839, 980 

Alomaeonidae, Attic family, 1042, 1120 
—coin of, 1115 

—exile and return to Athens, 1093 
Aleman, Greek poet, 1047 
Aleuin, of York, at Charlemagne's 
court, 2437, 26S5 , 3187 
—on Danish invasion of England, 240: 
—head of S. Martin's, Tours, 2438 
—learning and works, 2439 
—revision of Bible, 2685 , 3187 
Aldborough, Roman importance, 2147 
* Alderman Abel,’ a satire, 3664 
Aldobrandeschi, rule of, 2758 
Aldobrandini Wedding, Roman paint¬ 
ing, 1935, 1936 
Aldormen, 2405 

Aldred, Lindisfame Gospels, plate /.?). 
2455 

Aldus Manutius Romanus, printer and 
scholar, 3180, 3328-9 
Ale, English drink, medieval, 3442, 3444 
Alemanni, Grattan's victory over, 2198 
—origin of, 2115 
—overthrow by Aurelian, 2119 
—Roman conciliation of, 2117 
Alembert, Jean de Rond d’, Grande 
Encyclopedic, 4128 

--—life and philosophy, 4066 

Aleppo, attacked by Mursil I, 730 
—city mound, 731 
—falls to British (191B) i7&i 
— Mitanni’s capture, 731 
—SubbiliUiuma's capture, 732 
—treaty with Mursil, 735 
Alesia, blockaded by Caesar, 1730 
Alessandria, construction and siege, 2701 
Aletes, eon of HJppobotes, 983 
Alexander (ot Battenberg), tsar of 
Bulgaria, 4554, 4555 
Alexander (of Epirus, c. 205), Aear- 
nan hill alliance with, 1070 
Alexander (of Epirus, e. 330), the 
Molossian, 1417, 1004 
Alexander III (of Macedon), the Great, 
J 423-1450 

—accession, 403, 1400 
—Achilles as ancestor, 1430 
—Alexandria founded, 1000 
—army, 1429 
—on athletes, 1320 
—cavalry genius, 1431 
—Celtic aid used by, 1524 
—cities founded by, 1487-89 
—conquests, 1400 

-elfects, 1953 

—Darius’ peace terms, 1440 

-family and, by Veronese, 12 

—death of, 403, 1409, 1440, 1480 
—deification and divine honours, 

1427-28, 1870 

—East and West amalgamation, 1442, 
1440 

—Eastern campaign, 1430, 1437 
—at Eighth Troy, 806 

jmpiro, 403, 404 ; mop, 405, 1430 
—after death, map, 1582 

-distribution of, 1400, 1583, 1085 

-organization, 1440 

-routes and extent, map, 1122 

—fleet, 1434 
—generalship, 1423 
—Granicus, battle of, 1432 
—heirs, 1409 
—horse Bucephalus, 1425 
—Indian conquests, 1443 

-explorations, 1445 

—Issus, battle of, 1436 
—Jewish religion encouraged, 1702 
—Julius Caesar, comparison, 1445, H47 
—marriages with Persian princesses, 
1488 

military genius, 1431, 1449 


Alexander III, the Great— cont 
—mother, devotion to, 1424 
—naval genius, 1439 
—Persian invasion, 1429 
—physical characteristics, 1428, 1429 
—portraits, 405, 1424, 1426-29 
—Porus defeated, coin, 1444 
—religion, 1430, 1141, 1412, 144G 
—Roxana, wife, 1408-09 
—sarcophagus at Sidon, 1430-34 . plate 
f.V. 1434 

—science, friend of, 2001 
—Slatiiu, wife, 1400, 144(5 
Alexander II, pope, election of, 2500 
Alexander III, pope, opposes Frederick 
Barbarnssa, 2737 
—refuge in France, 2775 
Alexander IV, pope, struggle with 
Empire, 2325 

Alexander V, pope, election, 3135 
Alexander VI, pope, 3249, 3299, 3431 
—demarcation of old and new worlds, 
3532, 3533 

—fireworks first used, 3214 
—phrase on Roman Curia, 3323 
—poisonings of cardinals, 3210 
—in political cartoon, 3298 
—portrait, 3249 

Alexander VII, pope, envoy sent to Louis 
XIV, plate f,p. 3855 
Alexander I (Russia), accession, 4097 
—champion of reaction, 4200 
—(loath, 4203 
—idealism, 4257 

—murder of Due d'Enghlcn, 4099, 1187 

—portrait, 4258 

—at Tilsit, 4190 

Alexander II (Rufisia), 4375 

—assnssi nation, 1039 

—liberation of serfs, 4559, 4939 

Alexander III (Russia), accession, 1559 

—deatli, 4002 

—reactionary, 4939 

Alexander III (of .Scotland), 2830 

—in House of Lords, 2832 

Alexander (Yugo-Slavla), 1891 

—dictatorship, 5080 

Alexander Sevorus, Roman cmp„ 2112 

-recognition of Christianity, 2180 

Alexander the Aetolian, poof, 2108 
Alexander, son of Alexander the Great, 
birth of, 1409 
guardianship, 1410, 1412 
—murder of. 1413 

Alexander, bishop, definition of the 
Logos, 2332 

Alexander, son of Ciissander, 1413 
Alexander, of Jerusalem, death, 2180 
Alexander Farnese : see Famcse 
Alexander Jannacus: sea ,Linnaeus 
Alexander the Phiihellone, light against 
Persia, 1429 

Alexandra Feodorovna, tsnrltsa, 4943 

- bedroom of, 4945 

-iiilluence of Rasputin, 4914 

Alexandra Salomo, wife of Alexander 
Jnnnaeus, 1955 

Alexandria, ancient, 1487, 1598,1512 
—bombarded by British (1882), 1558 
—centre of Christian thought, 2273 

-Greek culture, 1587, 2108 

commercial importance, medieval, 
2911, 2912 

—foundation, 403, 1000, 1301, 1408 
—harbours, ancient, 1530, 1537 
—Jewish centre, 2005 
—land sinking, 28 
—library, 2001, 2002, 2100, 2107 
—Mahomedan conquests, 2348 
—museum, 2107 
—Palestine subject to, 811 
—pharos of, 1534, 1536, 153S, 2050 
—plaguo (A.D. 250), 2175 
—plan of early city, 1439 
—reconstruction, 1536-37 
—scientific centre, 1180, 2001 
—Scmpeum, 20M0, 2107 
—Senipis, worship of, 1447 
—sixteenth century view, 2913 
Alexandria Esclmtl, founded by Alex¬ 
ander, 1488 

Alexandrine Learning, 2105-2171 
Alexandrine Schools, Christian, 2005, 
2185 

-philosophical, 2171 
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Alexandria Science, 2001, 200i 
Alexandrine Verse, origin of name, 1410 
Alexis (of Russia), amnion, 3701 
Alexis, son of John II Uonincnus, 
coronation, 2050 

Alexis, Ron of Peter the Great, 3887 
—judicial murder, 3933 
—portrait, 3930 

Alexis Romanov, Russia under, 3930 
Alexius HI Angelus, emperor, 2749 
Alexius I Comnenus, emperor, 2050-51 

-appeal to Pope, 2031, 2797 

-Crusades aided by, 2051-32, 2QG0 

Alexius II Comnenus, emperor, 2742 
Alexius Comnenus (of Cyprus), ejected 
by Goeur de Lion, 2743 
Al-Farabi, philosopher, eaieer of, 2535 
Alfleri, Count Vittorio, classicist, 4043 
Alfold, Hungary, extent, 3149 
Alfonse, brother of Louis IX, obtains 
Toulouse, 2820 

Alfonso I (of Aragon), reign, 2G59 
Alfonso VI (of Castile), 2017 
Alfonso X (of Castile), the Sage, 
2827-28 

—Alfonslne tables, 3291 
—Spanish cantigas collected, 2907 
Alfonso IV (of Portugal) and Canary 
Islands, 3528 

Alfonso (count of Portugal), conquests, 
2000 

Alfonso XII (of Spain), 4559 
Alfonso XIII (of Spain), 4550 
Alford, William, letters of reprisal, 3811 
Alfred the Great, 2497 

-Guthrum repulsed by, 2001 

-Hasting repelled by, 2005 

-Jewel of, plate f.p. 2154 

-laws, 2453 

-London penny of, 2107 

-on state of learning, 2104 

-Treaty oE Wed more, 2497 

Algebra, Arabic inllueiiee, 2534 
—Hindu science, early, 2400 
Algecirag, Conference of, 4577 
Algeria, ancient independence of, 1031 
Algiers, captured by French, 3807 
—French African empire in, 4275 
—Lord Exmoulh’s expedition, 3S07 
—a pirate kingdom, 3805 
Al-Hakim, patron of learning, 2540 
Alhambra. 3270. 3280-82 
•—bronze lamp for mosque, 3288 
—Captive’s tower, plate f.p. 3275 
—Court of the IJona, 3281 
—Hall of Justice, paintings, 32GG, 32S0 
—Jlall of tlio Ambassadors, 3282 
—Moorish jar in, 8904 
—Saracenic art, specimens, 2530 
Alhazen, discoveries on light, 3291 
Ali, claim to khallfato, 2345, 2319 
•—death, 2350 

—early adherence to Mahomet, 2308 
—war with Moawlya, 2349 
Ali Baslm, Barbary corsair, 3S05 
Aliens, class for, New Vork, 31S 
Alix of Hesse: sec Alexandra Feodorovna 
Aljubarofcta, battle of, 3133 
Aljustrel, Roman silver mine, 1095 
Alkali, French industry, 4780 
A1 Kamil, 2820 

Aiken, HBnry, bull-baiting, 4103 
Alkmaar, Spanish siege, 3171 
Allah, identity with Christian and 
Jewish God, 2375 
—Maliomedan conception, 2373 
Allahabad, Asoka's pillar at, 1216 
—Shah Alum flees to, 8798 
Alleotua, in Britain, 2125 
Allegri, Antonio: sea Oorreglo 
Allen, Sir Thomas, expedition against 
Algiers, 3800 

Allenby, Lord, enters Jerusalem, 4775 
— —In Megkldo valley, 810, 4784 
-portrait, 4770 

All Hallow E’on, witches' Sabbath, 3200 
Allia, Italy, Roman defeat, 1002 
Allies, Roman use of word, 2251 
Allies, War of the, against Actolians, 
1977 

Allis, Battle of, 2343 

Allosaurug. skeloton and reconstruction 

m 

All Russia Central Executive Committee 
40G7 


Alluvium, in central China, 442 
Alma, Battle of the, 4374 
AJmanzar, added to Cordova mosque, 
3271 

Almeida, Francisco de, Portuguese 
viceroy of India, 3534 
Almeria, Spain, Moorish dockyard, 3278 
Almeric, of Jeru?alem, in Egypt and 
Syria, 2741 

Almohades, architecture under, 3275 
—in Spain, 2000 

Almoravids, Empire of the Two Shores, 
2047, 3393 

—intolerance to Christians, 2G59 
Almos, Magyar chiefs, 3149 
Almshouses, Byzantine, 2042 
—medieval method of relief, 3490 
Al-Mustansir, treasures of, 2338 
Alpaca, animal, evolution of, 2592 
Alp Arslan, Scljub sultan, 27S0-37 

-assassination, 2045 

-conquest of Asia Minor, 2514 

-governor of E, provinces, 2781 

Alpera Caves, Capstan figures, 202 
Alpetragius, astronomical theory, 3291 
Alphabet, 1001-1080 
—Aclmemcnian, 1009, 1073 
—ancient and modern, chart, 107G 
—Arabic, 1076, 1080 
—Aramaic, 1070, 1080 
—Armenian, 1002 

Jrotan theory of, 007, 1060 
lumaeau, 1753 

—Egyptian, 1074, 1075, 107G 
—Etruscan, 1154 
—Ethiopic, 1075, 107G , 1077 
—Glagolitic, Slavonic, 1002 
—Gothic, 1002 
—Greek, 1075, 1070, 1077-80 
—Hebrew, 1070, 1080 
—Indian, 1080 
—Korean, 1073 
—Latin, 107 G, 1080 

-in Turkey, 1807 

—Mediterranean signary theory, 1007 
Mlnoan influence on later, 705 
obscurity of origin, 804 
oldest certain inscription, 1078 
—origins of, 297, 298, 1001-1080 
—Persian, 1080 

—Phoenician, 1075, 1076, 1077-80 
—Snbaean, 1075, 1070 , 1077 
—Samaritan, 1070 , 10SU 
—Semitic, 1075, 1070, 1079 
—Syriac, 1076 , 1080 
—\V. European scripts, 1007 

Sep also Runic Alphabet; Writing 
Alpine-Arab, race fusion, 457 
Alpine-Nordic, race fusion, 232 
Alpine Race, 1310-15 

-in tile Aegean, 408 

-(Austrian) broad-head, 220 

-—broad-heads, westerly, 228 

-in Europe, 030 

——pyramidal heads, 228 
Alpo-Oarpathian Race, in Europe, 030 
Alps, Ilannibnrs crossing, 1055 
—post-Cretaceous, 109-110 
—rivers on southern, 3020 
—Roman roads, 2035 
Al-Rahraan, name used for Deity, 2375 
Alsace, ceded to Germany, 4380 
—first French steam engine in, 42SS 
—French sentiment in, 3035, 4151 
Alsace-Lorraine, restored to France 
(1910), 4875 

Al-SaSah : see Abdallah Abul-Abbas 
Alse : see Alzi 

Altai Mountains, desert near, 312 
Altaid Mountains, formation, 100 
Altamira, cave-paintings, 253-0, 201-03 
Altamsh, Delhi sultan deposed by, 2760 
Althusius’ Politics, philosophy of, 3099 
Altmark, Treaty of, 3587 
Altomunster, monastery. 2681 
Altuntash, governor of Khoreamia, 2780 
Alva, duke of, 3407, 3468 
Alvao, Inscriptions and carvings, 1067 
Alypius, friend of S. Augustine, 2325 
Alzi, alliance with Egypt, 731 
—occupied by Muslim, 797 
Amaileo, of Savoy, resigns Spanish 
crown, 4559 

Amalaswintba, queen, 2264, 2205 
—heir to throne, 2201 
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Amalekites, crushed by Saul, 677 
—Jewish tribes and, 815 
Amalfi, dukes of, merchant princes, 
2(592 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 4317 
Amalric, Visigoth king, 2207 
—succession deputed, 2200 
Amanullah, westernisation of Afghani¬ 
stan, 489S, 4809 
Amasia, road centre, 719 
Amasis: see Anilines 
Amazon, blowpipe used on, 282 
—early cultures, 2598 
—international access, 4327 
—rain forests, life in, 336 
—unexplored regions of, 4336 
Amazonas, migration to, 4329 
Amazons, of Dahomey, 375, 3984 
—in mausoleum frieze, JSJ 
—origin of legend, 372 
—relief of possible Hittite, 720 
—slaughter of, 1243 
Ambarvalia, festival, 1742 
—as state ceremony, 1717 
Ambassadors, Conference of. 4887 
Amber, Baltic trade, 239, 267 
—commerce in early Europe, 2213 
—in Neolithic grave, 61S 
—Roman trade, 19S7, 2135 
Ambigatus, story told by Livy, 1323 
Amboise, Peace of, Huguenot con¬ 
cessions, 3404 

Amboyna, massacre of, 3530, 3581 
Ambrose, S., bp. oF Milan, 2321-23, 3017 
—Cicero's influence on, 2224 
—friendship with Symmuchus, 2224 
—position in medieval schools, 3017 
—teacher of the Church, 2327 
Ambrosius Aurelianus, British leader, 
2447 

Amburbium, in ancient Rome, 1747 
Ameiniaa, at battle of Salamls, 1183 
Amelu, upper class, Babylonia, 574 
Amelum, Mesopotamian freemen, 524 
Amemit, ready to devour heurb, 051 
Amen, god, 515, 038, 039, 739 
—Alexander as, 1427 
—Alexander and oracle of, 1439 
—Amenhotep IBs sacrifice to, 604 
—brazen doors for temple, 700 
—temple at Luxor, 70.1 
—temples, Thebes, 712 
Amenemhet I, king of Egypt, 427 
—as cultivator, 647 
Amenemhet II, daughter's crown, 568 
Amenemhet HI, developed irrigation, 
- 428, 42U, 546 

—obsidian head, 5G4 
—pectoral of, 550 

Amenemhet IV, rebellions against, 543 
Amenemhet, water- clock, 688, 704 
Amenemhet, tomb painting, plates f,pp. 
552-53 

Amenhotep I, Afthmcs-Nefertari his 
mother, 700 

—Cushite kingdom crushed, 079 
—Nubia invaded, 658 
—reorganization of Egypt, 057 
Amonhotep II, 663-04 
Amenhotep III, 605, 081 
—and Amen-Ra, 740 
—audience from balcony, GS8 
—glass fashionable in palace, 703 
—Miuoan pottery in palace, 758 
—Nubian temple dedicated to Tiyi, 679 
—portraits, 004 
—pottery, 702 

—power of Egypt under, 799 
—seal from Ialysus, 785 
—Theban temples added to by, 704 
—and TiyI, 709 
—toothache sufferings, 702 
—worshipped, 748 
Amenhotep IV : see Alchnaton 
Ameni, stele of, showing costume, 552 
—tomb of, Beni Hasan, 545 
Amenophis, tcncliing of, 708 
Amen-Ra, god, 546 
—in boat, 043 
—concubines of, 550 
—connexion with Ammon, 1024 
—hymns to, 740 
—overthrown by Akhnaton, 740 
Amerloa, aborigines, 2665, 2699 
—archaeology of, 2665-2601 
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America— cont. 

—Aztec period: see Aztec 
—British colonies in North, 3801. "906 
—characteristics of natives, 232 
—climatic variety, 2505 
—colonisation insults, map, 317 
—communications with Europe, 315 
—cranial shapes in, £21 
—deserts in, 339 
—economics of ancient, 25158 
—exploitation of eailv, 3139 
—Inca period: see Inca 

-inhabit aids, early, 25(15 

—Latin, new state-, >1310 ill 
—loim-lie.uied early t.xpes, 213 
-.Maya period: we Maya 

— Neolithic pciloil, 2597 

—Norse relies lacking, 2528 
—North-West culture, early, 2570 
—Palaeolithic poiioil, 25(57 
—prehistoric, 20(H, map 2566 
—primitive man anti culture, 2505-73 
—race-hutiding In, 311-320 
—republics hi N. & Cent, (map), 1355 
—Htnnu Age, 2589, 3370 
—Viking discovery te Kcfctlemcnf, 2527 
See also Canada; North Amcilea; 
Soul h America ; U.S.A.; etc, 
America, Central, map, 1335 
—•—tJ.S.A, and, 4727 
American Civilizations, Early, 470,2565- 
2001 

-independent origin, 2588, 20(H) 

-—Nor them cull tires, 230!) 

-pro-roti quest, 3301 

-pre-Inca, 2591 

— -Pueblo, 2571-73 

-S. American, antiquity of, 2592 

-Tlahuiumeo nil Lure, 2302, 2597 

See nlno Aztec; Inca; Maya ; 
Nasea ; Proto-C’hlmu 
Amerioan Civil War, 4390-92 

-elfeet, on Caiuula, 4007 

-industrial results, 44S7 

-map illustrating, 4301 

-btci'l-lined vests used, 2937 

American Federation of Labour, 
Gompcw ami, 4517 

American Independence, Declaration oE, 

3999, 4031 

-drat I, aiul signatures, 4031 

American Independence, War of, 390S- 
3011), 4029-31 

-causes, 4020 

-division of parlies, -1020 

-Ucmgo III and, 4224 

-Lafayette anti, 4100 

-Russia's attitude, 3939 

American Indians, allied with French, 
4000 

-attacking conch, 1507 

-basket work, 2570 

-Champlain's battle with, 1015 

-dwellings types of, 289 

-early writing, 1063 , 1001 

— —Jesuit dealings with, 3088 
-language, 322 

-long-heads, 215 

-with President Ilarding, 150S 

-struggles of eulomsfcs with, 4022 

-totemism, 210 

-treatment of bison, 310 

— •—in tropical Ameiica, 4321 

— —U.S. problem, 4500 
American Languages, early, 2508 
American Origins, 2505-2001 

See also American Civilizations 
Amlda, Persian siege, 2195 
Ami du Peuple L’, Mnrat'B paper, 4161 
Amiens, Germans repulsed at (1918), 
4778 

—tank battle (1913), 4822 
Amiens Cathedral, architecture, 2880 

-central porch, 2802 

-Gothic statuary, 2863 

Amiens, Peace of (1802), 4007, 41SG 

-Siclmcmfch and, 4187 

Amman, Jost, printing woodcut, 3100 
Aramiamis Marcellinus, 2224 
Ammon, AmwirRo, Baal-Hnman, 1024 
See ulna Amen 

Ammon, Oasis of, Cambyscs’ expedition 
against, 1088 

Amraonius Sacoas, discourses, 2095 
-philosophy, 2171 


Amnesty Act (1872), 4510 

— —after American Civil War, 4492 
Amon, assassination of, 832 
Amorites, TIittito alliance, 729 

—in Palestine, 809 
—penetration of Babylonia, 432 

— Sargnn of Agnde defeats, 431 
—Slmrgalisliarri’s defeat of, 431 
—treaty with Mursil, 735 

—typical hcad9, 797 
Amorium, under Leo the I«aurmn, 235 
Amos, appeal to Zion, 817 
—connects Philistines with Crete, 79G 
—iinpoitancc of, 828 
Ampe, Inhabitants of Miletus at, 1004 
Amphibia, dry-skinned reptiles and, 11 
—early, 44, 110 
—oldest remains, 115 
Amphictyonic Council, Philip of Macc 
don president, 110 4 

-piracy opposed by. 1547 

Amphipolis, battle of, 1243 
Amphitheatres, building of, 2053, 2057 
—Caericon, Britain, 2141, 2143 
—Colosseum at Home, 2000, 2023 
2054-5, 205G 
degrading inlluence, 2025 
El DJern, Tunisia, 20J5 2057 
Pompeii, 1814, 1815 
—Itonmn shows in, 2023-25 
—women in, 2025 

See aiso Gladiators 
Amphora, Attic, 1040, 1269-70 
—geometric, 997 
—gold, from Mycenae, 7SI 
Amraphel, of Mhlnar, identified with 
jrainmumbi, 432 

Amratians, customs and pottery, 38, 39 
Amru, hump Alexandria library, 2168 
—captures Alexandria, 2348 
—Gyrenuicu annexed, 2348 
—Egypt conquered, 2347 
—Moawiya supported by. 2350 
Amulets, Anrignaeian shell, 250 
—bull-roarers us, 251 
—Hint arrow-heuds us, 352 
—.lustinlan Age, use of, 2302 
—New Guinea Undo in, 25L 
—Phoenician, 1627 

Amur, It., Mongolian emigrants on, 411 
Amurath I : sea Murad 
Amyntaa, king of Macedonia, 1402, 1403 
Anabaptists, as Puritans, 3707 
—sketch by Inigo .Tones, 3715 
—Stuart engraving, 3718 
' Anabasis of Cyrus,' 1247,1345 
Anacletus II, pope, 2G5G, 2773-74 
Anacreon, Greek poet, 1,i<13 
Anagm, Boniface VIII at, 2840, 3064 
Anahita, goddess, 2080 
Auanda, Buddha’s disciple, 1211, 1215 
Anarchists, In Russia, 4940 
Anastasius I, emperor, 2259, 2261. 2295 

—death, 2201 

—on ivory diptych. 2257 
—Long Wall built ny, 2291 
Anastasius II, accession and fall, 2355 
Anastasius, teacher, 2337 
Anatolia, broad-heads in, 220, 228 
—dominated by Phrygia, 883 
—early Greek settlement, 984 
Anatolian, modern, compared with 
Hll Lite, 228, 230 
Anatolian Race, 230, 630 
Anatomy, early Greek views, 2061 
—foundation of schools, 5046-47 
—Leonardo (la Vinci, 3820, 3821 
—Vcsalius, 3338, 3828, 3829, 5041 
Anau, copper found at, 034 
—proto-Elamite pottery from, 457 
—and Itobenhausian culture, 207 
Anaxagoras, of Clazomenac, 1471 
—theory of the woilil, 1453 
Anaxilas, tyrant, allied to Carthage. 
1104 

Anaximander, geographical selence 
founded, 1047 

—scientHlc achievements, 1469 
Anaximenes, astronomer, 1469 
Ancestor worship, Oliineso, 3507, 4045 
—Etruscan, 1911 
—Iranian, 1129 
— —Peruvian, 3387 

-ritual dance, 3385 

—Roman, 1877 


Anchor, early Christian symbol, 2189 
Anchorites, fanaticism, 2276 
—place of origin, 2(527 
Ancien regime, France, 4113 
Ancient Life, era of ■ see Palaeozoic 
‘Ancient Mariner,’ (Joleiidge, 3118 
Ancona, occupied by French, 42(59 
Ancus Maroius, bead on coin, 1645 
Ancyra: see Angora 
Andalusia, origin of name, 2261 
Andamanese, .S-sbaped bow, 280, 281 
—unable to make lire, 28(5 
Andenes, Inca, 3381, JJA’d 
Andes, (Jlnist of the, 4323 
—inlluence on S. America, 4320 
Andhras, in India, 19(52, 1081 
Andocides, Vase painting, 1340 
Andrea del Sarto, >S. Agnes, 36(1 
Andrcd, wood of, 2449, 21(50 
Androus, in Hlttite records, 73(5 
Andrew II, of Hungary, reign, 3152 
Andrew III, of Hungary, death, 3(101 
Andromache, Achaean matron, 814, 819 
Andromeda, spiral nebula, 54, (5 1 
Andronicus I, torture, 2032, 2033 
—usurpation of throne, 2742 
Andronicus II, reign, 2991 
Andronicus, Liviug, author, 1758. 
1701, 1884 

Andros, Sir Edmond, governor of New 
York, 4023 

Andrusovo, Peace of, 3030 
Angell, Norman, on modern conquest, 
4088 

Angels, In Mnhoniedanism, 2372, 2377 
Angcunes, Julie d’, prolonged engage¬ 
ment, 3992, 31)93 

Angevin Kings, land in France, 2826 
Angilbert, Abbot, built St. Kiijuier, 2 UL 

-and monastic education, 2438 

Angkor Thom, gate of, 2407 
Angkor Vat, temple, 2106 , 2107 
Angles, settlement in England, 2271, 
2448, 2450-2 

Anglican Church : m England, Church 
of 

Anglo-Indians, Georgian peiiod, 1153 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 2440, 24(50-1 
Anglo-Saxon Language, 2014 
Anglo-Saxon Literature, 2450, 24(10 
Anglo-Saxon Period, 2444-70 
—charnel or, 3710 

See also Danes 5 England; Jutes; 

Saxons 

Angola, Portuguese in, 3530 
—signalling drum, 296 
Angora, temple of Augustus, 1872 
—Tamerlane's victory at, 3121 
—-Turkish capital, 4884, 4880 
Anlmlt-Zerbst, Prince of, infantry 
regiment, 3888 
Animals as currency, 292 
—dissection by Galen, 2077 

-by Ilerophilus, 2005 

domestication, early. 219, 222, 266, 
312 

-ancient Egypt, 430 

—earliest representations, 250-65 
—on Egyptian slate palette, 493 
—gods with heads of, Egypt, 491 
—on predynaatic pottery, 492 
—prehistoric representations, 25 M14 
—subsistence, 333 
—worship Egypt, 401, 611, 612 

-by Minnans, 7(57 

Animatism, in Greek religion, 1307 
Animism, in Greek religion, 1307 
—in Latin religion, 1735 
—primitive belief, 21(5, 221 
Anita, butler of king of Lagash, 430 
Anjou, lost to England, 2747, 2748 
Anjou, Duke of, Fcndlon's pupil, 3815 

-with Louis XIV, 3857 

Anjou, House of, Icings of Jerusalem, 
2701) ' 

nkh, Egyptian symbol, 1011, 1030 
\nkhcitka, Egyptian scribe, 
knkhesenpaton, d. of Akinin ton, 750, 
751 

Inna, Ilgam at Helms C'nllicrtrnl, 28Qi 
\nna. Princess (bail), marriage to 
Prince Vladimir, 2(158 
nna Amalia, Saxo-Welnmr, 3075 
.nna Comnena, ' Aloxlud,’ 2(M0 
-learning of, 2031 
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Annales 


Aquillus 


Annales Cambriae, King Arthur first 
mentioned in, 2447 
Annam, acquired, by Prance, 4559 
Annapolis, Georgian house in, 4020 
Anne (England), accession, 3757 
—with D. of Gloucester, 3757 
—marriage arrangements, 4003 
Anne of Austria, lcgeiit for Louis XIV, 
3597, 3308 

Anne nE Bpaujcu, regent for Charles 
VIII, 3144, 3297 

Anne of Brittany, marries Charles 
VIII, 3610 

Anne of Courland (Russia), accession, 
3385, 3388 
—death, 3880 

•—and Palish succession, 3885 
Anne Boleyn, parentage, 3485 
Annegray, given to 8. Columban, 2G79 
Anno, Archbishop, regent for Henry 
IV, 2505 

Annona, goddess of corn market, 2002 
Annunzio, Gabriele d’, at Plume, 4882, 
4883 

Anomoioi, beliefs of, 2335 
Anselm, S., invesWturo problem, 2055 
-learning, 2014 

Ansban, acquired by Achaemcnids, 
1137 

—war with Lagash, 523 
Anshar, Assyrian god, 970 
Anta, tomb of. reliefs, 509 
Antfie, early Slavs, 2473 
—raids on Byzantine Empire, 247G 
Antalcidas, Peace of, 1248, 1398 
Antarctic, no inhabitants, 333 
Anfcefoker, painting from tomb, 557 
Antelope, ancestry, 133 
—caught by Egyptian servant, 710 
—Miocene, 131 

—In prcdyimatic Egypt, 484, 480 
—Siberian, in England, 110 
Aute-scripturian, sectarian, 3718 
Anthemius, emperor, 2208 
Anthemius, prefect, fortification of 
Constantinople, 2291) 

Anthemius of Tralles, architect of S. 
Sophia, 2040 

Anthology, the Greek, 1302 
Anthony, Christian hermit, 2275 
Anthropoids, ancestral types, 101, 184 
—embryology, 181 
—genealogical tree, 185 
—modern types, 107, 170-5 
Anthropomorphism, Greek religion, 
1304-07, 1752-3 
—Latin religion, 1752, 1753 
Antichrist, medieval treatises, 3013 
Anti-Cora Law League, formation, 4434 

-motives, 4475 

-u social experiment, 4399 

Anfcigonus I, defeat at Ipsus, 1489 
—rule, 1410 

—wars with rivals, 1412,1413 
Antigonus Doson, 1584, 1G75, 1077 
Antigen us Gonatas, claims to kingdom, 
1413, 1414 

•-consolidation of Macedonia, 1G71 

-death. 1584 

-Macedonia won by, 1583, 1584 

Antilles, Lesser, colonisation, 3550 
Antimaohus of Bactria, on coin, 1494 
Antinous, favourite of Hadrian, 1929 
—portrait, 1930 

Antioch, commercial importance, 1538 
—Crusaders capture, 2053 
—earthquake at, 1908 
—figure personifying, 1410 
—founded by SDloucua, 1414 
—Knights Templars in, 2810 
—Latin state (Crusades), 2799 
—Persians capture, 2308, 2312 
—present day, 1538 
—Roman plan of town, 2059 
—Solenoid capital, 1493 
—silver chalice found at, 2177 
Antioch (Antiochia Margiana): see 
Mcrv 

Antioohus I, Sofcer (Syria), accession, 
1585 

—on coin, 1415 

—Gulllc and Syrian wars, 15S5-G 
—government of the East, 1414, 1415 
—reason of surname* 1415 
Antiochus II, Theos, reign, 1685-0 


Antiochus III, the Great (Mcgas), Asia 
Minor, conquests iu, 1586, 1701 
—Bactriun independence ceded, 1490, 
1580, 1703 

—conflicts with Rome, 1G80, 1G89-90 
—Greek wars, 1679 
—Hannibal’s schemes with, 1060 
—power and wealth, 1G79 
—Syrian power revived under, 15S5, 
107S-9 

Antiochus IV, Epiphanes, 1700, 1701-3 
—Hellenism of, 1953 
—Judaism, attitude to, 1701, 1702-3 
—Plolemy VI, war with, 1095 
Antiochus, Hierax, war with brother 
Seleucus IJ, 1580 

Antipater, of Idumaea, services to 
Rome, 1955 

Antipater (Alexander's regent), 1409-12 
—character, 1414 
—Gauls aided by, 1520 
—league against Perdlcras, 1412 
Antiphonary of Bangor, taken to 
Europe, 2088 

Antiseptics, effect on surgery, 5053 
Anti-Slavery Society, a meeting, 4102 
Antistbencs, Cynic School founded,1457 
—portrait, 1456 
Antitoxins, science of, 5052 
Antium, Roman colony, 1004 
Antonia, (I. of Mark Antony, portrayed 
as Clytie, 1926 

Antonia, wife of Drusus, on frieze, 1802 
Antonin, Archbp. of Nijni-Novgorod, 
and the Living Church, -4972 
Antonina, wife of Belisnrius, 2305 
Antonine Itinerary, 2148 
Antonines, age of the, 1903 
Antonine Wall, distance slabs. 2142 

-Roman tombstone and altars.S 140 

-section through, 2141 

Antonino of Florence, S., on usury, 3025 
Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius: see 
Marcus Aurelius 

Antoninus Pins, Christiana under, 21S4 

-divinisation of, 1902 

-portrait, 1972 

-reign, 1972 

-temples at Baalbek, 1910 

-temple to Hadrian, 1992, 1993 

Antonius Marcus, father of Mark 
Antony, 1777 

Antony of Bourbon, death, 3403 

-Huguenot leader, 3401 

-joins Catholic League, 3403 

-portrait, 3462 

Antony of Navarre, and Theodore 
Baza, 3348 

Antony, Mark, Caesar's lieutenant, 1785 

-and Caesar’s murderers, 1789 

-character, 1789 

-Cleopatra and, 1791-3 

-coin, 1789 

—• —crown offered to Caesar by, 1789 
-death, 1793 

-divine honours given to, 1877 

-empire shared with Octaviau, 1791 

-life uud career, 1839 

-as lupcrcus, 1744 

-marriage with Octavia, 1701 

-Octavian, dissensions, 1701,1792 

-Octavian, war with, 1793 

-portrait, 1791 

Antu, wife of Ann, 583 
Antwerp, evacuation of (1832), 4271 
—fall (1914), 4748 
—guild houses, 2911 
—medieval prosperity, 2908, 2911 
—Naval Division at, 4747 
—Spanish Fury, 3472, 3473 
Anu, god of the sky, 583 
—in creation story, 970 
Anubis, Egyptian god, 355, 041 
—identification with Hermes, 2087 
—weighing heart, 051 
Anwnri, quotation from, 2793 
Anwar ud-Din, defeat by Dupleix, 3897 

-Dupleix’ negotiations with, 3S9G 

Anzac Cove, Gallipoli, 4757 
Anzacs, Australian and New Zealand 
troops, 4755 

Aornos, Alexander at, 1443 
Aosta, duke of, accepts Spanish crown. 
4382 

Apasas, Mursil advances on, 735 

5101 


Apate, goddess of deceit, 1097 
Ape, brain capacity, 103 
—erect posture assumed, 159 
—in Miocene times, 102 
—in Pliucene times, 101, 162 
—tribute to Slialnume-ur, SS0 
See also Anthropoids 
Ape Man: sec Pithecanthropus 
Apennines, in Etruria, 1152 
—Flaminian Road over, 1581, 2035 
Apfelbaum : see Zinoviev 
Aper, Arrius, praetorian prefect, 2122 
Aphaea, goddess, temple, 1300-11 
Aphrodite of Cnidus (Praxiteles), 1303, 
1331 

—early austere worship, 1377 
—ideal beauty in two heads, 1380 ,1381 
—magic girdle of, 300 
—the Medici, 1333 
—of Melos (Venus of Milo), 1333 
—morality of cult, 1380 
—on Parthenon frieze, 1290, 1379 
Apion, literary works of, 2170 
Apis, the divine bull, 642 
Apollinaris, Bp., on nature of Chri-t, 
233<i 

Apollinaris Sidonius, 2225-26 

-on Visigoth court, 2211 

Apollo, attributes 1377-79, 1758 
—in battle of gods and giants, 1059 
—with Cerium nos, 1523 
—' Cliatsworth ’ bead, 137S, 1381 
—* Choiseul-Goufllcr ’ statue, 1310 
—on coin, 1475 

—colonies sanctioned by, 1374,1388 
—crops protected by, 1371 
—Delphic temple of, 1312, 1313 , 13GS 
—Etruscan statue, 1174 
—on Parthenon frieze, 1379 , 1381 
—Roman worship, 1752, 175S, 1700 
—statues, 1316 
—‘ Strangford ’ statue, 1310 
Apollo Lyceus, 1401 

Apollodorus, built Trajan's bridge, 2046 
Apollonia, Greek founding of, 1058 
Apollonius Dyscolus, grammatical 
treatises, 2170 

Apollonius Rhodius, epic work of, 1302 

-at Ptolemaic court, 2108 

Apopi HI, Hylvsos king, 435 
Apothecary, 18th century Gorman, 3972 
Apoxyomenus, Greek sculpture, 1301 
Appalachian Mountains, formation, 100 
Appeals to Rome, Act in ReMraint 
(1533), 3007 

Appendicitis, in anthropoids, 183 
Appian Way, 1605 

-construction and course,1503,2034 

-Scipio’H tomb beside, lti66 

-Seneca’s tomb beside, 1897 

Appius Claudius, built Appinn ‘Way, 
1C05 

-aqueduct, 2041 

-name on historical register, 1007 

-writings of, 1758 

Appius, Forum of, 1010 
Applegarth, on picketing, 4G77 
Apple harvest, medieval, 3073 
Appomatox, R,, Bioadw r ay Landing, 
4393 

Appomatox Court House, Lee surrenders 
at, 4392, 4393 

Apprentices, Craft Guild conditions, 
2019 

Apries: see Hophra 
Apsu, Assyrian god, 970 
Apui, tomb of, 488 

Apuleius, Lucias, literary Language, 18S2 

-Metamorphoses of, 1898 

-portrait, 1898 

Apulia, Normans in, 2015-G 
—Robert Guiscard In, 2506, 2815, 2010 
—Roman alliance, 1805 
Aqua Claudia, aqueduct, 2005, 2041 
Aquae Sextiae, battle or, 1770 
Aquae Sulis : see Bafcli 
Aqua Marcia, aqueduct, 2041 
Aqueducts, Bridgewater Canal, 4345 
—Roman, 2040, 2042-43 , 2044, 2046-47 
Aquileia, church founded by S. Mark, 
1711, 9030 
—destruction, 3029 
Aquileia, Synod of, against Arianism, 
2322 

l Aquillus, death of, 1774 
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Aqu inas 


Aquinas, S. Thomas, on hell, 3014 

-on inspiration of the Bible, 3015 

-monarchy views, 3342 

— —on ownership, 4979 

-pupil of Irish monk, 2089 

-scholastic philosophy, 3819 

- 1 Summa Theologian,’ 301(3 

-truth of Christianity, 3020 

-on usury, 3025 

Aquisgranum: see Afx-la-C’hapcllc 
Aquitaine, Clovis master of, 22G0 
—English possession, 2997 

—incorporated in France, 3010 
—Roman province, 106 , 1782 
—Sameon muptioii, 2301 
—submission to Home, 1841 
Arabesques, ut Indian mosque, 3177 
—Moslem use of, 3177 
Arabia, caravan routes, 455 
—date-palm cultivation, 455,458 
—declares independence, 4709 
—earliest inhabitants, 457 
—long-headB in, 228 
—Ottoman dominion, 409 
—Palaeolithic cultuie, 457 
—primeval gmssianil, 436 
—Saracen doctor, 2839 
—spice iitni treasure traffic, 458 
—subjugation by Mahomet, 2371-2 
—under Sultan of Hejaz, 4878 
Arabic Art, Abbasid school, 2839 
See also Saracenic 
Arabie-Bcrber, civilization, 3303 
Arabic Culture, Golden Age, 2529-42 

-indehtedmss to Greece, 1500 

-influence on lhn op can, 2540 

-literaly style, Importance, 3290 

-medicine, development of, 2839 

-Bcionco, 2533-34, 3290 

— — Seljuk Turks set-back, 2784 

-Western influence, 2781 

Arabio Language, alphabet, 1002 
-compared willi Uobicw and 

Assyrian, 327 

-derivation, 323 

-result on conquered laces, 2531 

Arabic Numerals, Hindu origin, 2405 
Arabic Philosophy, Arlslotlo’s Infiuenco, 
1500 

-iniluonco oil European thought, 

3201 

Arabi Pasha (Bey), Egyptian revolt, 
4657, 4558, 4030 
Arabo-Norman Architecture, 2700 
Arabs, Alpine typo compared, 457 
—Byzantine influence on, 2039 
—conquest of Egypt, 1000 
—desert character, 2520 
—early conquests, 2529 
—Egyptian portrait head, 35 
—and Greek medicine, 5040 
—(Hejaz) moderate long-head, 229 
—in «. Africa, 3302 
—in Palestine, 809 

—pastoral character of primitive, 458 
—religious tolerance, 3200 
—in Spain, 3200 
—trade, medieval, 2910 
tire a /60 Beduins 
Arachosia, Persian satrapy, 401 
Aragon, extent, 3205 
—history, 2047, 2059, 3133, 3144 
—origin, 2498 

—union with Castile, 3144, 3205, 3613 
Arakba, satrap of Babylon, 1090 
Aral Sea, and Mediterranean, 40G 
Aramaeans, In Damascus 820 
—in Jewish tradition, 814 
—in Palestine, 809 

—subdued by Ashur-nasir-pal, 878 ' 

—tribute lo Shalmaneser, 8SO 
Aramaic Language, derivation. 323 
—writing, 1070 

Ara Pacis, altar of Augustus, 1809, 1020 

-reliefs from, 1868,1900,1919, 2241 

Ararat, alliance with Mcdes, 881 
—Assyrian campaigns against, 880 
—people of, 87V 

Aratus, of Soli, 1 Phenomena ’ of, 1894 
—S. Paul's quotation from, 2082 
Aratus, (leader of Achaean League), . 

1584, 1074, 1077 * 

—Corinth captured by, 1074 
—Sicyou won over, 1584,1071 
Araunah, threshing floor of, 1949 


Arbitration, international, 4575 
Arbofiast, and Valcntinian II, 2200 
Arcadia, city state, 1100 
—Dorian invasion, 983 
—gold cup found in, 770 
Arcadian Speech, problem of, 989 
Arcadiiis, einp., death of, 2202, 2200 
—reign, 2200 

—on Shield of Theodosius, 2199 
Arc de Triomphe, siege of Paris, 43SG 
Arcesilans, school of, 1919 
Arab, In architecture, Assyrian, 877, 883 
—buttressed, 2805 
—collapse, and reason, 2865 
—column combined with, flist, 2032 
—Egyptian knowledge, 508 
—false, Asiatic, 2600 
—Gothic, 2HG3, 2865 
—Maya, 2581, 2582, 2000 
—monumental Roman, 2050, 205S 
—point ed, 2869, 2870 
—Roman use of, 2230, 2238 
—triumphal, 2238 

Archaeology, in elucidation of Ilonicr, 
802 

—Keith on, 141-144 
—Petrie on, 23-40 
—in study of history, 13 
Arohaeopteryx, fossil, 131 
Archaeozoic Era, definition, 80 
Archangel, and Boris Godunov, 3927 
—church, interior, 2634 
—coimtei-Bolshcvik movement, 4963 
—massacre of Whites, 4903 
—in 17th century, 3571 
Archelaus, defeat by Sulla, 1774, 1775 
Archelaus, of Priene, Apotheosis of 
Homer, 1338 

Archers, ut battle of Leipzig, 295G 
—on Bayeux Tapestry, 2607 
—in Civil War in England, 2932 
—Egyptian models, 561 

-in naval battle, 6 74, 682 

—English development of, 2940 
-fame, 2949 

— —methods with longbow, 2947 

-'practice regulations, 2049 

—Held lcit (1485), 2940 
—heavy armed, 2930 
—Mongol, 2850, 2852 

—mounted, 2947 

—on Mycenaean vase, 783 

—Palaeolithic, 278 

Arckidamus, King of Sparta, 1410 

—death, 1410, 1004 

Archilochus, Ionian poet, 1047, 1840 

•—quoted, 1189 

Archimedes, Alexandrian School and, 
2001 

—dentil, 1761, 2066 
—discoveries, 1701,2000-2009 
—Epipolae fortress planned, 1251 
—gold theft detected, 2067 
—life and character, 2000 
—medieval importance, 3017 
—scientific works, 2068-9 
—screw, 2067 
Architecture, Arabio, 3177 
—baroque, 1656, 3970 
—basilica, 2184-85, 2801, 2881 
—Byzantine, 2040-41 

— —Ravenna, 2203 , 2259 

-8. Mark’s, Venice, 3033 

-S. Sofia, 2300, 2635 

-Westminster, 2537 

—Chinese, Confucian temples, 1221-3 

-Manehu, 4657-59 

-Ming, 3515 

—Christian-Saracen, 2095 
—classicism in, 4032, 4034 > 

—in colonial America, 4010 
—Decorated, 2890 
—domestic, lDtli cent.., 3437-38 

-lOtll cent., 2899, 3441 

—Early Christian, 2801, 2881 
—English Cathedrals: see Gothic; 

Norman, below 
—Georgian, 4237-40 
—Gothic. 2861-96 
—groined vault, 2800, 2867, 2868 
—Hindu, 2402-06 
—Hindu-Moslem, 2399, 3178, 3179 
—Inca, 3379, 3380 
—invention, 352 
—Irish, Celtic, 2070-82 
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Ariarathes 


Architecture—coni’. 

—Hava, 2570-77, 2581-85, 2502-95 
—medieval, 2801, 3251 
—modernism in, 5033-35 
—Mogul, 3784, 3786-8S 
—Moslem, Ommiad, 2366, 2530 
—Mozarabic, 3273 
—Mudejar, 3274, 3275 
—Norman, 2602 , 2008, 201j 

-in England, 2609, 2700, 2707, 

2709-12, 2715-19 

-in Sicily, 2690 , 2695, 2G9S-2700 

—Perpendicular, 2891, 2890 
—pre-Inca, 2593, 2590-99 
—i elation to surroundings, 3270 
—lohgiom, three phases, 2861 
—'Renaissance, 3223, 3250 
—Roman, 1990-91, 2000, 2016-21 , 

plait)/.p. 2020, 2030-00 

-British, 2148-53, plate/.p. 2152 

-domestic, 2008, 2010, 2019, 

2239 

-influence, 2237-33 

—Romanesque, 2869 

-Aix-la-Chapt'llo, 2426, 2438 

-Carolingiau, 2428, 2410 

-Italian, 2756-57, 2760-63, 2766, 

2834 

—romanticism In, 4315 
—Saracenic, 2536-39 

-in Spain, 326S-S5 

—Sassanlan, 2315 
—Saxon, 2468-69 
—Seljuk, 2783, 2785, 2793-95 
—10th cent., ecclesiastical, 3440 
—Toltoc, 2591 

—Tudor, 2890, 3IS 4, 3193-96, 3568-69 
—vaulting systems, 2032, 2866-68 
Her. also ancient civilizations, e.g. 
Assyrian, Babylonian, Egyptian, 
Greek, etc. 

Arch, Joseph, and agricultural labourers, 
4678, 4079 

Arohon, m ancient Greece, 1118, 1121 
Arc Lamp, invention of, 4700 
Areola, battle of. 4093, 4181 
Arcot, captured by Clive, 3807 
Arctic Circle, human life in, 335, 437 
Arc tin us of Miletus, works, 2339 
Ardagh Chalice, 2682 
Adashir, Persian king, bas-reliof, 2316 
—dynasty established, 2307 
—national religion under, 2307, 2308 
—portrait on coin, 2113 
—war with Rome, 21L3 
Ardawan, of PaiLhto, death, 2307 
Arildche Valley, revolt (1670), 3855 
Ardooli, Perthshire, Roman fort, 2142 
Ardys, son of Gyges, 890 
Arolftte, The. region, inclusion in 
Germany, 2501 
Areopagitica, influence, 3704 
Arcs, god, association with Mars, 1747 
Aretino, Pietro, 3047, 3212-14, 3247 
Arezzo, Guido il\ musical teaching, 
2959, 2900 

Arezzo, medieval development, 2757 
—S. Maria della Picve, 2760 
Arganthonins, of Tarshish, 1039 
Argentina, European population, 4321 
—fight fitr independence, 4277 
—products, 4327 
—var with Brazil, 4325 
Argentine Confederation, 4323 
Argistia, king of Urartu, H81, 887 
Argonauts, arrival In Blthynia, 1545 
Argos, Athenian alliance with, 1234 
—Corinth under suzerainty, 083 
—Independence from Hpai fca, 1390 
—kings of, 883 
—Minyan culture in, 772 
—plain of, from Mycenae, 841 
—Spartan victory, 1992 
—state’s individuality, 1255 
Argus, dog. fidelity of, 1281 
Ariadne, wife of Emperor Zeno, 2259 
Arian. sectarian, 3718 
Ariamsm, Ambrose and, 2322-23 
—earliest seeds of, 2331 
—factions In, 2335 
—Goths’ adoption of, 2208, 2380 
—Nieacan Council and, 2128 
—perishing of, 2330 
—proscription of, 2200. 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 1410 



Aribert 


Artificial Limbs 


Aribert, Lombard king, 2354 
Anberto, archbishop, power of, 2753 
Aricia, valley or, \ induct, 2034 
Arikbuka, attacks Kubl.il Khan, 2854 
Ariminnm, military road to, 1581 
Sec itho Rimini 
Arinna, TTittiti* goddess, 72S 
—Murfeil at Miwtuaiy ot, 735 
Ariosto, Orlando i’urioso, 4035 
Ariovistus, German king, defeat by 
Caesar, 1720, 1783 
—invasion of Gaul, 2212 
Aristagoras, of Miletus, rebellion 
against Persia, 1095, 1533 
Aristarchus, of Samos, usti onoimeal 
researches. 1187, 1555, 2003 
Aristarchus, or Samothraco, 2103 
Aristides, the Just, 1395 
—and Delian Confederation, 1231-32 
—at S’aliunis, 1183 

Aristides, Greek rhetorician, on 
Christians, 2179 

Aristippus, Henricug, of Catania, 2704 
Aristobuhis I, of Judaea, 1055 
Aristobulus n, of Judaea, 1955 

•-and Pompoy, 1778 

Aristocles, philosopher, 1003 
Aristocracy, Gallo* Roman, 2220 
'—new, in ancient Home, 1802 
—Greek government by, 1093, 1112-10 
Sec also French Revolution 
Aristodemus, g.-giandson of Hercules, 
983 

Arictodomus, of Cunme, 1102, 1000 
Ariatogeiton, assassinator of Hippar¬ 
chus. 1003, 1094, 1273 
Aristophanes, the Clouds, 1281, 1320 
—comedies of, 1350, 2108 
—lyric translated, 1350 
—in Plato’s Symposium, 1358 
—portrait of. 1330 
Aristotle, 1101, 1402, 1482 
—Alexander's tutor, 1423, 1425 
—Arabic learning iniluenced by, 1506. 

2533, 2535, 2542 
—as astrologer, 2082 
—astronomy of, 1163 
—biology of, 1404, 14SU 
—Celts praised by, 1511 
—chivalry, approach to idea, 2971 
—city states and, 1404 
—the classicists and, 4035 
—on commerce, 1549 
—communities, plan of, 1124 
—on cieation, 47 
—definition of philosophy, 1903 
—as economist, 388 
—on functions of the state, 1121 
—God as conceived by, 1404 
—litciary criticism, 1359 
—logic of, 1462 
—Ljccum founded by, 1161 
—on mathematics, 1472 
—and medicine, 5010 
—mediovttl church bans, 3016 
— —schools, position in, 30IT 
—on ownership, 4978 
—Peripatetics and, 1462 
—Plato compared with, 1462, 14S0 
—on Plato’s Doctrine of Ideas, 1479 
—on Pythagoreans, 1472 
—scientific work, 1403, 1482 
—on slavery, 1123 
—on the soul, 1404, 1485 
—and unity of action, 4030 
—view of universe, 1482 
Aristyllus, observation of stars, 2004 
Ari the Learned, saga on Vinland, 2527 
Arithmetic, primitive, 293 
—Minimum, 532 
Arius, 2331-32, 2335 
—definition of the Logos, 2332 
—excommunication, 2332, 2335 
See also Arlanism 
Arius Didymus, literary work, 2170 
Arizona, admitted to Union, 4507 
Ark, The, origin of ? 821 

-vicissitudes ot, 817 

Arkhangelsk!', Moscow, built by Ivan 
III, 3922-3 

Ark of the Covenant, Graeco-Roman 
sculpture of, 817 
Ark Royal, Howard’s ship, 3544 
Arkwright, Richard, mill, 4318 
-water frame, 4348 


Arles, Roman sewer, 2052 
Arietta of Falaise, mother of William 
the Comp, 2602, 2007, 2713 
Armada, Spanish, or Great, 3470, 3545 

-Elizabeth returning thanks, 3180 

-Howard's Hag-hip, 3541 

Armageddon : aw Megiddo 
Armagh, earlv school of learning, 2G79 
Armaguacs, party, 3128-29 
Armaments, growth, 19th cent., 4636 
—League of Nations and, 4930 
Armenia, Christianity accepted, 2341 
—destruction by Basil IT, 2787 
—establishment of kingdom, 2799 
—evidence of early culture. 456 
—invasion by Sapor I, 2118 
—massacres in (1894), 4565 
—Parthian ruler, 19(57 
—Persian Empire’s absorption of, 2192, 
2307, 2308 
—pop. ancient, H27 
—Roman conquest, 1967,1986 
Armeniaca, origin of name, 973 
Armenian Alphabet, 1002, 1061, 10G3 
Armenian Church, doctrine, 2341-2 
Armenian Literature, early transla¬ 
tion, 2638 

Armenians, and Ciusudeis, 279S-9 
Arminiau, sectarian, 3718 
Arainius, defeat of Varus, 1872 
—defeat of Romans, 184S-9, 1985 
Armistice (1918), signed at Compiegne, 
4781 

Armorial Bearings, 2980-81 

-Norman shields, 2GOD 

Armour, 2927-2940, plate f.j>> 2920 
—Anglo-Saxon, 2157 
—be.iiings on, 2980 
—14th cent., 3091 
—Great War, 2937, 4310 
—Heroic Age, 845 
—Hungarian, 10th cent., 3140 
—Norinnn, 2007 

—Tatar, worn by Russians, 3919 
—20th cent., 2937, 4816, 1817 
Armoured Car, Great War, 4822 

— —medieval, 2950 

— — post-war, 4S27 

tier aho Tanks 

Armourers, constructional considera¬ 
tions, 2937 

—craft of 15th cent., 2935 
—design for suit of armour, 2943 
—Greenwich School, 2941, 2943 
—Heroic Age, 845 
—London guild and its power, 2910 
Armour-racing, in ancient Greece, 1325 
Arms: sec Armorial Bcaiings 
Arms, Medieval, 2944-50 
-Norman, 2007 

— —Scandinavian, 12th cent., 2000 
Army, Assyrian, 959, 960-3 

—Bolshevik, 4060 
—Brltlbh, in 181 h cent., 4212 

-medical rctmni in, 5047 

—Civil War period, 3728 
—disciplinary value, 2950, 2055 
—an economic loss, 4600 
—Egyptian, under Empire, 681 
-models, 561 

—French, supported by peasantry, 3854 
—of Gustavus Adolphus, 3631, 3641 
—of Hammurabi, organization, 570 
—Japanese, 4117 
—medieval, 2944, 2948, 2954 
——lack of communi cations, 2045,2055 
——provisioning, 2955 
—Mesopotamian, 520 
—Mogul, 3779, 3781 
—professional, medieval rise, 2985 
—Prussian, Fred. William I and, 3888 
—Roman, 1717-33 

—Russian, under Bolsheviks, 4948 ,4952 
—.—under Peter the Gicat, 3937 
—Sumerian, 527 

See also Arms; Soldiers ; Warfare, 
Medieval 

Army medical service, Roman, 2240, 
2244 

Arnauld, Mdre Angelique, portrait, 38GG 

— --Port Royal under, 3S07 

Arndt, Ernst M., German poet, 3970 
Arndt, Julius, pietist, 3022 

Arno, river, at Florence, 2754 
—Ponte Vcccldo with shops, 2910 
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Amoaldi Period, in archaeology, 1152 
Arnohias, Christian apologist, 189S, 
2320 

Arnold, of Brescia, 2733-36 
—betrayal and death, 2773 
—church reformer, 2774 
Arnold, Matthew, and British insniarit v, 
4515 

-poitr.iit, 4514 

Arnolflni, Jean, portrait by Jan van 
Eyck, 2905, 2906 
Amulf, king, 2495 

Arnulf, of Metz, counsellor to Fiankish 
king, 2209, 2270 
Arnulflng Dynasty, 2269, 2354 
Arnulplius, of Milan, municipal chron¬ 
icles, 2753 

Arouet, Francois Marie: see Voltaire 
Arpad, conqwsts and reign, 3149 
—defeat by Simoon, Bulgar Ling, 2499 
Arpad Dynasty, 3004, 3140 
Arquebus, weapon, 2953-54 
Arras, German trench system, 1501 
Arras, battle of (101 1), 4748 

-(1917), Geiinan guns lost at, ib03 

-tank-i at, 4819 

-Viniy Ridge, 1771 , 1772 

—— (1913) Giuuch Brigade moving 
up, 4777 

Arrest, M.P.s immune from, 3670 
Arretine Ware, 1911 
Arrian, on battle of Hyduspcs, 1414-45 
—Epictetus’ discourses preserved, 19U7 
Arringatore, or Orator, statue, 1921 
Arrow, of Bushmen, 280 
—development, 279 
—Egyptian soldiers, 501 
—first appearance, 45, 201 , 251, 279 
—In Heroic Age, 84G 
—Mhgdalenian shaft straightener, 218 
—Palaeolithic pfg, plato/.p. 201, 278 
Arrow-head, European and Egyptian 
compared, 37 
—neolithic, 272-73 
Arrow Incident, 4393 
Arsacesb Parthian king, 1490, 35RO-S7 
Arsaces III, submission to AntiuehiH 
the Ut., 1530 

Arsacid Dynasty, founding, 1530 

-passing of Pnrthin from, 1981 

Arsashu, besieged by Assyrians, S79 
Arsinoe, Queen, bas-relief, 1114 
—pmtruit, on coin, 1587 
Arsinoitherium, reconstruction, 12S 
Ars Nova, of Philippe dc Vitiy, 2068 
Art, the Buddha’s prohibition, 2398 
—classical revival, 3325 
—classicism in, 4032-37 
—eneouiaged by Convention, 4135 
—modern. Greek inllueiu’C on, 1500 
—modernism in. 5013, 5022-37 
—icligious inspiiation of, 3325 
—romanticism in, 4315 
—in service of Medieval Church, 2443 
See also under specific countries , 
periods, etc .; e.g. Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Chinese, Greek, 
Mogul, Prohistoric, Renaissance, 
Roman, etc. ; and under branches 
as Architecture, Painting, Sculp¬ 
ture, etc. 

Artabazus, at battle of Plntaea, 1103 
Artaphemea of Sardis, 1097-98 
—plan for annexing Aegean Is,, 1095 
Artaxerxes (Almsuerus), accession, 1232 
Artaxerxes II, Longimanus, Sassanid 
descent from, 2307 

Artaxerxes II, of Persia, accession, 1210 
Artaxerxes III Ochus, 1407 
Artemldorns, and superstition, 1902 
Artemis, boar sent to Calydon, 850, 988 
—on Boeotian ring, 790 
—figure on coin, 1475 
—in sculptured frieze, 1059 
Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, 1489 
Artemisium, naval engagement at, 1100 
Artevelde, Jacques van, 30S2, 3036 

-death, 3084 

Artevelde, Philip van, 3086 
Arthur, King, chivalry ideal, 2071 

-Ihsfc references to, 2447 

-Italian legend, 2704 

-speculations as to, 2971 

--vision of Holy Grail, 2972 

Artificial Limbs, Great War, 4700 
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Artillery, Assyrian, in action, 8S3 
—early field, 3043, 3644 
—future of, 4826 

—Great War, German, 1914, 4748 

-dominating, 4853 

-—naval, 4832, 4848 

-on the Somme, 4707 

-(1017), tactics, 4806 

-tanks and, 4817 

-typical battle, 4809 

—medieval, plate f.p. 2020, 2960-52 
—Mogul, 3779 

—remodelled by Gustaves, 3041 
—in Tliiity Years’ War, 3043, 3650 
—2U!l) cent, revolution, 4799 
Artisans, in undent Home, 1H23 
—class ot Thinl Estate, 4114 
Artists, Egyptian, at work, 655 
—Palaeolithic, reconstruction, 257 
Arts, liberal and prudential, 276 
Armi, estuary in early tunes, 2^ 
Arundel, Thas. E. of, at trial of 
Strafford, 3073 

Aram, Babylonian goddess, 573 
Arvad, captured by Thothmes III, 061 
Arval Brethren,^College of, 1747, 1900 
Aryan Civilization, clash of cultures in 
India, 450 

— —compared witli Egyptian, 404 

-Indian development under, 2393 

-philology as key to, 448 

-race-consciousness of, 449, 452 

Aryandes, of Egypt, death, 1089 
Aryan Language, amongst Germanic 
peoples, 2215 

-in Greece, 1033 

Aryan Race, appearance 2215 
-'federation of elans, 2100 

— —in Germany, 2215 

-heritage of (he Eastern, 440 

-Indian invasion, 317, 439, 447, 452 

-Iranian connexion with, 1127 

-movements, map, 000, chart, 907 

~—original, 2215 

-Poi sian and Mesopotamian in¬ 
vasions, 347, 439 

-religion, i 128 

-tribal organization of the, 448 

-Vcdlc, 2394 

-what lb comprises, 030 

-wheeled cares of, 448 

Sec also Indo-Aryans 
Aryavartns, two groups of, 451 
Arzachel, astrolabes of, 3290 
Arzawa, pro-IIitUte, community, 592 
—dismemberment of, 735 
—kingdom of, 728 
—rebellion against MiitslI III, 734 
Asa, king of Judah, 819 
Ascanius, commands Phrygians, 801 
Asconsius, Jodocus B., printer, 3199 
Asceticism, Cynics, lilGs 
—early Church, 2173 
—Eastern religions, 2084 
—Greek, 15UU 

—of knight of chivalry, 2086 
—Mftuichaoan inlluencc, 2333 
—Oriental origin, 1500 
—revolt against, 381 
—self-torture, 2333 
—women, doctrine regarding, 379 
Asclepios, or Aesculapius, cult fore¬ 
shadows Christianity, 1386 
—influence on medicine, 1378 
—panel and tablet to, 1370 
—Homan worship, 1752 
—surgeon’s instruments in temple, 1477 
—surgical knowledge of sons, 848 
—temple on Tiber island, 2240 
Ash, Kent, church, knight effigy, 2932 
Asha, ethical order, Zoroastrianism, 055 
Ashanti, king Preinpoh of, 4029 
Ashantis, suppression, 4030 
Ashburton Treaty, 4278 
Ashdod, Assyrian capture of, 830 
—Philistine stronghold, 796 
—plague recorded in Bible, 3103 
Aahtaroth, or Ashtoreth: see Aatarte 
Aflhur, chief god of Assyria, 583 
—in creation story, 078, 070 
Ashur, capital of Assyria, 457, 946 
—embassy to Thothmes III, 661 
—excavations, plates, 951, 955 * 

—in reign of Amenliotcp III, 665 
—sack of, 832 


Astronomy 


Ashur— cont. 

—Sumerian statuettes from, 541 
—temple in, 979 
Aslmrbanipal, in chariot, 959 
—Egyptian invasions, 1015 
—in hunting held, 889 
—hunting wild asses, 907 
—library, 949, 971-73 
—lion-hunting, 963, 9G4-G6 
—palace, 949 
—prosperity under, 654 
—imoon feasting with, 578, 579 
— sport, 963, 901-5, 967-OS 
—succeeded Esaihuddon, 832 
—Tuharku defeated, 881) 
Ashur-daniu-pal, son (if Shalmaneser 
ill, 880 

Askur-nasir-pal IT, 876, 877, 878 
—Assyrian power under, 820 
—in chariot on ferry-boat, 962 
—lion-lmuling, 960 
—palace, colossal Hon from, 949 
—ufc siege operations, 963 
—.succeeded by Shalmaneser III, 878 
—triumphs of,* 877 
—women captives, 368 
Ashur-rosli-ishi, defeated Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar I, 070 

Ashur-ubnllit, king of Assyria, 671 
Asia, African intercourse curly, 3307 
—commerce, medieval, 2897, 2968, 
3114 

—Greek settlements, ancient, 992 
—Herodotus’ knowledge of, 1533 
—Mongo] conquest, 2914 

-rule and control, 2818, map, 2819 

—primeval forest, map, 436 
—races, early, 1127 
—Strabo on, 2075 

—trade routes, medieval, 2910, 2912 
—western, in ancient times, 1125, 1127 
Asia, Central, Greek luff lienee, 1501 

-history, early, 1981 

-medieval, 2915 

—HJth-ilth cent., 2779 
—Turks in 0th cent., 2779 
Asia, Roman Province, 406, 1705, 1766 

-frontier, 1985-80 

-invasion by Milhrndalcs, 1774 

-origin of, 1708 

-power, 1765 

Asia, H.M.S., Codrington'fl flagship, 
4261 

Asia Minor, Aeolic settlements, 077 

-Alexander tho Great in, 1435 

-Crusaders’ com most, 2052 

-Dorians in, 077, 883 

--Etruscan origin in, 798 

-Gauls in, 1520, 1527 , 1585 

-Genoese trade, 2915 

—Greek colonists, 1001, 1047 

-influence, 1538 

-refugees from, 4929 

-settlements, 9.84, 985 , 901 

-history, rfllo in, 713 

-map (1580-900 B.C.), 658 

-(900-550 n.o.), 874 

-mountain walls of, 453 

-Mycenaean objects from, 869 

-painted pottery, 156 

-Peoples of the fica in, 795 

-prc-lloman dialects, 1998 

-races, 308, 7ifl 

-Roman dominions, 1705, 1766 

-provincial system, 1844 

-Seljuk Turks’ conquest, 2514 

-Sorbs in, early, 2479 

—Trojan confederacy, 788 
-—Turks in, 439, 2015 
Asianic Languages, map, 324 
Asiarohs, Btatus of, 1878 
Asiatio Exclusion Act, U.S.A., 4005 
Asiento, trading rights, 3760 
Aslne, Minyau culture in, 773 
Askia, the Great, reign, 3407 
Askold, oxploits of, 2523 
Asoka, Indian king, 1215-19, 1588 
—coins, 1405 
—conquests, 1588 
—edicts, 1215-16 
—and education of women, 378 
—missionary efforts, 1480 
—Persian influence, 1495 
—pillars of. 1209, 1216 
—shrines, 1204, 1207, 1212 


Agpalta, funerary figure, 1009 
Aspasia, bust, 367 
—responsible for wars, 3985 
Aspelt, Arehl), of Mainz, tomb, 3006 
Asp on dus, Pamphylia, ancient theatre, 
2053, 2056 

Aspern-Essling, Napoleon defeated at, 
4101, 4193 

Aspromonte, battle of, 4379 
Asquith, Herbert Henry, Agadir inci¬ 
dent, 4580 

-at Imperial Conference 4625 

— --on Roman Law, 2250 

Ass, early Christians said to worship, 
2178 

—Hist domestication, 219, 222 
—hunting in Assyria, 967 
—in Mesopotamia, 569 
ABsassinB, extirpation by Hulugu, 2821 
—(minding and methods, 2789 
ABsembly, in Heroic Age, 838 
—Roman, 1795, 1806 
Assignats, Trench revolutionary, 4137, 
4138 

Assistance, Mutual, League of Nations 
and, 4930 

Assyria, 875-91, 945-982 
—under Adad-nirari 11, 677, 876 
—agriculture, 980 
—Ashur the capital, 541 
—under Ashur-imsir-iml II, 876 
—after death of Shalmaneser III, 826 
—decline of, 831, 881 
—domination in Syria, 1177, 1179 
—fall of, 015, 1135 
—Haiti and, 729 
—Tlittites and, 736, BOO 
independence from Mltaimiuim, 657 
map, 966-566 U.O., 87-1 
—raided by Mardiik-nadlu-akho, 670 
—rise and Tall of empire, plate* f,ji, 402 
—Saigon, traditional hem, 431 
—social degeneration, 1200 
—verdict n| history, 400 
—Western Asia conquests, 1132 
—women captives, 308 
Assyrian Architecture, 917, 9JS 
-temple, 979 

Assyrian Art, ARlmrbanipal reliefs, 
889-91, 959, 964-69, 980 

— —Ashur excavations, plates 954-55 

-Ashnr-mndr-pal reliefs, 877 , 961-3 

-bowl showing foreign influence. 

981 

——Influence on Greek, 1030 

-ivories from Nlmrthl, 1007, 1008 

-man-headed bull, 1200 

-lion, 949 

—no inltuenco on l’aMlninn, 811 
—Sennacherib reliefs, 830-31, 887, 
960 

-Shalmaneser gates, 879 962 

-obelisk, 827, 880 

Assyrian Litorature, 949, 972 

-lexicon, 973 

Assyrian Religion, 945, 977-S0 
-altar offerings, 970 

— —creation stories, 977 
—*—devils ami demons, 971 

-priesthood, 909, 971, 978 

-witclies and wizards, 971 

Assyrian Science, 972-75 
Aasyro-Babylonian Language, 323 
Astarpa, river, battle at, 735 
AstaTto, AshtarotH or Ashtoreth, 

god d ays, 823 

—hippopotamus model, 833 
—fiientillcutlon with At argalis, 2089 
—pottery objects from Betlwduin, 
822-3 

—site of temple, BeUpshim, 816 
—worn))ip in Carthage, 1622 
Astell, Mary, and women's rights, 393 
Astor, Lady, first woman M.R., 380 
Astrakhan, kluinato of, 3917 
Astrology, undents' belief in, 2082 
—Assyrian science of, 977, Oho 
—B abylonian sculptured stones, 97G 
—Mesopotamia, science of, <176, 077 
—origin and development, 362-3 
—Stoic acceptance, 2082 
Astronomy, 4.7—77 
—Alexandrian, 2079-82 
—Arabic inffuonco, 2534 
—Aristotelian theories, 47, 1463 
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Augustine 


Astronomy— cnnt. 

—Assyrian science, 970, 080 
—Babylonian, 970 
—ColiRny Calendar, 1029 
—constellation drawing (t*. 1300), 2533 
—G’npcruiiwn, 19, 60, 3340 
—developed from astrology, 352 
—Galileo's discoveries, 61 
—Greek theory, 47, 48 

-early discoveries, 1004, 1408-70, 

1555 

-later discoveries, 2003-61, 2079-82 

—Heracleides of JL’ontus 1481 
—Hindu, early, 2403, 2 106 
—Ionian foundation of, 1004 
—Kublal Khan, 2 S57 

— Laplace, hypothesis, 52-63 
—modern, Jeans on, 56-77 
—Neolithic times, 018 

—Plato's lniluoneo and teaching, 1481 
—Ptolemaic system, 48 
—Pythagorean contribution to, 1473 
—Renaissance, 3339-40 
—Sanskrit systems, 1504 
—taught to Sumeiian scribe, 532 
—time perspective corrected h.v, 77 
tSep also Uosiuogony ; Unhetse; 
World 

Asturians, submission to Home, 18 U 
Astyages, of Media, Cyrus the Great 
and. 1083, 1085, 1141 
Aswan (Syeno), early earth measure¬ 
ments at, 2072, 2073 
—first Cataract at, 481 
—unfinished obelisk from, 702 
Asyut, Imron of: see IRipaofa 
Atahualpa, capture by PI ziirro, 3338 
—death, 3305 

Atargatis, Syrian qoddess, 20S9 
Athalaric* heir to Thcodorie, 2261, 2265 
Atlialiah, mother of Ahazlnli, 825-26 
Athanagihl, Visigoth, 2268, 2272 
Athanasius, bp. of Alex., 2335 
Athnulf, king of the Goths, 2202-03 
Atholstan, king, laws of, 2405 
Athena, goddess, 1294, 1373, 1375, 1380 
—authority borrowed by Odysseus, 839 
—Indian representations, 1491, 1490 
—leaning on her spear, 1192 
—Paimtheimoa, festival celebration, 
1208, 1276-9, 1295-7 
—Paithonon ceremony of placing 
Phoidias’ statue, 1273 

-sculptures, 1309, 1330 

—Pergftimim sculpture, 1091 
—pleads for Odysseus, 850 
—sculptures, 1192, 1275, 1370-7, 1380, 
1091 

—preparing peplos for, 1277, 1278 
—temple nf, Troy, 860, 371 
—wine for libations to, 1270 
—women worshippers of, In frieze, 13,30 
Athenian oitizou, tomb of, 1202 
Athenian Empire, commercial and 
judicial aspect, 1301 

-currency, 1394, J550 

-Delian Confederation, 1232, 1393 

-democracies, support of, 1394 

-end Of, 1245, 1240, 1398 

— —foundation of, 1230-32 
-revolt of Losboa, 12-11 

-rise and fall, 402, plate f.p. 402, 

1387-1400 

-sea-power, 1230-32, 1392-3,1540 

Athenian League: see Athenian 
Empire 

Athenians, origins, 1039 
Athenian BOldiers, tombs of, 1217 , 1203 
Athens. Acadomy, gymnasium in, 1279 
—Acropolis, 1110, 1111, 1274 

-curly settlement of, 1110 

-fortifications, 123G 

-plan, 1273 

— —reconstruction, 1275 

-sculptures from, 104.3, 1044 

-shrines, ancient, 1013-44 

—Agora, 1250-57. 125S, 1200 

—Alexander's gift lo, 1434 
—allied states, 1391 
—amusements, 1207 
—areliou in, 1118, 1121 
—aristocratic party, 1093,1112-16 
—Assembly : see Ecclesin below 
—banquet in, 1281, 1282 
—becomes AI tie metropolis, 1044 


Athens— cont. 

—Benia on Pnyx, 1260 
—C'ullirrhoe spring, 1117 
—Ceramicu c , 1208,1273 
—city beginnings, 1110, 1111 
—city state, 1118 
—Corinth, cla-Ji with, 1238 
—clasi warfare in, SS9 
—Cleisthenes’ reforms, 1091, 1120 
—Cleon and, 1241-13 
—colonisation system, 1237 
—commercial position, 1259, 1543 
—currency, 1115, 1519-30 
—democracy, birth and growth of, 
1119-22, 1200 
—democratic party, 1093 
—Bipylon Gate, cemetery at, 905, 997 
—Draco's laws, 1042, 1118 
—early art, 1039, 1012, 1043 
—early, contrast with Sparta, 1038 
—early currency, 1115 
— Ecclcsia, 1204, 1200 
—Egyptian expedition, 1232 
—Empire: see Athenian Empire 
—Enneueiounos fountain, 1117 
—Ercchtlicum, 1275, 1293 
—ilfth century, 1251-97 

- 7 )lan, 12 50 

—licet, 1102 
—foreign policy, 1545 
—government, 1120, 1203-65 
—height of power, 1235 
—home life, 1285 

—Imperialism, 1231, 1238, 1242-43, 
1545 

—industrial conditions, 1201 

—fury raurtz, 1204 

—Long Walls, 1230, 1237, 1250 

-— restored, 124G, 1248 

—Macedon and, 1404-05 
—maritime activity, 1514 
—market place : see Agora above 
—Mctroon, 1258 

—Odeum of Herodcs Atticus, 1274 
—pan-Hellenic proposal, 1235 
—Parthenon : see Parthenon 
—Peisistratids and, 1093, 1115 
—Peloponnesian League and, 1390 
—Peloponnesian war: see Pelopon¬ 
nesian war 
—Pericles and, 1237 
—Persian war : see Greece 
—plague In, 1240 
—Pnyx Hill, 1117 
—political evolution, 1118-19 

-life, 1203-05 

—population. 1122 
—Prapylaoa, 1274, 1275 , 1290 
—resident nlicna, 1201-02 
—Samos, treaty with, 1215 
—sea power, 1099, 1544-46 : sec also 
Athenian Empire 
—Sicilian expedition, 1213 
—siege by Demetrius, 1413 

-Sulla, 1774 

—sixth-century, 1043-45, 1003 
—slavery, 1123 

—Solon's reforms, 1042-44, 1118 
—Spartan war of 457 B.U., 1235 
—stoa of Attains, 1258 

-the Giants, 1258 

-Poikile, 1258, 1404 

—Street of Tombs, 1267 
—surrender to SpaTta, 1246 
—Theatre of Dionysus, 1344, 1316,1347 
—Themistoeles’ fortifications, 1236 
—Thcsoum, 1292 

■—Thirty Years’ Peace, 1230, 1239 
—Tower of the Winds, 1081 
—trade and industry, 1259-00,1543 | 

—trade regulations, 1540 
—■water supply, 1110, 1117 , 

—women, status, 373, 1280, 1281,1287 1 
AfchenB, modern, becomes capital of 
Greece, 4206 

—captured by Venetians, 3753, 3751 
Athlete with strigil, 1301 
Athletics, Greek, 1304, 1312-29, 1509 

-art and. 1305-1336 

-clothing not worn, 1317, 1318 I 

-prizes in, 1328-29 , 

-sculptures of athletes, 1301, 1304, 

1316-17, 1320-23, 1327 

-on vases, 1323, 1325, 1328, 1329 

— *—women and, 1299, 1323 


Afchos, Mount, monastery, 2627 

-timber in, 407 

Atimetus, relief from grave-tone, 2001 
Atlantic Gable, history, 4(508, 16'J'J 
Atlantic Ocean, Phoenicians in, 1(139 

-river valleys in north, 28 

-south, formation, 109 

Atlantis, Continent of, fable, 2567 
Atlas Mountains, formation, no 

-plateaux, 1173, 1177 

-zone, 1171 

Atman, doctrine of the. 1200 

Atom, constitution, 5(JUT 

Atomic Theory, Democritus and, 1470 

-overthrow’, 5007 

Aton, AUmat oil's god, 741 
—Anion’s worahip replaced by, (ICG 
—hymn to, 74(5 
—royal homage to, 746 
—temples, description, 715, 740 
Atreua, father a Phrygian, 790 
—House of, 789 
—treasury of, 7SO, 7 82, StSQ 
Atrina, satrap of Sima, 1090 
Atsiz, governor of Klimcauiia, 2792 
Attainder, method, 3609 
Attalids, honour paid to Troy, 8(15 
Attains, emprim, Goths, 221)2 
Attalus I, of PergniiiUiii, part n. First 
Macedonian war, 1(577 
—portidit of, 1586 

—sacred stone given to Rome, 2085 
—victory over Gauls, 1527, 1585 
Attains H, stoa at Athens built by, 1258 
Attalus III, left kingdom to Rome, 176.7 
Attaiisiyas, Achaean louder, 737 
—possibly Atrcns, 870 
Attica, agricultuie, 125G 
—area, map, 1100 
—beehive tombs in, 785 
—codes of law, 1041, 1118 
—Cycladic settlement, 170 
-hlstoiy, 1039 
•landowning families, 1042 
—language, 989 
—products, 1182 

tiee also Athens ; Greece 
Attic Art: sec Greek Art 
AttiJa, Hun clilof, attack on Rome, 2207 
—death of, 2207 
—destruction nf Aquilcia, 3029 
—E. and W. Empires, campaign* 
2205-07 

—Leo the Great’s intervention, 248 4 
—Theodosius' embassy lo, 2470 
Attis, lilOOii-gud, 2085-87 
Aubigny, Duchess of: see Qnfriiuallfr 
Aubigny, Philip d\ tombstone at 
Jerusalem, 2799 
Aubrey, on Avebury circles, (525 
Aucrstadfc, battle of, 1101 , 4191 
Aufkiarung : see Illumination 
Augsburg, taken by Gub tarns, 3649 
Augsburg Confession of Faith, 3312 
Augsburg, Diet of, decisions, 3317 
Augsburg, League of, origin, 374-4 

-war with Louis XIV, 3753 

Augsburg, Religious Peace of, 3020, 
3(533. 3(507 

Augurs, Etruscan, 1644 
—in robes, 1751 
—Roman Colleges, 1750, 1751 
—in Home, 1053 
Augusta Emerita : sec Merida 
Augustales, duties of, 2003 
Augustan Age, art in, 1019, 1920 
—Latin literature in, 1888,1890 03 
—metal working in, 1939,1040, IV4 1 
—sculpture in, 1892 
Augusta Trevirorum; see Treves 
August!, title of Roman emperor, 197S 
Augustin I (of Mexico), 4324 
Augustine, S.. of Canterbury, inlio 
duces Christianity, 2271,2327 , 2445 
Augustine, S., of Hippo, 2324, 2327 
—asceticism and, 2333 

City of God, 1898, 2223, 2325, 3021, 
3022 

—Confessions, 2325, 2333 
—Mnnichaelsm, 2309, 2333 
—medieval importance, 3017 
—Platonism, 2097, 22*24 
—Punlc-speaklng bp. appointed, 1999 
—ridicule of lloman gads, 1909 
—Trinity, conception of the, 2336 
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August in ians 


Augustinians: sea Austin Canons *, 

Monastic Orders 

Augustus, Roman emperor, IS 11, 
1843-49, 1802-78,1083 
—adoption by Caesar, 1789 
—altar with lares, 1876 

-of peace, 1862, i860, 1900, 1919, 

2241 

—and army, 1718-20, 1800 
—cameos, JSia, 1938, If) ill 
—conquests, 1841, 1870-71 
—consolidation of empire, IOC) 

—-n mvned by Fortunn, 80 S 
—deification and wo]ship, 1848,1870-77 
—Inmily, 1810-17 
—feminine influence under, 3980 
—Flaminiun Way impiovements, 

2038 U 

—ns imperator, 397, 808, 1818 
--inlllienee on elections, 1807 
—Mark Antony, and 1791-93 
—military tactics, 1729-30 
—peace aims, 1809, 2227 
—political LuBlanumt, 1872 
—as Pontifex Maximus, 408, 1865 
—portraits, 1701,1745-16, 1864, 1865 , 
1920 , 1025, 1910 
—prayer to the Kates, 1710 
—religious organization, 1753 
—Republic restored by, J 803 
—social reforms, 1808, 2001-3 
—succession problem, 1789,1818,1873 
—superstitious, 1902 
—temple built by, 1753,1758 
—Tiberius, adoption of, 1848 
-Troy rebuilt, 800 

—Vergil and llurnco praise, 1890-91 
Augustus II of Saxony (tho Strong), 
becomes King of Poland, 3754 
—death, 3885 

— deposed from Polish throne, 8702 
—portrait, 3885 

—restored to Polish throne, 3703 
Augustus III of Saxony, accession, 3885 
—allied with Austria, 3893 
—death, 3011 

—married d, of Joseph I, 3884 
Aulio Council, 3588 

Aulus Plautius, Roman commander, 
1854 

Aurangzib, 3772 , 3771, 3775 

— fatal ambition, 3798 

—imprisons Shall Johan, 3775 
—Mogul empire under, 3753 
'—receives an embassy, 3777 
—sefzcB the throne, 3777 
Aurelian, emperor, 2119-20, 2123 
—Paul of Samoaata and, 2332 
—portrait, 2119 

—Rome's walls built by, 2110, 2120 
Aureolus, Roman, rebellion, 2118 
Auras, mountain range, 1173 
Auriga: see Charioteer 
Auriga aci an Period, burial, Grotto des 
Enfant s, 217 

-cave-dwellings, 14 4, 250 

-charm from mammoth tusk, 250 

-diagrammatic plate ,/.a 220 

-engravings, 198, 254 , 25S-59 

-(lint tool, 27, 37 

— — iu Italy, (>12 

—* —ivory carvings, 215 

-regional chronology, 220 

-sculpture, 253 

-skull, 209 

-statuettes, 19S, 200 

Aurora, Russian ship, in Bolshevik 
revolution, 4053 

Ausonius, poet, style, 1898, 2224 
Auspices, 1043, 1644 

tiea also Augurs; Divination 
Austen, Jane, as aid to history, 14 
Austerlitz, battle of, 4098, 4100, 4180 
—meeting of emperors after, 4189 
—torchlight dance on eve, 1441 
Austin Canons, foundation, 2050, 3419 

— —medieval reforms, 2284, 2285 
Austin Friars, habit, 2280 

-organization of, 2284 

Australia, nil-white, 320 
—Altald system, 106 
—annexed by Gfc. Britain, 3010, 4110 
—colonisation of, 411, 4598 
—Commonwealth proclaimed, 4612 
—discovery of gold in, 4393 


Australia—coni, 

—dominion status, 411 
—economic history, 393 
—pficct of trade winds, 330 
—fauna, 131 

—Federal Commonwealth (map), 4608 
—Germans and zinc mines, 4089 
—isolation, 209 
—navy of, 1024 
—penal settlement, 4598 
—politieal development, 4G11 
—post-Cretaceous, 109 
—socialist movement in, 4989, 4993 
Australian Aborigines, and ape, 108 

-boomerangs, 210, 277 

-bull-roarer, 299 

-ceremonial objects, 300 

-club, 276, 277 

-cranial capacity, 150 

-il re-making, 285, 280 

-Gov. Davey’R proclamation, 4609 

-hunting life, 210, 212 

-mu mini Heat ion practised, 209 

-mystical side, 293 

-parrying-Htlcks, 288 

— —practices, 210, 212 

-primitive implements, 210, 271, 

272, 275 

-ami piimitivo man, 169, 174, 195, 

209, 31L 

-singing, 294 

-spear thrower used by, 249, 279 

-totemism, 210, 212 

-‘ wurlcy,* primitive shelter, 288 

Australian Commonwealth Aot, 4012 
Australopithecus : see Tamms Ape 
Austrasia, development of, 2190 
—separation from Neustnisia, 2500 
—under Franks, 2209 
Austria, annexes Bosnia, 4578 
—Battlo of Sompaeh, 3090, 3091 
—excluded from Zollvereiu, 4379 
—expel Jed from Germany. 3014 
—financial collapse, 4910 
—France declares war oil (1792), 4171 
—Italy declares war on (1915), 1750 
—and League of Nations, 4921) 

—Napolcouic allied slate, map, 412 
—persecution of Protestants in, 3027 
—post-war tuberoAilosls, 4900 
—revolution in, 4307 
—signs armistice (1918) 4784 
—Socialism in, 4088, 4992 
—war with Turkey (1710), 3880 
Austrian Succession, War of, 3880 

-map illustrating, 389S 

Autocracy, in Brandenburg under 
Frederick William, 3750 
—in Greece, 1110 
—national spirit and, 3005-17 
—in Russia, 3701, 3919, 3921, 4375, 
4039-10 

--ltlth cent., 3481 

—of Bopfchnlus Soverus. 1979 
—In 8ielly under Frederick U, 2842 
—when justified, 1110 
Autolycus, of Pitane, astronomer, 1480 
Autun, cathedral, 2869 
Avaricum, Roman siego of, 1731-2 
Avars, tribe, eoiiquer Hungary, 3148 
—decline of power, 2477 
—defeat by Pepin and Charlemagne, 
2418, 3L47 

-Eastern Empire, 2272, 2-470 

—in Europe, 2270, 3147 
—meanings of name, 2477 
—origin, 2200 

—Slav alliance and fusion, 2470-8 
Avebury, mcgalithic circle, 624, 625 
Avempaeo, philosopher, teachings, 3292 
Avenzoar, physicians in CYirdovn, 3290 
Avernus, lake, naval harbour, 2034 
Averroas, Arabian physician, 15Ufi, 3202 
—at Khalifa African court, 3391 
—medieval importance, 3017 
—text book in Italian univa., 2533 
A versa, Italy, Norman contro, 2015 
Avery, Captain, pirate, 3817 
Avestft, Zoroastrlan scriptures, 038, 
2307 

Aviation, Leonardo’s treatise, 3233 
—war-time progress, 4780 
Avicenna, Arab, physician, 1500, 2535 
—medieval importance, 3017 
Avidius, Cassius : sea Cassius Avidius 


Babylon 


Avignon, papacy at, 2995, 3004, 306G 
—papal Palace and walla, 3062 
Avitus, proclaimed emperor, 2208 
Axayacatl, Aztec ruler, 3305, 3373 
Axe, Aryan, 906 
—Bronze Age, 911-2 
—double, Minonn, 003, 607, 708 

-Fitruscan parallel, 1155 

—of Egyptian hunter, 483 
■—Ucv manic, 1219, 2221 
—hand (bouclicrsO Cholleaii, 146, 189, 
214 

—from lake dwellings, 268 
—Scythian, plate 927 
—stone, ancient and modern, 271 

-from Ci etc, 591 

—Trojan, Pnuubian connexion, 859 
Ay, k. of Egypt, 000, 667, 74,8, 751 
—hymn to A ton, 747, 748 
—married Akhnutori'a muse, 751 
Ayaoucho, Bolivar's victory at, 4324 
Ayazeen, Lion’s rock, 1002 
Ayealia, Mahomet's wife, 2315, 2319 
Aylosford, Kit’s Doty House, 620 
—pit graves, 1512. 1520, 1521 
Ayub, Afghan lender, 44(1!) 

Ayyubid : sea Eyubkl 
Azcapotzalco, AzIcgh and, 3302 
Azerbaijan, League of Nations applica¬ 
tion, 4D2I) 

—Seljuk tomb, 2785 

Azilian Period, cave-dwelling, 144, 205 

-chronology, 220 

-end of great hunters, 017 

— — pebbles, 265 

Aziru, tiu* Amorlte, 000-07 

Azores, 317, 3530 

Azov, ceded to Peter tho Great, 3754 
—mind to Turks, 3703 
—Peter the Great at siege, 3701 
Aztec, civilization and life, 3360-77 
—conquest of Mexico, 470, 3302-05 
—dress, 3374, 8375 
—lire making, 280 

—writing of, 36, 1004, 1065 : see aha 
Aztec Art., MSN,, below 
Azteo Architecture, 3375-70 

--temples 3363, 3365 

Azteo Art, 3370 

-MRS., 3361-65, 3309, plate f.p. 

3371, 3371-75 

-metal work, 3376 

-mosaic, plate f.p. 3370 

-pottery, 3370, 3377 

-sculpture, 3360, 3360-68. 3370 

Aztoc Empire, 3304, 300L-77 
Azteo Religion, 3364-69, 3370 

B 

Bn, In Egyptian reunion, M3 
Baal, ill lied to Bel, 333 
—Bus represented ns, 1021) 

—In Caiman, 822 

—idcntllloatiou with Yallweh, 050 
—iBVIiolltibli loenl ROiIh, (M0 
—woruhlp hy Omri, 820 
Baalbek, temples lit, Mill 
Bnnl-Hnrann, (liirthnglnlan (foil, 1020, 
1022, 1(124-1(12(1 
—Identity with Saturn, 1082 
Bnal-Molooii, 1’hnunlcla.n Rod, 1022 
Bnnlsiiloo the Rnb, aarcopliugus, 1021 
Bnnsha, assassinated Niulab, 819 
Bnbnr, Mosul emperor, 2830, 3300-07, 
3100-07 

—founded Mogul line, 31(17, 3170 
—receiving deputation, 3733 
—victory at, l’anlpat, 3107, 3170 
Baba Tahir, poet, 2701 
Babel, Tower of, in Babylon, 010 

-Jhmluk’B lower, 528 

-reconstruction, 508 

-significance of 221, 303, 528 

-temple of Naim, Iiorslppu, 560 

Babeuf, Gracchus, 71-1.1 

-and communism, -1079 

Babies’ bottles, 500 n.a., 1237 
Babington, Sir Anthony, plot against 
Elizabeth, 3555 
Babiri, Papuan tvlbo, 211 
Babylns, of Antioch, death, 2180 
Babylon, city, 945, 9*7-23, 050-58 
—captured by Miirsil X, 730 
—conquest by Alex, the Gl,, 1407 
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Barbados 


Babylon— cont. 

—degeneration of social life, 1109 
—Gates of I&htur, 940, 951-53, 955-57 
—In Hammurabi's days 508, 572-84 
—HiCtite sack, 420 
—-iRiael'q culture derived from, 813 
—Jerusalem destroyed by, 1043 
—Kiwr, S. citadel, 950, 958 
■—TCassile dynasty at, 434 
—Miiiduk'.s lcm[ile (E-sagila), proces¬ 
sional way, 670, 051 , 958 

-(E-temen-an-ki), 628, 56S, 940 

—Nebuchadrezzar's palace, 950-53, 
956-58 

—Nln-Makli, temple, 1112 
—Persian conquest, 1080 
—zeligiauB ascendancy, 524 
—Sennacherib’s sack, 400, 883 
—stele of Tcshub from, 727 
—Tiglutli-Plloaer I’s entry into, 670 
Babylonia, allmnro with Amcnhotep III. 
005 

-with Aramaeans, 87.3 

-with The tinned IV, 604 

—amusements, 581 
—Arab-Alpine bleed in, *157 
—boundaries, 420 
—burial methods, 534 
—cities as onlinputs of tiude, 453 
—commercial interests in, 875 
—conflict with Adud-nirarl, 87C 
—conquest of Assyria, 015 
—Cyclades, inlluence on, 168 
—Cyrus' conquest of, 1139 
—Darius the Grout and, 401 
—dependence on Assyria, 607, 870 
—dress iu earliest, 614, 534-5, 510-11 

-in Hammurabi's age, 672, 575 

—formation, 455 
—Hammurabi, in days of, 5G7-SS 
—history, 875, 881, 045 * 

—bauso-plnnmng in, 532 
—lnter-elty quarrels in, 459 
—Jews inlluenccd by, 1045 
—kingship in, 355, 431, 434, 535, 5M, 
573, 017-8 
—maps, 155, 871 

—marriage laws and customs, 370, 570 
—nascent communities of, 430, 453 
—organized religion in, G3S 
—Palestine subject to, 809 
—priestly polities, 461 
—records, antiquity & wealth, 453,450 
—revolt against Assyria, 831 

-TnkulLI-NJmirta, 073 

—rise and fall of empire, plate f.ji , 102 
—Kcmltlc-Sumeriun civilization in, 450 
—sink-drain, religious use, 531 
•—slave status in, 458, 525, 574 
•—Sumerian: sec Jvish; Sumeria ; Ur 
—superstitions, modern nnalogics, 340 
—Tiglath-Pllescr III. dealings with, 884 
—trade with Cyprus, 010 
—uninfluenced by Egypt, 1007 
—urban life in, 520 

See also Assyria ; Babylon 
Babylonian Architecture, 950-3, 057-8 

-hotisc, 670, 671 

-at TCish, 515 

-Marduk temple, 568-69 

Sec also Assyrian Architecture ; 

Sumerln; Ur 

Babylonian Art, enamelled tiles, plates, 
053, 050 

-metal work of, 535 

-no inlluence on Palestine, 811 

-sculpture, 572-73, 575 , 685, 076 

--seals, 537, 580, 587 

See also Assyrian Art; Sumerian 

Art: Ur 

Babylonian Literature, 539, 045, 971-2 
Babylonian Religion, conception of the 
world, 071, 075 ^ 

• -Creation legends, 074 

-divine bull of, 612 

-household gods, 540 

--influence oil Assyrians, 045 

• -model liver for divination, 351 

-status of god in, 045 

-auu god, 640 

-views of death, 649 

Babylonians, cuneiform script, 725 
—early writing, 36, 518 
—inventions, 977 
—voyages, 1011 


Bacchanalia, in Home, scandal and 
suppression, 1715, 2180 
Bacchanalian conspiracy, 180,1 


—propagation of rites in Italy, 1710 
—sexual nte.% 3259 
—visiting a tragic poet, 1892 
Bach, John Sebastian, portrait, 3957 
Bach, Wilhelm Friedemann, organ 
concerto, 4310 

Backboned animals, emergence of. 43, 
93, 97, 98 

Backgammon (tables), Middles Aces, 
3446 

Bacon, de, family, monumental brass 
2928, 2029 

Bacon, Francis, impeachment, 3070 

-on observation in medicine, 3339 

-portrait, 3JJ7 

-Renaissance A modern spirit, 3333 

-scientific method, 3.S23 

Bacon, Nathaniel, rebellion, 1022 
Bacon, Roger, cxpcrhimnls, 3810 

-imprisonment, 3339 

-inlluence on Rciiahsawe, 3222 

-scientific methods, 50 b) 

Bacteriology, new science, 5051 
Bactria, Alexander’s eutiqucst, 14S3 
—conquest by Hsning*nu, 1981, 2100 
—culture shown by coins, 1191, 1491, 
1495 

—decay of. 1704 

—early independence, 1490, 1191 
—Greek column at Bestmgar, 1505 
—Hellenism in, 1490-91 
—medieval importance, 2912 
Bactrians. invasions into India, 1704 
—tribute to Xerxes, 1110 
Badari, settlement of, 181 
Badarian Culture, in Egypt, 37, 461 
—■—pottery, 37, 38 
Baden, German ship sunk, 4853 
Baduila : sec Totila 
Bagdad, Abbasid times, 2531-33 
—caravan, mosque and shop at, 13 th 
cent., 2531-33 

—founding and importance, 2531, 2532 
—Gate of the Talisman, 2823 
—houses resemble those of Ur, 582 
—Inauguration of k. Pcisal, 4612 
—learning centre, 2535 
—libraries destroyed by Mongols, 2785 
—occupied by British (1017), 4772 
—Palestine subject to, 811 
—Seljuks in, 2782 
—siege by Hulagu, 2821, 2824 
—view from air, 454 

Sec also Arabic Culture ; Irak 
Bagdad Railway, authorisation, 45G5 
Baghdur, barbarian chief, 21UU 
Bagpipes, ancient origin, 296 
—the Devil’s Reformation, 3355 
—medieval, 2964 

Bahadur Shah, in Indian Mutiny, 3703 
-portrait, 3709 

Bahlol Lodi, Delhi empire revival, 3123 
— —reign, 3170 

Bahmani Dynasty, founding, 2993, 3123 
Bahrain V, Gur, 2311 
Baibars, sultan, 2827 , 2832 
—defeat of Mongols, 2822 
—Jerusalem held by, 2S27 
Baillou, Guillaume de, epidemic theory, 
3114 

Bailly, Jean S„ mayor of Paris, 4161 

-- —president of National Assembly, 

4158, 1159 

Bain, Alexander, and the association 
school, 4582 

Bairam Kban, regent for Alcbar, 3767 
Bajazet, Ottoman ruler, 2991 
—European advance, 3008 
—prisoner of Tamerlane, 3121 
Baji Rao Peshwar, defeated by nolkar, 
4449 

Baker, Sir George, on seasonal colic, 
5044 

Bakers, Babylonian, 582 
—Egypt, models, 355, 560 
—republican Rome, 1822 
—Roman memorial, 1823 
Bakery, Grande Encyclopedic, 4128 
Balaclava, battle of, 4374 
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Bala limestone, laid clown, 95 
Balas, aid asked by Leontiu3, 2257 
Balban, ruler in India, 2833 
Balbinus, emperor, 2111 
Balboa, Nunez de, in Darien, 3537 
Baldwin I, of Jmwilein, 2651, 275U 
—in Edcssa, 2052, 2798 
Baldwin II, of Jerusalem, 2654 
Baldwin III, ot Jeriir'iilem, 2654, 2741. 
2742 

Baldwin IV, of Jerusalem. 2742 
Baldwin V, of Jerusalem, 2742 
Baldwin, Stanley, British premier, 4391, 
4892 

-on Greece, 402 

-and Locarno Pact, 4032 

—• —tariff reform pledge, 304 
Balearic Islands, (Arthagluians hi, 1633 

-liirateb in, 3su2 

-ri-.i’s expedition against, 2755 

-Sai.icens driven out, 2s>27 

-talnyots, 614 

Balfour, Lord, on applied science, 4791 

-signs Peace Treaty, 1375 

Balkan League, formation, 4581 

Balkan Mountains, 1983 

Balkan Ponimula, broad-heads in, 22S 

-Bronze Age inhabitants 1031 

-changes, 1878-1914, 4581 

-Illyrian imasion, 037, 902 

— —nationalism dominates economics, 

300 

-Slav migration into, 2475, 2477 

-Turkish conquest, effects of, 410 

Balkan War, second, rulers In, 4582 
Ball, John, priest, and Wat Tyler, 3099 
Balia Giacomo, Centrifugal Voice 5050 
Ballantrae, pillow lava near, 95 
Ballarat, gold discovered at, 4009 
Ball games, Egypt, playing at, 55b, 555 

-Galen’s treatise on, 1327 

-Greek, ancient, 1317, 1319 

-religious associations, 354 

Ballista, cannon’s origin from, 2050 
Balmacedn, president uf Chile, 4331 
Baltic Civilization, early, 2516 
Baltic region, amber trade, 239 

-commercial centre, medieval, 2899 

-ice age, 2214 

-medieval German tuwns, 3050 

-'Neolithic trade with Adnatic, 619 

— —post-war states, 4880 
Baltimore, rioting in (1877), 4516 
Baltimore, Lord, founded Maryland, 

4907 

Baluchistan, Alexander in, 1109, 1446 
Balzac, Honore, Dickens compared 
with, 4512 

Bandi, court painter of Akbar, 3760 
Baner, Johann, at Brcitcnfeld, 8843 

-succeeds Bernard of Saxo-Weimar, 

3653 

-at Wittstock, 3053 

Bangor Abbey, Ireland, early school, 
2079, 2081 

Banking, .ancient methods, 1550-52 
—concentration, 5000 
—Greek, 1550-1 

—and industrial enterprises, 4997 
—Italian, medieval, 2897, 2899 
—Knights Templars, 2897 
—medieval, 2807 
—Roman, 2134 
—in U.S.A., reforms, 4725 
Bank-note, Carthaginian 1641 

-Ming, 3506 

See also Assignats ; Currency 
Bankside, Southwark, 3558 
Bannockburn, Battle of, 2990 
Bantia, Oscun inscription from, 1807 
Bantry Bay, British licet defeated, 3748 
Bantu Peoples, 3393-97 

-crafts of, 234 

-hereditary kingship, 235 

-land rights. 236 

-languages, 321-25, 327, 3390 

-moderate long-beads, 227 

-political system, 16th cent., 3396 

-religion, 3396 

-use and origin of word, 3305 

Sec also Kaffirs 

Banu Kasi, origin and history, 3207 
Banu Nadir, Mahomet at siege of, 2371 
Baptism, early Christian, 2175 
Barbados, granted to E. of Carlisle, 3809 



Barbarians 


Belgrade 


Barbarians, invade Italy, 2201, 2205 
—northern, history of, 2211-22 
—Home's struggles against, 2201, 2205, 
2 210, 2232 

-vanishing hostility to, 2225 

See altiu Uoths; Huns; Ostrogoths; 
Teutons; Vandals 
Barbarossa (corsair): see Urn] 
Barbarossa, Frederick: see Frederick 
Bnrbui ossa 

Barbary, attack on pirates 3315 
—corsairs of, 3400, 3N04 
—horse early domesticated, 312 
See iilrn Algiers 

Barbusse, Henri, communist, 5073 
Barcelona, county nt, position, 2017 
Barcelona, League of NalioiH at, 403) 
Barclay, Alexander, ‘ Eclogues," 51 A’A 
——■'’ Ship of Fools/ 3180 
Barclay de Tolly, Michael, llnssiun 
loader, 410,5 

Bardas, uncle of emp. Michael, 2425 
Bardi, Florentine house, Edward JIT of 
England ami, 3058 
Bards, Gaulish, 1514 
—itinerant, early, 2050 
—Teutonic, 2213 
Bar Hill, Roman relics, 2116 
Bari, Italy, By win tine capital, 2092 
—cathedral, 270i 

-William l and 11 of Sicily In, 2095 
Barillon, French ambassador, 4003 
Barker, Granville, plays, 5015 
Burkiyaruk, 2792 
—Nizam ui-Mulk'n bimpnrt, 2790 
Bar Kokhba, revolt ot, 1058, 1901 
Barlaam and Josaphat, story of, 1500 
Barley, early culllvnl,ion, 21H 
-ill Egypt, ancient, 402, 488 
—In* Mesopotamia, 513 
—spread to Uhiua, 110 
Barmecide Family, 2112 
Barnes, E. W., Up., on religions doubt, 
1800, 4808 

Barometer, invented by Torricelli, 382G 
Barons, medieval, 2007- 08 
—castle importance, 2008 
—judicial combat, 2007 
—in Norman England, 2723 
—tallage, 2072 

Barons’ Wars, in England, cause, 2830 

-iniluoneo on government, 2828 

Baron, Tomb of the, 1101) 

Baroque architecture, 15.55, 3070 
Barrage, creeping, at Mnmcfcz, 4708 
Barramunda : sea Ceratodus 
Barranoo de Valltorta, cave-paintings, 
plate, 201 

Barras, head of Directory, 4091, 1140 
—and women, 41-18 
Barrekub, in Ilttttlc relief, 730 
Barrel vault, Gothic adaptation, 2809 

-Roman, 2032-33. 2800 

Barrow Tombs, 033, 034, 030 
— —Scythian, 930, 031 
Barry, Mme. du, portrait, 3008 
Barter, in ancient Egypt, 701 
—Bronze Age, 909, 937 
—primitive man, 292 
Barton, Bridgewater Canal at, 1313 
Baruch, Apocalypse of, 1900 
Barysphero, inner shell of earth, 79 
Basasiri, conflict with Tughril, 2782-3 
Basawan, court painter of Moguls, 3770 
Basoinet, helmet, 2028, 2929, 2030 
—men-at-anna wearing, 2048 
Basedow, Johann Georg, educational 
system, 3053 

Basel, Council of, anti-papal charnel or, 
3138 

-monastic reforms, 2285 

Bashpa, Mongolian alphabet of, 1002 
Basil I, emperor, 2425, 2498 
—campaign against Saracens, 2498 
—navy strengthened, 2020 
Basil II (Bulgnrocfconus), emperor, 
2511-12, 2513 

—Bulgarian conquest, 2478, 2612, 
2513, 2029 

Basil III of Russia, llerbcrstain nm- 
ba—tdor under, 3923 
Basil, $., rules for monas(deism, 2276 
Basil, eunuch chancellor, slaves and 
retainers, 2029 

Basil, son of Timothy, Cossack, 3924 


Basilica, 2801, 2881 
—Christian typo and origin, 2185 
—pru-ChrisUan, 2184 
Basiliscus, emperor, defeat of ilcet 
commanded by, 2203 
—Zeno and, 2209, 2255 
Baskerville, John, type designs, 3195 
Basket-work, American, early tribes, 
2570, 2571, 2573, 2000 
—on Ammtiau pottery, 38 
—on Cretan bowl, 408 
—i‘illoiont utensils of, 287 
Basque Language, 800, 807 

-localisation, map, 321 

-unknown origin, 324 

Basquos, religious fanaticism, 3082 
Basra and Bagdad Railway, 4505 
—cap! ured by British, 4754 
Bassoin, Treaty of, 4449 
Bastarnao, Teutonic tribe, 2212 
Bastille, storming of, 4079, 4081, 4140 
Basutoland under imperial govt., 4023 
Batavian Republic compelled to side 
with Napoleon, *1188 

-proclamation, 1090 

Bath, in 18th century, 4264 
—Gorgon head from temple, 2151 
—introduction in Pump Room, 4254 
—Roman aim, 2147, 2151 
Bathing, mixed, in Roman times, 2010 
Bathori, Stephen, Polish leader, 3921 
Baths, ancient, at Aklictatnn, 085 
—at Cnosaus, 701 
—Mycenaean, at Tiryns, 781 
—Ommiml, Jvusseir Amr.i, 2530 
—In pre-Aryan India, 451 
—Roman, 2015, plate 2020, 2021, 
2151 

Battalion of Death, women soldiers, 
375, 4953 

Battering-rams, Assyrian, 883 
—Norman, 2010 
Battle: we Army ; Warfare 
Battle-axo, Egyptian infantry, 081 
—evolution of, 287, 288 
—Mlnoan, 607 

Battle-oruiser, H.M.S. Lion, 4831 
Battledore and Shuttlecock in 18th 
century Germany, 3052 
Battleship, Lino of, Great War, 4831 
See Navy ; Ships; Warships 
Batu, Mongol chief, 2850 
—Khanate in Caspian, 2817 
—Russian eoiuiuests, 2859 
Batwa, tomb, mehiteotuml Bfcyle, 3170 
Ban, marriage with Ninurta, 043 
—Sumerian goddess, 530, 048 
Bauor, Dr. Otto, and nationalisation, 
4902 

Bau-Gala, priestesses of, 580 
Bavaria, agrarianism, 5072 
—elector made king, 4191 
—quarrel over succession, 3913 
Baxter, Riohard, oil Cromwell's troops, 
3727 

— —on Edgehill, 3723 

-oil Puritanism, 3716 

-portrait, 3716 

Bayard, cliitoau, tapestry, 872, 873 
Bayeux Tapestry, Conan II at Dimin, 
2610 

—•—episodes in Conquest, 2508 

-Harold hunting, 2010 

-Norman armour, 2607, 2927 

-Norso ship of Normans, 2604 

-■William’s castle at Hastings, 2714 

Bazaar, in Babylonia, 581 
—in Bagdad, 2531 , 2532 
Bazaine, General, in Metz, 4385-86 
Beaohy Head, French defeat British 
fleet, 3748 

Beaconsfleld, Earl of, 4397 

— —and Cyprus, cartoon, 4554 

-ancl Fraucliiso Reform, etc., 302-3 

-Imperialism,- 397 

-social reform, books, 4405 

— —statuette, 4306 

-and Suez Canal sharcB, 4557 

-and Trade Union law, 392 

Beads, materials, ano. Egypt, 358-9,489 
—necklaces, Phoenician, 1G40 
Beagle, Voyage of the, 311 
Beaker, Anglo-Saxon, 2458 
—four types, 033 
—German and English, 31 


Bear, cults, past and present, ISO , 192 
—-diawing of. Toy j at, 25S 
—in England, 31, 136 
—Magdalenlan clay model, 251 , 252 
—sacred to Aurignaci/inH, 250 
Beat baiting in Elizabethan limes, 3558 

-by English bulldogs, 2002 

Beard, Babylon, royal privilege, 535 
—Carthage fashion, 1617, 1618 
—false, Egyptian, 485, 489, 548 
—Hadrian, ill’st cmp. to wear, 1025-20 
Bear Garden, Southwark, 3558 
Boatrioe do Valois, w. of Matthias, 3157, 
3150 

Beatty, Sir David, 4831, 4813 
Beau, meaning of word, 4212 
Beauharnais, Eugene de, married k. of 
Bavaria’s daughter, 4191 

-—portrait, 4000 

-viceroy in Italy, 40SO, 4099 

Beauharnais, Josephine de: see Jose¬ 
phine, cm]) rcss 
Beaumaris Castle, 3421 
Beauty, Greek Ideas, 1190, 1320 
—human body in Greek art, 1327, 1332 
—modern ideas, 1329, 6023: see also 
Modernism 

—primitive appreciation, 293 
Beauvais Cathedral, 2874, 2885. 2887 
Bebel, August, German socialist, 4086 
Boc, imman!cry, 26LI 
Bocoaria, Cesaro, Marches© do, on 
prison reform, 4076, 4125 
Beohe, Abbot, execution, 3107 
Boohuanaland, and Union of South 
Africa, 4623 

Beoket, S. Thomas, assassination, 2741 

-carving, Exeter Cathedral, 2881 

-llonry JI’s e.oniliet with, 2739 

-vestments, 2740 

Beokford, William, and Fonbhlll Abbey, 
4305 

Bede* Vonerable, 2300 

-EceleslasUcal History, 2455 

ns-picture of Edwin's court, 2459 

Bedford, John, d. of, 3129, 3132 

-Joan of Arc and, 3131 

Bedroom, in Heroin Ago, 841 
BodB, four-poster, 3441, 3442 
—in Heroic Age, 812 
—from Ilian's tomb, 701 
—llitli cent., 2721 
—Tutnnkhniiinii's, 0Of) 

Boduius, and Basasirl, 2782-3 
—bringing girts, 547 
—foes of Israel, 813 
—modern ancestors, 511 
Beehivo Tombs, in BneoHa, 785 
— —at Mycenae, 78(1, 782 

-dynasty in Mycenae, 809 

-Etruscan, 1158 

Beer, ancient Egypt, 488, 652 
—Middle Ages, 3442 
—Teutonic races, 2468 
—Tudor, 3444 

Boer, Max, and term ‘ socialism/ 4982 
Beethoven, Ludwig von, classical or 
romantic, 431(1, 1317 
Beggars, Elizabethan, MHO, 3577 
—Netherlands patriots, 34(18, 3170 
Bolmim, Martin, globe, 301, 3,732 
Bekistun, Rock of, sculpt ures, 1000,1120 
Beighton, Henry, and Newcomen's 
engine, 4351 

Beirut, fall of (1913), 478 i 
Bekotaton, sister of Aklmalnn, 745 
Bel: see Enlil 

Bel-nkhe-iriba, grant of land to, 881 
Belem, sacked by Indians, 4329 
Bclesme, House of, cruel deedH, 2609 
Belfort, gap of, importance, 1872 
Belgicn, in Roman Gaul, 1782 
Belgium, aohloves nationality, 3616 
—ilrsb king, 4271 

—Germany violates neutrality, 4688 
—an independent monarchy, 413, 4270 
—invaded by Dutch, 4271 
—post-war reconstruction, 4006, 4910 
—reslatanco to Gormany, 4742, 4745 
—socialism in, 4088 
—Spanish oppression modal, 3470 
Belgrado, besieged by Eligible, 3880 
—captured and lost, 3754 
-ceded to Slgismiind, 3124 
-Hunyadi’s defence, 2150 
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Bel-ibni 


Bisharin 


Bel-ibni, king of Babylon, 887 
Edisarms, 2205-67 
—Africa reconquered by, 2202 
—Carthage conquered, 2332 
—Germanic peoples defeated, 2214 
—in Nika revolt, 2297, 221)8 
—portrait, 2200 
—troops, 2304 

—Vandals defeated, 2214, 2205 
—wife of, 2305 

Beil, Alexander Graham, electric tele¬ 
phone, 47 3G 

Bell, Henry, the ‘ Comet,’ 4353 
Bell, Johannes, nigns Peace Treaty, s tS75 
Belle-Isle, French statesman, 3892 
EelleropUon, married king's daughter, 
849 

Eellerophon, Napoleon on, 4109, 

4198 

Bellini, Gentile, painting, festival of 

s. i&irfe, mb 

-porflwiit of Mohammed II, 3124 

-school of, portrait of Doge, 3010 

Bellini, Giovanni, portrait of Doge 
Lorcdano, plate f.p, 3041 
Belloc, Hilaire, 5010, 3017 
Bello Horizonte, capital of Minas, 4331 
Bellona, on lloman coin, 1012 
Bellovaci, coin, 1525 
Bellows, line. Jigypl, 700 
Belly, Jean de, Catherine IT and 
Turkish embassy, 3040 
Belshazzar, son of Nabonidiw, death, 
1080 

—government for father, 1083 
Bern, Hungarian leader, 4370 
Bembo, complexity of character, 3218 
—humanism renounced, 3233 
Benacci, 1st and 2nd Period, in Etruscan 
archaeology, 1152 
Benbow, on a general strike, 4071 
Bfine, Amaury de, pantheism, 3010 

Benedict, S„ 2270, 2500 
—rule of, 2270, 2283 
Benedict, antipopc (1400), 3135, 3130 
Benedict III, pope, denounces Byzan¬ 
tine patriarch, 2425 
Benedict IX, pope, 2773 
—papal chair sold, 2771 
Benedict XI, pope, residence out of 
Home, 2095 

Bouediot XII, pope, monastic reforms 
2285 

Benedict XIV, pope, and Jesuits, 3085 
Benedictines, habit, 2200 
—medieval reforms, 2281, 2285 
—nuns in choir, 3S1 
—organization, 3418 
—reform In France, 2285 

— rule of, 2270, 2283 

Benevento, Duoliy of, conferred on 
papacy, 2505 

•-independence, 2417, 275 L 

-Langobard principality, 2092-3 

-struggles for, 2121, 2125 

Bonevento, Treaty of (ll{>ti), 2005 
Benovontum, Latin colony, 1H07 
—Homan victory near, 1008 
—Trajan’s Arch, 1028 
Bengal, administered by E. India Co., 
4443 

—breaks away from Moguls, 3798 
—partition, 4470 

Benhadad, king of Damascus, 820, 878 

—murdered by Ilazaol, 879 

—war with Shalmaneser, 870 

Benioasim, town, 3207 

Beni Hasan, paintings, plates f.p. 552-3 

-tomb of Arnold, 503, 543, 545 

■-Wall-paintings, 547, 554-65, 557 

Benin, bronzes from, 203, 204 
Benin, Bight of, in Era Mauro’s map, 
3530 

Benjamin, tribe of, Rachel group, 812 
Benjamin, arclibp. of PefcrogracI, shot, 
4071 

Benjamin, of Tudelft, account of 
Palermo, 2701-2 
Bennett, Arnold, 0015/6010 
Bentkam, Jeremy, and constitutional 
reform, 4282 

--philosophy, 4070 

-portrait, 4280 

— —on result of Waterloo, 4279 

— —utilitarianism, 4533 


Bentinck, Lord William, Indian reforms , 
under, 4457 

Benton, Thomas Hart, supporter of 
Andrew Jackson, 4501 
Beowulf Epic, 2450 

-Germanic peoples in, 2212 

-visit to Danes, 2220 

Bcranger, Pierre Jean, political satirist, 
4291 

Berbers, Atlas, characteristics, 228 
—dynasties, culture, 3275 
—dynasty of zealots, 3393 
language range, map 1 *, 324-5 
•moderate long-head, N. Africa, 229 
—present day, 3207 
—in Spain, 3260, 3208 
—Sudan, 3393 
Berengar I, emperor, 2495 
—campaign against Saracens, 2498 
Berengar H, of Italy, made king by 
Otto, 2501 

Berenice, ou Red Sea, 1542 
Bere Regis, church roof, 3495 
Beresford, William Carr, governed 
Portugal, 4257, 4201 
Beresovka, mammoth carcase from, 191 
Bergamo, Philip of, handing hook to 
Queen Beatrice, 3159 
Bergen, Hanseatic buildings 3034-55 
Bergerac, Treaty of, concessions to 
Huguenots, 347U 
Bergson, Henri, philosophy, 5005 
Bering Strait, Dejncv in, 3930 

-entry for early Americans, 2567 

Berkeley, Bp. George, philosophy, 4053 

-portrait, 4048 

-at Rhode Island, 4018 

-on Stoics and Platonics, 1905 

Berkeley, Sir Robert, imprisonment, 
3072 

Berkeley, Sir William, governor of 
Virginia, 4023 

Beriidre, Dom Uramer, on monastiefom, 
2283 

Berlin, 18th century morals in, 3968 
—modern offices, 5035 
—Napoleon in, 4101, 4190, 4191 
—plans for bombing, 4822, 4823 
—revolution (1920), 4910 
—Sicyes on mission to, 4159 
—time of Frederick IT, 3008 
Berlin Congress (1878), 4308 
Berlin Decrees, isssuecl by Napoleon, 
4101 

-Russia and Prussia agree to, 4192 

Berlin, Treaty of (1878), 4398 
Berlioz, romanticism, 4317 
Bermondsey, Tudor wedding at, 3563 
Bermudas, British colony, 3547 
—yellow fever, 3119 
Bernadotte, Jean Baptiste, 4102 
Bernard, Lombard king, 2421 
Bernard, S., of Clairvaux, Cistercian 
leader, 2280 

—opposition to Lothalr, 2091 
—support of Innocent II, 2050 
Bernard, bishop of HUdcshelm, 2503 
Bernard of Chartres, library, 3021 
Bernard of Saxo-Woimar, 3628, 302D 
—crushed at Ndrdlingen, 3596, 3052 
—death, 3597, 3053 
—and League of Heilbronn, 3596, 3052 
—at Liitzon, 3050-51 
—succeeds Gustavus, 3051 
Bernardi, De, seaplane record, 5004 
Bernardino, S„ on irreverence, 3460 
Berne, history, medieval, 3089-90 
Bernini, Giovanni L„ sculpture, 3243 
Berosus, Chaldean priest, 572 
Berri, Charles Ferdinand, Due de, 
assassination, 4200 
Berri, Jehan, Due de, Biblo^of, 3017 
Berry, Duke of, pupil of Fdnclon, 3846 
Bertha, Queen, wife of Efchelbert, 2271 
Berthari, Lombard king, reign, 2351 
Berthier, Alexandre, enters Home, 41S3 
Bertrand, Louis, on Louis XIV and 
Mme. de Montespan, 3995 
Bes, god on chair from Iuaa'a tomb, 101 
—sculptures of, 1029 
—on Tutankhamen's bed, 699 
—worship in Akhetaton, 752 
Besancon, fortress of. 1872 
Besbozhuik, communist paper, 4972 
Besika Bay, Troy’s command of, 854 
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Besnagar, Krishna column, Graeco- 
Bactrian, 1502, 1505 
Besom, ancient Egyptian, 687 
Bessarabia, annexed to Russia, 4554 
Bessarion, Cardinal, codices, 3234 

-rejection of printing, 3188 

Bessus, of Baetria, Alex, the Gt. and, 
140S, 1488 

—murder of Darius III, 1408, 14S7 
Betelgeuze, star, measurement, 02, 64 
Bethel, assigned to Ahaz, 830 
—sanctuary of, 1945 
Bethencourfc, Jean de, exploration in 
Canaries, 3528 ,3529 
Bethlehem, church of Nativity, 195ft 
Betblen Gabor, ally of Frederick of 
Bohemia, 3637, 3638 

-leaves Protestant Union, 3G39 

-makes terms with Emperor, 3640 

-ruler of Transylvania, 3589 

Beth-shan, cult objects from, 823, 833 
—mound of, 810 
—pottery from, 811, 822 
Beth-skemesli, Philistine pottery, Sll 
—statuette of Ashtoreth from, *23 
Betting, in lbth century England, 4227 
Beulwitz, Caroline von, and Schiller, 
3966 

Bewcastle, Anglo-8a\on crots, 2450 
Bozft, Theodore, anil Antony, King of 
Navarre, 334S 
Bhagavad Gita, 2399, 2400 
Bhagvati, portrait of Hunuiyun, 33()7 
Eharahat (Bharhut) Tope, Siiima 
Devata in, 361 

-stupa of Buddha, 1211 

-sculptures from, 1206-11, 1217 

Bhils, an archer, 4456 
Biarritz, Informal conference at, 4380 
Bible, 1 dock-book edition (1470), 3182 
—Armenian translation, 1002 
—Erasmus’ New Testament, 3330,3331 
—first printed, 3185 

-in hlavonic, 3925 

—ground of Reformation, 3355 
—historical value, 13 
—inspiration, 8. Thomas Aquinas on, 
3015 

—Jerome’s translation, 2324 
—Luther’s translation, 3340, 3351 
—Mazarine, or 42 Line, 3185 
—of Oliver Cromwell, 3121 
origin of name, 2105 
in Puritan England, 3503, 35 04 
on sovereignty, 3097 
—translated into Chinese, 1G53 

-into Glagolitic and Gothic, 1062 

-into Slavonic, 1002, 3031 

-into French, 3081 

—value in education, 16 
—Wyclilfe’s translation, 3074, 3075 
Bible-moths, nickname of Wesleys, 
4205 

Biblia Pauperum, block book, 3182 
Bicocca, battle of, arnuebusiers at, 2953 
Biddle, Commodore, m Japan, 4411 
Bidford-on-Avon, Anglo-Saxon relics, 
2458 

—early English armour, 2149 
Bigbury Oamp, Roman capture, 1731 
‘ Big Four,’ at Versailles, 1877 
Bijapur, attacked by Aurangzib, 3778 
Bimetallism, in Frauce, 4138 
—In Japan, 4417 

Binary Systems, of stars, origin, 71 
Bindusara, extent of empire, X587 
—successor of Chandragupta, 1415 
Biography, Trevelyan on, 19 
Biology, ancient Greek, 2070 
—Galen’s influence, 2070 
—a 19th century science, 4527 
Birds, eaten In Babylonia, 572 
—Egyptian symbol of soul, 355 , 363 
—the first, 109, 131 ni 

—netLlng, predynastic Egypt, 484 
—not domesticated, ancient Egypt, 486 
Birds, The, Aristophanes, 1350-7 
Birdwood, General, at Lille, 47 83 
Birkenia, oldest vertebrates, 111, 112 
Birmingham, Ala, lion industry, 4497 
Birrens, Dumfries, Roman fort, 2142 
Birth Control, 17th cent. France, 3992 
Birth Rate, pre-war decrease, 4084 

•-world statistics, 304 

Bisharin, moderate long-head, 229 



Bishops 


Book of the Prefect 


Bishops, Anglican, in America, 4020 
—costume, medieval, 2120 
—in early Church, 2310, 2321 
—medieval functions, 2420, 2753, 2757, 
3422 

—pastoral stall, 11th ccnlnry, 2686 
—-Puritan hatred of, 3717 
Bismarck, Otto von, and Austrian 
friendship, 4300 

-dropped by William II, 1562 

-on Europe in tho ’eighties, 113 

-and German nationalism, 3(511 

—-—poi trait, 4382 

-j resident ot Beilin Cong toss, 4308 

-rise to ]tenver, 1370 

-satne on, 1371 

Bismarck Archipelago, annexed by Ger¬ 


many, 1030 
Bison, in Britain, 130 
—cave-drawings, Niaux, 100 , 255 
—clay model, Tuc d’Auilimliert, 252 
—drawing of dead, with witling, 260 
—hunted in New World, 310 
—prehistoric pain lings, 255,239, plates, 
261-61 r 

Bisticci, Vospasiano, tie, 3218 
Bitbynia, Homan province, 1770-7 
—rimy governor of, 2183 
Bithyninns, and Seventh Troy, 800 
—from Thrace. SOL 
Biton, statue at Delphi, 1527 
Bjarni, Viking, sights Amciiea, 2527 
Bjdru Ironsitlo, 2522-23 
Biackbeard : set i Teach, Edward 
Black Death, 3105-HI 

-elumges after, 3100, 3131, 5155 

-eeommiiu results, 511) 8, 3109, 3131 

-effort on peasants, 2299, 3132 

-end of Middle Ages in W. Europe. 

3129, 3431 

-Arab appearance in Europe, 2915 

Blaokfriors Bridge (1810), pint c/.p. 1210 
Blaok Hole oi Calcutta, 5500 
Black, Joseph, 36,it 
Blackpool Bridge, Homan road at, 2030 
Blaok Sea, barbarian area in time of 
Troy, 855 

-willy trade, 1544 

-Greeks, early visit to, 1540 

Blaok Sea Treaty (1850), 4387 
Blackstone, William, on imperial title, 
398 

— —on legal status of women, 382 
Blaoksfcone Edge, Homan road, 2035 
Bladud, king, Bath founded by, 2151 
Blaew, Willem J., printer, 3200 
Blair, Robert, poems in Germany, 3950 
Blaka, Robert, and British sea power, 

3551 

— —expedition against Tunis, 3800 
-portrait, 3806 

Blaka, William, Illustrations to Night 
Thoughts, 4307 

-The Tygcr, 5025 

Blano, Louis, French socialist, 4140, 
4983 

Blanche of Castile, French queen, 2 S 26 
Blanoo, Cape, 1173 
Blonco, Guzman, Venezuelan, 4334 
Bland-Allison Bill, 4512 
Bleeding, medieval use, 3451 
—in monastic system, 8421 
Blenheim, battle of, H75S. 3750 
Blest, Islands of, medieval belief, 301 
Blimp, Admiralty airship, 4787 
Blinding, in Byzantium, 2033 
Blindman’s Buff, in 1811 i century Ger¬ 
many, 3051 

Bloeli, M., war predictions, 4707, 4800 
Bloekado, British, effect on revolu¬ 
tionary France, 4X39 

-of Germany, 4754,4800, 4834, 4S35 

-continues until 1919, 4007 

Block books, 3181, 3182 
Bloemfontein, captured by British, 4571 
Bloemfontein, Convention of, 4019 
Blois, Chateau de. Renaissance archi¬ 
tecture, 3250, 3252 
Blondel, search for Richard I, 2901 
Blood, Galen’s theory of circulation. 
2078 

—Harvey’s discovery of circulation, 
3829, 5041 

—human and anthropoid reactions, 183 
—substance of life, 350 


Blood feud, Bcduin, 2370 
Bloods, 181 h century society, 4212 
Bloody Sunday, m Russia, 49it 
Bloomsbury Sauare, m 1789, plate f.p. 


4210 

Blowpipe, primitive weapon, 281, 282 
Blacker, Crobhnrd Lobereoht von, 4108 
Blue Beard : see Gillcs de Rais 
Blue and Green factions, timo of 
Justinian, 2290 

Blue-stockings, origin of name, 4210 
Boabdil, king of Granada, kingdom 
signed away to Christians, 2829 
—sword, 3287 

Bondicea, Queen, 1857, 1870, 213L 
—us win i lor, 373 
Boar, emu sing, Tiryns fresco, 786 
—'hunting, cave painting, plate, 202 

-Culydoiiiiin boar, 988 

-Ohosioes 11, 2 W6 

-Romanus 11, 2621 

—painting of, Altamiia, plate, 262 
—tusk fui liclmel, 788 
Boat racing, in undent Greece, 1323 
Boats. Aegean, early, 467 
—ot Amen-Jla, 643 
—Bron/o Ago, 635 
—building, ancient Egypt, 501 
—Egyptian Xll Dynasty, 465 
—evolution, 291 
—model of Nile, 560 
—Neolithic. 201 
—papyrus for making, 660 
—.Sumerian, 51 i 
»SVu also Sliiiis 

Boftz, pillar of Temple, roconstnic., 810 
Bobbio, monastery, 2980 
Boccaooio, Giovanni, Decameron, no- 
eoiint of Blank Death, 3105 

-irleiulship with L’etrarrh, 3221 

-portrait, 322 i 

Boochoris, king ot Egypt, 889 
—name and titles on vase, 1158 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania, coin, 1771 
—siippoit of Jugurtha, 1709 
Bode, J. E., and education, 3950 
Bodhidharma.Buddhistpal rinrch moves 
scat to Clanton, 2100, 2100 
—teaching of (Zen), 2551 
Bodhisattva, llguro of a, 1107 
—head of Chinese, 1503 
—in story of Bavlaam, 1500 
Bodiam Castle, 3121 
Bodin, Jean, Ids Republic, 3000 
Bodkins, SoluUean, 247 
Bodoni, Giambattista, printer, 3190 
Boooti, people, HoUloment, 988 
Boeotia, Athenian attempt to master, 
1242 

-control, 1235 

—beehive tombs in, 785 
—early language, 089 
—founding, 988 
—goddess of, 002 
—potteries, ancient, 1182 
—revolt from Athens, 1230 
—tho state, 1100, 1255 
—statuettes and potsherd from, 002 
Boeotian Loaguo, 1094, 1405 
Boers, Dutch in b. Africa, 4015, 461G 
Boor War : see 8. African War 
Boethus. of Glmlccdon, bronze by, 1675 
Boghaz Keui, 719, 720, 1001 

-centum languages on tablets, 807 

-end of records at, 799 

-formerly Hattusns, 593, 717, 73 9 

— —Ilittltc archives at, 429 

-interpretation of tablets, 593, 722 

-library of tablets, 592, 721 

-rock carving, 717 , 721-22, 728 

-texts, mention of Taroisu, 801 

-W1 nckler's excavations, 591 

Bogota, European culture, 4335 
Bohemia, Czech and Teuton strife, 3077 
—female warriors in, 373 
—fight for liberty, 4308 
—invaded by Frederick the Gt., 3893 
—Protestantism in, 3588 

-persecution, 3020-27 

—Roman traders, 1987 
—round-barrow raco in, 033 
—succession, medieval, 3004 
—Thirty Years’ War, 3030-39 
—'Wydltto In, 3070 


Bohemund I, prince of Antioch, 2054 
—Antioch taken by, 2053, 275)t 
—ill Crusades, 2010, 2(152 
—in Macedonia, 2051 
Bobme, Jakob, mystic, 3622 

— -billuenee on Spencr, 3910 
BolmsJnn, .Sweden, lock cmvmg.s, 635, 

017, 2518 

Boiarilo, Matteo M., 3220 
Boii, tribe, and Rome, L420, 1000, 1003 
Boileau-Desprdaux, Nicolas, and the age 
ot reason, 4304 

-critic ami court historian, 

8S0()-(it 

-■-and Fieneh classicism, 4013 

— j-Giraulou's bust, 4013 

— -on Midheriie, 4010 

Bois-Roymond, Du, physiologisl, 4531 
Bojndor, Cape, rounded by (hi Eanncj, 

3529 

‘ Boke oE Husboiulryo, 1 vignette, 2660 
Bokenranef: see Bocclioris 
Bokhara, early history, 2779, 2780 
—medieval importance, 2911 
—siege, 2350 

Bolan Pass, as Aryan route, 451 
—•—J3iilJ.sh troops in, 1150 
Bolas, hunting weapon, 283 
Boleslav, founder of Poland, 2510 
Bolivar, Simon, 4276 , 4321, 4325 

-defeated by Murillo, 4277 

Bolivia, 4332 
—Chile, war with, 4331 
—early civilization, 2691, 2592 
Bologna, ceded to France, 4093 

— I5lh emit, view, 321J 

—mul Gougnc of Nations, 4920 
—medical schools, 2542 
—Neptune Fountnlu, 2763 
—origin, 171L 
—podcstii’s palace. 2703 
—republic, 2702 
—Roman law, 2L5H 
—'Turns Asinelll, 2702, 3211 
—Torre Garlsenda, 3211 
—Vlllanova settlement, 1153 
Bologna, Francisco of, Italic (ype, 3189 
Bolshevism, 390, 4939-70 
—conforonco of Genoa, 4888 
—In ILungaiy, 4883 
Bomba: see Ferdinand of tho Sicilies 
Bonaparte, Darla, Napoleon’s lather, 
4171), ‘11H0 

Bonaparte, Joromo, at TfougoumoiiL 
4100 

-King of Westphalia, 4L2, 4102 

-portrait, 1101 

Bonaparte, Joseph, ambassador to 
Vatican, 4183 

-files from Madrid, 4192 

-king of Naples, 410 L 

-of Spain, 412, 4080, 4192 

-portrait, 1102 

-talents, 4179 

Bonaparte, Louis, deposed, 4105 

-king of tho Netherlands, 412, 4 101 

Bonaparte, Bonis N. ; see Napoleon 111 
Bonaparte, Lucion, his first wife, 1150 
Bonaparte, Napoleon : see Napoleon i 
Bonaparte, Paulino, by (Innova, as 
Venus, 4036 
Bonapartism, end, 45511 
Bone, Aiuigimelnn period, use, 243 
—dull, PHtdown, 245 
—in Mesopotamia, 513 
—Neanderthal man’s use, 247 
Bouifaoo, S., burial place, 2441 
—and Charles Martel, 2359, 2115 
—at .farrow, 2300 
—martyrdom, 2410 
—missionary work, 2480 
Boniface VIII, pope, 2832, 3001 
—at, conclave of cardinals, 3066 
—conflicts with England and Franco 
2832, 28 to, 3003 
—fresco by Glnlto, 2815 
—issue of OJerieis Lai cos, 2832, 28,321 
—papal supremacy claimed, 2845, 3023, 
3083 

Boniface IX, pope, statue, 408 
Boniface, count of Africa, 2201-05 
Book oE Degrees, Russian, 3920 
Book oE Kells: see ICoils 
Book of the Prefect, Byzantine customs 
in, 2029, 203U 
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Books 


•Bristol 


BookB, early materials, 2165 
—manner of multiplying early, ‘3020 
*—medieval scareiLy, 3020 
•—Kitli cent, making, 3296’ 

See also Printing 

Booksellers, St. Paul's CUurchyd., 3557 
Boomerang, 210, 277, 278 
—lor fowling, Egypt, 184, 518 
Booth, William, founded Salvation 
Army, 4100 

Borcovieium, Hadrian’s Wall, 1722 
Bordeaux, Homan altar, 215 i 
—revolts (1604 and 1074), 3853 
Borden, Sir Robert L., Canadian premiei, 
4011 

Borgia, Cesare, 3234, 3299, 3093 

-da Vinci serves, 3231 

Borgia Family, nationality, 3299 
Borgia, Francis, becomes Jesuit, 3680 
Borgia, Lucrezia, fame as poisoner, 3299 
—pm trait, 337 

Borgia, Rodengo : soe Alexander VI 
Borgognone, Ambrogio, painting of 8. 
Rocll, 3105 

Boris II, liulgai Ian emperor, 2478 
Boris Godunov, 3580, 3920 

-built campanile, Moscow, 3922-3 

-citadel, Smolensk, 392 6 

Borneo, blowpipe making, 2S1 
—cowries ns ornament, 301 
—James Ihooko in, 4020, 4027 
—Kayan long house, 280 
— supers! itions in, 349-51 
Boro Budur, .lava, sculp tines, 2404-5 
Borodino, battle of, 41U5, 4195 
Borrow, Georgo, 14, 4501 

-revived interest in, 5018 

Borsippa, E-Zida on site, 509 

— seat of Nabu, 583 

Bosnia, and Austria, 4555, 4078 
—ilglits Turks, 3121 
Boso, king of Provence, 2493 
Bosporus, early dug-outs on, 2477 
—geological origin, 853 
—a prehistoric Niagara, 400 
—sea wall of Constantinople, 2292 
Bosporus. Kingdom of, coins, 1007 

-relations with Athens, 1544 

-Itomun influence, 1994 

Boss, rise of, U.S.A., 4508 
Bossiiet, J. B., 3837, 3800, 3861 

•-and Mmo. do Montcspan, 3995 

-and Quietism, 3808 

-on revocation of Edict of 

Nantes, 3871 

Boston, Hubs., Fancuil Hall, 1030 
—foundation, 4007 
—Fiunklln horn in, 1018 
—harbour, 1020 
—Old Stare House, 4023 
—Paid Revcrc'a house, 4023 
—War ol Independence, 3907, 4029-30 
Boston Toa Party, 4020 
Bostra, Roman colony, 2057-58 
Boswell, JnmcB, Life of Johnson, 4211 

-at Reynolds’ party, 1210 

-truo historian, 8 

Botany, in Assyria, 972 
—in early Greece, 2070-78 
—nomenclature, 2076-77 
—in 10th cent., 3311 

See also Materia Mrdica; Plants 
Botany Bay, convict settlement, 411 

-in 1788, 4508 

Botha, Hans, Boer leader, 4023 
Botha, Louis, premier of 8. Africa, 4023 

-at Imperial Conference, 4625 

-quells rebellion (1914), 4753 

Bothmer, General, commands Austrians, 
4705 

Bofhwell, F. Stewart, E. of, in witch 
trial, 3259 

Botticelli, Sandro, 3326 
-Adoration of 11 10 Magi, 3139 

— —Iliith of Venus, 3318 

-Coming of Spring, 3318 

-Savonarola’s influence, 3248 

-self-portrait, 3331 

Bouclior: see Axo 

Boucher, Francois, portrait of Mine 
do Pompadour, plate f.p. 3983 
Eouoher de Perthes, Jacques, archaeolo¬ 
gist, HO 

Bouid, Persian family, power, 2511 
Boulaios, meaning of title, 1373 


Bouleuterion, senate house, Roman 
Troy, SG2, 809 

Boulogne, arrival of Sir J. Fiench, 1713 
—Napoleon’s forces at, 4178 
—revolt (1022), 3835 
—Roman lighthouse, 2030 
Boulton, Matthew, watt’s partner, 4352 
Boundaries, Roman rites, 1741 
Boundary Stone, ot Akhnaton, 746 
—Babylonian, 076 

Bourbon, D. of, minister to Louis XV, 
3883 

See aha Antony of Bourbon 
Bourbon Dynasty, France, restoration, 
4259 

See also Louis XIII-XVI; Louis 
XVIII: Louis Philippe, etc. 
Bourbon Dynasty, Sicily, restoration, 
4259 

Bourbon Dynasty, Spam: sea Philip of 
Anjou 

Bourdalone, Louis, eloquence, 3860 
Bourdonnais, La, Fiench admiral, 389G 
Bourgeois, L6on, and Longue of Nations, 
4917, 4920, 4031 
-portrait, 1010 

Bourgeoisie, cla^n of Third Estate, 4114 
—predominant in France, 4153 
Bourges, Hotel do Yillc, 3437 
—Roman siege, 17.11 
Bourg-Molay, Jacques de, binned 3060 
Bournemouth, fossil palm from, 109 
Bouvines, Battle of, 2747 
Bow, Andamanese, 280, 281 
—Aztec use, 3302 
—of Bushmen, 280 

-musical instiument, 290 

—in Capbian paintings, 201, 202, 251 
—composite, 270 
—Egyptian, 4S3, 501 
—in Heroic Age, 846 
—invention, 279 
—Irish, 3013 

—Palaeolithic paintiugs, 201, 202 , 378 
—prehistoric, 45, 201, 251, 278, 279 
—Russian, 3023 

Bowes, Jerome, in Moscoiv, 3923 
Bow Street, London, in 1777, 4215 
Bow Street Runners, institution, 4215 
Boxer Rising, In North China. 4500 

-Shantung, 4001, 4002, 4003 

Boxing, ane. Greece, 1310, 1322, 1325 
—in 18th century England, 4227 
—Greek prize-fighter, 1323 
—Minoan Boxer Vase, 7GO 
Boyle, Robert, and atomic theory, 3831 
Boyne, Battle of the, 3717 
Brabant, commerce, 2898 
Brabant, Siger de, condemned, 3010 
Bracciolini, Poggio, classical EtudicB, 
3321 3322 

Bracelet, of Egyptian queen, 489, 554 
—Etruscan, 1103 
—Hint, evolution of, 273 
—Gaulish, 1517 
—Hallstatt period, 0 39 
—Illyrian, 910 
—Persian, 1131 
—Trojan, 860 

Brachiopod, Cambrian Period, 94 
Braohycephalie : see Broad-heads 
Bradfleld College, Greek theatre, 1565 
Bradford, William, Pilgrim Father, 4006 
Brailford-on-Avon, Saxon church, 2409 
Braddook, General, blunders, 4025 

-defeated by French, 3807 

Bragadin, Marcantonio, 3047 
Brahe, Tycho, astronomer, 3340, 3341, 
3825 

Brahma, the Creator, holy city of, 2394 
Brahmagupta) astronomer, 2400 
Brahmana, ritual elaboration, 1200 
Brahmanism, 2399-2400. 

—Buddhism influenced by, 2393, 2397 
—caste system, 2303-4, 2390-7 
—doctrines, 1200, 1209 
—mantras in, 2394 
Brahmans, 237, 453, 2394 
—Francis Xavier on, 3092 
—occupations for, 2405 
Brahma, Johannes, portrait, 4326 
Brain, anthropoid and human, 156, 
108, 182 

—Erasistratus on, 2005 
—Herophilus’ theory, 2004-5 
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Brain— coni. 

—Pithecanthropus, 155-50, 158 
—structure and functions, 307 
Bramah, Joseph, locks and presses, 4353 
Brandenburg, 2499, 3587, 3980 
—under Great Elector, 3601, 3750 
Brandenburg, Albert of, scholarship, 
3332, 3335 

Brandenburg Gate, Berlin, 1190 
Brandon, flint-working at, 274, 275, 281 
Branting, Karl, Swedish socialist, 4992 
Brasidas, Spartan lender, 1242 
Brasol, Boris, on professional criminals, 
5078 

Brassempouy, figurine from, 253 
Brasses, Monumental, 2928, 2929, 2932 
Brazil, 4329-31, 4575 
—African strain in, 4321 
—Argentina, war with, 4325 
—discovery, 3295, 3535 
—early man in, 2l r > 

—empire, 4276, 4322 
—Germany, war w r ith, 4339 
—giassland on bordeis, 311 
—Monroe doctrine, 413 
—Portuguese ascendancy, 4261 

-colonisation, 3539 

—primeval rocks, 84 
Bread, in Babylon, 572 
—distribution in Fiance, 3856 
—in Egypt, ancient, 4S8, 652, 500 
—queue, Petrograd, 4968 
—tickets in Rome, 2229 
Breakspear, Nicholas: sea Adrian IV 
Breastplate of S. Patrick, a rune, 152U 
Breda, captured by Spinola, 3638 
Breitenfeld, Battle of, 3590, 3037, 3644 
—Gustnvus Adolphus at, 3647 
Breitenfeld, 2nd battle of, 3053 
Bremen, trade during Thirty Years’ 
War, 3035 

Brendan, or Brandon, S., Is, of the 
Blest, 364 

Brennus, Gaulish leader, 1525-20 
Brescia, seized by Napoleon, 4093 
Breslau, Treaty of, 3S93 
Brest-Litovsk, fall, 4761 
—peace discussions at, 4955, 4956 
Brest-Litovsk, Treaty of, 4777 
Brethren of the Coast, buccaneers, 3800 
Brethren of the Free Spirit, Beet, 2002 
Bretigny, Treaty of, 2999 
Breton, Le, censorship of Encyclo¬ 
pedic, 4121 

Breton Language, origin, 1609 
Breuil, Abbe, French savant, 149 

-on Neanderthal race, 194 

Brewing, in ancient Egypt, 235, 532 
—in Tudor tunes, 3444 
Brialmont, fortified Liege, 4715 
Brian Born, at battle of Cion far/, 2528 
Bribery in elections, 4429 
Bricks, in Rom. building, 2030, 2031-2 
—for Sumerian buildings, 510, 527 
Bricriu, Feast of, Irish romance, 1511 
Bridal customs, Athenian bride, 1205 . 
Bridge, Caesar’s military, 2039 
—Manchu, marble, 4657 
—Roman, 2036-41, 2048, 2237 
Bridget, S., of Sweden, 3068 
Bridgewater, 3rd Duke of, canal, 4345 

—-and steam boat, 4353 

Brienne, Napoleon at school, 4179 
Brienne, LomSnie de, minister of Louis 
XVI, 3910 

Brigandage, in Thirty Years’ War, 
3644, 3645 

Brigandine, armour, 2940, 2911 
Brigantes, Caractacus captured, 1854 
Brigden, J. B„ on Australian Socialism, 
4993 

Bright, John, and Anti-Corn Law 
League, 4434 

-and Factory Acts, 4534 

-portrait, 447G 

Brille, capture by Sea Beggars, 3408 
Brisbane, capital of Queensland, 4009 
Briseis, and Achillea, 850 
—vase painting, 843 
Brissot, Jean P., leader of Girondins, 
4163, 4170 

•-on Robespierre, 4177 

Brissotins: see Giron dins 
Bristol, coalfield structure, 106 
—Methodists in, 4206 



Britain 


Buffalo area 


Britain, Angles In, 310, 2271 
—-Britons in, 11, 2271 
—Hi ouzo Age, 32,1515 
—Carboniferous times, 103, 101 
—Cell** in, 310, 1507-0, 1512-21, 1521, 
2271 

—Christianity in, 2245, 2271 
—floijiage, 1525 
—Dark Ages, 2145 
—llrst Christian church, 2187 
—Galen's writings m, 501U 
—houses, 1511 
—Kin fill nuts, 2271 
—Permian times, 105 
—post-Pliocene times, 135-0 
—Ptolemy's map, 2070, 207/ 

—Roman : s ec below 
—wilt beds deposited, 108 
—sea reclaims cleserI., 108 
—Tiiassic Period, 108 

Sec further England; Gicat Britain 
Britain, Roman, 2137-50 

-Agricola in, 1800 

-annexation of, 2100 

-aqueduct a, 20 M) 

-barbarian invasions, 2155 

-bridges, 2040, 2011 

-Caesar's invasion, 1783 

-Claudius in, 1854, 1875, 1085 

-Constantino III proclaimed, 2201 

-Constantlus in, 2125 

•-com for Borne, 1004 

--evacuation, 2202, 2115 

-figure in Home, 1002 

--fortiesses and forts, 1070, 2139, 

2140-1 

-government, 1070 

— — Hadrian's expedition, 1070 
-map. 2139 

-Maximus proclaimed, 2100 

-morolmnfc mum or ini of, 2151 

-mines, 1001, 2153 

-Nero and, 1857 

-religions, 2143, 2117 

-roads, 2034, 2010, map, 2130 

--tfeveius In, 1070 

-villas, 1004, 1007, 2152-53 

Spa also Hadrian’s Wall, do. 

Britannicua, a. of Claudius, 1855-fiG 
British: sea under specific names , e.g. 

Africa,British West; Guiana; India, 
etc, 

British Columbia, joins Dominion, 4007 
British East Africa Co. founded, 4034 
British Empire, 1400, 3500-1(141 

--constitution 318-10, 418-14 

--Dominion status,?4H09 

-expansion, 411, 413 

-rhe of, plate fy. 302 

British Isles, nationalities, 308 

-races and languages, map, 302, 

300 

British Museum, compared with Par¬ 
thenon. 1558 , 

British North America Act, 4393, 4007 
British North Borneo Oo., 4027 
British S. Africa Co. touiidod, 4033 

--Pioneer Force, 31()3 

Britona: see Britain 
Brittany, annexed by France. 3144 
—conquest by William I, 2010 
—ail English possession, 3010 
—megullthle monuments, 021, 622-3 
—revolts in. 3855, 4185 
Brixkam, William HI lands at. 3747 
Broad-heads, 227-28, 228, 229 

-compared with Long-heads, 195 

Brocken, Walpurgis Night on, 3202 
Brolghfcer, Celtic discovery at, 1620 
Broken Hill, early man at, 100, 169 
Brontd, Charlotte, 4545 

— —and social reform, 4405 
Brontosaurus, habits, 129 
—skeleton and reconstruction, 121 
Bronze, beginnings of, 288, 634 

—Chinese, early, 446-47 
—for Egyptian weapons, 501, 082 
—in Greek neroic Age, 845-40 
—Ming dynasty, 3521, 3523 
—Mycenaean graves, 780 
—mould for casting, Troy, 801 
—tor Weapons, 28S 
Bronze Age, in Balkans, 1031 

-barrows, 633, 634 , 030 

-in Crete, 595 


Bronze Age—emit. 

-in England, 32, 1515 

-Europe, G17, map, 619, 907-925, 

930, 2210 

-Europeans of Middle, plate, 925 

--in Greece, 011, 808, 993 

---and Ilittitcs, 710 

--Iron Age’s olfect on, 1520 

-in Italy, 013 

--in Mvconae, 778 

--in Spurn, 014 

--swords, 1032 

-in Troy, 850 

-writing In, 804 

Brooch, Anglo-Saxon, 2118 , plate 
2154 


—Celtic, 1517, 1518 
—Etruscan, 1103, 1599 
—Greek, Dm bin, 987 

-Uomeric, 811 , 845 

—TCallstait, Iron Age, 939 
—Lti Time Period, 1517, 1518 
—Scandinavian, 2323 
—Teutonic, 2220 , 222*2 
—Villnuovnn, 1152 

Brooke, Lord, and colonisation of \V. 
Indies, 3810 

Brooke, James, rajah of Sarawak, 4020, 
4627 

Brooke, Rupert, poetiy, 5019 
Brothers Minor, of 8. Prawn, 2284 
Brothers of the Cross: sec Flagellants 
Brown Bess, 2953-1 
Brown College, foundat Ion, 4017 
Brown, Lnncolofc (‘ Capability 4301 

-Iiillucncc in Germany, 3952 

Browning, E. B., huuuinilai iauisui, 4405 

Browning, Robert, 4538 

Brow Ridges, in Ainu skulls, 237D, 2381 

-modem and prehist., 209 

Bruce, family, 2015 

Brueghel, Pieter, the Alchemist, .352 

-Dancing Mania, 3112 

Bruges, 2905-08, 3081 
—belFry, 2890, 2007 
—fair, 2901 

—Genoo30 House, 2905, 2007 
•Ilalles, 2907 

and Hanseatic League. 3050 
•Porto d*Ostende, 2907 
•Toiiliou or Customs House, 2905 
—Town Ilnll, 2891 , 281)0 
Brun, Rudolf, in Zurich, 3089 
Bi’undusium, pact of, 1792 
—Roman post, 1610 
Brunhild, wife of 8Igiberl, 2208-09 
—and 8. Columbim, 2080 
Bruno, S., abbot of Chmy, 3418 
Bruno, c. of Otto HI: sec Gregory Y 
Bruno of Egglahohn: see Leo IX 
Bruno, Giordano, astronomer, -10, 3233 
Brunswick, 2899 

—Alto Wage or Staple house, 2899 
Brunswick, Frederick W. Duke oi, 
threat to Paris, 4087 
Brush, for Chinese writing, 1071 
Brussels, flnuuclal conference (1020), 
4925 

—Town Hall, 2805, 2890 
Brussels Armistice Commission, and 
Gorman shipping, 4913 
Brussilov, Gen., with Nicholas H, 4773 
Bruttian League, formation, 1410 
Bruttium, Ilannlbal at, 3 003 
Brutus, Decimus, naval victories, 1732 

--tu Cisalpine Gaul, 1789 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, on coin, 1645, 
1707 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 1790, 1791 
Bryan, William J„ Democrat leader, 
4713, 1718 

—-pacifism, 4732 

-- —resignation, 4733 

-secretary of state, 4723 

-and Wilson’s election, 4720 

Bryant, W. 0., and American literature, 
4313 


--—and Civil Service reform, 4510 

Bryoe, Lord, cm British and Roman 
Empires, 406, 414 

--on Charlemagne’s coronation, 408 

-on war, 4785 

Brythonio Language, 1507 
Bubastis, Egypt, 882 
Bubastita Dynasty, founding, 882 
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Bubonio Plague; sec Plague 
Bucarelli, viceroy ot Buenos Aires, 308* 
Bueoanoora, 3800-17 
Buoephalia, city, 1420 
Bucephalus, lior.se, 1411 
—death, 1420, 1415 
—taming, 3423 
Bucharest : see Bukarest 
Buekcll, Captain, buccaneer. 3813 
Biiokingham, Goo. Villiors, 1st 1). nr, 
JIou!hoist's portrait, 3711 
-impeached, 307L 

— --at La Rochelle, 3593 

— --murdered, 3(572 

Buckle, H. T., 4533 

-- —■—on climatic influences, 387 
—•—portrait, 11 
Buckle, Anglo-Saxon, 2118, plate f.p 
2461 

—Scythian clasps, plate 927 
—Teutonic, 2220 , 2222 
Buoquoy, m Thirty Veins’ War, 3(539 
Bitda, palace, 3169, 3100 
Budaq Beg, Persian envoy to Aiming- 
zU), 3777 

Buddha, 1209, 1215 
—aims and teaching, 2397-98 
—In Alexandria, 1901 
—enlightenment of. 1201 
—figure, 1190, 1501 

— -lootprlntH, *1200, 1210 

— gateway story, 1213 
—lmad, 2400 

—Hinduism, 2393 
—holy tii'ti, 1201, 1207 
--ICanishka’s trliqmuy, 1109 
-ICshatrlya canto, 2397 -98 
—ladder, 1210 
—-mother, 1*212 

— -pilhu 1209 

—Preaching to Nngns, 1205 
--rules, 2398 
—search for, 2550 
—statues, 1197, 1498 
™ln story of Barlaam, 1500 
—stupa, 1212 , 1500 
—as Supremo Being, 2397 
—symbolic roprcscutatiouH, 121)8,1195- 
90 

teaching, 1503 
—on World Lotus, 2397 
Buddh-gnya, Jjuddhlsfc temple, 1201 
Buddhism, 1201-19, 2398-2109 
-Anoka's inlluonce, 1215, LG89 
--1 )an mas, 1502 

—Braiuimnteal InlUicnoe, 2393, 2397 
—caste, 2397 
-in China, J190-7, 3507 
-inlrouueUon, 1501, 2103 

— —•persecution, 3509 

-spread, 2100, 255’i 

—Guptas and 2101 
—in India, 2393, 2400-01 
—azul Jainism, ! 209 
—in Japan, 2391 

—language used, 2399 
—inonastcries, 2280 
—moiuistlciam, 1200 ,12ti, 2 tin 
—printing, uso of, 2557, 2500 
—relic worship, 2398 
—the sang ha, 2393, 2397 
—stupa, tope, or shrine, 1211, 1215 
—women, status of, 378 
Buddhist Arohiteoture, Gifteuo-Buddhist 
1500 

-India, 1207-S, 1212-11, 1218-/9 

2399. 2104 

Buddhist Art, at Boro Budur, 2101 O', 

-China, 2519-52 

-Graeco-Buddhist, U90-150 1 

— —Lidia, 1205-17 , 1190-1501 , SJffj 
Budkevtich, Archdeacon, trial ami 

death, 4072 * 

Budrum, line. Halicarnassus, 1 tH9 
Buell, Jean ile, author of La .rouvencel, 
2985 

Buenos Aires, lhillsh attempt on, 
4322 

-docks, 4327 

-as federal district, 4328 

— —Plaza Congrcsu, 3320 
-revolution In, 4323 

— —Rosas rules, 4 32(1 

Buffalo area, America, in prehistoric 
times, 2500. 2509 



Buffier 


Caeretan Ware 


Buffier, Father, philosophy, -1059 
Billion, Comte de, 3829, 3830 
—Natural History, 4067 
Builders, Gland National Guild of, 4071 
Bukarest, fall of (1910), 4766 
—Treaty of U913) 4583 
Bukharin, removed from office, 4976 
Bukovina, Austrians expelled from, 4705 
Bulawayo, occupied by British, 4633 
Bulgaria, 413, 2353, 2409 
—nnCi-urban campaign, 5072 
—and Balkan Wars, 1582-83 
—Byzantine influence, 2639 
—empire, 2178-9, 2512 
—enters Great War, 4761 
—flisfc king, 4555 
—and League of Nations, 4929 
—literature, 2038 
—.uid Russia, 2478, 2512, 4554 
—signs armistice (1918), 4784 
—and Treaty of Neulily, 4877 
Bulgarians, cavalry action, 2478 
—Oithodox faith adopted, 2637 

— racial origin, 2200, 2478-79 
Bull, in Babylonia, 042, 966 

— m Crete, 9, 769 

—flint head, Abydos, 402 
—giil jumping over, 0 
—in Greece, 1368 
dlittite, 721 
—Israelite emblem, 821 
—fnnn Mycoiuie, 780, 783 
—oil Mycenaean cup, plate, 750 
—Neolithic carving, Malta, 270 
—prehistoric painting, 269 
—seal from H.irappa, 460 
—aliituo, fiom TeJl-el-Oboid, 523 
—Sumerian filcze, 522 
—symbol of Aton, 745 
~ nom Ur, 517, 523 
Buli-baiting, jn I.S20, 1103 
Bullecourt, tanks at, 4819 
Bull-fight, in Crete, 090 
—Miiioan, possible origin, 708 
Bull-leaping, on Boxer vase, 769 
—m Croto, 0, 769 
Bull-roarer, 251, 290 
Bull Run, Battle of, 4301, 4302 
Bunker Hill, site, 4020 
Bunyan, John, 3714 

— —on his sins, 3725 
Bunyoro, native rulers, 4635 
Buondolmonti, B. de’, murder, 2763 
Buranda, besieged, 735 

Burbank, Luther, and spineless cactus, 
5084 

Burdott, Sir Francis, portrait, 4282 

— -protected by mob, 4282 

Burdefct-Coutts, Baroness, philanthropy, 

4409 

Bureaucracy, in ancient, Egypt, 499 
Burger, Gottfried August, German poet, 
3950, 4310 

Burghley, W., Lord, portrait, 3654 
Bnrgkmair, Hang, woodcut, 3935 
Burgundians, 2201, 2201-05 
—dress of, 3430 
—location of, 2214 
Burgundy, 2267, 2209 
—becomes a duchy, 3002 
—under diaries V, 3309 
-and France, 3002, 3610 
-Uppoi, early Kingdom, 2195 
Burgundy, D. of, Fonelou’s pupil, 3845 

- With Louis XLV, 3857 

Burial Customs, Anglo-Saxon, 2118, 
2468 

- -—in Aurlgnueiun period, 192 
-■ — Aztec, 3305 

- -Babylonian, 534, 587 

—Bantu, 236 

— —C'arl lmgiidnn, 1028-29 

-Celtic, early, 913 

-La Time. 15IS-19, 1521 

— -chariot burials, 1519 

■-Chinese, pinto f.p. 2552, 2555, 2857 

-models buried, 2098 , 2105, 2558 

-Egyptian, 401, 480, 490-91, 551 

——Etruscan, 1155-62, 1165-13 

— —Germanic peoples, 2217, 2221 

-Greece, ancient, 905-6, 1280 

-sepulchral vases, 906, 997-8 

— —Grotto ties Enfanls, 217 , 360 
-hut urns, 1509 

— -Illyrian, 913-17, 010 


Burial Customs— cont. 

-medieval. 3071 

-in Megidithic zone, 269 

-Minoan, 70S 

-Mongolian, 285U 

-Moustenan period, 192, 289 

-Mycenaean, 779 

-Neolithic period, 6IS 

-in Italy, 612 

-Palaeolithic, 216, 360 

-pottery, plate f p 2552 

-Roman, 996, 1650, 1710, 1741 

-Scythian, 930, 931, 940 

-shaft tombs, 778, 1505 

-ship burial, 940, 2516-9 

-Bilbury Hill, 636 

-.Stoneand Bronze Age, Europe, 619 

-Sumerian, 514, 533, 531 

-at Ur, 514, 533, 531 

-urn-burial, 915-17 

-Viking or Scandinavian, 2516-9 

—Villanovan, 1152-53 
See also Cremation 

Burke, Edmund, ami the American 
colonics, 3907 

-attack on Hastings, 3906 

-on the Fieneli Revolution, 4084 

-ftB orator, 4212 

-on Parliament, 399 

-and paihamentary reform, 4431 

-portrait, 3907, 1431 

-.it Reynolds’ party, 4210 

-on the Still c, 3353 

Burke Act and Red Indians, 4500 
Burma, annexed by Britain, 4470 
—monasteries, 2280 
Burmese, racial differentiation, 308 

— ritual tug-of-war, 353 

—war with Biitain, 4450, 4 WO, 4470 
Burnell, Robert, manor house, 3129 
Burnet, Gilbert, on Charles II and Lady 
Castlemaine, 4001 

-on Cromwell, 3724, 3732 

-portrait, 10 

Burney, Charles, 2937, 4117 
-house, 4216 

— —at Reynolds' party, 4210 
Burney, Fanny, 4211, 4217 

— —on education, 4245 
Burning Glasses, ancient, 2072 
Burns, John, on unskilled labour, 1679 
Burra-Buriaah, king of Babylon, 666 
Burrhus, adviser of Nero, 1850, ISflfl 
Burrough, Stephen, seatch for N.E. 

passage, 3570 
Bur-Sin, king of Isln, 432 
—temple at Ur, 531 
Burt, Thomas, first labour M.P., 467S 
Bury St. Edmunds, peasants' revolt at, 
3102 

-—liols, 4428 

Bushmen, airows, 208, 280, 282 
—nitistic capacity, 203, 250, 203-94 
—how-harp, 296, 296 
—hull-roaier, 299 
—cave paintings plates, 203-4 
—characteristics, 198, 208, 226 
—digging stick, 284, 285 
—modern types. 208 
Busiris, slaying by Ilcracles, 1015 
Bust, origin in art, 1107, 1170 
Butcher, S. H., portrait, 156(1 
Butoher, in Babylouia, 582 
—Egyptian, 656 

—Roman monument, 1822, 1825 
—shop in Rome, 1821 
Butler, Joseph, Analogy of Religion, 
4055 

— —on decay of religion, 4203 
-portrait, 4054 

Butler, Peter, lettcis of reprisal, 3811 
Butter, Samuel, 5013, SOU 

-translates Homer, 1338 

Buto, goddess, 1007 
Butterfly, on Minoan pottery, GOO 
Button, Jemmy, native of Tien a del 
Fucgo, 312 

Buttress, Gothic, 2865, 2877, 2880 
Buwayhids, family, 2782 
Byblus, 1160, 1177 
—ecstatic prophets, 823 
—Egyptian influence, 1012 
—PhiliBtlno king of, 797 
—sarcophagus of Ahirnin, 806 
—trado with, 467, 561 

5113 


Byng, Admiral, commanded at battle 
oJf Cape Passaro, 3881 

— —satire on, 3898 
-shot, 3S99 

Byrea, Mongol leader, 2859 

Byrd Family, in colonial America, 4012 

-library, 1017 

Byron, Lord, and blue-stockings, 4216 

--Childc Ilarold and Don Juan, 4311 

-d’Orsay’s drawing, 1311 

-on Ueorge III, 4221 

-in Greek uniform, 1262 

-and religion, 42bO 

Bytown : see Ottawa 
Byzantine Architecture, 2640-41 
—dome, 2035, 2640 
—London examples, 2641 
—pendentive, 2635, 2640 

-8. Sofia, 2300, 2031, 2635 

—•—Westminster Cathedral, 2G37 
Byzantine Art, 1030, 

-carving, 2639 

-chalices in 8 Mark’s, 2611 

-jewelry, 2042 

-on manuscripts, 2638 

-mosaics, plates/. pu. 2302-3, 2636 

-porplpry head, 2642 

--in Russian church, 2631 

-icxtdcs, 2028 

-Virgin statuette, 2010 

Byzantine Church: see Gieek Church, 
Orthodox 

Byzantine Civilization, 2620-42 

-modern debt to, 2638 

Byzantine Empire, 261 7-42, 2660 

-army, 2304, 2512, 2619-20 

-claims Italy, 2691 

-Crusaders and, 2600, 2749, 2797 

— —under Frederick Barbaro^a, 2749 
-Gibbon’s Idea of, 2634 

-government, 2510, 2619 

-Jenghiz Khan and, 2817 

-Latin Empire (1205-1261), 2750, 

2822 

-navy, 2020, 2621 

-rise and fall, chart, f.p, 402 , 

2003-4, 3125 

—and Saracens, 2347, 2350, 2358, 
2408 

-Seljuk conflicts, 2786-87 

-Slav attacks, 2476 

-Turks and, 2045, 2050 

See also Constantinople; Eastern 
Roman Empire 
Byzantine Law, 2030 
Byzantine Literature, 2(517, 2038 

— —Encyclopedist", 2631 

-hynmology, 2631 

Byzantinism, varied aspects, 2017-2642 
Byzantium, 2289 

—capital of Roman Empire, 2127-8 
—Greek formation, 1055 
—Stnniboul on site, 2288 
See also Constantinople 
Byzas, founder of Byzantium, 2280 

c 

Cabet, Etienne, Utopian romance, 4983 
Cable, Atlantic, 4098, 4699 
Cabots, The, discoveries, 410, 3295 

-voyages (map), 3526, 3540 

Cabral, Pedro, discovers Brazil, 3295, 
3535 

-at Snfala, 3401 

Cacops Aspldophorus, early amphibian, 
115, 116 

Cade, Jack, rebellion of, 3131 
Cadets, Russian revolutionaries, 4940 
Cadiz, captured from Saracens, 2827 
—Cortes ab, 4293 
—Drako attacks, 3476 
—in Elizabeth's time, 3543 
—founding, 1177 
—in Roman times, 1808 
—sack (1596), 3513 
Cadmus, reputed invention, 804 
Oadorna, Gen., defeats Austrians, 4765 
Caduceus, Hittitc emblem, 738 
Caedmon, Anglo-Saxon poet, 2462 
-illuminated MSS., 2462, 2404 , 2470 
daelius, and Roman games, 1829 
Caere, Romans give franchise, 1167 
See also Cervctri 
Caeretan ware, 1016 



Caepio 


Canning, Lord 


Caepio, coils ul, attack on Vlriafclms, 
1700 

—defeat by the Cimbri, 1770 
Caerlavcrack, siege and roll, 29SU 
Caerleon, amphitheatre, 2113 
—Homan legion at, 2140, 2143 
Caerwent, lloman-Britiali town, 2117 
—wall, 2156 
Caesar, title, 1978 

Caesar, Julius, 1440, 17S0 } 1731-88, 
1837 

— ■—agnosticism, 1001 

-oil Alexander the Great, 1123 

-Alexandria captured, 1147 

-Ant ipater assists, 1955 

-Aiiovistns deleated, 2212 

-in llritain, 17h3 

-Britain described, 2137 

-calendar, 1788 

-Celts described, 1500 

-Cleopatra and, 1780-7 

-coins, 29, 1785 

-comparisons (Alexander and Na¬ 
poleon), 411, 1145, 1447 

-“and UnifafliiH, 1781 

-daughter, 1873 

-divine ancestry claimed, 1876-77 

-Eastern campaigns, 1447 

— —in Egypt, 1780 

-In Gaul, 1781-3, 1870 

-Gaul described, 1528 

-llclvctii checked, 832 

-as luiperator, 307 

-imperialism, 1400 

-legislation, 1788 

— —linguistic investigations, 1870 
-military tactics, 1722, 1720-7, 

1720-30, 1733 

-naval waifam, 1732 

-policy in early days, 1778 

-Pompey and, 1781,1784 

-portraits, 10 , 1780, 11)25 

-.Republic overthrown, 1803 

-Rhino bridged, 2030 

-Rubicon crossed, 1785 

-self-discipline, 1420 

-soldiers’ devotion, 1733 

-and Sulla, 1773 

-Troy visited, 80(5 

-mid Vereingetorix, 1445 

Caesarea, built, 2050 

—capture of, 2347 

—in Ilitfcito territory, 717 

—siege of, 2813 

Oaesarion, son of Caesar, 1787 

Gaetani, family, 2773 

Cagliari, Paolo, painting, 3039 

Gabors, aqueduct, 2044 

Cain, in Caedmon MS, 2470 

Cain and Abel, story, 221 

Cainozoio Era, 44, 80, 96 

Cairo, gateway, 2538 

—Hall of Science, 2540 

—mosque, 2536-37 

—Napoleon’s victory at, 4185 

—prayer-niche in mosque, 2539 

—tomb of Sultan Ealbais, 2827 

Caister (Norfolk - ), Roman town, 2147 

CaiuB, John, 1506, 3338 

Calabash, as harp sound-box 296 

Calabria, Hellenic influence, 2002 

Calak (Nimrdd), Assyria, 940 

—bas-relief from, 970 , 97S 

—ivories from, JOOfj 

—marble slab from, SS3 

—obelisk from, 880 

—rebuilt, 877 

Calais, English capture, 2090, 3002 

-possession, 3125 

—French retake, 3402 
—siege by Burgundians, 3120 
—staple of, 2910 

— ■ —town, 2008, 2909 

Calas, Jean, Judicial murder, 4064 
Calatadmi, Garibaldi at, 4378 
Calatrava, capture, 2G0O 
Caloium chloride, artificial plants grown 
from, 89 

Calculus, in mathematics, 2003 
Calcutta, the Black Hole, 3899 
Caleb, a ICcnite, 815 
Calendar, ancient types, 23, 24 
—Anglo-Saxon, 2414 
—Aztec, 3307, 3368 
—Caesar’s, 1788 


Calendar— cent. 

—Celtic (Coligny), 1529 
—Egyptian, 422 
—hunter’s, 298 
—Jalali Era, 2790 
—Maya, 2575, 257.S-7.9, 2600 
—Revolutionary, 4135 
— Russian reformed, 3935 
Calcs, Flaniiniaii road at, 1581 
Calico, import prohibited, 4347 
California, abhorbed by U.8.A., 4278, 
4337 

—nichaeology, 2570, 2571 
—copper in, 45U4 
—early man in, 215 
—gold in, 4501 
Caligula, 1852. 1853 
—builds lighthouse, 2050 
Oaliver man, of Civil War period, 3728 
Calivers, deseripfion, 2951 
Calixtines, and Hussites, 3137 
Calixtus I, pope (d. 223), 2183 

-on the Trinity, 2331 

Calixtus II, pope, 2055-60 
Calles, Mexican president, 4337 
Galleva Alrebatum : sea Silchester 
Calling, gives feast, 1281 
Callias, Peace of, 1232 
Callicrates, attitude to ltomc, 1081, 
1005 

Calligraphy: sec Writing 
Cftlliinaobus, at Marathon, 1090, 1098 
Callimachus, of Cyrcno, 2108-09 
Callium, siege, 1520 
Callot, Jacques, gypsy camp, 3158 
—Lcs Mlseics et Mai lieu rs do la 
Guerre, 3623-5, 3631, 3645 
Calmoe, Treaty of, 3313 
Calonne, C, A. de, minister, 3910, 4170 
Calorimeter, of Joule, 4708 
Calpurnia, wife of Pliny the Y„ 2000 
Calpurnius Siculus, pastorals of, 1894 
Calverley, C. S., translation of Theo¬ 
critus, 1301 

Calvin, John, 3335, 3356 

-capitalistic ideas, 391 

-doctrines, 1905, 3315, 3356 

-at Ferrara, 3248 

-in Geneva, 3081 

Calvinism, 391, 3355-50 
—In Hungary, 3101 
—schemes of government, 3315, 3090 
—shaping, 3312 
—Stole doctrine in, 1907 
Calvus, Roman poet, 1888 
Oalycadnus, river, 2970 
Calydon, boar, 850, 988 
Calypso, ami Odysseus. 848, 850 
Camail, or hood of mail, 2928, 2030 
Oambaluo, building, 2855, 2858 
—ICublfti Khan's capital, 2854, 3515 
—palace, 2856 

Oambaules, Gaulish loader, 1525 
Cambello, destroyed by Dutch, 3551 
Cambodia, buried cities In, 2106-7 
Cambrai, battle of (1917), 4814, 4818, 
4820 

-(1918), 4775, 4778 

—Mark IV tanks at, 4829 
Cambrai, League of, 3040, 3300 
Cambrian Period, elaaslllealion, 90-1 
—chart of, plate f.y. 96 
—fauna, 92-3 
—'fossils, 94 

—trilobitos and brachlopod, 92 
Cambridge, Cromwell and, 3723 
Cambridge, Mass., college buildings in 
1730, 4016 

Cambridge University, compulsory 
Greek abolished 1562 

-forged charter, 3020 

Cambyaes, Persian king, 400, 1088 ,1141 
—Egypt conquered, 1016, 1088, 1141 
Camel, Assyrian, 961 
—carrying goods, 2135 
—introduction into S.W. Asia, 222, 220 
—at Tung Lo’s mausoleum, 3511 
—unknown in predynasbio Egypt, 480 
Camel, Battle of the, 2350 
Camel-bird, Persian for ostiicli, 2310 
Camelot, vision of Grail, 2972 
Cameo, Alexander the Gt., 1421 
—Roman, 398, 1846, 1850 , 1938, 1979 

-masterpieces of Dioscorides, 1848, 

1938, 1940 


Camcrarius, botanical work, 3829 
Cameron, Sir D. Y., Yprns salient, 
Plata f.p. 4773 

Camoroons, annexed by Germany, 4030 
Camillus, conquest of Veii, 1002 
—Uuuls defeat < d. 1417 
—speech after fall of Veii, 1011 
Camlann, battle of, death of Arthur at, 
2447 

Camouflage, of ships, 4S59 
Camp, Assyrian, 691 
—prehistoric, 17, 288 
—Roman 914, 1722, 1729-30 

-in Britain, 2140-11, 2142 

-in Spain, 1609 

—terminal'll village, 911 
Campanula, Imprisonment, 3233 
Campani, si niggles with bmvmiles, 1002 
Campania, early history, 1002 
—Romans and, 4104 
—sanctuary of Isis, 2091 
Campanians, character, 14 18 
Campbell, Sir Colin, at Lucknow, 4 104 
Campbell, Thomas, and classicism, 4310 
Campo, N. Alrlcn, founding, ^ 177 
Campe, J H., German educationist, 
3053 

Camperdown, battle of, 4093 
Campignian Period, reconstruction of 
family, 311 

-regional chronology, 220 

Campion, Edmund, 3655, 3556 
Cainpi Rautlii, cleleat of Cimbri, 1770 
Campo Formio, Treaty of, 4093, 1183 
Camulodunum: see Colchester 
Caneanites, Babylonian culture, 813 
—Hebrew lnlluenee, 813 
—high places, 821, 825 
—Israel's war with, 813, 810 
—and Khabtru invaders, 800 
—in Palestine, 813 
—subdued by PuhiHatl, 070 
Canada and Amenunn War of 1812, 
4 112 

-War of Independence, 3908 

—archaeology, 2571 
—Asiatic Immigrants, 320 
—British acquisition, 4025 
—Colbert's policy, 3850 
—division, 4597 

—Dominion created (1807), 414, 4(507 
—evolutionary centre, 131 
—federation, 4393 
—foreign relations, 4021 
—French expelled, 411 

-settlements, 3548, 4005 

—-habitants, 4602 
—history from 1815, 4001 
—loyalty to England, 4595 
—map, 4601 
—militia system, 4 024 
—union of 1807, 395 
—United Empire Loyalists In, 4110 
—and W. Indies, 4039 
Canada Act (1791), 4597 
Canada Company (Fiance), 3849 
Canadian Paoiflc RIy., 4007 
Canadians, at Vimy Ridge, 4771 
Canadian Scottish, entering Mens, 17S3 
Canal, ancient, 1988-80, 2050 
—m England, 4252, 4315 
Canal du Nord, barrier to tunics, 4820 
Canaletto, Antonio, Charing X In 1753, 
4240 

-Piazza 8. Marco, 3041 

-Ranelagh rotunda, 42 (2 

-school of, Plazzetta, 3042 

Canary Islands, aborigines, 3528 
—• —possession of, 3530 
Cancer, modern problem, 5057 
—modern radium treatment, 503S 
Candia, besieged by Kiuprili, 30U2 
Sec also Crete 
Caudle, medieval use, 3415 
Candlemas, witches' sabbath, 3269 
Cannae, battle of, 1589, 1658, 1700 

-Roman tactics, 1726 

Cannes, Conference at (1922), 4888 
—Napoleon lands at (1815), 4107 
Cannibalism, amongst Aztecs, 3370 
—among equatorial races, 330 
—in Russia, 3928 
—in Thirty Years’ War, 3023, 3044 
Canning, Lord» 4404, 4465 
-viceroy of India, 4407 
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Canning, George 


Carthusians 


Canning, George, alliance with Spain, 
4192 

-death, 4203 

— —and non-intervention, 4260 
-portrait, 4265 

Cannon, African 13tli cent,, 3304 
—at Agincourt, 2951 
—medieval, 2050-53, 3160 
Cano, J. S. del, 3537 
Cano, Melchior, opposes Jesuit/?, 3G8G 
Canon, musical, early English, 2066-67 
Canon Hiberncnsis, and ecclesiastical 
law, 2083 

Canon Law, 3018-19 
-Irish, 2083 

-sources unci jurisdiction, 2158-50 

Canons Regular : see Austin Canons 
Canossa, Henry IV at, 2491, 2648, 2649 
Cunova, Antonio, sculpture, 4036 
Cantabrians, subjection of, 1844, 1800 
Cantacuzenus, John, rule, 2994 
Canterbury, Abbey, 2401, 2403 
—Cathedral, murder of Bceket, 2741 

-plan 12th cent., 3121 

—• —Mireout of 111 auk Prince, 2032-3 
—dty quarrels, 4429 
—Roman town, 2117 
Canterbury, Archbishop of, iu Convoca¬ 
tion, 3608 

-obtains primacy, 2616 

Canterbury Talcs, language, 3223 
Canfciga, early Spanish, 2907 
Oantino, Alberto, map of, 3533 
Canton, anti-forcign riots (1925), 4902 
—British trudcrB oppressed, 4053 
—medieval trado, 2909 
—(Picric of Pordenone on, 3508 
—rise of, 3510 
—iu 1(1(10, 3525 

Cantonese, dominant political force, 
4003 

—emigration control and results, 4005 
—rebellions against Manchus, 4048-40 
—supremacy in China, 4000 
Canuslum, 1 Cannibal at, 1001 
—wims-vcssul found, 1007 
Canute, King, 2500 
—• —and Christianity, 2408, 2509 

-conquers England, 2005 

Canyon City, vertebrates, early, 111 
Cap-il-pie, 2029, 2030 
Cap Blanc, horse irom frieze, 252, 250 
Capo Colony: see Capo of Good Hope; 

South Africa 
Capella, star, ago of, 03 
Capo of Good Hopb, , British acquire 
(1705), 4100, 4000 

--—Hutch settlement, 3551 

-— first English expedition, 3545 

-founded, 411, 3703 

— -rounded by da Gain a, 410 

—.—-Di.iz, 3145 

-—iin 1777, 4011 

Capernaum, sculpture from, 817 
—synagogue at, 4950 
Cape St. Vincent, Battle, 4093 
Capot Dynasty, 2507 
Cape fco Cairo Railway, 4032, 4033 
Capo Trafalgar, Moorish battle, 32G8 
See also Trafalgar 

Capo Verde Islands, discovered, 3531 
Oaphtor: see Crete 
Capital, connotation of. 388 
-—constant demand, 4998 
—and medieval guilds, 2010, 2023 
Capital, m architecture, 1308, 1015 
Capitalism, beginnings, 391, 3480 
—economies, 4995 
—n fact of nature, 5077 
—medievul development, 2917, 2920 
—misconceptions, 4995 
—social 1st condemnation, 4977 
-—in Tudor England, 4426 
Capo il’Istrias, Count, 4204 
Caporctto, Italian d was tor at, 4770 
Cappadocia, Babylonian colony, 432 
—business flies, 501 
—day lubletB, 591 
—in Hittltc Empire, 728 
—Roman province, map, 406 
—Sargon’s expedition to, 521 
—Semitic Influences, 868 
Oappol, battle of, 3312 
Capaians, art of, 2Q1~2, 250-1, 265 
—with bow, 201, 251, 278 


Capsians— cant. 

—chronology, 220 
—clothing, 201, 202, 289 
—Magdalenians ousted, 629 
—in N. Africa, 616 
Capua, destruction (211 B.O.), 1590 
—Etruscans in, 1160, 1102 
—Hannibal in, 1590 
—Lombard principality, 2092 
—mint, ancient, 1612 
—Normans in, 2G15 
—Roman siege, 1600 
Caracalla, emperor, 2109-10 
—dedication, 2081) 

—franchise extended, 407, 1991) 

—parents, 1980 
—poitraits, 1920, 2110 
—presented to Senate, 2111 
Caracalla, Baths of, plate 2020 

-seen from air. 2021 

Caracas, retaken by royalists, 4324 
Caractacus, chief of Ordovices, 01 
—assists llonians, 1854 
Carausius, emperor of Britain, 2124 
Carbon dioxide, discovered, 3831 
Carboniferous limestone, formation. 101 

-stultification, 101 

Carboniferous Period, plate f.p. 06, 
102-1)5 

Carcassonne, fortifications, 2813 
—gap ol, 1983 
Cnrchedou : see Carthago 
Carckemish, animal deities from, 727 
—attacked by Assyrians, 800 
—captured by Mitanni, 731 

-Thntlimes III, 080 

—door-jiuub with hieroglyphs, 725 
—excavations, 591 
—Ililtite capital, 593, 799 

-priest esses, 371 

—Mttanniana defeated at, 0G2 
—priests with gazelles, 735 
—relief showing games, 581 

-of Islitiir. 5S1 

Catchemish, buttle of (005), 832 
Carew, Sir P., sent against pirates, 3803 
CnTia, attacked by Achacnns, 737 
—Philistines connected with, 796 
—undecipherable inscriptions, 807 
—warriors employed, 1003 
—and WaBliasha, 797 
Caribbean Sea, pirates in, 3530, 3807 
Carinus, empcior, 2122 
Carleton, Sir Guy, in Canada, 4590 
Carlisle, ltoman occupation, 2144 
Carlists, satire on tiieir war, 4270 
—suppressed (1840), 4270 
Carloman (b. of Charlemagne), 2417 
Carloman (s. of Charles Martel), 2415 
Carlos II (Spain), portrait, 3755 

-succession, 3751 

Carlos III (Spain), 3902, 3013 
Carlos IV (Spain), 3915 40S9 
Carlos, Don, Spanish claimant, 4270 
Carlowltz, Treaty of, 3754, 3701 
Carlsbad Decrees, 4260 
Carlyle, Thomas, 10, IS 

-and British insularity, 4544 

-contrasted with Macaulay, 4537 

--and social reform, 4438, 4439 

Carmel, Mount, order of friars on, 2282 
Carmelites (White Friars), 2280, 2282 
—organization, 2284 
Carnac, megaliths and avenue, 021-23 
Carnarvon, Lord, and Canada, 4007 

*-and S. Africa, 4019 

Carneades, Greek philosopher, 1703 
Carneseochi, secretary to Clement VII, 
execution, 3233 

Carnot, Lazare .N. M., expelled, from 
Directory, 4093 

---a Jacobin, 4142 

---military genius, 4090 

-and Napoleon I, 4179 

— —-portrait, 4089 

Carnot, Sadi, heat discoveries, 4708 
Carnuntum, 1987 

Carobert (Charles Robert), of Hungary, 
3094, 3153 

Caro-Lelegian civilization, 1002 
Carol of Rumania, portrait, 4582 
Carolina, coal and iron in, 4497 
—refuses convicts, 411 
—secedes from union, 4390 
—settlement in, 4007 


Caroline, Queen, 4222, 4223 
Carolingian Architecture, 2438 7 2440, 
2441-43 

Carolmgian army, 2434, 2435 
Carolingian Art, 2432-37, 2440-41 
Carolingian Empire, 2i27-4«2 

-governmental system, 2604 

-partitions, 2493, 2605 

See also Europe; France 
Carolingian House, beginnings, 2269 

-establishment, 2354 

-genealogy, 2495 

-restoration (936), 2502 

See also Charlemagne 
Carolingian Literature, 2433 
Carpaccio, Vittore, Venetian senators, 
3035 

-shipping, 3038 

Carpathians, broad-heads in, 228 
—formation, 110 
Carpenter, Babylonian, 582 
—Egyptian, 556’, 553 
—Roman, tools, 2030 
—supernatural basis, 352 
Carpenters and Joiners' Society, ami 
jacketing, 4077 
Carpet-bagger, 4492 
Carrack, Portuguese, 3535 
Carpim : see John Plano dc C.irpinl 
Carpocratiang, Gnostic sect, 2092 
Carranza, Venustinno, Mexican presi¬ 
dent 4337, 4728 , 4730 
Carrara, family, 3030 
—art patronage, 3218 
Carrbae, Persian capture, 2118 
— Roman defeat, 1782, 1814, 1870, 
2125 

Carstens, A. A., classicism of, 3903 
Cartagena, expedition (1740), 4025 
—foundation, 1580, 1002 
—Roman capture, 1591 
—Scipio takes, 1001-2, 1701 
—view, 1062 

Cartaret, Lord, Walpole’s successor, 
3892 

Oarteia (Spain), 1710 
Cartel, extension of, 5002 
—German syndicates, 5000 
Cartenuova, imperial victory, 2764 
Carter, Elizabeth, blue-stocking, 4216 
Carthage, 1170-82, 1575-81, 1013-42, 
1055-06 

—AgathoclcB, invasion, 1416 
—ancient importance, 1170 
—Arab destruction of, 2352 
—Byrsa Height, 1014, 1615 
—Byzantine basilica, 2352 
—cisterns at. 2042 

—commerce, ancient, 1540, 1039, 1041 
—destruction of, 1Q8G, 1097-98 
—empire, 1013-42 

-in Spain, 1579, 1581, 1604 

—Etruscan alliance, 1182 
—founding of, 884, 1176-7 
—Greeks, clash with, 1181-82 
—harbours, plate/.J). 1614,1016 
—hill of St. Louis, 1G14. 1615 
-lay-out of city, 1617, 1021, 1029 
—Mamertincs helped by, 1575 
—maps, 1170, 1615 
—modern, 1177, 1G14, 1015 
—Numidia, friction with, 1097 
—reconstruction of city, plate f.p. 1614 
—Roman aqueduct, 2042, 2043 

--possession, 1015, 1010 

—Rome, treaty with, 1418, 1572, 1599 
—sea power, 1094 

■—Sicilian conflicts, 1104, 1249, 1675 
—site of, 1179, 1014-15 
—Vandals in, 2205 
—warships, 1038, 1039 
—women in, 1018, 1042 

See also Hannibal; Punic Wars; 

Pyrrhic War; Home 
Carthage, New ; see Cartagena 
Carthaginian Art, 1617-30 
Carthaginian Empire : see Carthage 
Carthaginian Religion, 1618-21, 1622-28 
Carthaginians, character, 1042 
—language, 1620 
—pursuit of wealth, 1182 
—Semitic dialect introduced, 1999 
See also Phoenicians 
Carthusians, order of life, 3419 
—prisoners In Tower, 3357 
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Cartier, Jacques 


Celts 


Cartier, Jacques, explorations, 3G03 
Cartoon, Political, curly example, 3298 
Cartouches, o£ sun god, 744, 740 
Cartridge, introduced by Gustav us 
Adolphus, 3G43 

Cart, Wheeled, Aryans evolve, 448 

— —Scythian, 031 

-troin Ur (e. 3300 H.O.), 510 

Cartwright, Rev. Edmund, power weaV' 
ing, 4330 

Cartwright, Thomas, Admonition to the 
Parliament, 3707 

-faith in Presbyterianism, 3717 

— —portrait, 3708 

-on punihlimeiit, 3730 

Carua, emperor, 2121-23 

Carwell, Mine : see QueioiialUc, Louise 
Cadon, William, type designs, 3103 
Caspian Sea, ant*, connexion with 
Mediterranean, 40(1 

-early geographers’ view, 2075 

-penetration to, 881 

CasqUe: see Helmet 
Cassauder, ambitions and power, 1412-3 
—murder of Alex, tlio Ul.'u family, 
1412-13 

Cnsscl, Fioncli victory over Flemings, 
3081 

Cassiodorus, monastery founded, 2282 
Ca3sis rufa, prehistoric shell, 300 
Cfissiierifce, prehistoric uses, 034 
Cassius, consul, defeat by Hclvetii, 1770 
Cassius Avidina, 1‘arthinn campaign. 
1073 

-revolt of, 1074 

Cassius Chuoroa, assassination of Cali¬ 
gula, 1833 

Cassius, Gains, 1700-01 
Cassius, Sputius, why killed, 390 
0assiu3, Treaty of, 1000 
Cnstagno, Andrea del, painting ‘Pefcraioli 
and Boccaccio * 3124 
Caste, Babylonia, 071 
—begin uinga, 1203 
—China, 238 

—Hinduism and growth of, 2303-2407 
—India, 237, 238, 453 
—organization or, 2300 
Castel del Monte, Frederick II's castle, 

mi 

Castel Gandolfo, site of Alba Longa. 
1013 

Castigliono, Baldassare, 3210 

-The Courtier, 3242 

•-learning, 3220 

Castile, kingdom, consolidation, 2228 

—creation, 2408 

—In lllh and 12th cents., 2047 

—extent, 3205 

—government, 31 H 

—organization against piracy, 3528 

—united with Aragon, 3144, 3205, 3013 

-;-Leon, 2047, 2827 

Castilla, Ramon, Peruvian dictator, 
4332 

Castlemaine, Barbara Villiers, Lady, 

1000 

Castlereagk, Viscount, 4200 
Castle Rising, castle, 2700 
Castles, connexion with manor house, 
3135 

—Carol inglau, 2132 
—Crusaders’, 2700, 2800 
—uf Homeric Troy, 865 
—of Hunyadl Janos, 3151 
—medieval barons, importance, 2QG8 
—military, 2834, 3082, 3202 , 2422-24, 
3129, 3425 

—moated, origin, 032 
—Norman, 2700. 2709 , 2712, 2711-16 , 
2724 * 

Castor and Pollux, at lake llcgillua. 
1751, 1754 

-worship, 1753, 1751, 1758 

Castriot, George : see Scandcrbeg 
Castro, Venezuelan tyrant, 4331 
Gastulo, Homan relief from, 1007 
Catacombs. Christian, 21S7, 2188 

-paintings from, 2172, 2175,2179-80 

—Jewish relies from, 1900 
Catalan Map, of Par East, 3507 
Catalans, Grand Company of, 2091 
Catalonia, friendly to allies (1709), 3759 
—revolts against Spain (1040), 3597 
Oatanzaro, Countess of, 2698 


Catapult, war engine, Greek, 2070 
—Roman, 17 2S 

Cateau-Cambr6sis, Treaty of, 3162 

— — --gave Indies to Spain, 3539 

Catciina Cornaro, uncen of Cyprus, 
Titian portrait, plate f. , p. 3015 
Cathay, Aurcl Stein’s book, illus. from, 
1502-01 

See also China j Polo Marco; 

Turkistan 

Cathedral, Gothic, 2885 
See also Architecture 
Catherine I (of Russia) succeeds Peter 
-- the Great, 3887 
Catherine II (the Great, of Russia), 306, 
3038-12 

-accession, 3902, 3910 

-and the French Revolution, 4084 

-pact with Austria, 4090 

-Verdict of history, 377 

Catherine of Braganza, 3009 
Catherine, S., of Siena, 300, 377 

-marriage, by Veronese, 3010 

-support of Italian pope, 3024, 3008 

Catherine of Wiirllemberg, married 
Jerome Bonaparte, 4191 
Catherine de 5 Medioi, 307, 3466 

-and Bartholomew massacre, 34G5 

-early Ilugucnot policy, 3463 

-regency, 3461 

Catholic Faith, early view, 2330 
Cntholic League, 3474, 3589 

-ending, 3 479 

Catillna, Lucius Sergius, 1778, 1B80 
Catiline conspiracy, 1779 
Catinat, French general, 3748 
Cato, the Gensnr, 1093, 1830, 1889 
—agricultural treatise, 1888-89 
—Gnrthagc, attitude to, 1GGG, 1097 
—defeat ol Antiochus, 1089 
—on Gauls, 1510 
—Greek ideas, attitude to, 1702 
—on kings, 1701 
—on Tallin language, 1888 
—oratory, style of, 1881 
—provincial rights advocated, 1708 
—on Roman constitution, 1593 
—Stale, efforts for the, 1712 
—subjugation of Spain, 1694 
Cato, of Utica (the Younger), 1830 
—in Cyprus, 1781 
—Stoic teaching, 1900 
—suicide, 1787 
Cats, ancestry, 133 
—in Egypt, 480, plate f.jJ. 552, 700 

-hunting, 710 

—on Minonn fresco, plate, 756 
—on Mycenaean dagger, plate 750 
—in witchcraft, 3202 
Cattle, first domestication, 222 
—numbering and penning, Egypt, 711 
■raid by Bushmen, plate, 204 
■a shout, Kansas, 4504 
—In Sumerian frieze, 522 
—uses, ane. Egypt, 480 
Catullus, Clod la's attraction for, 1828 
—ami Leshia, 1828, I8S8 
—poems, 1883, 1888 
Catulua, proconsul, victories over 
tribes, 1770, 2212 
Caucasians, differentiation of, 308 
—languages, North and South, 323 
S&3 also Nordic Race 
Caucasus, possible cradle of Egyptians, 
38 

—upheaval, 110 

Caudine Forks, Roman defeat at, 1G04 
Cavalier, Jean, leader of Covcnnes pro- 
te3tanta, 3871 

Cavalry, of early Tsars, 3923 
—Gustavos’ organization of, 3044 
—medieval, firearms used by, 2954 

•-tactics of, 2954. 2955 

—Mogul, 3779 
—of 17th century, 3012 
—Thirty Years’ War, 3650-51, 3054 
Cave Art, 200, 201-02, 250-05 

-anatomy, knowledge, 199 

-carving, 215, 248-53 

-cave with paintings, 207 

-disabilities of labour, 557 

-engravings, 251-56, 25S 

-four phases, 251-55 

-human figure in, 198-202, 206 

-masterpieces of drawing, 258-59 
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Cave Art— cont. 

— — outlit of, 257, 2G0 
-ritual aspect, 203 

-sculpture, 108-200, 251-53 

-superior craftsmanship, 25)3 

Sec also Alfcamlra ; Aitrigiiaeian ; 
Capsian; Magdalenlan ; Palaeo¬ 
lithic 

Cave-dwellings, 207, 245-4G 
—decoration, 198-202 
-flour, 112 

Cave Man, Danish records, 141 

-Hint tools, 27, 245 

-Neanderthal, probable appearance, 

166-67 

-Palaeolithic drawings and sculp¬ 
tures, 198-200 

-records, 112-1-1 

Cavendish, Henry, researches, 3831 
Cavendish, Thomas, circumnavigates 
wmltl, 3512 

Cave Painting : m Cave Art 
Cave Period, approximate dates, -7 
—sequence of, 113, 141 
Caves of the Thousand Buddhas, 2557 
Cavour, Count, 4375, 4370, 4378 

— —and Italian liberty, 3815 
Oawnporo, the memorial well, 1403 
Caxlon, William, 3-101-2 

-duvlce, 3103 

Caziona: see Castuln 
Coapao Yupanqul, Inca, reign, 3IIS0 
Cecil, Lord Robert, and League ol 
Nations, 4917, 1013, 4919, 4980 
Coawiin, W. Saxon ruler, victory at 
Jiuorltain, 2271 

Cecrops, Athenian king, tomb, 1203 
Cefaln, onthodiiil, 2703 
Celebes, Mono Images, 2.15 
Celestin III, pope, death, 2745 
Celibacy, of clurgy enjoreod, 2491) 

—ml induction, 31IU 
—result, Middle Ages, 380 
Cell, artilleial production, SO 
—human development from, 181-1R3 
Cellini, Bonvcnuto, Autobiography, 
3223, 322(1, 3240 
-gold Bait-cellar, 3230, 3240 

— —Perseus, slatuo of, 32111, 3213 

-aiul Savonarola's dlscnnrses, 3218 

Colsus, Latin writer, Be Medichm of, 

1895 

Celsus, philosopher, attach upon CHiris- 
tianlty, 2719 

Celt (weapon), making, 272 
-Neolithic, &71 

CoHIberians, resist Rome, 1(199-1700 
Celtic, definition, (lUlloulty, 1507, 1510 
Oeltioa, in Roman fluid, 1782 
Oeltio Art, 1512-22 

-enamel work, plates f.pp. 1520-21 

-illuminated MSS,, plate J.v, 2155, 

2073, 2080 

-metal work, 1512-18 , plates f.vv. 

1520-21 

-sculpture, Irish crosses, 2074 

Oeltio Church, dominated by Latin, 2(158 
Celtic Culture, introduced iulo Ireland, 
1521 

-in La T4uo Periods, 1517 

Celtic Languages, 1597-10 

-allinilies will) Latin, 320, 1K7U-89 

-in Britain and Prance, 1098 

-place names, map, 302, 2151 

—rejection of letter p, 807 
—words in Ogham characters, 1500 
Celtic, Late, use of term, 1520 
Celtic Literature, ancient saga, 1521 
CeHo-Italio, period in Latin lang., 1880 
Celts, 942-13, 1507-29, 2471 
—ancestors of, 912 
—armour, 1513, 1510 
—Asia Minor distribution, man, 1503, 
151(1 

—in Britain, 1509, 2271, 2450-51 
—cemeteries of, 012 
—in central liuropc, 2212 
—Huvopenn dislrih., map, 150S, 1510 
—and German language, 328 
—monastieism, 2275 
—plough, early, 34S 
—political alsnittcanco of term, 300 
—religion, 1022, 1523, 1529 
—Saxon resemblance, 300 
—women's status among, 370 
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Cemetery, Anglo-Saxon, *2451 
—Celtie, 912 

—-Illyrian timficMs, Oil 15, 917 
See also Burial Custom? 

Cenomani, alliance with Rome, 1008 
Censor, duties, in ane. Home, 1300 
Censorship, French, abolition, 4141 
—In pre-Revolution Franco, 3813, 41*21 
Census, in ancient Borne, 1796, 18U0 
—Chinese, 3509 
—first, in India, 3770 
Centenarius, office of, 2130 
Central America, aborigines, 2505 

-early cultures, 2500, 2574, 3362 

-independent republics, 4324 

-long-headed early types, 215 

-physical formation, 4320 

-progress, 4338 

-pyramids, 2590, 2595 

See also Aztec; Maya; Mexico 
Central Heating, Roman system, 21,73 
Central Pacific Railway, meets Union 
Pacific, 4502 

Centroaphere, gaseous core of Earth, 79 
Centum Languages, Indo-European 
group, 807 

Ceoris (Churls), 2452-54 
Cephalaspia, early vertebrate, 112 
Cephalopod, shell, Cambrian Period, 94 
Copheid Variables, significance of, 59, 60 
Ceramics: see Pottery 
Ceratodus, fish with lung, 111 
Ceraunug: see Ptolemy Ceraunua 
Cerberus, with Zeus, 1371 
Cerda, Don Luis de la, and the Canary 
Is., 3528 

Cerdio, English royal house, 2423 
Cereals, In Aegean Islands, 466 
—in ancient Egypt, 462 
—in earliest Sumeria, 450 
—in monsoon lands, 389 
—oldest ill use, 217, 218 
—origin in grasses, 285, 345 
Cores, in Ambarvalia festival, 1747 
—identity with Demcter, 1752 
Oerefchrius, Gaulish leader, 1525 
Consoles, battle of, 2956 
Oernunnos, god of prosperity, 1523 
Corvetri, Etruscan necropolis, 1157 
—sarcophagus from, ini 
—tomb, plato J.p. 1168 
Cosena, Michael o!, teaching, 3072 
Cettiujo, contrasted with Bradford, 4341 
Ceuta, captured from pirates, 3529 
Covennes, protuHtant war in, 3871 
Ceylon, Cheng Ho at, 3513 
—Mogul jewels from, 3791 
—monasteries, 2286 
—occupied by British (1795), 4600 
Ofizanne, Paul, Lea grands Arbres, plate 
f.j). 5027 

-post-impressionism, 5026, 5027 

— —return to classicism, 4315 

-self portrait, 5027 

Cbacabuoo, battle of, <1322 
Chaco, Umber forests, 4328 
Chaco del Agua, cave painting, 202 
Ghacronea, battle of (e. 338 B.O.), 402, 
1405 

--Alexander the Gt. at, 1427 

Chaeronea, battle of (c. 86), 1774 
Chaghafcai, Mongol group, empire, 2819 
Chaghri Beg, Hcliuk, 2781-82, 2784 
Chain Mail: see Mall Armour 
Chair: see Furniture 
Chaispi (Telspesk Persian king, 1130 
Ohalcedon, founding of, 2289 
Ghaloedon, Counoil of, decisions, 2339 

-priesthood, of emperors, 2482 

-primacy of Roman See, 2484 

Ohalchiuhtlicue, Aztec goddess, 3300 
Chalcidian League : see Olynthian 
Cknlcidian Peninsula, revolt against 
Athens, 1239 
Chalcollthic Era, 634 

See also Neolithic Period 
Ohaldacans, in Babylonia, 832, 834 
—in Ur, late, 533 

Chaldaeo-Babylonian Empire, destruc¬ 
tion, 1944 

Clialdon, Surrey, mural pig. of hell, 3010 
Chalices, Byzantine, 2041 
Chalicotheriura, description, 134 
Chalk, Bronze Ago carvings in, 035 
—Cretaceous Period, 109 


Chdlons, Attila’s defeat, 2207 
—swords found near, 2211) 

Chalukya3, empire in India, 2396 
Chaluz, castle, llichard I’s death, 2745 
Chamberlain, Sir Austen, and Geneva 
Protocol, 4931 

-and Locarno Pact, 4932 

Chamberlain, Joseph, and imperial 
preference, 4177, 4610 
—lari If reform campaign, 4183 
—cm til in king imperially, 399 
Chambers, Sir Wm., Somerset House, 
4238 

Cbambre des Deputes, under Louis 
XVIII, 4290 

Charabre des Pairs, under Louis XVIII, 
4290 

Chamillard, Michel, .3507 
Champagne (country), medieval import¬ 
ance, 2901 

Champaigne, Philippe de, portraits by, 
3587, 3SG0 

Champ dc Mars, Lafayette at, 4163 

-oath of loyalty at, 4082, 4083 

Champlain, Samuel, battle with Iro¬ 
quois, 4015 

-governor of French Canada, 3548 

Ckanakya, minister to Chandragupta, 
1415 

Chance, Roman goddess of, ''001 
See also Fortuna 

Chancellor, Richard, in Mosmw, 3923 

-search for N.E. passage, 3570 

Okanctonbury Ring, British camp, 17 
Chandela Dynasty, temples built by, 
2402 

Chandragupta, (Guptn dynasty, c. 320 
A.D.), 2128, 2306 
—empiro founded by, 2209 
—and liberation of Hindu India, 2400 
Chandragupta, or Samlrncottys (Maurya 
Dynasty, 0.322 B.O.), court of, 1495 
—dominion, 1587 

—empire established in India, 1415, 
1493 

—treaty with 8olcucus, 1489-00 
Chandragupta Vikramaditya, 2209 

-iron pillar, 3178 

Chandu, Kublai Khan’s palace, 2854 
Ch’ang-au, Chinese capital, 3515 
Chang Ch’ien, discoveries of, 2100 
Chang Liang, Chinese counsellor, 2104 
Chang Tao-Ling, hierarchy, 2104 
Chang Tso-lin, Chinese military dictator, 
4902 

Channel Is. megalithic monuments, 270 
Chao Meng-fu, Chinese artist, plate 
f.V. 2553 , 3520 
Chao Yung, painting, 2851 
Chapel, in mast aba, 491 
—private, iu ancient. Ur, 532 
—12th ceub., over Neolithic tomb, 209 
Chapelain, distributor of royal patron¬ 
age, 3802 

Chapelier, Le, law against combination 
of workmen, 4133 

Chapelle-aux-Saints, Neanderthal skull, 
100-07 

Charcoal, Egyptian pounder for, GS7 
—in Iron Industry, 4342 
Charges, in heraldry, 2931, 2982-83 
Charing Cross, Old Spring Garden, 4212 

-in 1753, 4240 

Chariots, Akunnton and wife in, 744 
—of Ashur-nnsir-pal II, 877 
—Athenian, 1277 
—Bronzo Age, 035 
—Chinese, Han dynasty, 2103 
—Egyptian, 082, 711 

-charge at Kadesh, 073 

-Imperial army, 682 

—Greek, 1277 
-Minoan, 780, 787 

-in use, 682 

—scythed; of Darius, 1440 

-medieval, 2950 

—war, Egyptians learn use of, 657 

-Introduced by Ilyksos, 435 

Charioteer, Etruscan tomb of, 1104 
—Greek statues, 1298, 1312 
Chariot race, Byzantine, 2295, 2298 

-colour factions, 2296 

-Etruscan, 1109 

-Roman, 1829, 2021, 2022-23 

Charity Organisation Society, 4410 


Charlemagne, administration, 2128-30 
-Aix-la-Chapulle built, 2120-28, 2139, 
2440 

-attitude to Church, 2129, 2438 
—Aval’s overthrown, 3147 
—Bible revision, 31b7 
—coiiqnest-, 2417 

—coronation, 241S, 2410, 2427, 2483 
—court, 2127 
—crown, reputed, 2419 
—and Cup of Solomon, 2318 
—death, 2421 
—defence by Roland, 2975 
—divine origin of rule, 2127 
—domainal system, 20G3 
—epic cycle, 2439 

—and Holv Roman Empiro, 408, 2410, 
2835-36 

influence on feudalism, 2661 
—Irishmen at court, 26S3 
—literary culture revived, 2083 
—marriage, 2417 

—monarchic conception, 2427, 2437 
—patron of art and learning, 2437 
—polygamy, 3283 
—I'opo Leo III and, 2118-20, 2487 
•proclaimed Roman Emperor, 403, 
2418, 2410, 2420 
-Roman Patrician, title, 2418 
■Rome despoiled, 2708 
■statue on horseback, 2110 
—throne at Aix, 2120 
—tomb at Aix, 2420, 212S 
—Vikings and, 2320 
Charleroi, acquired by Louis XIV, 3741 
—captured by Napoleon, 410S 
Charles, emp. of Austria, accession, 4769 
—and submarine campaign, 4857 
Charles I, emperor : see Charlemagne 
Charles II, the Bald, emp. 2421 , 2422 
—his Bible, 2421, 2432, 2437 
—death, 2493 

—friend of Johannes Scotus, 2083 
—kingdom, 2493, map, 2422 
—anil Northmen, 2496 
Charles HI, tbo Fat, emperor, 2495 
Charles IV, emp. -3003-06, 3007 
—Golden Bull promulgated, 3007 
Charles V, emp., abdication, 3317, 3459 
—accession, 3301, 3612 
—and Clement VII, 3310-11 
—empire, 3301 
—and Hits Interim, 3310 
—in Italy, 3310 
—Magellan serves, 3537 
—portraits, 3235, 3302 , 3317 
—reign of, 3309 
Chades VI, emperor, -33S3 
—death, 3880 

Charles VH, emperor, accession, 3S92 
—dentil, 3893 

Charles HI, the Simple, of France 
accession, 2493 
—reign, 2495, 2496 
Charles V, tho Wise, of France, 3001 
—coronation, 3003 
—death, 3002 

—Etienne Marcel and, 30 92, 3094-95 
—as regent, 3091-92 
Charles VI, of France, accession, 3002 
—insanity, 3002 
—marriage, 3127 
—Parisians submit to, 3001 
Charles VH, of France, 3132, 3132, 
3143 

—claims throne, 3129 
—Joan of Arc and, 3130, 3133 
Charles Vin, of Franco, 3144, 3297 
—enters Florence, 3218 
—in Italy, 3298 

—marries Anne of Brittany, 3144, 
3G10 

Charles IX, of France, 3463 
—and 8. Bartholomew, 3465 
Charles X, of France, accession, 426G 
—deposition, 4263 

Charles I, of Gt. Britain, accession, 3580 
—beheaded, 3580, 3581 
—broadside on marriage negotia¬ 
tions, 3719 

—costume under, 5711 
—dcatii mask, 35SI 
—economic reasons for failure, 392 
—and five members, 3674 
—in House of Lords, 3662 
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Charles I— cont. 

—methods of warfare, 3549 
—Parliament under, 3(501 
—and X J etiUon of ilif'lit, 3004 
—Puritans ami, 3720 
—Snelling’s miniature, 3721 
Chailea II, of Gt. Britain, bust of, 3745 
—comparison with George I, 4222 
—death, 3741 
—female influence, 3908 
—knights Henry Morgan, 3314 
—lands at. Dover, 3000 
—and Louise do Qucrouaille, plate 
f.p. 3083 

—on Oliver Cruimrell, 3721 

—residence in Prance, 3831 

—restoration, 3581 

—and Royal Society, 3820 

—in Scotland, satire, 3583 

Charles I, of Naples and .Sicily, 2820-20, 

2830 

—crowned and seated figure, 2843 
—death, 2831 

—Provence obtained, 2820, 2820 
Charles II, of Naples, slrugglofor Sicily, 

2831 

Charles the Bad, of Navarre, 3000 
—claims Prance, 2092-93 
—Etienne Marcel and, 3090 
Charles I, of Spain: see Charles V, 
emperor 

Charles III, of Spain, banishes Jesuits, 
3089 

Charles IX, of Sweden, seizes tlirouc, 
3580 

Charles X, of Swcdcu, 3001-02 
—portrait, 3002 

Charles XI, of Sweden, accession, 3002 

—defeats Denmark, 3750 

Charles XII, of Sweden, accession, 3751 

—death, 3881, 3880 

—genius. 3702, 3877 

—portrait, 3702 

—in Turkey, 3880 

Charles XIII, of Swcdon, accession, 4102 
Charles XIV, of Sweden: sec Bernadotto, 
J. B. 

Ctaarios ot Anjou; sec Charles I of 
Naples and Sicily 

Charles, a. of Olmrlcmagne, viceroy in 
Noustrla, 2418 

Charles, duke of Lorraine, on can¬ 
nibalism, 3024 
—at siege of Vienna, 3752 
Charles, a. of Lotlialr, attempt to gain 
power, 2423 

Charles, d, of Orleans, captured at 
Agincourt, 3100 

Charles, the Bash, or the Bold, duke 
of Burgundy, 3143 
—death, 3144 

Charles Albert, of Bavaria, married 
daughter of CliarleB VI, 3884 
Charles Albert, of Sardinia, constitution 
granted, 43G7 

-death,4370 

-portrait, 1275 

Charles Edward (Young Pretender) 
at Cullodon, 3879, 3894 
Charles Folix. of Naples, 4201 
Charles Martel, 2354, 2359, 2415 

-monastic endowments confiscated, 

2270 

-Saracens defeated, 2340, 2301, 

2480 

Charles Robert, of Hungary: ace 
Carobert 

Charleston, only town in colonial 
South, 4013 

Charlotte, of Mccklcnburg-Strclltz, 
married George III, 4223 
Charlotte Square, London, 1239 
Charms, in ancient Assyriu, 971, 973 
—Aurlgnaclan, 217, 250 
—early Ghlncso or Buddhist, 2557 
—Egyptian, 1019 

* -and Cretan compared, 469 

—on Egyptian dead, 050 
—miniature bull-roarer as, 209 
—painted pebbles as. 205 
—Phoenician, 1627 
—Suite, 1019 

Charta (Carta), origin of word, 2105 
Chartered Companies, and Elizabethan 
trade, 3641 


Chartered Company: see British 8. 
Africa Company 

Charter Oath, taken by Mikado, 4416 
Charter of Majesty, and Bohemian 
toleration, 3588 
Chartism, origin, 4135 
—political socialism, 4981 
Chartists, on TCcnnington Common, 
4437 

—methods, 4305 

Chnrtres Cathedral, 2875, 2888 

-sculptured figures, 2886 

-Stained glass, 2879, 2884, 2885 

Chastity, in monasticimn, 2278 
—S. Augustine and, 2333 
Chatalja Lines, 2291 
Chatnr, Mogul painter, 3779 
Chateaubriand, Geoffrey de, motto, 
298J 

Chateaubriand, E6n6, Vicomtc de, 4311 

-a royalist, 4209 

Chfitcau d’lf, Mirabcau imprisoned at, 
4106 

Chftteau Gaillard, iuin of, 3423 
Chdtolct, Marquise tlu, associate of 
Voltaire. 4064 

Chatham, William Pitt, 1st E., forms 
new ministry, 3907 
—great oratory, 4212 
—imperial work of, 411 
—parliamentary reform, 4431 
—portrait, 3899 
—resignation, 3902 

Chauoer, Alioe: sec Suffolk, Duchess of 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, Clerk of Oxcnfortlc, 
3020 

-description of parson, 3498 

-language of, 20J 4. 3223 

-popular music pictured, 2970 

Chauvinist, idcntillcd with Imperialist, 
397 

Cheapside, London, coronation pro¬ 
cession of Edward VI, 3450 
—in 1813, 4252 

—in Elizabethan times, 3568-09 
—St. Mnry-Ic-Bow, 4287 
Ohedworth, Roman villa, 2151, plato 
f.p. 2162 

Che-ka, Russian, 4058, 4959 
Chellean Period, 147 

-coup-dc-polng, 241 

-Hint tool, 27, 37 

-i land-axes, 146 

Cheltenham, in 18th century, 4254 
Chemin des Dames, captured by AUIob, 
4776 

-German troops on, 4781 

-Nlvello’s attack on, 4772 

Chemistry, and medicine, 3828 
—Arabic knowledge, 3291 
—Assyrian, 974 
—commercial, in U.5.A., 4737 
—developed from aichomy, 352, 350, 
304 

—war uses, 4824 
Chemosh, god of Moab, 039 
Ch’ong, Ghineao emporor, 444 
Cheng Ho, Ming naval loader, 3513 
Cheng Tung, Chinese emperor, 3123 
Cheops: see Khufu 
Oliephren: see Khafra 
Chepstow, castle, 2709 
Cheremissian, whore spoken, 320 
Cherokee syllabary (alphabet), 1002 
Chersonese, under MUtiades, 1543 
—modern, 2471 
—originally Khursunassa, 737 
Chert, Egyptian weapons of, 462 
—in pillow lava, 94, 05 
—for tools, Mesopotamia, 613 
Chervonitz, Russian currency, 4971 
Chesapeake, light with Shannon, 4112 
Chess, in 18th century Germany, 3005 
—14tll cent., 3452 
—introduction into Persia, 2313 

-into Europe, 3452 

—Middle Ages, 2088, 3440, 3452 
—Scandinavian pieces, 2000 
Ohessel Down, Baxon jewelry, 2448 
Chester, origin of name, 1883 
—Roman legion at, 2140 
—the Rows, 2288, 2239 
Chester, Battle of (013), 2271 
Chesterfield, Lord, Barbara Villlcrs his 
mistress, 1000 
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Chesterton, G. K., on craft guilds, 2920 
-on heretics, 6010 

— —on mankind as artist, 2057 
-portruifc, 5017 

Chia Cli’ing, Mnnohn emperor, 4055 
Ckinug Kai-Shek, Chinese nationalist, 
4902 

— —army entering Tsiiuiu-lu, 4903 

-becomes president of China, 4903 

Chia Tan, Chinese traveller, 3514 
Chicago, meat trade in, 4504 

—National Convention at, 4721 

—strikes in (1880), 4517 

Chioh6n Itzfc, Maya ruins, 2581, 2592 

— —Maya temples, 2583, 2592, 2593 

— —Tultee stylo and occupation, 

2590, 3377 

Cliickerin, Georges, 4951 

-Russian foreign minister, 4000 

Chiohestor, Roman occupation, 2147 
Chieftain, origin, 221 
—traditional in India, 237 
Chloftain’s Vase, Miuoan, 766 
Ch’ien Lung, bridge built by, 4067 

-embellished Peking, plate 1050 

-lacijiier throne, 4049 

-ndo by, 4650 

-portrait, 4052 

-receives British embassy. 4270 

Chigi, Sigismondo, received by Louis 
XIV, plate f.p. 3855 
Childbirth, mortality from 18th cent., 
5015 

—Roman religious ceremonies at, 1739 
Gkildeberfc, Eranklsh king, 2209 
CUilderio, Merovingian king, 2415 
Children, in Babylonia, 580 
—in Bolshevik Russia,. 4976 
—in 18tli century 10ngland L 4244 

-Germany, 3907, 3970, 3 397 

—oxposure in Greece, 374 
—in factories, 4220, 4301, 1404-06 
—at Homeric feast, 848 
—modem hospital ward, 6056 
-sun-ray treatment, 5057 
—in C.8.A. factories, 4498 
See also Infanticide 
Chile, civil war, 4331 
—curly culture remains, 2598 
—European population, 4321 
—great presidents, 4320 
—first 8. American railway, 4327 
—liberation, 4277, 4323 
—war against l’em and Bolivia, 4331 
Ghilperio, Merovingian king, 2209 
—marriages, 2208-09 
Chilhanwalia, Battle ol, 4461 
Chilwoll, munition factory at, 4801 
Chlraaera, Etruscan, bronze, 1175 
Chimpanzee, compared with gorilla, 
174 

—intelligence, 171, 243 
—least changed anthropoid, 174 
—native territories, 171 
—population, 171 

—skull, capacity comparison, 171, 178 
Ghimu, Peruvian chief, rtilo, 3382 
China, absorption of (‘ompierow, LOOS 
—ancestor worship, 3507, *1045 
—bases of primitive society, 238 
—Boxer rising (1900), 40(1 J, 4002, 4603 
•British relations under Cli’ieu Lung, 
4053 

— —trade development, 4(120 
—bronze known 4000 n,o„ 1135 
—Buddhism introduced, 1501 

— —spread, 2400, 2551 
—caste system, 233 

—census figures, Manotui, 404(1 
—Chou dynasty, culture, 442-47, 211)2 

-rule, 1687 

-unification under, 2090 

—cities, growth, 238 
—civilization, dawn, 238. 429, 441-47 
-early, 2099, 210(1, 2543 

— —compared with Egyptian, 404 

— —introduced into Japan. 2390 
—threatened by West alter boxer 

rising, 4001 

—civil strifo as population reducer, 
4040 

ilvll war (20th, cont.) 4902 
—communications, early, 2552 
—commercial entry, 10th cont., 4270 
—confederacy of ‘ Five Leaders,’ 443 



China 
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China —c ont. 

—Consortium, 3002 
—constitutional rcioruis of Tzu Hsi, 

4662 

-—fclic Contending States, 443 
—culture: sec Civilization, above, and 
Chinese Art, etc. 

—democracy a failure in, 5080 
—tlowager empress: se'* T/ai Hsi 
—early division of empire, 2128 
—education, classical system iC’apg 
Hsi preserves, 4631 

--reforms of Tzu Hsi, 466*2 

—ejected from Korea, 4366 
—emigration, U.S.A. against, 4501, 

4663 

■-consequences, 1664 

—emperors, white horses for, 2855 
—European contacts, lfltli cent,, 4652 

-incursions, 19th cent., 4636 

—examination system, 4050, 4051 

-abolished by Tzu Hsi, 4661 

—famine, recurrence, 4646 
—glacial deposits, 84 
—Great Wall, 441, 44,1 158S 

-building of, 1587, 1981 

-defences of, 210 L 

-Jade Gate, 2100, 2101 

—Greeks, parallels and contrasts with, 
1193-98 

—Han dynasty, culture and life, 1701, 
201)8-2107 

—under Hung Wu, 3513 
—Japan, treaty with, (1022) 4880 

-war with, *1421 

—Jcnghiz Khan's conquest, 2817, 2810 

-camp, 2848 

—Knblai Khan's court and empire, 
2851-00 

—life in time of Ancient Greece, 1195 
—literate elasB, 100 L 
—under Mancltus, 46-45-00 
—man power In, 5008 
—medieval commerce, 2000-11 
—Middle Ages, end of, 3123 
—military organization, early, 2310 
—uridci Ming Dynasty, 3505-25 
—Mongol administration, 2833, 2954- 
60 

-invasion of, 317, ill 

— —supremacy ended, 2990 
—natural resources undeveloped, 444 
—Orientalism, seat of, 1195 
—over-population, 239, 4045 
—Persian early intercourse, 2300 
—plough, 310 

—population density, 239, 4015 
—Portuguese, early contact, 3306 
—religion and philosophy : sre Budd¬ 
hism ; Confucianism; Taoism 
—republic proclaimed, 4000 
—rlco growing in, 8. 238 
—river-silt danger in, 446 
—lloman ompiro compared with, 2101 

-at time of, 1962 

-trade routes, map plate J.j), 1002 

-trade with, 1989-91, 2107, 2135 

—sealaring. early, 465 
—as scut of Orientalism, 1195 
—secret societies, imtl-Mnnchu, 4648 

-rebellions, 1797-1800, 4053 

—social system, modem, 4645 
—southern unrest under Manchus, 4665 
—Sung dynasty (420-479), 2209, 2274 

-(900-1127), culture, 2500-04 

— T'ang dynasty, cuILuro and life, 2360, 
2543-50 


—in 3rd, cent, D.O., map, 1582 
—U.S.A. interest in, 4520 
—at Washington Oonferencc, 4839 
—Western intercourse, early, 1991, 
2107 

—Westernisation by T/.u Hsi, 4001, 
41102 

-results since 1885, 4064 

—women, status, of, 378, 370 
•—Tin dynasty, 442, 445 

See also Chou; Confucianism; Han; 
ICublai Khan ; Mancha ; Ming; 
Mongol; Sung : T'ang 
Chindaswintii, Vlsigotnic king, 2354 
Chinese, broud-licad, 220 
—burial superstitions, 2555 
—in communist Russia, 4959 
—Jlan dynasty cavalryman, 2310 


Chinese —amt 
—in Malaya, 4G26 
—in Pern, 13Ji 
— philoiophy, 1190 
—printing, early, 2530 
—racial characteristics, 231, 308, 446 
—seafaring of, 105 

—social life: see China; and Han; 

Ming; Sung; T’ang 
—in U.S.A., 4591, 1501 
—varied physique, 117 
—war skill, ancient, 2101 
Chinese Architecture, Confucian tem¬ 
ples, 1221-23 

-Mniichu, 4657-59 

—•—Ming, 3513 

Chinese Art, bronzes, Chou and Yin, 
446-47 

-Ming, 3523 

—• —Buddhist influence, 2549-51, 25G1, 
3521 

-enamel, 3524, 1650 

-Han dynasty. 1701, 2098, 2102-05. 

-Hellenistic mllucnec, 1301, 1502-4 

-lacquer, 3524, 1619 

-Ming, 3514-21 

-painting, Han, 2330, plate, f.p. 

2553 

-Ming, 3511, 3520-22 

-T’ang and Sung dynast ios, 

2516, 2550, plate f.p. 2553, 
2056, 2560-62 

-porcelain, Maiicliu period, 4600 

-Ming, 3518, plates f.p. 3518-19 

-pottery, Han, 2098, 2102, 2105 

-Ming, 3512, ,3519 

-Neolithic, 2385 

-T’ang and Sung dynasties, 

2552, 2554, 2558, 2550, 2563, 
plate f.p. 2552 

-sculpture, Buddhist, 2519-50 

-Hun leliefs, 444, 1701 

-T’ang and Sung dynasties, 

2514 , 2549, 2550 , 2564 

-sense of beauty, 1197 

-T’ang and Sung, 2543-2561 

-in Turkistan, 1502-04 

-wood carving, 2564 

Ching-to Chen, porcelain made at, 3523 
Chinika Rauza, mosque, 3789 
Chioggia, Battlo of, Genoese defeat, 
2915 

Chios, pirate stronghold, 3800 
Chipchac Tatars, Tamerlane’s conquest, 
3121 

Chippendale, Thomas, chair styles, 4248 

-vogue in Germany, 3078 

Chiswick Press, printing, 3197 
Chiswick House, PalUuhun style,- 4032 
Chiton, or tunic, Greek, 986-87 
Ohitor, fall of, 2992 
—llajpilt lower or victory, 3171 
Chiusi, tomb, wall painting, llb9 
Ch’iu Ying, reception Of envoys, 3514 
Chivalry, nge of, in Europe, 2971-2980 
—crusading feats, 2741 
—institution, 3424 

—three factors in complete form, 3424 
—women under, 382, 3420 
Ohiodwig. the Merovingian : see Clovis 
Chloroform, Simpson anil, 5030 
Chlorine, bleaching, French discovery, 
4288 

—German poison gas, 4792 , 4793 
Chlothar II (Lothuire), Frankish king, 
death, 2268-09 

Chocano, Santos, Peruvian poet, 4340 
Chocolate, introduced into Europe, 3442 
Chodowiecki, Daniel Nicolas, 3938, 3059 
—drawings by, 3054, 3965, 3968-69, 
3972 , 3976-78 , 4075 
—paintings by, 3951-52, 3974, 3981, 
plate/.??. 3982 

Cholera, banished from England, 5030 
—Koch and, 5051 
Ohoephoroe : see Libation Bearer's 
Choerilus of Athens, drama,- 1354 
CUoiseul, Due de, dismissal, 3915 

-and French navy, 3909 

-portrait, 3900 

Chollerford, Roman bridges, 2040 
Cholula, pyramid, 2590 
Chorus, Greek, bird dance, 1357 

-function, 4040 

-in satyr drama, 1354 


Choslmi, Baron, fires on foreignon, 1393 
Choshiu Clan, surrenders tier, 4ill 
Chosroej, of Armenia (c. 234), alliance 
with Rome, 2118 

Chosroes, of Armenia (c. 336), 2192 
Chosroes, Parthian monarch, and Tra¬ 
jan, 1967, 1970 

Chosroes I (NoMiirwan), of Persia. 
2310-15 

—palace at Cte-dphon, 2315 
—in Syria, 2206 

Chosroes n, of Persia, crowned, 2 317 
—deposition, 2274 
—harem, 2314 
—on horseback, 2273 
—hunting, 2306 
—invasion of the Empire, 2273 
—Maurice J’s aid of, 2272 
Chosroes, Cup of, 2317, 23IS 
Choudris, Punjab aristocracy, 3793 
Chou Dynasty, establishment of, 2099 
—period of, 442-43 , 2102 
—ruio and overthrow, 15S7 
—sacrificial bowls of, 447 
Chremonidean War, 1071 
Christ: see Jesus Christ 
Christchurch, castle and priory, 2706 
Christian I, of Scandinavia, 3134 
Christian II, of Scandinavia, 331*2 
—portrait, 3313 

Christian IV, of Denmark, 3640, 3G41 
—visit to James I, 3711 
Christian, of Anhalt, 3637, 3638, 
Christian, of Halberstadt, 3628, 3041 
—and Elizabeth of Bohemia, 3630 
—supports Frederick V, 3592 
Christian Art, Antioch chalice, 2177 

-basilica, 2185, 2187 

-casket of Frojecta, 2204 

-catacomb paintings, 2172, 2 175 . 

2 J 70**0 

-influence of Homan art, 1932, 1953 

-narrative in, 1927 

— —origin of, 1931 

-pagan invasion, 2201 , 3240 

-Renaissance blends, 3240-42 

-Roman sarcophagus, 1033 

Christian Era, chronology, 1847 
Christianity, Akbar and, 3763 
-—ancient thouglrt. in, 3012 
—and Anglo-Saxon laws, 24G5 
•—BcnthanTs revolt against, 42SO 
•—Bolshevik attack on, 4972 
—in Britain, Latin medium, 328 
—Chesterton's dcFence, 5016 
—in China, 14th cent., 3308 

-Mnncliu, 4652-53 

—Clirist, power of belief in, 3012 
—commercialised in Middle Ages, 3323, 
3324 

—Constantino the Great’s recognition, 
2127-28, 2189, 2030 
—descent from Judaism, S12 
—early attacks, 2170 

-British, 2271, 2405 

-converts, special position, 2177 

-dissensions, 2190 

-efforts. 3253 

-lst-4th cents., 2172-89 

-growth, 21S7 

-language, 1494 

--philosopiij’, 2320, 2330 

-rival religious, 2083-97 

—and economics, 390 
—emergence and establishment, 2173- 
2189 

—Greek influence, 1501 

-philosophy and, 2083, 2171 

-religion’s foreshadowing, 1380 

—growth and influence in Rome, 3011 
—Iicllcnisation of East, effect on, 1404 
—individual cmpliasis, 3013 
—Ireland’s part in, 2074-85 
—Japan closed to, 3004 
—.Tohangir ami, 3771 
—in Justinian Age, 2303 
—Locke on the reasonableness of, -lOiil) 
—Marcus Aurelius and, 1900,1973,2181 
—in Middle Ages, 3010-28 
—and Mithraism, 2090-91 
—Ncstoriftiiisin, 71508-09 
—obtrusion of other religions, 21S9 
—Oriental influence on, 1500 
—orthodox belief in, 4865 
—paganism and early, 1753, 2204, 2224 
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Christianity—rrmf. 

-condemned by, 3253 

-1 elation with, 2178 

—ami Platonism, 2007, 3321 
—reason applied to theology, 30LI 
—recognition by Home, 2320 
—religion and life one, 3351 
—ltenaiftsanco altitude, 3231, 3240, 
3327 

-revival oE paganism. 3231, 3240, 

3240 

-rival religions, 2083-97 
—Homan cmperoi and worship, 1878 

-cinphe associated with, 2189 

-strength an, 2175 

-Laws, connexion with, 2160 

—Rome's decline attributed to, 2233 
-under Sassamds, 2310 
—and status of women, 377 
—and Stoicism, 1905, 1007, 2082 
—suppressed by Revolution, 4135 
—triumph ot, 2173-89 
—and war, 4802 

—words used derived from Home, 2248 
See also Clnuch; (Jlmrcli, Early; 
England, Church of; Greek 
Church; Luther; Papacy: Pro¬ 
testantism ; Reformation; 
Homan Catholicism. 

Christian Science, 4800 

-attitude of churches toward, 48G8 

Christians, Early, 2177-89 

-ass worship alleged, 2178 

-omporoi* worship refused, 1878 

-drst edict against, 2180 

-Roman pci..seditious, 1878, 2188 

-under Urdus, 2115, 2180 

-Diocletian, 2125, 2187-88, 

2319 

-Domitlmi, 2182 

-Hadrian on, 2181 

-Marcus Aurelius, 1009, 1973, 

2184 

-Nero, 1857, 2181 

---reason of, 1908 

— — — —Trajan’s views, 2183 

-Valerian’s decrees against, 2177 

Christian Socialists, work, 4400 
Christina, of Sweden, 3590, 3001, 3002 
—and Peace of Westphalia, 3598 
Christmas, date duo to Mitiiraism, 2001 
Chronicles, Books Df, ilescrip. of Solo¬ 
mon’s templo, 818 

Chrysippus, Stoic, 1404-05, 1904 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, Greek teaching, 
3220, 3221, 3320-21 
Ckuang-fcze, Taoist philosopher, 1222 
—treatise and stylo of. 2518 
Chu Hsi, work for Confucianism, 2503 
Churoh, The, abuses, medieval, 3070, 
3072. 3323 

—bulwark against anarchy, 3020 
—Charlemagne, head of, 2429 
—corruption at time of Ho formation, 
3351 

—and Darwin’s theories, 4522 
—decline, 15th cent., 3434 

-in modern congregations, 4804 

—dcgenunioy, medieval, 3070 
—division at Hcnaissanco, 3342 
—as economic factor, 390 
—14th cent- reform attempts, 3071 
—French alliance with crown, 3008 

-censorship, 4121 

-under Louis XVIII, 4200 

-quarrel with, 4154 

-re-established by Napoleon, 4135 

-revival under LouIb XIV, 3805 

-Revolutionary dealings, 4134, 4135 

—influence of women in, 377 
—law : see Canon Law 
—the Living, in Russia, 4972 
—Luther’s teaching on invisible, 3345 
—Marsigllo’s reform attempts, 3071 
—medieval society founded on, 3342 

— —stato relations, 2489, 2050, 3923 
-s 1,niggles against, 4428 

-thought in, 3014-10 

—paganism within, 2189, 3014, 3241 
—and Papacy, 3003-3077 
—power, medieval, 3410 

-loss of, 3451 

—protected against heretics, 3073 
—relations with modern State, 3397 
—Renaissance, pagan spirit, 3241 


Lurch, The—rout. 

-icvolt agaiiiHl medieval, 3427 
-and science, 49 
—secular uses, medieval, 3451 
—William of Ockham and, 3072 
—and witchcraft, 3253, 3251 
Church, Early, assemblies prohibited, 
2187 

—basilica as model, 2013 

-communism in, 497S 

-controversies on naluie of Christ, 

2329, 2330 

-Greek language used, 2232 

—giowlli and spread, 2319 
—heresies in, 2330 

-imperial splendour assumed, 2321 

-In Homan Empire, 2175, 2180 

-State union failure, 2320 

—teachings anil practices, 2173-75 

-war of the creeds, 2329-43 

-women's subordination, 2219 

Cliuroh Pathors: see Lathers of the 
Church 

lliurchill, Winston, and the Agadir 
incident, 4380 

-sends Naval Division to Antwerp, 

4747 

Churoh Legislation (1704) of Catherine 
the Great, 3941 
Churl, origin of word, 2453 
Chu Yuan-chang : sec llung Wti 
Chu Yung, legendary ChincRC king, 444 
Cicatrice-making, alternative to tat¬ 
tooing, 207 

—Australian aborigines, 210 
Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 1779-81, 1838, 
1888-89 

—on acting, 1830 
—bust, 1770 

—Catiline conspiracy suppressed, 1770 
—On the Commonwealth, 1706, 2260 
—On Duties, vniuo of treatise, 1703 
—on elections, 1821 
—first lessons in philosophy, 1009 
—on funeral orations, 1591 
—medieval schools and, 3017 
—oratory, modern influence of, 2247 
—Philippics, 1790 
—proscription of, 1701 
—religion of, 1901 
—as senator, 1778, 1810 
—slave secretary, 1825 
—Stoic teaching, 1900 
—studies under PoaeidoniUB, 1905 
—on tax-farming, 1820 
—on wild beast hunts, 1820 
Ciceronian Age, Latin literature in, 1888 

-social conditions, 1811 

Cid, Oampeador, Tho, 2047 
Cilicia, formed kingdom of Arzawn, 728 
—Mycenaean Intercourse with, 787 
—reduced by Alexander the Groat, 
1407 

—lloman province, 1770, 1777 
—timber in, 407 

Cilician Gates, Alexander at, 1407, 1435 
Cilicians, allies of Iflttites, 791 
—pirates, 3802 

Cilicia Trachcia, Arzuwn In, 734 
Cimliri, in Italy, 1770, 2212 
Olminlan Forest, in antiquity, 1152 
Cimmerians, appearance, map, 874 
—Lydia raided, 855 
—origin, 1127 
—Phrygia conquered, 890 
See also Modes 

Cimon, son of Miltlades, 1230-32 
—Acropolis walls extended, 1209 
—aid of Sparta, 1234 
—ostracism, 1231 
—recall of, 1235 
Cinna, consul, 1773 

Cinna, Helvlus, poet, Greok influence 
on, 1888 

Cinque Porta, piratic privileges, 3802 
Ciphering, primitive methods, 298 
See also Numbers 
Ciroe, and OdysscuB, 850 * 

Circle, Aicliimedcs on measurement of. 
2009 

—Euclid on squaring, 2003 
CircnmclBion, practised by Australian 
aborigines, 210 
Circus, lloman, 2055 

See also Chariot Race; Gladiators 


Cironcostor, Roman town, 2147 
—wool guilds’ meeting place, 3184 
Dire-perdue, method described, 291 
Cirta : see Constantine, Algeria 
Cisalpine Gaul, Roman piovince, 1705 
Cisalpine Republic, 4093, 4097 
Cissbury Ring, British camp, 17 
Cistercians, 2280, 3419 
Citrantnlchama, satrap, 1000 
City of God, The, by 8. Augustine, 
2325, 3021-22 

-influence on political thought, 

3021, 3023 

City States, Greek, 1015,1107-24 

-Kalian, 2751 

Sec also Greek Oily Slates 
Giviilalo del Friuli Lombard chapel, 
2 413, 2131 

Civilians, modern war on, 4815 
Civilis, Roman oillcor, revolt, 1719,1859 
Civilization, achievements, 5007 
—Alex, the Gt.'s died on, 1148. 1487 
—alphabet's importance, 1001-80 
—centre In early ages, 1983 
—cradles of the curliest, map, 423 
—oulturo complex theory, 21500 
—dawn of, grassland and forest, 430 
—development, views of, 2(500 
—dlHusionist theory, 2(500 
—ofVcet of exchange of knowledge, 3181 
—environment theory, 2000 
—European expansion, 3rd cent. H.O., 
1012 

—food production and, 232, 437, 471 
—gold iniluenco on. 359, 301 
—(Keek Inllueneeon, L50i 
—Mesopotamia ciadie ai early, Oil 
—Mesopotamian, world debt to, 945-82 
—modern compared with Roman. 2028 
—printing, eileet on, 3181, 3194-95 
—probable ago of, 77 
—population problem ami, -137 
—post-war ullnoks on, 5079 
—rise of ordered, 437-72 
—table of early, 415 
—theocratic, systems in early, 472 
—Viking Influence on, 2528 

See also Man; Noddy; under 
individual cultures, e,g, Arabic; 
Chinese ; Greek ; Roman, efe., 
and wider general headings 
Architecture ; Art: Neionoo, etc. 
Civil Law. clergy exempt from, 2322 

-Roman code, 2157 

Civil Rights, absence, pre-Revolution 
Franco, 4L20 

Civil Rights Act (183(1), In U.8.A., <1490 
Civil Rights Acts (1876), 4496 
Civil Sorvloo, of Louis XIV, 3857 

-in U.8.A., reform, 45LU 

Civil War (American): sec American 
Civil War 

Civil War (in England), 3580 

-Charles 1 and Puritans, 3720-22 

-Cromwell and, 387, 3723-27 

-oeouomlo results, 391 

-leasonsfor, 301-2 

-soldiers of, 3728 

Civitato, Pope Leo XX captured at, 2015 
—Italian defeat at, 2506 
Civlta Vcoohin, French troops at, 4370 
Clans, analogy with Latin gens, J 011 
—in ancient Rome, 1801) 

—Japanese, renunciation, 4! 11 
Clftpbnin, J. H., on early railways, 435(5 
— —economic historian, 14 
Clapham Junatfou (Ypres), 4811 
Clnrondon, Edward Hyde, 1st earl; 10 

-on fear of Cromwell, 8732 

Clark, Champ, U.8. Democrat loader, 
4718, 4720 

Clarke, Samuel, British divine, 4082 
Clarkson, Thomas, and tho Anti- 
Slavery Nuclei y, N02, 4599 
Class Distinction, in primitive hoc, lei los, 
210, 3HH-0 

-In Homo. 1790, 1707, 

Classicism In literature anil art, 4032-47 

—revolt against. 4201 

Classics, early Ufivlstlan objection, 3013 

—value in education, 1(5 

Classis, walls and gate, 2231 

Class War, a fallacy, 5074 

-Marx and, 4080 • 

-•meeting In Trafalgar square, 6073 
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Claudian 


Colchester 


Claudian, poet, 1898, 1099, 2001 
Claudti, pafrician gens, 1043-40 
Clandii, plebeian gens, 1013 
Claudio Coello, poituut of Carlos II, 3755 
Claudius I, Caesar, 1854 
—conquest of Britain, 1854, 10S5 
—Empire developed, 1S73 
—harbour «it Ostia, 20 ID, 2050 
—iu minis, 2123 
—statue, 1S53 
—wives of, 1855, 3037 
Claudius II (Gothicua), 2110, 2210 
Claudius Nero, defeated Hasdrubal, 
1501 

Clnusewitz, on war, 47S5, 4792 
Claverhause : see Dundee, Viscount 
Clay, Babylonia, for household voxels, 
530 

•—properties, 80 
—sickles of, Mesopotamia, 513 
—for writing tablets, 518 
Clayton Anti-Trust Act, 4515, 4720-27 
Oleander, tyrant of Gela, 1104 
Cleanthes, hymn to Ziuls, 1905 
—Stoic teaching, 1404-05 
Cleisthenes, 389, 1093 
—organization and reforms, 1120 
Chimencenu, Georges, in Big Foui, 1 1877 

-on Poland, 30 L0 

•-signs Peace Treaty, 4875 

Clemens the Scot, at Chailenmgnc's 
court, 2080 

Clement II, pope, 2505, 2773 
Clement HI, pope, 2049-50 
Olemont V, pope, 2005 
—condemnation of Knights Templars, 
3005-00 

-Prance’s tool, 3QG4-65 

-mission to China, 3503 

Clement VI, pope, lObearchcs on Black 
Death, 3105 

Clement VII, anti-pope, 3008 
Clement VII, pope, 3009, 3235 
—Uluirlea V aiul, 3310-11 
—portrait by Vasaii, 3235 
Clement XIV, pope, suppresses Jesuits, 
3915 

Clement, S., celebration of mass, 21S3 
Clement, of Alexandra, Christian 
philosophy, 2171 
—on early mnrtyrs, 2185 
—persecution of, 2186 
Clement, Epistle of, 2483 
Clement, Joseph, inventor, 4358 
Cleobis, and Biton, statues 1003 , 1327 
Cloomodes, retraction theories, 207 
Cleomenes, Spartan king, expulsion of 
Pclsistratiih, 1093 

Cleomenes III, Spartan king, lefugo in 
Egypt, 1077 

—war with Achaean League, 1075 
Cleomenes, s. of Leonidas, 1581 
Cleon, Athenian leader, death, 1242 
—judgement on Mitylene, 1241 
Cleopatra, <i. of Egypt, death, 1793 
—and Julius Caesar 1780-87 
—ami Mark Antony, 1791-93, 1839 
—portraits, 307, 1787, 17S9 
Cleopatra, <1. of Antioehus III, marriage 
to Ptolemy V, 1701 
Cleopatra, Macedonian princess, 1121 
Cleoatratus o£ Tenedos, nationomieal 
teaching, 1470 

Clepsydra, or water-clock, 977 
Clergy, civil constitution of, 4135 
—and civil law, 2322 
—in JSlh century England, 42U3, 4229 
■12 W 

—English, early IDIh century, 1281 
—French proitevolution, 4111 
—Cermftn, 18th cent, costume, 3975 
—uiuler Louis XIV, 3853, 3S59 
•—marriage law, Norman, 2732 
—medieval country parsonage, 3422 

-ignorance, 3021 

-in minor orders, 3121, 3423 

--parish priests, 3422 

--political advantages, 3023 

-secular, 3421, 3422 

-12th cent., 2733 

—post-war diminution, 4864 
—social atatus under Tudors, 3190 
6Vc also Abbot; Bishop; Monk, 
etc., and under Monastic orders 
Clerical Disabilities Act, terms, 3009 


Clericri Laicos, Bull of Boniface VIII, 
2332-33, 3003 

Clerk-Maxwell, James, elcetiical re¬ 
scan lies, 4G9G, 1702 
Clerks, medieval, 3423 

-cccksiastic.il, costume, 2129 

Clermont, Congress of, 1st Crusade 
launched, 2051 
Cleruchy, 1394 

Cleveland, Duchess of : see Castlomaine 
Cleveland, Stephen Grover, president 
U.8.A., 1512 

Clientage, Homan system, 104G 
Climate, in archaeology, 30 
—British, changes, 135 
—clothing in relation to, 290 
—cycles of, 220 
—as economic f.irtor, 335, 387 
—of Egypt, 482 

—geographical distrib. unfixed, 138 
—influence on history, 331-48 
—intertiopical Africa, drawbacks, 233 
—man’s dependence upon, 333 
—rainfall in Equatorial belt, 335-6 
—zonal map and diagram, 332, 334 
Climatius, early llsh, 112, 113 
Clio, mosaic of, 1891 
Clitheroe, feudal land divisions, 2003 
Clitias, Greek artist, work nt, 988 , 1041 
Clitus, triend of Alcxandi‘1, L121, 1431 
Clive, Robert, at Arcot, 3897 

-as governor of Bengal, 4595 

-imperial work of, 411 

-Indian campaigns, 3904 

-portrait, 3890 

-victory at Plasacy, 3901 

-work in Bengal, 4413 

Clodia, character, 1828 
Clodius (Publius Claudius), 1781-82 
—leader of riots, 1824 
—patrician rank ienounced, 1643 
Cloister and the Hearth, ined. life 
depicted in, 3449 
Clonmacnoise Abbey, 2681 
Clontarf, Battle of, 2523 
Cloth, ot New Stone Age, 268 
Cloth industry, medieval, 2921-20 

-English, 29U8, 2924 

-Florence, 2924-25 

-Tudor, 3484 

See also Wool 

Clothing, in Babylonia, 534, 541 
—climatic conditions and, 289 
intrinsic advantages, 289, 29G 
origin, 189, 289, 3C0 
—primitive cultures in relation to, 200 
—stone age, plates 201-02, 205-06 
Clouet, Francois, portraits by, 3301, 
3101-02, 3104. 3477 
Clovis I, Frankish king, 2200, 2209 
—baptism, 2260, 248G 
—conquests in Gaul, 2214, 2259 
Clown, medieval prototype, 3452 
Club, curved, of Egyptian hunter, 183 
—elephant’s thigh bone, 245 
—most primitive wcapon^JT'G, 277 
•—predynufitie warrior, 185 
Club, coilee house the precursor, 1213 
—English, 18th century, 4231 
—political, French Revolution, 4033, 
4141, 4142 

Clunincs, organization, 3118 
Cluny, abbey, 2279, 3118 
Clyde, early steamers on, 4353, 4354 
Clytaemnestra, Aeglsthus slain, 1350 
—-in command at Myconac, 849 
—punished, 850 
—slain by Orestes, 1350 
Clytie, bust, 1920 
Cnidus, victory of, 1218 
Cn03sus, 599-009, 75S-G2 
—cave sanctuaries at, 000 
—collapse of civilization, 850 
—Egyptian finds at, 757-8 
—girl bull-jumper, 9, 709 
—during Ililtito Empiic, 715 
—houses, 002, 830 
—Neolithic settlements at, 469 
-stratum, 594 

—palace of Minos, 599-001, 603-05, 
159-02 

-historical strata, 26, 27 

—pottery from, plate /.p. 609 
—rebuilding, 602 
—seals from, 601, 60S 
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Cnossus— cont. 

—throne room 762, 7G7 
—water main liom, 599 
Coach, plate f.p t>58 
—18th century English, 1211 

-Germany, 3978 

—medieval, 3152-3 J 
Coal, Cambrian period, 90 
—eanncl, 102 
—in Ghlle, 4331 
—in Colorado, 4504 
—early use, 3450 
—lormation, 103, 105 
—Great War and, UVll 
—industrial development, 4220 
—in Lancashire, 42S5 
—in Roman time-, 1994 
Ooalbrookdale, ironwoiks, 4342, 13 U 
—in 1758, 4218 

Coalfields, British distribution, 78 

-presci ration, 104 

Coal forests, amphibia of, 14, 101 
Coal Industry, British, post-war, 5076 

-strikes, 507 5 

-unemployment in, 5US1 

Coal mines, labour in U.b.A., 4198 

— —women anil children in, 365, 1467 
Coat armour, 29fi(i 

Coats of Arms, difterenow in, 2982 

-medieval, 2980 

Cobalt, deposition, 107 

Cobbett, W., on National Debt, 4281 

-portrait, 4282 

Cobden, Richard, 4431, 4476 
Cobden-Sanderson, T. J., printing, 3199 
Coblenz, Marlborough at, 3757 
Cock, first Egyptian, drawing, 683 
Cockbnrn, Admiral, and Napoleon, 4198 
Cock-fighting, Hogarth's Cockpit, 4225 
Cocom, Mexican tribe, 3377 
Code Napoldon, 4194 
Codrington, Sir E„ at Navarlno, 1264 
Coele-Syria, under Antioclms III, 1701 
Coen, Dutch govcmoi -general, 354G 
Coeur, Jacques, house, 3137 
Coffee, drying heans, 4330 
—introduction into Europe, 3442 
—parties, 3945 

Coffea house, 18th cent. 3944. 4241, 4243 
Goffer, Irom tomb of lima, 701 
Coffin, Babylonian, 531 
—Egyptian, 705, 1017 
Coborne, Baron van, 3718 
Coiffure, Babylonian, 335 
—Egyptian dancer, 557 
—18th century, English, 4233 

-German, 3977 

—French, 4118 
Coifi, pagan priest, 2439 
Coinage, British, 1525 
—Carthaginian, 1664 
—English, early, 2123, 2197, 2708 
—Gaulish, 1525 
—Graeco-Indian, 149 1 
—Gieck, 7th-Gth cents., 1115 

-5th cent., 1201, 1288, 1336 

-4th cent., 1403, llio 

-3rd cent., 1415 

-non Athenian, 1549 

-tetradraclnn (owl), 1550 

—Hellenist, 1191 
—Indian, early, 1195 
—Latin kingdom, 2808 
—Maced onian, 1525 
—Mogul, 3791 
—range of, 31 
—Roman, 29,1612 

-from vS. India, 1192 

Coiners, in Thirty Years' War, 36 35 
Coke, Sir E., 3G7L 

— --on Mugnn Carta, 3075 

— -opposition to king, 3GG0 

-‘—on witchcraft, 3703 

Coke, Roger, on merchants, 4428 
Colbert, J. B„ 3845, 3816 , 3852 
-battleship, 3742 

-■—colonial policy, 3850 

-financial rofoims, 3737, 3845 

-and Gobelins, 3849 

-and printers, 3813 

Colbert, J. B. (eon), and French navy, 
3743 3749 

Colohester, abbey, dissolved, 3197 
—cattle, 2706 
—Romans at, 1854, 2140 



Cole, Rev. J. 


Constantine 


Cole, Rev. J., with Wesley, 4205 
Coleridge, S. T., on stoamois, 4355 
Colei, John, humanism, 

Colfax, Schuyler, and Crddifc Mobilier, 
43 LQ 

Colgu, Alenin Mid, 2685 
Colibert, Nicolas, J. M. Roland, 4171 
Colic, seasonal, Hux hum's researches, 
5011 

Coligny, Admiral, 3103-GG 
—-—portrait, 3104 
Coligny Calendar, Celtic, 1529 
College de France, founding, 3336 
Colleoni, Bartolomeo, 22 A/, 3040 
Colley, Sir George, at. Mapibu, 1300 
Colline Gate, battle, 1773, 1775 
Colhrgwood, Admiral, at Trafalgar, 
1100 

Colhm, Anthony, follower of Locke, 
1050 

Collins, W., Odes 4307 
Collot (THerboia, signature, 4144 
Colman, S., liish bp., 2683 
Cologne, British occupation, 4379 
—outlied ml, 2893 
—Roman budge, 20311-10 
Coloman, o£ Hungary, 3152 
Colombia, civil wars, 433 1 
—curly mail In, 215 
—Independence, 4277 
—hUtialioal account (1822), 4326 
—U.8.A. and, 395, 4731 
Colombi6rcs, battle, 4385 
Colonial Conference, object, 4024 
Colonisation, In Argentina, 4328 

— British, 1388, 3517, 4201, 4098 
—Col belt's policy, 3850 
—(beck, 303, 1052. 1388, 1530 

-Dclphlo Oracle's Influence, 1374 

—HlUlte, 790 

—.Japanese, 4423 
—in J9tli century, 4080 
—Roman, 1388, 2053 

See also British Empire 
Colonna, family, ancestry, 2772 
—in Rome, 2777 

Colonna, Sciarra, and Bonifaco VIII, 
3004 

Colonna, Vitfcoria, 3248, 3249 
Colorado, admitted to Union, 4507 
—Ullil Palace, Puohlo, 2572 
—coal in, 4501 
—gold ami silver in, 4502 
Colosseum, Borne, 2000, 2031 , 2032, 
205d-55 } 2050 
Colossi, of Mem non, 705 
—of Ramoses 11, 705 
Colour problem: see Negro Problem 
CoJstree, Captain, buccaneer, 3813 
Columba, S., cell, 2077 
-life, 2070, 2088 

— —poem, 2070 

Oolumban, S,, Irish missionary, 2079 , 
2080 

— —and Easter, 2083 
Columbia, S. C., alter civil war, 4431) 
Columbia College, N.Y., Inundation, 

4017 

Columbia river, lumbering on, 4505 
Columbus, Christopher, 364, 3115 
-discoveries, 410, 3145, 3532 

— —and John II of Portugal, 3531 
- —voyages, map, 3520 
Columella, on agriculture, 1895 
Column, in Greek architecture, 1303 
Comaoina, island, builders In, 2442 
Co-madnus, meaning, 24*12 
Combarelles, Les, drawing of ox, 253 
Combe Capelle, skull Irom, 209 
Combination Act (1709), repeal, 4070 
-sbriko under, 4663 

Comedy, Roman inlliicnee, 2247 
jSVc also Greek Drama, etc, 
Gomestor, Petrus, and printing, 3191 
Comet, S.S., early steamer, 4353 
Comitatus, 2977 

Comitia, Assemblies in Rome, 1794-06 
—balloting in, JS24 
Commander Islands, 2568 
Commander of the Faithful, 2788 
Commerce, bankers and, 1552 
—development, 3492 
—dllllculties, 1553 
—in Egypt, 1535 
—Huuscatic League and, 3049 


Commeroo —cont. 

—medieval, 2897-2926 ^ 

—Mediterranean, map 1530, l«>31-53 
—merchant at work, 3191 
—money basis, 1519 
—Mongols ami, 2911 
—regulations, ancient, 1510 
—m Roman times, 1987-91, 2129-30 
—in Tudor Period, 3480, 3190-91 
See also Ti.ule 

Committee of Public Safety, 409L, 4177 

■-in session, Jl/5 

-signatures, 4114 

- in Vienna, J30S 

Commodus, emperor, 1975-70 
—ami Eastern cults, 2087, 2090 
—as Hercules, 1978 
—portraits, 1920, 1978 
Common held, medieval system: see 
Open Held, 

Common Prayer, Book of, Puritan 
dislike, 3719 

Commons, Bouse of, 391, 393, 3657 

-— Charles I in, 3674 

-Uroimvcll dismissing, 3733 

-cm Dunbar medal, 3729 

-—on Great Seal of Common¬ 
wealth, 3732 

-knights ol slilro in, 4429 

-Long Parliament medal, 3075 

-after Reform Hill, 4432 

-speaker's chair, 3079 

See also Parliament. 

Commonwealth, 3794, 4430 
—Gieat Seal, 3732 

Commune, French, formation (1789) 
4079 

Commune, Italian, 2751-52, 2757-58 

-Fredeiiclc II anil, 2701 

-government, 2758, 2704-65 

-podestA and, 2702 

Communications, revolution In, 4097 
Commanism, compared with socialism 
4978 

—democracy’s enemy, 4895 
—earliest phases, 388-9 
—meeting In Trafalgar Square, 5073 
—Socialism, and World Revolution, 
4977-94 

Communist League, formation, 4984 
Communist Party, Russian constituents, 
5U77 

Communists, comparisons, J 0*47, 2L82 
Como, Lflko, lake dwclllnga, 013 
Comonachus, meaning, 2442 
Compass, Mariner’s, invention, 1190, 
3515 

Compitalia, festival, 1742, 1748 
Composite Stylo, in arch, Roman use of, 
1915, 1910 

Compton Wynyates, 3493 
Compulsory Service, in Dominions, 4024 
Comte, Auguste, sociology, 4633, 6059 
Comuneros, revolt of (1519), 3077 
Conan II, (luke of Brittany, 2010 
Concert of Europe, meaning, 4553 : see 
also Europe 

Conorete, Roman use, 2031, 2049 
—20 til cent, use, 5035 
Concubinage, in Babylonia, 542 
—Byzantine law, 2003 
Cond6, PrincB of, at Droux, 3403 
—at Jarnac, 3404 

Cond6, Prinoe of (llio Great), exiled in 
Spain, 3000 

—at Kocroy, 3597, 3054 
Condillao, E. B. de, philosophy, 4902 
Oondorcer, Marquis do, and staLus of 
women, 383 

Gondottiarl, hi Thirty Years’ War, 30-14 
Conferences, In diplomacy, 4880 
Confession, made obligatory, 3070 
—penitent and priest, 3070 
Confucianism, breakdown under 
Westernisation, 4004 
—Canonical Books, 1224 
—Cantonese break away from, 4000 
—evolution under Sung thinkers, 2500, 
2502 

—influence of printing on, 2557, 2500 
—under Ming Dynasty, 3507 
—preserved by Manchus, 4049 
—sacrifices in, 1224, 1225 
—sacrificial vessels, 1226 
—-teaching, 1224 


Confucius, 444, 1083, 1223 
*—opinions, 472 
—teaching, 1108, 1221 
•—temple, 12‘U 
—tomb, 1220 
—works destroyed, 1387 
Conglomerates, Peimian, 104 
Congo, pygmies trom, 330 
■—zuin forest, 330-37 
Conifers, European areas, map, JJ3 
Congress (U.S.A.), Wilson speaking to, 
1724 

See also United States of Amei lea 
Conjuring, Dicks of Hero of Alcxaud/ia, 
2009, 2070 

Connard, Philip, destroy era putting to 
sea, plute/.p. 4773 
Connecticut, settlement, 1007-08 
Conou , Athenian admiral, 1247-43 
Conrad I, empeior, 2100, 2199 
Conrad II, emperor 2501 
—Milan and, 2753 
Conrad III, emperor, 2057 
—a crusader, 2000 
Conrad IV, emperor, 2821-25 
Conrad, s. of Henry IV, rebels, 2050 
Conrad, of Unrlnthia, support* (Join a<l 
11, 2504 

Conrad of MoniJerr.it, 2744, 2780 
Conrad tlio Red, of Lotliaringia, 2500 
Conrad, Joseph, 6017, 5018 
Conraili, E. F„ burgomaster oi Danzig, 
397G 

Comadin, 2825, 2815 
Conscience, Idea revived, 331.), 3310 
—liboi'ty of, J188, 3348 

- see also Freedom 

Consciousness, nature of, 4531 
Oonsoientious Objootor, 1802 
Conscription, i(U'0-9 L 
—in Great Britain, 4702 
—in .lapan, 1417 
Conservatism, 4155 
Consortium, Chinese, 5092 
Constable) John, Dedham Mill, J29o 
Constance, wife of Henry VI, 2705 
—erown, 2833 
—death, 2740 
*—and Sicily, 2705, 2745-40 
Constance, cathedral, 3007 
Constance, Council of, 3007, 3130 

-decisions, 3343 

-Great Beldam ended, 3008 

--Huas condemned, 3070 

-'monastic reforms, 2283 

—-proceedings, 3130, 3341 

Oonsfcanco, Treaty of (1183), 2738 
Constans I, emperor, 2192-93 
-portrait. 2193 

Constans II, emperor, 2350, 2352-53 
—navy strengthened, 2020 
—religious edict, 2343 
•—Romo despoiled, 2708 
Constant, Benjamin, 4290 
Constantino. Algeria, viaduct, 2030 
Constantino I (the Great), 2127, 2189 
—basilica founded, 2185 
—Cliiistiimlby recognized, 2127-28, 
2189, 2332, 2030 
—Church headship of, 2482 
—conversion, 2189, 2320 
—death, 2128, 2191 
—Donation of. 2481, 2487, 3018, 3452 
—edict of Milan isHiiod, 2319-20 
—Empire under, *197, 210L, 20L7 
—family losses, 2189 
—letter to Bliapur, 231(? 

—marriage, 2120 
•—at Jficaean Council. 2334 
—sons, 2J93 
—Troy and, 807 
—vision of the Cross, 2120, 2320 
Constantino II, emperor, 2192 
—portrait, 2193 
Constantine III, 2201-02 
Constantino IV, Pogonatus, 2350, 2353 
—and Monophysltos, 2343 
Constantino V, Copronymus, 2113 
Constantino VI, emperor, 24 J 4 
—imprisoned and blinded, 2024 
Constantine VII, Porphyrogonibus, 2408 
—ceremonies of, 2018, 2022 
—oil Slavs, 2477, 2479 
Constantine VIII, 2511-12 
Constantine X, 1 Minis 25 1 
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Constantine 


Costume 


Constantine XIII, slain, 31*20 
Constantine, kmK of Greece, 1737 
—abdication, 4775 

-second, 4883 

—and Cential Powers, 1769 
—dlsmls&os Veni/elos, 47GL 
Constantine I, Arch of, 2233 

-i diets taken f lom other sources, 

1928, 1929, 1975 

Constantine Monomachus, husband of 
impress Zae, loll 
Constantinople, 2287-2305 
—Atmcldan, 2294, 2295, 2033 
—baths, 2632-33 
—bishopric, 2340 

— churches, 2201, 2301. 2610 
—Crusaders sack, 2750 
—full (1453), 409, 3033, 3234 
—foundation, 407, 2128, 2289 
—Hippodrome, 2022, 2294, 2632, 2G33 
-bronze horses. 2296 

- obelisk, 2208 

—housing in, 2630 

—Imperial capital, 2127-28, 2211, 2231 
2289 

—under .ruatinian, 2287-2303 
—Latin Empire (1205-01); see Latin 
Empire of Romania 
—Afrmastcry of fttudion, 2627 
—palaces, 2292, 2293, 2291, 2623 
—Palace ot Walots, 2300, 2302 
—plan(o. 113), 2289 (1122), 3125 
—.Russian attack 2630 
-designs on, 4373 

— -8. Holla, 2298, 2300, 2631, 2040 
-gallery, 2b85 

-interior, 2300 

—sieges, 2357, 2635-30 
—.Slav attacks, 2477 
—Turkish conquest, 410, 3125, 3527. 
3820 

—university, 2631 
•—Vildngs attack, 2521 

—trails, 1616, 2200 , 2202 
—water supply, 2633 
•See also Byzantium 

Constantinople, Counoil of (381), 2334- 
35 

-(553), 2341 

-(680), 2343 

-(753), 2113-14 

Constantinople, Synod of (867), 2425 

Constantius I, Uhlorus, 2122, 2124, 2125 

—in Britain, 2125, 2128 

—dcatli. 2120 

Constantius II, 2102 

—and Christians, 2125, 2128, 2221 

—portrait, 2193 

Constantins III, 2203-04 

—marriage, 2203-0 L 

Constituent Assembly, 4081 

-abolishes tan (Is, 1119 

-Russian (1918), 4955 

Constitution, French, 4L32 
—.] apanese, 4120 

—Roman, 1793,2250: see also Roman 
Law 

Consualia, festival, 1713 
Consul, In Italian communes, 2757-58 
—in Rome, 1032, 1715, 1803 
Consulate (French), 4133 
—f munition, 4186 

— Bioyes and, 4159 

Consumption, modern treatment, 5038 
Gonsus, a spirit, 1780 
—festivals, 1743-14 
Oontado, Italian, annexation, 2759 
Contarini, Cardinal, and Jesuits. 3G83 
Conti, House of, 2772 
Conti, Princesse de, salon, 383 
Conti Guidi, family, power in Italy, 2759 
Continental Congress at Philadelphia, 
1031 

Continental system, 4102, 4194 
Contract, Law of, 2103 
Contra Revolution (1791), saLirc, <1170 
Conubium, in Roman law, 1048, 1651 
Convention, French, 1037 
■—reforms, 4132 

Convocation, 3668 

Convoy, U.8., In Great War, 4856 

Cook, James, 4202. 4598 

-exploration, 411, 4212, 4597 

Cook, John, buccaneer, 381G 
Cook, W. F„ electric telegraph, 4698 


Cooking, 15th cent., 3132 
—primitive, 280 
—range m temple TJ.S. 531 
Coolidge, Calvin, IT.S. President, 480J 
Cooper, Fenimore, and American litcra- 
tuie, 4813 

Cooper, Samuel, Cromwell by, 3725 
Co-operation, eliect, on capitalism. 5002 
—-Owen's theory, 4981 
Coote, Sir Eyre, in India, 3905 

-at Porto No\n, 1115 

Cppan, Honduras, altar, 2592 
—death god from, 2591 
—Afaya city, 2590 
—monoliLh, 2578, 2584 
Copenhagen, Treaty of (1000), 3002 
Copernicus, Nicolaus, 49, .70 

-Pythagoras and, 1174 

-theories, 49, 3340, 3152, 3821 

Copley, J. S., American aitisfc, 1019 

-poitrait of S. Adams, 1027 

Copper, Actolia, mining in, 995 
—in Calitornia, 4504 
.—‘in Cyprus, CIO 
—deposition, 107 
—discovery, 553, 034 
—in early Minoan I, 396 
—in Egypt, 489 

—Egyptian use, 422, 102, 484, 492, 553 

-statuary, 478 

—history and enrly use, 219, 634 
—In Sinai Peninsula, 533, 080 
—for tools, Tcli-ci-Obeld, 513 
—for weapons, Mesopotamia, 520 
Copper Age, in Cyprus, 610 

-in Italy, 613 

-in Sicily, Oil 

See also Bronze Age; Chalcolithic Era 
Coppermine, R,, metallic deposits, 2560 
Coptic Art, 1030, 2339 
Coptic Church, 3404 

-doctrines, 2312 

-‘in Egypt, 2339 

Coptics, hermitage, 2276 

-vestments, 2339 

Coptos, statues from, 500 
Coral, Cambrian period, 94 
—‘Devonian period, 101 
—fossil. 97 
—Red Sea, 438 

Corbie, captured by Worth, 3033 
Corbridge-on-Tyne, 2U1 
—Roman remains, 20 to 
Corbusier, Le, concreto houses, 5035 
Corcyr a, friendship with Athens, 1238 
—eonilict with Corinth, 1239, 1389 
—revolution, character of, 1241 
Cordeliers Club, llag, 4162 
Cdrdova, 3277 
—Castilians capture, 2827 
—leather, 3282 

—mosque, 3209-74, plate/.p. 3274 
—seientillo centre, 3290 
—wines, 3281 

G6rdova, Gonsalvo da, tactics, 2932 

-* —takes Naples, 3299 

G6rdova, Khalifate of, fall, 2617 
Cord ware, in Stone Age, Japan, 2382 
Corfe, Bishop, mission work, 3692 
Corfinium, surrender to Caesar, 1785 
Corfu, Mycenaean settlement, 787 
Corfu, seized by Italy (1923), 4804 
Corinth, oaptuio (110 n.c.), 1911 
—citadel hill, 1039 , 1112 
—colonics, 1389 
—figure representing, 1546 
—in Greek history, 1239, 1247-18, 1074 . 
—individuality, 1255 
—road to, 774 
—-Roman destruction, 1682 
—in 8. Paul's time, 1682 
—settlement, 983 
—temple of Apollo, 1039 
Corinthian Order, description, 1308 

— —Roman use of, 1915, 1910 i 

Corinthians, 18th century society, 4212 ! 
Cornu, Sebastian, Napoleon. Ill, 4371 
Cormorant, used for fishing, 283, 2S4 
Corn, iii ancient Egypt, carrying, 710 
--j—preparing, 487, 488 

-rubbing, 498, 552 

— --storing, 403, 489 

-laBtinR, 711 

■-winnowing, 488 

—in Argentina, 4327 


Corn— co,it. 

—exposition, early, 1543 
—.grinding in nwrlluvnl hmo\ 2072 
—limits ot growth (m tpj. l IS 
— Mesopotamia, aneient, 5GS 
—in Roman Elliptic. 2(iu2, 2001 

■-souiecs, lUD-b 1095-6 

—in U.S.A., 4505 
Corneille, Pierre, 3800, 4042 
-at Hotel de RainbouiUet, 3991 

— —pensioner, 3801 

Cornelia, mother of the Grunin, 1801 
Corneto, Etruscan tombs, plates f.v 
116S-G9 

Corn Laws, repeal, 4 431, 44 75-70 
Cornwall, annexed to Ciown, 2451 
—Hanseatics in, 3038 
—language, 32!), 2450 
—Phoenician 1 ! in, 1616 
Cornwallis, Marquess, in India, 4 446, 
4450 

—portrait, 3909 
Coronation, Roman, 2769 
—survival of Ancient ritual, 355 
Coronel, Battle of, 4830, 1S38 
Corot, J. B. C M The Flood, 5021 

— —genius of, 5022 
Corporation in U S.A., 4500 

Corpus Evangebcorun), formal joh, 3649 
Corpus Juris Cmlis, of Justinian, 2157- 
58, 2101 

See also Civil Law 
Correggio (Licta), 3221, 3222 
Corsairs : see Pirates 
Corsica, British evacuate, 4182 
—Etruscans in, 1094,1105 
—inegalithlc remains, 014 
—Napoleon and, 4179 
—Pliocaeans in, 109 4 
—Romans in, 1578 
Cort, Henry, and iron industry, 4313 
Cortenuova, Battle of, 2824 
Cortes (Spanish parliament), 3013, 3077 
—in Cadiz, 4203 

CorUs, Hernando, in Mexico, 3304, 
J370, 3373 

Corunna, battle of, 4103 
—Tower of Hercules, 2050 
Corupedum, Battle of, 1414 
Corvfce, in Egypt, 500 
—in Mesopotamia, 520 
—in the Middle Ages, 2071 
Corvns, M. Valerius, dictator, 1418 
Corythosaurus, bones in rock, 120 
Cosimo, Piero di, Formed by, 3205 
Cosmnti, sculpture and mosaic, 2778 
Cosmic Reason, 1905 
Cosmogony. Assyrian beliefs, 979-SO 
—Greek ideas, 47, 48-9, ! 480,2069, 2001 
Cosmology, modern theoiies, 02-77, 
5005-06 

Cossacks, bow used by, 281 
—Stroganov ally with, 3924 
—-under Turkish rule, 3752 
—w.u* against Bolsheviks, 4962 
Cossus, A. Cornelius, victory, 1001 
Costa Rica, 432G 

-archaeology, 2590 

Coster, Lourens J M 3183, 3184 
Costume, Assyrian, 674 
—Babylonian, 571 
—Burgundian, 3439 
—Byzantine under Justlnian,2300,2303 
—(JurOlinguiii, 2421, 2432 , 2434, 2437 
—Carthaginian, 1017, 1G1S 
—Egyptian dancers, 557 

-nigh priest, 475 

-lady, 553 

—Middle Kingdom, 550-2 
—under XIX Dynasty, 678 
—Elizabethan, 3552, 3503, 3561, 3506 
—English 18th century, 42,11-33 
—Florentine and Milanese, 4207 
—French Directory, 1148, 4149 , 4150 
—Germany, 18th century. 3975-77 
—Greek women, 986, 1283 , 12S6 
—Heroic Age, 813 
■Lombard (1494), 3206' 

•Magdalcninn, 250 
—medieval extravagance, 3128 
—Ming, 3511 
—Alinoaii, 601, 769 
•—• —ritual. 608 
—Roman, 2011, 2012, 2013 
—Stuart, 3711 
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Costume 


Curaca 


Costume—cwtf. 

—Tuscan (e. 1*!) 1), 3206 
—Venetian ittth-18tli cents., 3041-47 
—Victorian, plate/.;). 1123 
Cotton, Anmicau production, 4350, 
449 5, 1107 

—industry m Great Britain, 4310, 
■1392, 4681 

-post-war depression, 5075 

—by-products, 1190 
—in monsoon lauds, 539 
Scp also Wool 

Cotylogaum, early reptile sump, 118 
Council: see undo'spin fie entries only, 
Nicaea, Trent, We. 

Count, medieval position, 2129 
County Courts, m< diev.il jurisdiction, 
2430 

Coup-ile-poiug, prehistoric hand-axe, 
117, 211, 21.)-10 

Coup d’Efcat, at 18 Fnicfidor, 4181 

-of November 9th, 1799, WOO 

Courier, Paul Louis, opposition to 
government, 1201 

Court of the Honour, in England, 2722 
Oourtrni, capitulates to Louis XIV, 
J 812 

Oourtrni, Battle of, 3081 
Cou3iu f Jean, Preach glass stalner, 3238 
Covens, or coveys, m witchcraft, 3257 
Covent Garden, the Westminster Elec¬ 
tion, >1283 

Coverdalo, Milos, Bible of, 31131 
Cow, first domestication, 219 
—Ilathoi the divine, 301, 302,30,i 
—milk not used by (it celts, H18 
—moon associated with, 300 
Cowley, Ambrose, buccaneer, 3810 
Cowper, Wm„ 1300, 13U) 

Cowpox, and smallpox, 5010 
Cowrie shell, as currency, 292 

-symbolical iinpoilnueo, 357, 360 

Cows’ Charter, animal prol ration art 
(1822), 1101 

Cox, Sir Peroy, at Inauguration of King 
Felflftl, dO 12 

Coxon, John, buconnccr, 3810 
Crabbe, George, apimront cluBslelBin. 
•1310 

-read In Germany, 3951 

Cradook, Admiral Sir Christopher, at 
Uoroncl, 4836, 4838 
Craft Guilds, 2018-23 

-passing of and effects, 3189 

-restrict ivo powers, 3402 

-Vonetlftii, 3035 

See also Guilds; Merchant Guilds 
Crafts, primitive, in peace and war, 241 
Crag, Kerry, monolith with # Ogham 
characters, 1509 

Cranaoh, portrait, Albert of Branden¬ 
burg, 3335 

Cranbrook, Flemish cloth hall, 3503 
Cranial Shape, modern distribution, 231 
Crannog, lake village in Ireland, 032 
Craunon, Battle of, Greek rout at, 1412 
Crftssus, MarouB Licinius (Dives), con¬ 
sulship and laws, 177G 

-.death nt Carrluie, 1782, 1870 

-life, 1834-35 

■-relations with Pompey, 1770, 

1781-82 

--—Spartuous defeated by, 1770 

Craterus, Alex, the Gt.’s genual, battle 
of Ifydaspea, 1444 
—route in campaigns, map, 1122 
—suppression of revolts, 1409 
—victory at Cranuon, 1412 
Crateuas, botanical drawings, 2077, 2078 
Cratinus, Greek poet, 1355 
Creation, Assyrian beliefs, 977 
—Babylonian legends, 044, 974 
—modernist view, 4806 
—Sumerian legends, 539 
Crdoy, Battle of, 3005 
Cr63.it Mobiiier, 1509 
Creeds, post-war revolt against, 4862 
—war of, 1st-5tli cents,, 2320-43 
Cremation, Bronze Age, 013, 915, 940 
--Celtic, 1510 
—Chinese, medieval, 3507 
—Germanic, 2217 
—Etruscan, 115G 
—Villanovan, 1153 

Creoles, control, in S, America, 4110 


Crescenfci, family attempt to dominate 
the Papacy, 2502 
—stronghold in Homo, 2776 
Cretaceous Period, characteristics, 309 
-plate f p 90 

Crete, ancient, luon/c in, earliest., 635 

-weapons, flpd, J69 

-dance, 1mn.cntin figurines, 707 

-dispoisil of pop , 799 

-Dorian Invasion, 077 

-earliest culture in, 591-95 

——Minoan, Egyptian influence, 109, 
1012 

-relations will), /M.fiGL, 1539 

-excavations, 589, 792 

-(book mainland, inllueneo oil, 

856, 868 

-maritime empire, 757 

--—IMiilislmcs connected with, 796 

-religion, 1365 

-script, .iff 580, 701, WOO 

-lMiaestus disk, 007, 1005 

-ships, 758, 1539 

-Sicily’s connexion, 1530 

-splmllc-whnrls, 591 

—•—Mycenae absorbs Minoan culture, 
856 

-architect lire, Cretan origin, 

810 

-colnnlzal Ion, 787 

-NcoUUilr culture, 20, 591-95 

-pre-Hellenic, map, 757 

-Troy ami, 85(1, 865 

-WohIhisIui possibly connected 

willi, 797 

See also (’missus ; Minoan Culture 
Orotc, modem, irvoll of, 4565 

•-Turkish attack, 3751 

Creusot Ironworks, Nasmyth’s steam 
hammer in, 4359 
Cricket, In the 18th century, 4220 
Crimea, Genoese commerce in medieval, 
2015 

—Russian annexation, 2860 
—Scythian raiders in tile, 2191 
Crimean War, 4373 
Crimeaug, Carthaginian defeat, 14 L5 
Criminal Law, in India, 4452 

-in revolutionary Franco, 4133 

-Itoman, 1049,183 4 

Criminal Law Amendment Aot, 4678 
Crinoline, in 18tli century, 4232 
Croatia, added to Hungary, 3151 
Croats, origin and early history, 2470 
Crooodile, in England, 110 
—native superstitions, 310, 351 
Croesus, of Lyillu. death, 1087 
—gift to temple of Artemis, 1306 
—war with Cyrus the Great, 1085 
Cro-Magnon Man, artistry ol, 247 

-period of, 220, plato f.p. 220 

-skull, 193 

See also Aurignacian 
Cromer, Evelyn Baring, 1st 13., 414 

-consul-general in Egypt, 4G3G 

Cromford, Arkwright's mill, 4348 
Crompton, Samuel, spinning mule, 4319 
Croniio, Captain, murder, 4962 
Cromwell, Oliver, 3707-34 

-dcaLh, 3000 

-death mask, 3731 

-as dictator, 3580 

-economic Influence on, 387 

-foreign policy, 3000 

-French alliance, 3834 

— — Jamaica taken, 3003 

-navigation ordinance, 3551 

-portrait, 3725 

-preaching, 3733 

-'Seal, 3732 

Cromwell, Robert, father of Oliver, 372a 
Cromwell, Thomas, 3480, 3721 

-monasteries suppressed, 3497 

Cromwell House, Itighgalc, figures 
trom, 3728 

Cronje, General, Boer louder, 1023 
Cronus, in Greek mythology, 59 
—Saturn identified with, 1744 
Crookes, Sir William, and X-rays, 4704 
Cross, Anglo-Saxon, 245G 
—monographic Celtic, 2(174 
—as Minoan symbol, 603, GOG, 7C8 
—Holy, piece in gold triptych, 2348 

-restored to Jleiaellus, 2347-48 

Crossbow, 2930, 2931 


Croton, Greek scientific centre, 1170 
Crown, English, under Normans, 2613 
—ptipiil.iiity, Elizabethan lige, 3556 
—power ot medieval, 2739, 3007-09 
Crozo de Gentillo, La, symbols, 200 
Cruikshank, George, caricatures, 1285, 
5050 

Cruikshftnk, Isaao, Dr. Johnson and 
Mrs. Tlmilo, 4217 

Oruikslmnk, Robert, English lactoiy 
slaves, 4220 

Crusaders, armour of, 2053, 2802, 2810 
—-sonic examples, 2652 
—In Spain, 2659 
—travelling, 2805 

See also TCnights Templars’ 

Crus ml es, 2613, 2797-2815, 2827 2887 
—Alexius Comnenas and First, 265L 
—enixtuesN organized, 2653 
—in East ern Empiie, 2749, 2797 
—c/lect on Europium civlliz., 2813, 
3413, 3125 

— Egypt at lacked, 2801 
—imbues, eauHCH ol, 2806 
—feudal ideas 3606 

—First, Crusade, (1095), cauRCfl and 
alms, 2615, 2797, 281)3-04 
■Fourth Crusado (1195), alms, 2749 
—Frederick 11 and, 2843 
—French share In, 2887 
—Influences, 3111 
—Jerusalem taken, 2709 
■—Icadei s, 27 12 
—Military Orders ami, 2977 
—motives, 2651, 2791, 2797, 289 L 
—Nicaea besieged, 2801 
—Nounan share, 2616 
—rallying cry, 2981 
—Saracen friendships, 2541 
—Second Crusade (1146), 2600, 2708 
—Third Crusade (1180), 2705, 2712-44 
—trade inllnenced, 2897 
—Turks hostile, 2784 
—'Urban 11 and First Crusade, 265L 
—women worship, 381 
Crystals, analysis by X-rays, 4705 
—power of growth, 88 
Otesias, Persian history of, 1133 
Ctesiphou, Areli of Chnsrocs, 2315, 2310 
—Maboincdans capture, 2317 
—Parthian capital, 19H6, 2309 
Cuba, attempts on Mexico, 4337 
—independent republic, 4576 
—ttpanlsh-Amorienn irletlon, 4570 
—United States and, 4338 
Cubism, in modern art, 6029 
Oudworth, Ralph, Human, 4052 
Cuirass, English, 2933, 2936 
—in Homeric times, 810 
—Roman, 1723, 2933 
Cuirassier, 3642 

Culbin Sands, lialf-rcclaliued, 101 
Cullodon, battle of, 3871), 3894 
Cullompton, church roof, 3495 
Cultivation, dry grass, advantages, 345 
•—herdsmen and, 221-22, 313 
—hunters and. 217, 343 
—origin of, 218 
—in pjlmll.lvo China, 238 

— — methods, slill in use, 281 
-world’s areas, map, 338 

See also Agriculture) 

Culture : see Civiliyation 
Cumae, alphabet, 1755 
—early Greek settlement, 893, 092,1035 
—Etruscan attack, 1229 
—Sibylline books, 1752 
—tunnel to Lake Avcrnus, 2034 
Cumberland, Duke of, becomes Elector 
of Ilunovcr, 1273 

Cummian/fL Fluster controversy, 2083 
Cunaxa, battle of, 1216 
Ounegondo, w, of Henry II, 2503 
Cuneiform, 11)67-70 
—Assyrian table! s, 725, 049 
—development of, 518 
—Persian, 1069 
»—scribe writing, 1009 
—training in, 969 
Cunibort, Lombard king, 2354 
Cunobellinug: see Oymbollne 
Cup-bearer, Minoan fresco, 771 
Cupping, in Greek medicine 1177 
Curaca, Inca local rulers, 3381 
—houses, 3452 
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Curare 


Dares 


Curare, poison for arrows, 282 
Curlew, in 18tli century Germany, 3971 
Curials, under Homan Empire, 2230 
Curia Regis, feudal assembly, 2013 
Cuqa, Roman, 1705, 1798 
Currency, American paper, 4026 

-problems, 4a()0 

-Reform, 1511-12, £725 

—Babylonian, silver, 582 
—m Bolshevik Russia, £071 
—Greek anil Pei sun, lo 19-50 
—inllatlon, 390, 4915 
—Locke and, 4050 
—paper, in China, 3505, 3006 

-in Revolutionary France, 1137 

—piimitlve forms, 292 
—lloman, 2131-30 
—after Thirty Years' War, 36 35 
Curtiug, Q., history of Alexander, 1895 
Curwen, J., tonic sol-fa notation, 2960 
Curzon, Marquess Foreign Minister. 

■mo 

——restores Tnj Mahal, 3777 

-at San Romo conference, 4887 

Cush, patriot Egyptian Empire, 079 
Customs (tariffa), Byzantine beats, 2630 
— 4 —strictness, 2029 
—in pro-Revolution Fiance, 4119 £120 
-—under Roman Empiic, 1988 
—in D.R.A., 1511 

See also Free Trade; Protection 
Oustozza, buttle of, 4367, 1381 
Cutlers, trade in Roman times*, 2003 
Cutlers’ Guild, and Arnummu, 2940 
Cuzco, Inca buddings, 3370 

-settlement in, 3379-80 

—kingdom becomes Inca limn,, 3300 
—meKiiUtbie buildings, 2593, 2509 
—8. Domingo cathedral, 3387 
—alone of twelve angles, 2597 
-—Temple of the Sun, 3367 
Cynxnrcs, Median king, 1137 
Cybele, Magna Mater, cult 2085, 2086 
—in lion-drawn chariot, 1059, 2086 
Cyclades, artistic Influence, 770 
—Asiatic lnflnenucR in, 470 
—culture, and Minoan, 006 , 760 
—first bronze weapons In, £09 
—Greek influence in, 468, 469 
•—pottery from, 610 
—Trojan connexion, 859 
Cyolio Poets, and the Trojan War, 872 
Gyolopean Masonry, at Mycenae, 773 
Cylon, Greek aristocrat, abortive coup 
(fatal, 1118 

Oymbelino, kingdom of, 1854 
Cyme: see Cumae 

Gymotrichi, wavy-liaired peoples, 2384 
Cymric Speech, eastern limit, 302 
Oynohoard, light with Cynewulf, 2400 
Cynewulf, Anglo-Saxon king, 2400 
Oynio SqUooI, doctrines, 1457, L904 
Cynognatlius, early reptile, 110, 120 
Gynopolitan Nome, tutelary deity, 479 
Oynoscephalae, battle of, 107u 
Cyprian, Church Father, literary style, 
1898 

—martyrdom, 2187 
—writings of. 2320 
Cypriote Ait, 1012-13, 1014, 1025 
Cyprus, Acliaeans in, 737 
—Alexander tho Great rules, 1 £39 
•—Arcadian speech in, 989 
—Assyrian domination, 1014 
—Britain obtains, 4028, 4554, 4753 
•—civilization, early, 608, 1012-14 
—Egyptian conquest, 002, 1014, 1025 

-copper from, 551 

—female figure Irom, 468 
—Greeks in, 1013 
—Latin kingdom, 2744, 2811 
—Minoan colonies, 785 
—Persian claims, l()l)0, 1218 
—Richard 1 and, 27 £3 
—timber in, 407 
-—Troy and, 805 
—Turks seize, 3047-13 
—votive figuro irom, 6'10 » 

Cypaelus, tyrant, 1389 
Oyrenaie School, 1457 
Gyrene, Egyptian inlluence, 1009 
—excavations, 1056, 1057 
—pillars in church, 2178 
—rock tombs, 1058 
—Romans in, 1050-5’ 


Cyril, Apostle of the Slavs, alphabet of, 
1062, 2037 

—missionary work, 2637 
—Scriptures translated, 2037 
Cyril S,, of Alexandria, conflict with 
Orestes, 2206 

-and llypatia’s murder, 2200, 2334 

-Mother of God controversy, 2337 

Cyril, Grand Duke, ioin^ revolutionaries, 
49 £8 

Cyrus the Great, 1085-86, 1140 

-death, 1087, 1141 

-figure on bas-relief, 1085 

-Jews under, 1944 

-Median crown seized. 1083 

-Persian kingdom founded, 400 

—-tonib, 1087, 1450 

Cyme, the Younger, 1216-47 
Cyrus of Phasis patriarch of Alcxand- 
drla, 2342 

Cyzieus, Greek settlement 1043 
Czaslau, victory ot Fred, the Gt., 3892 
Czechoslovakia, Hubs’ inlluence on, 
3077 

—independent state, 4877 
—republic tounded, 3617 
See alio under Bohemia 
Czechoslovaks, join Allies, 4783 
Czechs, history, 3077 
—revival ot language, 330 
Czernm, Count, at Brest Litovsk, 4956 

D 

Dacia, Goths in, 405, 2213 
—Roman conquest, 1964, 1985 
—Trajan’s bridge, 2040 
Daooits, suppression, 4454 
Dad-Ishn, Counoil of, 2311 
Daedalus, Minos and, 993, 1530 
Daemon, in teaching of Epictetus, 1907 
Dagger, bronze, in Treasure ot Priam, 
S5S 

—flint, lake dwelling, 208 
—gold, Tutankhamen’s tomb, 60S 

-from Ur, 514, 517 

—inlaid, from Mycenae, 844 
—iron, Tutankhamen's tomb, 554 
—Mycenaean, plate, 756 
—Neolithic, from Denmark, 273 , 275 
Dngobert I, portrait, 2209, 2270 
Dahir, Itajput raja, conquest by Arabs, 
2350 

Dahomey, female warriors, 373, 375, 
3084 

—native making fetish, 230 
—symbolical axe from, 271 
Dahshur, jewelry, from 554 
—pyramid oE Sneferu, 425, 504 
Daimones, in Greek religion, 1309 
Dairy, Sumerian, limestone relief, 522 
Daiukku, possibly Dolores, 880 
Dakota, N. and S.» admitted to Union 
4597 

Dalbier, Col., trained Cromwell, 3727 
Dalliousie, Lord, in India, 4157, 4468 
Dallon, book on Ethiopia, 2169 
Dalmatia, 2751, 3152 
Dnlou, Jules, and MIrabeau, 4170 

-Triumph of tho Republic, 4155 

Dalton, John, atomic theory, 4525 

-portrait, 4525 

Damaseius, on Babylonian godB, 583 
Damascus, Assyrian conquest, 881, 885 
—development, 820, 878 
—east gate, 2059 
—falls to British (1918), 4781 
—Great Mosque, 2356 
—Hlttitc lion from, 734 
—Pokali allied with, 829 
—Saladin’s tomb, 2744 
Dnmaskhunas, probably Damascus, 730 
Damasus I, S„ popo, 2321 
—fresco-portrait, 2184 
—nickname, 2084 
—struggle for succession, 2107 
Damasus n, pope, death, 2773 
Damletta, capture of, 2821, 2822 
Dampier, William, 3815 , 3816 
Dampierre, General, in Thirty Years’ 
War, 3030 
Dan, tribe, 791, 813 
Danaans, in Agamemnon’s host, 868 
—defeated by Rameses III, 67 4 
Danaoi, identified with Danuna, 797 
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Danbury, Con., strike of hatters, 4518 
Danby, Lord, and Louise de Qudrouaille. 
4004 

Dancing, Assyrian, 982 
—Carthaginian,, 1642 
—Cretan country, 767 
—Egyptian font, 499, 707 
—funeral, 557 

-Middle Kingdom, 553, 555 

—Etruscan, lluS 
—Greek, 1282, 13 19 
—Maenads, 1385, 1386 
—mania, 3U0, 3112 
—and ritual combats, 353 
—* —Prehistoric, plate, 202 
Dandangan, Battle ot, 2782 
Danegeld, 2613 

—maintained by William I, 2613 
Danelaw, 2410, 27US 
—extent, 2497 

—settlement and character, 2605 
Danes, Alfred the Great and, 2497 
—conquest ot England, 2507 
—invasion of England, 2423, 2455, 
2463-04, 2496 
—-placc-nami % map, 302 
—raids, early, 2515 
Daniel, C. H. 0., printing press, 3197 
Daniel the Styhte, S., 2276 
Damlo, Prince, enters Scutari, 4,584 
Dante Alighieri, 3224, 3225, 323 £ 

-and Brmilact* VI11, 2846 

-Dc Moimrchiu, 3066 

--desire for peace. 3204, 3212 

-Divine Coincuy, 3221, 3223 

4017 

-and Frederick II, 2840 

—• —on Guelplis and Gliibellines, 2763 

--Inferno, 3014 

-mask, 3225 

-Michelangelo influenced, 3220 

-on monarchy, 3342 

-Petrarch contrasted with, 3224-25 

-portrait by Giotto. 3225 

-Renaissance Influenced. 3210, 3221 

3223-25 

-on Robert Guheard, 2705 

-Ugo of Tuscany extolled, 2755 

■-vernacular used, 3223, 3224 

-■Vergil’s influence on, 2245 

--Vita Nuova, 3221 

-on Willumi the Good, 2705 

Danton, Georges Jacques. 4172, 4173 

- execution, 4091 

-a Jacobin, 4088. 4143 

-- —member of CorclelieiB, 4162 

-in Paris commune, 4087 

Danube, bridges, 1967, 2040 
—frontier, 1871-72, 1983, 2141 
—Romanised city on, 1984 
Danubian Culture, prehistoric, map, 423, 
900-01, 907 

Danubian Region, Roman campaigns in, 
1973—74 

-wheat supply from, 199 £ 

Danuna, Peoples of the Sea, 794 
—defeat by Rameses IIL 796 
Danzig, burgomaster, 3976 
—commerce, medieval, 3050-51 
—dining-room in, 3973 
—free city (1919), 4877 
—roads near, 18th cent., 3978 
—under League of Nations, 4929 
—view in 16th cent., 3051 
Dapbnae, Greek settlement, 1023 
Daphne, and Apollo, by Bernini, 3243 
Dara, son of Jehangir, 3774-75 
D’Arbois de Jubainville, on origin of 
Celts, 1510 

Darby, Abraham, 4342 

-ironworks, 4218 , 4343 

Darby, Aden., at relict of Gibraltar, 3910 
Dardanelles, attack on (1915), 4753-55, 
4754 , 4800 

—'British attempt to force, 4844, 4845 
—geological origin, 853 
—Gorman panoramic plan,, 4845 
Daidania, existence in classical times, 
861 

Datdanians, Hittitc alliance, 737, 794 

—-Priam’s allies, 861 

Dardnnus, connexion with Troy, 861 

Dnrdenui, allies of Eittites, 808 

Darenth, hypocaust, 2153 

Dares the Phrygian, on Trojan War, 872 



Darica 


Defend e 


Danes, gold currency, 1550 
Dario, Ruben, Aienragu.m pod, UUO 
Darius I, tlic Great, 1080-90, 1141-IS 
—licliihtun sculptures, 1089-90, 11'10 
—bodyguard, plate f.p. U10 
-coinage, 1111 
—cylinder seul, 1080 
—Dacian caiupnigu, 1965 
—rleatli, 1000 

—Egyptian canal, restoration, 1989 
—empire of, 401, map 11 OS 
—Greece invaded, 1000 
—Napoleon compared with. 111 
—Ptwpolis ruins and palace, 1131-36, 
pl.de f.jt. 1111, 1111-42 
—lvpu'scntcd on wine-vessel, 1007 
—lock tomb, A'akaJd Jlusfnm, 1110 
—Miifia pulacn, plate f ]). 11 JO, 1113-/8 
Darius II, A'ollnu., 1210 
Darius III, (’odomiumiK and Alexander 
the Great, 1107, 1/35-38, M87 
—at Uaugamelu, 1407, 1112 
—at Issus, J407, 1437, 1438 
—murder, 14054, 1187 
—peace terms, 1110 
Dark Ages : see Middle Ages. 
Darmstadt, occupied by French (1020), 
4888, 4011 
Dart, poisoned, 281 
Dartmouth CoIIoroOI-^.A.), 4017 
Darwin, Charles R„ 001, 1523 

-on Fuegmns, 011-12 

-and Origin of Species, 4522 

— -as racial type, :M3 

Darwin, Erasmus, 1060 
Dasoylium, satrap, 1133, 1148 
Dasyu, inhabitants of India, *152 
Dates, 455, 458 

—drink made trom, Egypt, 488 
--In Mesopotamia, 451, 455, 158, 581 
Dritls, Persian commander, 1007-08 
Daulafcnbacl, capital ot Delhi Empire, 
2002 , 2003 

Daun, PrURRijin commander, 8001 
DauplnnG, 2035,0001 
—crown appanage, 3001 
David, king of Judah, 81(1 
—allar raised by, 1040 
—Hebrew kingdom established, 077 

-war lord, 875 

—Jerusalem captured, 8L2 
—Nairn! and, 223 
—Philistine power broken, 700 
—and the Sbewbread, 3206 
—stable by Donatello, 32:17 

-Michelangelo, 3230 

David I, of Abyssinia, 3104-05 
Dpvid I, of Scotland, on charter, 2655 
David II, of Scotland, 2008 
David, ,T. L., drawing ol people's 
representative, 4116 

--Marie Antoinette in the 

tumbril, WOO 

— --M. and Mme. Sdiizint, 4150 

-Napoli'On’fl corn nut ion, plate 

f.y. mi 

-portrait of Lavoisier, 3S-32 

--—tennis court oath, 4150 

Davies, W. H„ British poet, 5010, 5017, 
501 h 

Davis, Edward, buccaneer, 3Sl!i, 381(1 
Davis, Jefferson, president, 1300, 4301 
Davis, John, search for N.V4. passage, 
3571 

Davis, Mary («jr Moll), mistress of 
Charles fl, 4001 

Davoufe, Marshal, at Hamburg, 4100 
Davy, Sir Humphry, arc lamp, 4700 

— —and nllruuB oxide, 504!) 

Daw63 Act (1887), and Red Indians, 4500 
Dawes Report, on repnmtiona, 4802 

— —German payments under, 4013 
Dawn, In Babylonian mythology, 6 W 
Dawson. 0., find Filbdown Man, 140 
Daylight Saving, Middle Ages, 3442 
Day of Judgement: see Judgement 
Dnzn : see Maximln 

Dead, food for, Egypt, 355 
—housing of spirit, 280 
—journey to Heaven, 362, 303 
—tug-of-war for, 353 
Dead, Disposal of : see Harrow Tomb; 
Beehive Tomb ; Burial Custom?; 
Cremation; Grave; Tomb; Urn 
Burial 


Dead, Synod of the, 277b 
Den Din, earth spirit, 1717 
Dean, Forest oi, Homan road, 2036 
Death, Etruscan heseo, 1160 
—Greek view, 1188 
—In modern philosophy, 5091 
—piimitive idea, 350 
—spiritualism and, 4808 
—Vedie idea, 1207 

Death Penalty, abolition in Russia, 4010 

-ill Middle Ages, 3151 

Death Rate, English 181 h cent., 5015 
Debate, Freedom of 3071 
Deborah, Song or, 812 
Debt, Roman law, LfllO 
Decnhrists, Russian revolutionaries, 
4030 

Decameron, 31 (HI 

Deccan, Auriuig/'b's designs, 3778 
eiviii/ation, early, 357, 450 
ctmfjuesL, 3170 
—Hindu rule, 201)3 
—slates in, 3123. 3303 
Decebalus, Dacian chief, 1005, 1066, 
1067 

Docsleia, Spartan captnvo 1214 
Deems, emperor, 2115, 2110, 2180 
—bUBt, 11)20, 2115 
—edict against Christians, 2180 
Deaius IVXus, and son, heroism, 1410-20, 
1003, 1000 

-plebeians aided, 1053 

Declaration of Right (1080), 3740 

-(10 12), 3074 

-medal commemorating, 3675 

Deere!,um, of Gmthin, 3010 
Doe, John, necromancer, 3562 
Doer. 133, 130 

—In cave paintings, 268-0, 262, 261 
engraving, from Ur. 523 
—Irish, extinction, 130 
Deerfield, massacre of, 1022 
Defence, at Jutland, 4851 

Defender of tho Faith. Henry VJU as, 
3314 

—E. Roman emn. as 2013 
Dafone3tration of rrague, 3500 
Deifani, Mine, du, salon, 383 
Defoe, Daniel, and German novel, 3050 

-Journal of Blague Year, 3L10 

-on Peter the Great, 3034 

-and San .Tuan Fernandez,, 3810 

Deformation, primitive practice, 207 
Dagns, H. G. E„ lldpotlllon d’uti Ballet, 
5022 

Dagenfeld, pottery trom barrow, plate 
028 

Deiftoation, in Rome and Greece, 1870-8 
Deioces, lounder of Median monarchy, 
830 

Deir-el-Baliri, Ilntshcpsut at, 371 

-model of servant, from, 6 to 

-Punt, expedition, 353, 000, 6S1 

-temple of, 601 

Dojnev, Simon, in Bering Strait, 3030 
Delacroix, and French painting, 4315 
De la Mare, Walter, 5017 , 50tH 
Delation, under Roman law, 1850 
Delaware, Swedish NuttJemenfc In, -1000 
Delbruak, Ham, on Germany’s Lnsk, 
-108!) 

DalcassS, Th6ophUe, resignation, 4577 
Delhi, gate, 2002 
—Gliaudisl procession, 4001 

— -Hulls of Audience, plate 3786 
—Humnyun's tomb at, 3784 
—in Indian mutiny, H03-G4 
—Jama Wasjlil, 3700 

—ICutb Mhmr, 3100, 3177, 3178 

-uL-Islam 317S 

—palace, 3700, plate 3786 
--recaptured by Hiumyun, 3700 
—hacks of, 3L21, 3700 
—formerly tiimhlehunabad, 3780 
—Shull’s tomb, 3168 
—Tamerlane sacks, 3121 
—Tughlak Shah's tomb, 3167 
Delhi, Empiro of, 20!) 1-02 
-revival tinder Bahlol Lodi, 3123 

— —wrecked by Tamerlane, 3121,3123 
Delian Confederation, 1232, 1302, 1008 
-Aegina joins, 1235 

— —Athenian control, 1237,1393 
-commercial control, 1893 

—•—fortunes, 402 


Delian Confederation— cant. 

-Iiendiiuiulers, 1231, 1232, 139; 

-HU)), 1301 

-naval forces, 1393 

-tribute uiiestiun, L395 f , 

»v«? also Athens 
Delium, battle of, 1242 
Dali a Fraucesca, Piero, 3230 
—port rail, of 1). of IJrhlno, 3210 
Della Robbia, Luca panels at Florence, 
3230, 3233 

-plaipic, 32 W 

Della Soala, family, in Vermin, 8215 
Delos, Apollo's shrine, 1393 
—piracy precautions, 1518 
—Roman altar, It 10 
—trade centre, 2120 
—view of 1231 

See ttlso Delian Gout (‘deration 
Delphi, Gauls at, 1525-20, 1583 
—Great Altar and Sacred Way, 1300 
—gymnasium, 1311 
—sculpture Iron) shrlnn, JO50, loop 
—serpent column, 2295, 2297 
—shrines, 1050 
—stadium, 1311 

—templo of Apollo, 13 LI, 1312-13 1368 
Delphio Oracle, 1303, 1700 

—itnporfcunoo in colonisation, 13 
—lnllueucc, 1374, 1377 
Demetor, 1381, 1382 
■emanation from Go, 1371, 138 1 
■Identity witli Geres, 1752 
sanctuary at Elousis, 1383 
—iLunple in Carthage, 1022 
Demetrius (Gmatrlus), oi Bactrla, 1101 
—coimuesta, I 191), 1701 
Demetrius. Polloveetes, of Macedonia. 
UlO, 1IL3 

Demetrius II, of Macedonia, den Hi. 
1585, 1075 

Demetrius I, of Syria, /* 03 
Domotrius II, of Syria, 1703. 195 4 
Demetrius, s. oL Philip tu JUrmodon, 
assassination, 1080 
—hostage in Romo, UJH7 
Demetrius of Phaloron (Bbalcmm) nl 
Alexandrian Library, 2U0L 
■at Ptolemy’s court, 2107 
Domotrius, of Pharos, pirate, 1585 
Demoooiloa, of Unldua, I realise mi 
medicine, 1470 
Democracy, 1053 
—in Athens, L0D1, 1122 
—French Revolution and 4151 
—future of, 5082 
—Great War and, 51)79 
—limitations, 39!) 

Democrat Party, In U.S.A., 4507, 4511 
Democritus, philosophy, 1454 
—theory of atoms, 1471 
Demonology, In Assyrian religion, 070-2 
—Greek, 138 L 
—in Middle Ages, 3153 
Demosthenes, Athenian gen., 1212, 121 1 
Demosthenes, Athenian orator, 

1404 

—banishment and recall, 1112 
—on banking, 1552 
—'Mamina assailed, 1101-5, 1 1412, 1427 
—Persian bribes, 1430 
—•suicide, 1412 

Demirli, Phrygian carving from. 738 
Den, Egyptian king, Ivory tablet of, 559 
—smiting tin Asiatic, 407 
—tomb, door of, 503 
Denarius, Roman coin, 1612 
Denikin, General, antl-Bolshevlk, 1061 
Denis, S., blessing a crusader, 2870 
See also Dionysius the Arcopagltc 
Denmark, Baltic dominance, 353B 
—independence, 413 
—Neolithic implements from, 273, 275 
—Prussian Invasion, 4380 
—religion, 3313 

—in Scandinavian kingdom, 3134 
—socialism in, 4988, 4993 
Dentistry, in ancient Egypt, 702 
Deorham, battle of, 2271 
Deptford, Peter tho Great at, 3037 
Depth 0 liar go. use, 4857, 4858 
Derby, Earl or, and Reform DHl ot 1807, 
4436 

Derbyshire, Romau load mlnoB, 1995 
DBrenda, ilittlto monuments at, 718 
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Derfflinger 


Donation 


Derfflinger, ship, at Jutland, 4840, 1851 
Deringe, court preacher, on Italian 
literature, 11550 
Descartes, Uen6, 3824, 11863 

-and automaton theory, 1531 

--and classicism, 4040 

-on Clod, 4034 

Desert, map, 338, 33ft 
—Mongolian, 313 
—spread after lee Age, 226 
Dcslmsheli, tomb of Anta, 550 
Deshima, island, 3604 
Desiderius, Lombard king, 2116-17 
Dcsiderius, Abbot: see Victor 111 
Design, in modernist, art, 5028 
Desmond, E. of, murders Irish Pro¬ 
testants, 3556 

Desmoulins, Camille, and Cordeliers, 
4162 

-execution, 4175 

--on Mirabeau, 4168 

-portrait, 4175 

-on ttnbubpiurrp, 4177 

Despotism, nationalism and, 3605-17 
—Russian, iftth cent., 34H1 
See also Autocracy 
Dessau, Bridge of, MiiURfclil at, 3040 
Destroyer, making smoke-screen, 1832 
—me against flilbmur/ncs. 48.18 
Determinism, and tree will, 1005, 6012 
Detroit, Mich., motor factory, 1730 
Deuteronomy, date of, 4058 
Devadntta, opposes Buddha, 1215 
Dcvas, in Indian mythology, 2304, 2395 
Devenn, Latin spirit, 1740 
Devil, in corsets, 3465 
—medieval view, 3452-53 
—in witolicrart, 3253-03 
—women us agents, 380 
Devil’s Pavement, Homan road, 2035 
Devolution, War of, 3740 
Devonian Period, 00-101, plate f.y. 90 

--earth movements, 101 

Devonshire, Celtic pliiCe-iiumes, 2451 
Devonshire. Duoheas of, in Westminster 
election, 4283 

De Wet, Christian do, revolt ( 10141, 
4753 

Dexiloos, cenotaph to, 1241 

Dkarma, Hindu doctrine, 2395 

Dharma-sastras, 2400 

Dfio/fca, mosque, 3179 

Dim Nuwas, Jewish king, 2037 

Diadem, gold, from Mycenae, 181 

—gold, from Ur, plate f.p. 529 

—of Tutankhamen, 099 

Diailoohi the Successors, 1410, 1412 

—dynasties, 1583 

Dialogues, of S. Gregory, 2433 

—of Plato, 1458 

Diamond, Koh-1 nor, 3775 3776 

—Kimberley dlguinea, 4019 

Diamond Sutra, Buddhist text, 2551 

-printed ftth cent., 2557 

Diana, lu»ad on coin, 1171 
fsee also Artemis 
Dlarbekir, Sumer appanage, 521 
Diaz, Bartolommeo, Cape route dis¬ 
covered, 30J 4, 3115, 3531 
Diaz, Bernal, on A'/teo treasures, 3373 
Diaz, Porilrio, Mexican dictator, 4334, 
4337, 4388 
-exiled, 4727 

Dicaearohus, geographical science, I486 
Diohterbund, (it Gdtlftigcri, 3960 
Dickons, Clinrles, 4540, 4541 4540 

-and social reform, 4400 

Dictatorship, Roman, 17ftft 
Dictionary, of Acaddmie franchise, 3802 
—in Assyria and Babylonia, 972 
—miller Ming dynasty, 8519 
Dicfcys, the Cretan, on Trojan War, 872 
Diouil, Irish monk, 2684 
Diderot, Denis, 4002, 4003, 4123 

-and censorship, 4121 

-and tiio 73n cyclopedic, 4J28 

-sensibility, 4303 

Dido, Carthage founded, 1177 
Didot, family, 3107 

Didymus, Alexandrine scholar, 2170-71 
Diet : see under Augsburg, Worms, etc, 
Digby, George, Lord, 3721, 3722 

-in Vienna, 3030 

Digging-sfciolc, precursor of spade, 284 
Dijon, abbey, 2442 


Dikte, vases from cave, 189 
Dilb at : see Ishtar 
Dimetrodon : see Edapbosaurus 
Dinan, surrender to William I, 2610 
Dinant, David de, writings burned, 3016 
Dinaric in Croatia, 229 
—race characteristics, 228, 230 
Dingo, 285 

Dinoceras, reconstruction, 134 
Dinosaur, 121-8 , 120-30 
—armoured type, 123 
—fos-,i Used eges, 123 
Dinotherium, description, 135 
Diocesan divisions, 2429 
Diocletian, cmpcinr, 407, 2122- 23 
—abdication, 2125 
—baths of, 2033 
— Christians persecuted, 2125 

-divided, 2123 

-extended. 2309 

-empire rcfonnded, 2123 

Diodorus, historian, 1504 
—on the Gnuh, 1.510 
—on religion, 1901 
Diodotus, of Baetria, coins, 1191 
—independence, 1100,1586 
Diogenes, lived in jar, not tub, 1457 
Diogenes Laertius, on Epicureans, 1910 
Diogenes Romanua, enip.. defeat, 2786 
Diomedes, Achaean chief, 789 
Dion, minister of Dionysius IT, 1251 
Dione, wife of Zeus, 1360 
Dionysius I, of Syracuse, 1250, 1399 
—weapons, 1728 
Dionysius If, of Syracuse, 1251 
—expelled by Timoleon, 1115 
Dionysius, of Alexandria, 2180 
Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, historian, 
1503 

Dionysius, of Phocaca, piracy, 1547 
Dionysius the Areopagite, 2481 
Dionysius Thrax, grammar, 2100 
Dionysus, at banquet, 1282 
—in battle, 1050 
—cult of, 1315, 1384, 1385 
—Hellenistic figure, 1501 
—Herman carrier, 1302 
—identified with Krishna, 1499 
—Maenads worshipping, 1385, 13SG 
—pirates turned to dolphins, 1150 
—sculpture, 1385 
See also Bacchus 

Dioptra, of Hero of Alexandria, 
2070-71 

Dioscorides, gem engraver, 1938 
Dioscorides, Greek physician, 1500 
—-with Crateuas, 2078 
—treatise on botany, 2077 
Dioscorus, patriarch. 2338 
Dioscuri, The, on coins, 1491 , 1612 
See also Castor and Pollux 
Diphtheria, antitoxin discovered, 5052 
Diplomacy, by conference, 4880 
Dlploptcrus, early lung llsh, 114 
Dipylon Vases, from Dipylon Gate, 995 

-‘geometric stylo, 996-8, 1033 

Dir, Varangian lender, 2528 
Directory, French, llnrras president, 
4146 

-Bonaparte disperses, 4090, 4180 

-constitution, 4133 

-educational reforms, 4135 

-Sieyes and, 4158, 4159 

Discus throwing, in Greece, 1323 

-instruction in, 1324, 1325 

--statue, 1320 

Disease, in anthropoids, 183 
—18th cent, notification, 5044 
—mark of early saintsldp, 2333 
Disk, Moiibterlan flint tool, 215. 24G 
Dispersion, Jews of the, 1050 
Dispensing Power, legal view, 3002 
Disraeli, Benjamin : see Bcaconsflcld 
Dissection, Galen and, 2077 
—in Greece, 3231 . , 

—Mich plan golo and da Vinci, 3231 
—-VcsnliUB 1 Epitome, 3828 
Distribution, Socialist problem, 4983 
Diu, battle of, 3534 
Divination, 1305, 1902 
—Babylonian liver model, 351 
—in China, 1070 n , 

—from entrails, 1158, 1365 
—Etruscan, 1156, 1159 
—modern, 350 


Divine Comedy, The, 3221, 3223 
Divine right of kings, origin, 3066 

-in Persia, 2307 

---Reformation and, 3Q9G 

-after Restoration, 3704 

-Stuart theory, 3659 

Divorce, in Babylonia, 370, 540, 577 
—in Rome, 2005, 2163, 2302 
Divorcers (Sect), 3718 
Djebel Smana, monastery, 2,125 
Djemila, forum, 1982 
Dmitri, Grand Duke, and Rasputin, 
1940 

Dmitri, False (I). 3926, 3927 
— —overturns Boris Godunov, 8386 
Dmitri, False (II), 3927 
Dnieper, home of Scythians, 2 47 L 
Dobruja, ceded to Rumania, 4551 
—invaded by Mackensen, 4706 
Docetae, earb’ sect, 2330 
Dockers’ strike, (1SS9), 4679, 4680 
Docks, Buenos Aires, 4227 
Doctor. Greek, 150G 
—-medieval, 3453, 3989 
—Roman, 2240, 2241 
—Saracen. 2839 

See also Medicine 

Dodge Motors, factory, Detroit 4730 
Dog, nncostiy, 133 
—Assyrian, 571, 967 , 969 
—Cretan, 597 

—domestication, 213, 210, 285 
—Egyptian, 483, 4815, plate f.p . 552 
—on Greek sculptures, 1281 
—as hunting companion, 283 
Doge (in Venice), 3031, 3035 
—dress, 3045 

—election ceremonies, 3031 
—painting by 110111111, plate f.p. 3044 
Dogger Bank, Battle of the, (1915) 4843 

-Lion at, 4831 

-Dutch defeat, 3910 

-as forest land, 27, 28 

Dog River, tablets at mouth, 806 
Dolabella, and Mark Antony, 1790 
Dolaucofcby, gold mines 2019 
Doldrums 'region of, map, 338 
Dole, in Home, 2002, 2004, 2019 
Doliche, Hittite god from, 73/, 738 
Dolichocephalic : see Long-heads 
Dolmen, 209, 020 
—at Carnac, 621 
—in Jersey, 269 

—Kit’s Coty House, Ayleaford, 620 
—In N. Africa, G15 
—near Otranto, 013 
—in Sardinia, 61-1 
—in Spain, 614 

See also Megalithin Culture 
Dolon, in Greek assembly, 839 
Domainal System* 2662-63 
Dome, Byzantine, 2635 
Domesday Book, 2013 

-extract from, 2613 

-social importance, 5040 

Domestication, of animals, 219, 285, 
486 

Dominions, status of, 4899 
Dominic, S,, order founded, 2749 
-portrait, 3412 

Dominica, Rodney’s victory, 3909, 3910 
Dominic ana, in Africa, 3402 
—foundation, 2284, 2749, 3412 

—habit, 2280 
—support Papacy, 8003 
Domitian, emperor, I860 
—Christians persecuted, 2182 
—circus, 2022, 2024 
—edict on viticulture, 1094 
—Isis •worship, 2087 
—pepper stores built by, 1988 
—represents father, 1858 
Domitilla, Flavia, banishment, 218^ _ 
Domitius Aheuobarbus, f. of Nero, 1852 
Domskoy, tried by communists, 4973 
Domnas of Antioch, 2338-39 
Don, river, home of Scythians, 2471 
Donalbane, usurps Scot, throne, 2058 
Donatello, 3235, 3237 
—David, statue, 3237 
—Gattamcluta, statue, 3039, 3040 
—Madonna and Child, 3242 
—Poggio Bracciolhd, statue, 3321 
Donation of Constantine, 2481, 2487, 
8018. 3452 
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Donauworth 


Donauworth, captures, 3652, 3750 
Doncaster, factory at, 4350 
Donne, John, effigy, 3712 

-poems, 3712 

Don Quixote, 3223 

Dorchester Labourers, transportation, 
4672 

DordoRnB, cave floors in, 142 
—early man in, 211 
Doria, Andrea, routed pirates, 3805 
Dona, Luciano, Genoese commander, 
303 L 

Doria, Paolo Mattia, fiicnd of Vico, -1073 
Dorians, 987-8, ]3l)5 
—in Asia Minor, 883 
—Greece invaded, 077, 033, 1032-33 
—influence, 003 
—origin, 790, 983 
—shipbuilding, 1019 
Doric Order, in architecture, t30S 
Doric Style, in pyramid of Geser, 503 
Doricug, Spartan prince, colonisation, 
1094,1181.1537 
Doria, Greece, 988 

Doros, founder of the Ilcllones, 1033 
Dorpat, Treaty of, 488L 
il’Orgay, Count, drawings, 4203, 1311 
Dorset, Celtic place-names, 2151 
Darylaeum, crusading victory, 2052 
Doryphorus, or Spear Dearer, 1301) 
Dost Mahomed, amir of Afghanistan, 
4458, 1100 
-dentil, 4468 

Douai, evacuated by Germ ana (1918). 
4781 

—Louis XIV entering. 3642 
Douaumont, captured by Germaiw, 
4703 

Douglas,^ lauiily, armorial bearings, 

Dove, (Jlirl.sl.inn symbol, 2180 
—In Egyptian pt.g., plato f.y. 552 
—on Minoan pottery, 600 
—in Neolithic Crete, 595 
Dover, Charles II at, 3000 
—Roman light house, 2050, 2051 
—service with Calais, 4351 
n ovcs Press, 3199 
Dowaffor Empress ; wa Tzu JIsl 
Dowry, la Babylonia, 577 
Doxopatrius, Nilua, detonco of Greek 
Cl lurch, 2704 

Doyle, James, at Reynolds’ party, 4210 
Draohonlooh, cave-hoar skulls, 18!) 
Drachma, Greek money, 1560 
Draco, code of laws, 1942, 11L8 
Dragonnades, 3744 
Drngut, Barbery corsair, 3805 
Dram, at Akhetuton, OSS 
—In Babylonia, 534 

— at Ur, 533 

Drainage, at Cnnssus, 770 
—Human system, 2029, 2051, 2238 
Drake, Sir Eranois, at CmUst, 3543, 3470 
-. —in Caribbean, 3542 

— -circumnavigation, 3542 3643 

-in Moluccas, 3542 

■ -—portrait, 3513 

— -at Santo Domingo, 3809 

— -in West indies, 3470 

Drama, in China, 3510 

-classicism and, 4038 

— LOli/ahctlnui, 3558 
-Goltsehod and the Gorman, 395G 
—Clock actor, 1355 

——bilhienoc, 1561 
—of the Illumination, 3950 
—Renaissance under Shakespeare, 3215 
—and ritual combats, 353 
—in Victorian age, 4552 
—women in, 377 

Sea also Greek, etc. 

Draughts, 3110 
—hoard, from Ouosbus, 603 

--Middle Minoan, plate f.p, 00!) 

-from Ur, plate j.p, 52!) 

—box from Cyprus, 1028 
—Egyptian game resembling. 400 
—In Greece, 1340 

Dravidians, in pre-Aryan India, 430, 
452 

Drayton, Michael, and national con¬ 
sciousness, 3553 

-Polyolbion, 4047 

Dreadnoughts, in Punic Wars, 1033 


Drepanum, Homan siege, 1570 
Dresden, battle, U00, 1190 
—Frederick the Great at, 3891, 3900 
Dresden, ship, escapes Slurdec, 4810 
Dr mix, bailie of, 3163 
Drift Man, terrace-dwellers, 151 
Drinking, in England, 4231, 4235 
—in Germany, 3911 
Drinking VgssgR, Anglo-Saxon, 2US 

-Greek, 1283 

——Persian, 1131 

Droeshout, Martin, Shakespeare, 3556 
Drogheda, about 16.30, 3731 
—sack, 3727, 3731 
Drought, oeonomie ell acts, 792 
—man independent of, 331 
Droiuiiuir, dentil penalty, Heilly isles, 
3155 

Druids, in Gaul, 1511 
—Romans and, 1998 
—teaching, 1529 

Drum, in Babylonian worship, 585 
—for signalling, 291, 200 
Drummond, Sir Eric, 4027, 1031 
Drunkenness, 847 
—Elizabethan, 3577 
Drusus, Claudius Nero, Gormanicus, 
campaigns, 1816, 1985 

-parentage, 1817 

-portrait., 1840, 1862 

Drusus, Marcus, tribune, 1832 
Drusus, M. Livius (1), opposition to 
Gracchus, 1703 

Drusus, M. Livius (2), 1771-72 
Drydon, John, and elasslelmn, 4911 

-portrait., 4038 

Dryopitheous, (ree-npe, 175 
Dualism, In Christianity, 2090 
—Manielmean, 2333, 2331 
—in Mlthriiisni, 2099 
—8. Aiignsl Inn’s t/be»ry, 3023 
Dublal-Makh, sculptures from, 536-7 
—shrine, Ur, 530 

Dublin, street-lighting (1921), W00 
Dubois, Eugdno, discovery of Pithecan¬ 
thropus, 151 

Dubois, Francois, Massacre of S. 

Bartholomew, 3466 
Duoe, II : 80S Mussolini, Benito 
Duok, in Egyptian painting, plato f.p. 
552 

Duok Dance, of Eskimo, 213 
Duoreux, portrait oE Louis XVI, 4088 
Dudovant, Armandino : see Sand, G. 
Dudkbalias, Ilittite king, 737 
Dudley, Sir John, sent agaiiiBt pirates, 
3803 

Dual Attack, methods, 4813 
Duel, In England, 4230 
—in Gnul, J5J3 

—prohibited by Gustavus Adolplms, 
3613 

Duonos Vase, inscription, 1750, 1757 
DufEerin, Marquess of, viceroy of India, 
4170 

Dug-out, ancient Egyptian, 501 
—on Bosporus, 2177 
•in Neolithic times, 292 
Duhokin, General, death. 4951 
Duma, Ilrst, 1142, 4943 
—last, 4046, 4948 

Dumgoyne Hill, ancient volcano, 102 
Dumont, P. E. L., colleague of Mlrabouu, 
4108 

Dumont, Santos, early IlighU, 4737 
Dumourioa, 0. F., mid Panlon, 4174 
—portrait, 40S7 
—royalist plot, 4090 
—victor at Vulmy, 40K7 
Dunbar, battle of, 3728 
—medal commemorating, 3720 
Dunbar, James, philosophy, 4061 
Dundas, Lord, and Symington's steamer 
4353 

Dundee, Viscount (Gralmm of Cliwer- 
Iioubc), portmiL 3749 

-rebellion and death, 8746 

Dundonald, 10th Earl oi, commands 
Chilian navy, 4323, 4824 
Dungal, Irish monk. 2080 
Dungi, king of Ur, 432 
—bearing mortar-basket, 526 
Dunkirk, acquired by Franco, 3741 
Duns any, Lord, plays and stories, 5019 
Duns Scofcus, 2089, 3S19 
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Dunstable, medieval ccclesiusl ini! 
tyranny in, 1128 

Dunstable, Jolm, mimical work, 2968 
Dunstan, Arehb. ot Canterbury, 2507 
--in old MS., 2506 
Dunwieli, const erosion, 80 
Dupliot, French general, assassination, 
4183 

Dupleix, Frangois, 3889, 381)6 
-recalled, 8897 

Duquosue, Admiral, expedition nguhmt 
pirates, 3HO6 

Durani Monarchy/foumlation, 8791) 
Durazzo, Caesar at, 1733 
—Norman conquest, 2651 
—Slavonic atlaclc, 2479 
Durban, founded (1835), 40J8 
D’Urban, Sir Benjamin, governor of 
Gann Colony, 4617, 4618 
Durenatcin Castle, Richard I im¬ 
prisoned, 2715 

Diiror, Albroolit, and anatomy, 5040 

-house at Nuremberg, 3138 

-Maximilian I by, 3206 

-Molttneolia, 3251 

-Hlgimnimd, 3135 

Durham, ownurshi p of county, 2708 
Durham Cathedral, me hi tee lure, 27/0-1 

-Beilo’s tomb, 2360 

-Galilee (’Impel, 2718 

Durham, 1st Earl of, In Canada, 4603 

-report, 4003 

Durness, limestone, 95, 06 
Durrow, Celtic cross, 2674 
—monastery, 2676 
Dushratta, king of Miianni, GOO, 731 
—death, 733 

Diissolilorf, ullled troops in (1921), 4012 
Dutch, in America, 3546 
—British rivalry, 3559 
--In Deshlnm Island, 3604 
—independence won, 3468, 3470 
—republic founded, 35H6 
—S. American trade, 3545 
—8pies Islands acquired, 3546 

See also Holland; Netherlands 
Dwarf, stature, 177 
Dwelling, primitive, 288-89 
Dyarchy, in British Jrnlla, 1901 
Dyeing, Babylonian, 582 
—medieval, 2020 

Dying Gaul, formerly Dying Gladiator, 
1627 

Dymanos, Dorian tribe, 983 
Dynamics, Galileo on, 3822 
—Newton on, 3827 
Dynamo, eonuneirla] uses, 4705 
— Faraday’s, 4701 
—Gramme’s, 1705, 4796 
Dyrracliiiun, Caesar's army at, 1733 
Dzherzhinsky, Felix, Russian revolu¬ 
tionary, 4951 

-economic failure, 5977 

-head of flhe-ka, 4958, 4050 

-ami Russian railroads, 4971 

E 

Ea, or Enkt, Babylonian god, 583, 971, 
979 

—creative 'word ' of, 613, 011 
Eadtrifch, Gospels Illuminati d, plain, 
j.)). 2155 

Eads, Capfc. J„ and Mississippi naviga¬ 
tion, 4498 

Eadwice, I’salfcer of, 2708, 2720, 2060 
EaliUfcan, Bishop, and Danes, 2123 
Ealdred, Arehb. of York, 27U7 
—cvowiir William I, 2713 
Eannatum, king of English, 430, 527 
—and NingliHU, 059 
—religious duties, 581 
Eanns3, Gil, explores African coast. 
3529 

Earl, Anglo-Saxon, 2452-54 
Earrings, Carthaginian, 1623 
—4rom Troy, 860 
—gold, from Ur, 517 
Earth, age of, 42-44, 70 
—Aristotle’s eonccpiinn, 1/82 
■crustal movements, 80-1,99,101,101 
100, 109-10, 132 

distance from sun, Aristarchus on, 
2003, 2061 

—globe form, demonstration, 3301 
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—Greek measurements 2072. 2073, 
2075 

—making, 79, 80-110, chart f.p. 00 
—Ptolemy’s representation of, 2075 
—Pythagorean conception, 1173 
—rotation, 118L, 2003, 2081 
See alho World 

Earthly Paradise, The, Ming pig., 0522 
Earthwork, at Avebury, 621 
—Scythian, Oil 
—at Stonehenge, 027 

See also Harrow Tombs 
East, Near, commerce, medieval, 2908 i 

-division in 2nd cent, n.c., 1085 

— 1 —empires, 1580-001) b.c., map, 058 

-kingdoms Ac peoples, 900-500 b.c., 

map, 874 

-rival medieval powers, 2993 

See also Asia Minor and specific 
countries 

East, Far, earliest glimpses, 1083 

-commerce, medieval, 2908-09 

—English and Hutch enterprise, 411 

-Hellenism, spread to, 1491~1506 

-medieval conditions, 2989 

-religions, 0th cent, ll.r., 1203 

-in Roman times, 2083 

-Homan trade with, 2135 

-trade* mutes, medieval, 2910, 2912, 

map, 2013 

See also Asia and specific countries 
East Anglia, Danish conquest, 2497 
See also Angles; Danes; Saxons; 
etc., and under England 
Easter, controversy, 2082 
Easter Island, inscriptions, 36, 1065 

-stono statues, 294, 295 

Eastern Civilization, and WcBlcrn, 1183 
See also Asia and specific countries 
Eastern (Orthodox) Church : see Greek 
Clhuroh 

East India Company, at Canton, 18th 
cent,, 4053 

-corruption of oillcials, 4594 

--—logal sanction for, 3905 

-Moguls and, 4143 

— — —powers taken by Crown, 4405 

— — —Rallies in service, 1627 

East India Company (Dutch), at Capo of 
Good Hope, 3551 

East India Company (Fronoh), 3849 
East India House, from 1018-1720, dill 
" item Roman Empire, 2191-2208, 
2255-59. 2201-07, 2272-74, 2352- 
55 

-Christianity in, 2125-28, 2200 

--—under Constans XI, 2352-53 

-under Constantine the Great, 

2128, 2191 

-Constantinople the capital,2128, 

2211 

-Islam and, 2345, 2347, 2350-51 

--under Justinian, 2261, 2203-07, 

2270, 2272, 2287-2305 

-■ —Persian Wars, 2203-05, 2207, 

2273-74, 2312, 2315 
See also Byzantine Empire; Rome 
East Mark, a duchy, 2730 
Eaton, buccaneer, 38 LG 
Ebert, Karl, fall of government, 4910 

-reparations, 4892 

Ebionites, 2321) 

Eboli, Pietro d’, 2701-05 
Ebro, river, 1579-80 
Ebroln, rulo and murder, 2354 
Eobotaua, conquest by Alex., 1407 
Eccelin da Romnnn, 2824-25 
Eoolesiastes, Book of, 1952 
Ecclesinsfclous, Book of, J 951 
Echmiadzin, church of 8. Ilrltslmc, 2341 
Eok, Johann, 2352 
Eclipse, Crock discoveries, 2081 
Gonomus, battlo of, 1038 
Eoonomios, in Elizabethan age, 3554 
—feminist movement and, 3(18 
—lu Franco (17th cent.), 3845 
—in history, 387-90 
—medieval, 3314 

Ncp ' In Bolshevik Russia, 4070 
—llio philosopher and, 4127 
—-of socialism, 4977 
Economists and trade unions, 4082 
Ecuador, long-headed types, 215 
—progress in, 4332 
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—Quito, 4333 

Edaphosanms, early reptile, 118 
Eddas, Icelandic, carvings o/, 2517 
Eddington, Arthur Stanley, 5001 

— -indeterminacy principle, 500^ 

Eden, Garden of, significance, 221, 304 
Edesaa, Christian college, 2311 

—cradle ot East. Christianity, 2176 

—-Crusaders lose, 2631 

—medical learning preserved. 5040 

—Latin Slate under Crusaders, 2798 

—Turkish capture, 2795 

Edfu, temple of Horns, 1018 

Edgar, king, 216(3, 2407 

Edgar the Atheling, 2615 

Edinburgh, centre of radicalism, 1433 

—medical school, 3046 

Edison, T. A, elect ric lamps, 4700, 4707 

— -phonograph, 170 6, 1710 

Edmund, S. and king, coronation, 2173 

— —slain by Danes, 2497 

Edmund, a. of Henry III of England, 
Sicilian crown offered, 2825 
Edom, conquered by Amazifth, 820 
—courtliest by Jews, 1933 
—Petra a city of, 825 
—Setl I, tribes attack, 6G8 
—tribute to Sliamslu-Adud V, 881 
Education, under Akhar, 3768 
—Aztec regime and, 3377 
—in euloniid America, 4017 
—in 18th-century England, 1244-47 

-Germany, 3952 

—elfect on trade unionism, 4074 
—German, advantages, 4441 
—• —and the Illumination, 3019 
—Greek and mod. ideas of State, 150S 
—of Indian natives, 4457, 4471 
—in Japan, 4 418 
—medical, reform, 5040 
—in modem France, 4154 

— —monastic services to, 2280-81 
—under Napoleon I, 4099 

—Pestalozzi on, 4075 
—of Rod Indians, 4506 
—Renaissance and, 3219-20, 3336 
—under Romans, 2005, 2249 
—10th cent, severity, 3456 
—supplied by Jesuits, 3689 
—Tudor, 3499, 3500 
—of women, Maurice and, 4403 
See also Schools 

Edward the Confessor, 2508-09 , 2708 

-Church reforms, 2731 

Edward I, ot England, 2905, 2990-97 
—conflict with Boniface VIII, 2832 
—consolidation of kingdom, 2828, 2996 
—on Crusade, 2805, 2827 
—French relations, 2831-32, 2993 
—in House of Lords, 2832 
—papal relations, 2831-32, 2S33, 2095 
—ami piracy, 3803 
—and Scotland, 2830, 2996 
Edward II, of England, 2095, 2097 
Edward HI, of England, archery regu¬ 
lations, 2049 

—Calais burghers surrender, 3002 
—claim to French crown and wars, 
2996-07 

—crown jewels pawned, 3058 

— David II and, 2997, 2998 
—death, 3002 

—French royal arms adopted, 3082-83 
—Flemish alliance, 3082 
—Hanseatic League and, 3058 
—homage for French lands, 299S 
—Hundred Years’ War, 2996-3002 
—Order-of the Garter founded, 2977 
—-Parliament under, 3003 
—and power of the Church, 391 
Edward VI, of England, coronation 
procession, 3450 

—Latimer preaching before, 3501 
Edward VII, 4573, 1570 
—in Ottawa, 4006 
—at Suez Canal works, 1557 
Edward, -the Black Prince, 2940. 2998 ,\ 
2990, 3001 

—surcoat, 2932. 2933 
Edwards, Jonathan, logician, 4018, 40(0 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 2272,2459 
Egbert, king of Wessex, 2M3 
—supremacy of Wcs'sex under, -.410 
Eger,' Wallenstein murdered at, 3597 

5123 


Egil, depicted on Franks’ Casket, 2157 
Eglantine, Fabre d\ execution, 4175 

-revolutionary calendar, 4135 

Egmont, Count of, Hutch freedom 
efforts 3467, 3409 

— --execution, 3168, 3469 

-portrait, 3467 

Egypt, Ancient, absorption of con¬ 
querors, 1005 

-agriculture bans of society, 484 

-Alexander the Gt, in, 1438- 39 

-after Alexander, map, 15S2 

-Assyrian conquest. 831,1015 

-Badarjan culture, 37, 3S, 430, 401 

— —Bubastitc dynasty, 882 

-calendar computed, 422 

-'Cuinbyscs conquers, 10S7-8S 

-canal to Red Sea, 1988-89 

-cereals, first introduction, 462 

-civilization, rise of, 439-64 

-copper in, origin of, 462 

-Crete, relations with. 468, 409,561, 

590, 598, 757, 758, 1539 

-decadence, 1005-1030 

-dolmen and mastaba, 621 

-domestic animals, 486 

-‘ dynastic ’ invaders, 422, 402 

-society in, 409, 501) 

-dynasties, 1012, 1015, table, 

417-8 

-earliest burials, 461 

-hurdstone working, 462 

-early home of inventions, 219 

- Empire, incense from Punt, 353, 

679 

-history, 659-75 

-life and art in, 078-712 

-—map, 680 

-*—rise and fall, plate f.p . 102, 

G57-71, G7Q-712 

— --ships of, 353 

— •-soldiers of Hatshepsut, 681 

— —flanged chisel Introduced, 33 

-gold as liquid of Ita, 358 

-Greek trade with, 1541 

-hair fashions, 39, 552, 678 

-liammcr, halted, introduced, 33 

-history, date of dawn, 421 

-earliest sources, 423 

-Hittitcs and, 729 

— —Hyksus invasion, 434-36, 657 

— —Influence on Jewish pottery, 813 

-surrounding peoples, 1005 

-inhabitants, earliest, 462 

-invaders of, 422, 462, 705, 1005 

— —iron introduced, 804 

--in Old and Middle Kingdom?, 

554 

—-—irrigation, 428, 486, 488, 546 

— —Israclitisli captivity in, 812 

— —Jewish colony in 586 B.C., 833, 

1945 

-kingship in, 221, 354-55, 353, 

495, 048, 050 

-Libyan rulers, 22nd D., 1015 

-limestone first used, 425 

-maritime adventure, incentive to, 

353 

-medicine and surgery in, 5030 

— —Mesopotamia contrasted with, 

224, 507 

— —Middle Kingdom, feudal age, 543 
-history, 42i-29 

— --immigrants, 547 

-labour, division, 555-56 

— --legal code, 544 

— --life jn, 543, 544-66 

-noble’s life, 543, 547-49, 

553-54 

—..-pastimes in, 547-49 553-54 

— —-ships, 465 

— ---slaves under, 547 

— -unity of, 421, 423, 544 

-music in, 2957 

— —Mycenaean intercourse, 787 

— —Neolithic burial, 618 

— --arrows and knife, 462 

— --bracelets from, 273, 275 

— -relics undiscovered in, 459 

— —New Kingdom: see Empire, above 

— —New Peoples’ coalition, map, 795 
-nomarchatc, 490, 498, 543 

— — Old Kingdom central government, 

490, 498 

— --'history, 424-27 
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-hind-tenure by women, 37*2 

— -life and culture, 473-509 

-■—local government, 496 

-iinlileman’a retinue, 409 

-organized i dig ion, 638 

-women's status in, 372, 578 

-oldest culture, 459 

-Orientalism ol, 1198 

— —Persian conquest, J01G, 1088,1232 
-Phoenician debts to, 1007, 1008, 

1026-28 

-ports, 167, 561 

-plough, 316 

—— pre-Dynastic, Asiatic breed in, 462 

-com storage In, 163 

-date ot era, 122 

-map, 161 

-men, 35, *189 

— -past lines, <181-85 

— -ship, 36 

-tools anti weapons, 31 

-warriors, 485 

— —priesthood, ruins, 21st dynasty, 

075 

-Ptolemaic mb and life, 1018 ,1024 

-pyramid Held, map, 80S : sec also 

Egyptian Architecture 

-racial affinities, 308 

-religious revolution of Aklmaton, 

739 

- Roman under Augustus, 1843, 

1811, 1809 

-canal to Red Sea, 1988 

-—Christian persecutions in, 2188 

-- —COIKplOHti, 401 

• -corn from, 1809 

-defence measures, L985 

-—domination, 1005 

-protectorate. lflSfl 

-trade with, 1513,1988 

-war with Cleopatra, 1786-03 

- Unite and post-Salle, 1010, 1017-21 

-- — Christian and Moslem in, 1000 

-Cyprus occupied, 1014 

-Greek soldiers in army, 1003 

-sea power, 1013 

-shaving, fashion of, 489 

-society, early, 221 

-solar year determined, 302 

-Sumerian antiquity compared, 459 

-timber from Lebanon, 425, 407 

-tools and weapons, style persist¬ 
ence, 31 

-tug-of-war for mummy, 353 

— —two kingdoms, establishment, 422 
-Upper and Lower, 422, 481-3, 493 

— —--separated, 882 

-imifteaUon, 641 

— —vineyards in, 488 

-world culture diffusion centre. 

2000 

Egyptian architecture, Aklmaton period. 
717-18 

- Empire (18th dyn.), 691-06 

-domestic, 081-8, 088, 007 

-mast ah a tomb, 490-91, 503 

- Middle Kingdom, 515 

-domestic, 489, 550, 551 

-Nubian, 1010 

- Did Kingdom, 491 

-Ptolemaic, 1018 

-pyramids, 501-509 

-- —evolution, 503 

— — —Nubian, 1009 

— —tomb development In, 402 
Egyptian art, Aklmaton period. 740-46, 

750-53 

-fresco painting, 713-46, 749 

-Coptic and Ethiopian survivals, 

1030 

——Book of the Dead (13th dyn.). G51 

• - Empire, 691-701, 704, 706 

-fresco ]minting, 672, 681, 707 , 

710-11 

-Gmceo-lloman, 1939 

— —Greek compared with, 11QG-Q7 
-influence, 1025 

— —human figure in, 50 i, 502 
-influence on Persian, 1029 

— —key pattern motive, 33 

—’—Middle Kingdom, 518, 503 

-lreseo painting, plates f.pp. 

552-53, 553-57 

-tomb models, 640,650, 560-1 


Egyptian art— amt. 

— —Nuukratis, 1011 
-Nubian, 1009, 1011 

- Old Kingdom, 187 , 491, 406-99, 

501-02 

— —Phoenician reproductions, 1007, 

1008, 1027-29 

-pottery, changes in, 30, 31, 462 

-imitated in Palestine., 811 

— — prr-di/nastic, 36, 39, 162, 483-85, 

192, 497, 500 

— -gold work, 368-9 

-Ptolemaic, 1021 

-qualities of, 1198 

— —Romans, J025 
- Saite, 10 L0, 1019-21 

— —7th anil Oth cents,, funerary 

objects, 1016-17 

Egyptian Civilization, continuity and 
isolation, 1005 

—-—Influence on oilier races, 1000-07, 
1017 

— —sequence of, 37- io 

Sea also Egypt, Ancient and 
Egyptian Art 

Egyptian Language, 1000, 1073 

— —prehistoric range, map, 321 
Egyptian Literature, 665-56, 052, 708 
Egyptian Religion, ancient, 038-51,1198 
-death, views of, 401, 019 

— -Divine cow, 363 

-immortality, belief, 2089 

— -interconnexion with Greek,2087 

— -Osiris worship in M, Kingdom, 

540, 547 

Egyptian sculpture, Aklmaton period, 
711-12, 750-51, plate 753, 1199 

-Empire, 659, 070, 678, 689-90 

691 , 706, 708-09 

— —anil Greek compared, 1109 
-Middle Kingdom, 428-29, 519, 

663-61, 1196 

-Old Kingdom, 420, 426-27, 473- 

480, 496, 498 

-Salto, 1019-21 

Egyptian Writing, early, 36, 1073 

-symbol and picture, 298 

Egypt, Medieval, eommciee, 2911 
-Crusaders’ objective, 2804 

— —Islam in, 1000 

— —Mameluke sultana, 2821 

— —Saracen conquest, 2347 

-Turkish conquest effects, 410, 471 

Egypt, Modern, British occupation, 395, 
4558 

-reason for, 4030 

-protectorate, 4753 

— —democracy a failure, 5081 

— —independent state, 4613 

— —under King Fluid, 4900 

-Napoleon and, 411, 1430, 4094, 

4184 

— —steps to independence, 4037 
Elirlioh, Paul, and syphilis, 5052 
Eighteenth Contury, England, life in, 

4210-54 

-Europe in (1713-89), 3877-301C 

— —Germany, lire in. 3943-82 

-thought of, 4048-76 

Einhard, art patronage, 2113 

—at Charlemagne's academy, 2138 
—St. Gall monastery designed by. 2441 
—Vila Carol! of, 2439 
Einsiedoln, Abbey of, 3088 
Einstein, Albert, 4704, 5009 

— —theory of relativity, 3827, 500S-10 
Eirene, sister of Boris Godunov, 3920 
Ekaterinburg, murder of Tsar and 

family at, I960 , 4902 • 

Ekrek, Ilittitc monuments at, 718 
Elaeussa, possibly Hlttitu Uilusa, 730 
Elagabalus, emperor, 20L6, 2111, 2112 
Elah, son of li.rasha, 819 
Elam, ancient culture, 450 
—Asliurbanipars campaign, 889, 890 
—Babylonia struggles with, 076, 882 
—Dungl conquers, 432 
—Eftimatum's defeat of, 430 
—Egyptian artistic affinity, 493 
—Egypt invaded, 40 
—enamelled tiles in architect., 1145 
—cnomy of Sumerians, 521 
—India connexion with, 450 
—Indo-Sumcrian link, 150 
—language and writing, 1009 

6130 
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—Munishtusu invades, 521 
—mineral resources, 52 L 
—painted pottery, 591 
—people of, 1127 
—Persian poneti'.ition, 450 
—in reign of Amenholop HI, 005 
—rout by Sennacherib, 887 
—Saigon of Agado's defeat of, -131 
—SliiirgalishaiTi’H defeat of, 431 
—Wurad-Sin, King of Larsa, 51J 
Elaudslangte, Battle of, 4512 
Elba, Etruscan possession, 1160 
—Napoleon at, plate f.p. 4091 
—Napoleon, oxilo at, 4107, 4190-07 
Elbe, as frontier, 1872, 1981 
El Bokri, works, 3290 
El-Berslieh, rock-tombs of nobles, 513 
Eiohe head, not Phoenician, 1633 
El Djom, amphitheatre, 2055, 2057 
El Dorado, origin oi fantasy, 3306 

-Raleigh's map of, 3576 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, marriages, 2052 

-tomb at Fontovrnult, 2743 

-trnuv&rcB founded hy, 2963 

Elentic Sohool, doctrines, 1451 
Eleazur, son of Aaron, 1052 
Electoral Reform Act, Mothodimn and, 
4209 

Electors (of Empire), list, 3587 
Eieotra, tragedy by Sophocles, 1352 
Electricity, Faraday’s discoveries, 4700 
—Franklin and, 4108 
—-Gilbert’s researches in, 3822 
Electric Lighting, history, 4700 
—incandescent lamps, 4700, 4707 

-In U.8.A., 4736 

Eleofcro-magnefcio Induction, Faraday's 
discovery, 4700 

Electro-magnetism, and optics, 4702 
Electron, not material, 5007 
—theory, consequence of, 4701 
—Thomson and, 5004 
Element : see Atom 
Elementary Education Aot (1870). 

and public health, 5055 
Elements, Four, Arisloblo’s theory, 1183 

-dlogmm Ulus., 1471 

-Greolc theory of, 1453, 1474 

— —modern use, 1475 
Elephant, ancestry, 133-34, 136-38 
—cave-drawing, 199 
—conLests of, under Moguls, 3783 
—evolution, 138, 139 
—hunting game with, 2311 
—in Mogul art, 3704, 3767, 3779 
—prehistoric, club lrom thigh bone, 
152, 245 

—as tribute to Shalmaneser, 880 
—in warfare, Carlhngc, 1037-38,1657 

-In India, used by For us, 1111, 

1445 

-in Italy, used by Pyrrhus, 1572 

-military oflleacy, 3168, 3779 

-in Persia, 2314 

—at Yung Lo's mausoleum, 3511 

Elephantine, Jewish colony, 831, 1915 
Eleusininn Mysteri03, 1385 
Elcusis, 1382-83 
Elgin, Earl of, in Giinadn, 4001 
El-Holcam II, built mosque at Cordova. 
327 L 

Eliot, George, 4515, 4551 
Eliot, Sir John, 3071, 3672 
Eliot, T. S., defends tradition, 5016 
Elis, ActolUms and Dorians in, 5)88-89 
Elisaa: sec Dido 

Elixir of Life, search for, 352, 359, 361 
Elizabeth, queen of Bohomin, 3639 
Elizabeth, queen of England, 3561-04 
—death, 3580 
—death mask, 3481 
—mid ecclesiastical legislation, 3667 
—excommunication, 3359 
—forbids wool export, 3635 
—foreign policy, 3408, 3475 
—going to a wedding, 3552 
—at the holm, 3570 
—Ivan the Terrible and, 3924 
—pageant at Windsor Cnsllc, 3502 
—Parliament under, 3059 
—and piracy, 3502, 3803 
—plots against, 3555 
—Pope condemned, 3550 
—portraits, 366, 3471 , 3481 



Elizabeth 


Eoliths 


Elizabeth—coni. 

—returning thanks for Armada 

victory, 3480 

—and Spain, 3400, 3460-70, 3475-70 
Elizabeth, emp, of Russia, 3888, 3936, 
3938 

-death, 3902 

-hostility to Fred, the Gt., 3898 

Elizabeth, w. of Zncchucus, 2861 
Elizabethan Age, costume, 3364, 3365 

-drama, 3501 

-expansion, 29G3 

-literature, 3504, 3712 

•-marriage fete, 3563 

-pump and pageantry, 3502 

-Seneca's influence on, 1894 

See also Tudor Period 
El-LahUn : see lllalum 
EUandune, Battle of, 2423 
Ellis Island, immigrants at, 310 
Ellora, the Kailasa, court, 2403 
—rock-hewn tenmle, 2392 
Ehnina : see St. George da Mina 
El-Mu’tarnid, ruler of Seville, 3289 
Elonichthys, early lung fish, 114 
Elvira, Council of, 2175 
Ely, cathedral, 2892 
Emancipation, of slaves, in America, 
4490, 4191 

-in British Emp., 4400, 4593, 4599 

—of women, 384-80, 3989 
Embalming, ritual based upon, 352, 
355, 303 

Embankment, London, effect on malaria, 
3149 

Embryo, development, 180 
Embryology, llarYoy’s work in, 3829 
F.mdon (ship), on Cocos Is., 4810 
Emctriug, King : see Demetrius 
Emigration, of French nobility, 4141 
—Japanese, 4424 
—in 17lb century, 4007 
—to S. America, 4320 
Emin, kkillf, 2412, 2424 
Emma, Queen, wife o£ Canute, 2509 
Emmanuel (of Portugal), and new 
discoveries, 3533 

Empedocles, coins celebrating healing 
malaria, 1175 
—teaching, 47, 1453,1474 
Empire, conception of, 397-414 

See also British, Holy Homan, 
Roman, etc. 

Empire of the Two Shores, 3392, 3393 

Empires, rise and fall of, plate /#. 402 

Employers’ Liability Acts, 393 

Emporia (Spain), 1180 

Emporia (Tripoli), 1181 

Empurias, Greeks & Spaniards in, 1032 

Ems Telegram, 4383 

Enamel work, Oeltio,plates/#!?. 1J20-2 7 

-Gothic, 2220 

-Ming, 3521, 3521 

-Renaissance, 3237 

Enclosures, In Tudor times, 3488-89 
—swnUlenncc, 4218 
Encyclopedic, 4063, 4128 
—d'Alembert and, 4060 
—dilllculUcs of censoiship, 4121 
—illustrations from, 4115-16, 4128, 4359 
—technical value, 4128 
Enoyolopedists, inllucnced by Bacon, 
3823 

Energy, conservation of, 4520, 4708 
•—the quantum theory, 5010 
Engelbert, S„ arch., 28 L0, 2841 
Engel, Johann Jakob, German pub¬ 
lisher, 3000 

Engels, Friedrich, 4295, 4439 
Enghien, Duo d\ Judicial murder, 4099, 
4187 

— —portrait, 4097 

Enghien, Louis de Bourbon, Due d'. 

Sec (!ond«S, Prince 
Engineering, Egyptian, 703 
—Roman, 2029, 2038, 2235 . 

Engineers, Amalgamated Sooiety of, 
now model union, 4074 
England, agriculture, early, 2664, 2CC8, 
2727 

-15Ui cent., 3435 

—Angio-Huxon, 2359, 2445-70 

-'invasions, 2440-49 

--map, 2410 

-organization, 2707 


England-— cont. 

-place-names, 302 

-slavery in, 2402-63 

—baronage in, 2724, 3485 
—Bronze Age in, 033-30, 1515 
—burial customs, early, G34, 630, 2448 
—cemeteries, ancient, 2449 ; map, 2450 
—and China, 3525, 4620, 4653 
—Christianity in, 2360,2448, 2771, 3253 

See also Church of England 
—classicism in, 4044 
—coinage, early, 2708 
—colonial expansion, 3526, 3546-51 
—coinnieiee, medieval, 2900, 2908 

-seals, 2911 

-With Portugal, 3057 

—constitution, under Edw. I, 2828-30 
-French admiration, 4120 

See also Parliament 
—costume, 12th century, 2121, 2725 
—Danish, conquest, 2507-08 
-Canute's conquest, 2605 

— —Christianity accepted, 24CS 

-invasions, 2423-25, 2463-04, 2496 

-map, 2110 

-place-names, map, 302 

— —settlement, 2605 

—Viking raids, 2520, 2523 
—education, Pith cent., 2720 

-influence on German, 3949 

—Edward I's work, 2828 
—18th century, 4210-54 , plate/#, 4218 

-middle classes in, 4429-32 

—exchequer, 12th cent., 27OS 
—fauna, glacial, 110 
—feudalism in, 2666-08, 2720-21 
—and Franco, possessions In, 2747-48; 

map, 3122 

-wars, 2996-3002, 3128 3462 

geological history, 90-110 
—guilds in, 3098 

—in Hanoverian times, 4089, 4270 
—Hanseatic League and, 3056-57 
“industrial revolution in, 4342-61 
—land tenure in, 2719-22 
—Magna Carta, 2748 , 2749 
—manors in, 2730, 2732 
—medieval, 3097-3102 

-army In, 2719, 2490 

-Christianity in, 3028 

-clergy In, 2733 

— —cloth industry in, 2908, 2921-25 
-commerce in, 2908 

-dress in, 2721, 2726 

-drinks in, 3442, 3444 

-economics in, 2729 

-fairs in, 2901, 2902 

-music in, 2970 

-social life in, 2728 

— —wool trade in, 2900 

See also Middle Aces 

-Merrlc, pastoral life in, 3433 
—middle classes, growth, 1425-39 
—modernism in, 5013 
—monasteries dissolved, 3358 
—moimsticism in, 2285, 2468 
—municipal life in, 2725-20, 2739 
—muBic in, 2905, 2906, 2970 
—Napoleon’s invasion plans, 4178 
—national spirit, 408, 3007 
—Navigation Act (1051), 411 
—navy: see Navy, British 
—19th century in, 4432-39 
—Norman, 2640, 2657, 2106-33 

— —Bayeux Tapestry, 2508, 2607, 

2610, 2714 

-castle and churches: see Norman 

architecture 

-risings in, 2510, 2012 

—pagim ornaments, 2148, plate f.p, 
2454 

•-survivals in, 32G3-3263 

—patron saint of, 2481 
—place-names in, 2451, map, 302 
—population, 13th cent., 3415 
—Protestantism in, 3499, 3503 
—Reformation in, 3358 
—religious spirit in, 2733, 3502 
—Renaissance in, 3333, 3499 
—Roman civilization in, 2614 
—royal family, Saxon origin, 2452, 2658 
—Scotland and, 2658, 2740. 3580, 3700 
—sea power, 16th cent., 3479 
—slavery in, 2451-53, 2462-05, 2729, 


England —c ont. 

—smallpox in, 3117 
—socialist -revival, 4987 
—sovereignty in, 2452, 2723, 2733 
—Spanish wars, 3479, 3539 
—Stephen’s reign, 2014 
—trade unionism in, 4667 
—travelling in, 2727, 3452 
■tribes of, at Caesar’s invasion, 1S54 
■Tudor, 3481-3501, 3552-69 
—merchant men in, 3191 
—navy in, 3491, 3541-45, 3570 

-sea power in, 3302 

-sue ceps ion question. 3400 

—Victorian costume, plate f.p. 4425 
—villages, medieval, 2670, 2671, 2727- 
28 

—villeinage in, 2728-30 
—volcanoes, Ordovician, 94 
—weaving in, 2720 
—women, position of, 382, 385 

See also Britain; Great Britain 
England, Church of, 3350 

— — —constitution, 3342 

— -early 19th century, 4280 

-foundation, 1506, 2037 

-lay patronage in, 2732 

-national mission, 4803 

-Norman reforms, 2731-32 

— -at Reformation, 3359 

English Architecture, Decorated, 289G 
-Early, 2896 

-18th cent., 4237-40 

-Gothic, 2876, 2889-93, 2890 

-modern, 5034 

—Norman, 2609, 2106-07, 2709-12, 
2715-19 

-Pcrpendicular,'2$0i, 2890 

-Saxon, 2468-69 

-10th cent., 3440, 3441 

-Tailor 2890, 3484, 3493-96,3568-9 

English Channel, merchantmen in, 3491 

— —piracy in, 3802 

-river beds in, 28 

English Language, 323-29 
-early character, 2150 

— —Greek words in, 1883 

-Grimm’B Law in, 327 

-in Japan, 4421 

—Latin influence on, 1883, 1998 
2235, 2242 

-use in Tudor times, 3500-01 

English Law, Anglo-Saxon, 2461, 2453, 
2402-07 

—• —Roman Influence, 2158 
English Literature, 18th cent.. 4211 

-Latin influence on, 2244 

-modernism and, 5913-22 

-Norman inlluencc, 2014 

—• —poetry, 2244-40 

-Tudor characteristics, 3501 

-Victorian Age, 4535-52 

-Wycliffc’s trana. of Bible, 3074 

Enki: see En 

Enkidu, in Gilgamcsh epic, 573,686, 587 
Enkomi, kratcr from, 789 
Enlil, Babylonian god, 583 
—-and creation of world, 644 
—-Dclugo caused by, 588 
Enlulim, in Babylonian pantheon, 048 
Ennius Quintus, 1885 

-Greek influence on, 1762 

-use of Latin, 1881 

Ensignun, in Babylonian pantheon, G48 
Entemena, king of Lagnsh, 431 
—silver vase of, 535, 537 
Entente Cordiale, 4573 
Entente, Little, 4883,1930 
Enterprise, S.S., voyage to India, 4351 
E-nun-makh, shrine of Nannar, Ur, 52 r J 
Enver Pasha, on Goeben, 4585, 4752 

--Turkish collapse, 4884 

Enzell, name changed, 2318 
Enzib Merpeba, refounded Memphis, 
424 

Enzo, s. of Fred. II, prison, 2763 
—taken prisoner, 2704 
Eoanthropus : see Piltclown Man 
Eooene Period, 100,161, plate/#. 96 

-feather palm. 109 

--mammals in, 132-33, 103 

Eohippus, ancestor of horso, 132, 133 
Eolithio Period, plate'/#. 220 . 

Eoliths, oldest stone Implements, 149, 
153 , 154, 242, 244 
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Eorl 


Eorl (earl) in Anglo-Saxon i imcs, 2454 
Eormenric: see llemuiuurlc 
Epaminondfts, 1240,1300 
—on ntlilct cs, 1320 
Ephesus, library, 1893 
—tom pic of Artemis, 1300 
Ephesus, Council of, 2337-38 
Ephthalites : see White Huns 
Epictetus, Stoic philosopher, LD05, 1007 
Epicureanism, 1400, 1004 
—•Democritus’s influence on, 1471 
—Roman adoption, 1703, 1000 
Epicurus, 1 16 o, 1106 
—on godlessnesm, 1003 
■—inlluc'iwt' nil Em ret ins, 1888 
—rivalry with Zeno, 1000 
Epicyolic Motion, diagram, 9081 
Epidamnus, Corcyre.m colony, 1230 
Epidaurus, Greek theatre, 1318, 1319 
Epidemic Disease, 3103-10, 3114, 3415, 
5011 

tfes also 11 lack Death; Influenza; 
l’luguc ; Yellow Fever, etc. 
Epigram, Greek, 1302 
Epilepsy, Hippocratic treatiso, 1177 
Epipalncolitkic Age, 200, 205-00 
Epiphenoraeimlism, Huxley’s theory, 
4532 

Epipolao, Syracuse, 1251 
Epirus, Macedonian kingdom, 1405 
1001 

—status of king, 883 

Epstein, Jacob, Paul Robeson, 5036 

-itiimi, 6036 

-Jloek Drill, 5032 

Equestrian Order, 1810, 2002 
Equinoxes, Precession of, Hipparchus 
and, 2080 

Equity, in English Law, 21(12 
Erasistratus, of Chios, physiology, 2001 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 3330-32, JJ.it/ 
Eratosthenes, Alexandrine writer, 2108 
—and Archimedes, 2000, 200!) 

—‘liiap made after, 2071 
—measurement) of earth, 2072, 2073 

-obliquity of the ecliptic, 2080 

Erdoven, megalithic avenues, 024 
Ereoli, Eannatum’s conquest, 430-31 
—Uilgaiuesh king of, 573 
—templo oillclal, 639 
EreoUtheum, I27J, 1293 
Efchbaal, King of Tyre, H20, 1078 
Eretria, Persian expedition against,1000 
Eric tlio Rod, in Greenland, 2527 
Ermine Street, Homan road, 2230 
Eros, Chinese derivations from, 1503 
—on Parthenon l’riezn, 1208 
—witli Psycho, 1601 
Erosion, coastal, in Hulfolk, 28 
Ertogrul, Turkish leader, 2833, 3148, 
3155 

Eryons, prehistoric amphibian, 110 
Eryx, 1573, J577 
—ramparts and temple 1577 
Erzerum, captured by JtiiHgiiuis, 4704 
E-sagila, temple of Murduk, 570 
Eaarhaddon, eonauest of Egypt, 831 
—death, 88!) 

—stole of, 888 
— 'Viceroy of Babylonia, 888 
Egoliatology, medieval, 3010, 3014 
Eschonbaoh, W. von, minnesinger, 2007 
Esdras, on Fall of Jerusalem, 1U00 
Eshmun, god of Gnrthugc, 1024 
Eskimos. hone engraving, 2560 
—hear skin preparing, 213 
—boat (icayuk), 291 
—how, modern compound, 270, 281 
—clothing, 280 

—copper imitation of colt, 287 
—duck dance, 273 
—eating, manner of, 214 
—llre-making method, 280 
—at tlsli hole, 335 
—group organization, 215 
—-harpoon head, 2 W 
—hunting methods, 283-284 
—language, 322 
—long-headed early type, 214 
—pictorial records, 2574 
—settling on Arctic coast, 2508 
—sledge, 290 

—spear-thrower, use of, 270 
—summer and winter quarters, 283, 
289 


Espousal of the Adriatic, 3032 
Es-Sadi, African historian, 3301 
Essad Paslia, surrenders Scutari, 4581 
Es-Saleh, Eyubid sultan, 2820-21 
Essen, French entering (1023), 4012 
Essex, in Peasants* Revolt, 300!), 3100 
—witches in, 3257, 320 L 
Essex, Countess of, with E. or Somerset, 
3710 

Essex, Earl ol, at Cadiz, 3513 
Essex, Earl o! (Geoffrey de Mumleville), 
ulllgy, 2802 

Essex, Thomas Cromw ell, E, of ; see 
Cromwell 

Esfce, House of, at Ferrara, 2705 
Este, Leonello d\ portrait, 3211 
Esthonia, and lint i-Bolsheviks, 4881 
Estlionian, where spoken, 320 
Esus, Celtic god, 1522 
E-temen-nn-ki, tower of Mabel, 368, 040 
Efchandune, Battle of, 2107 
Efchelbert, oi Rent, baptism, 2327 
—laws, 2453, 2402 
—marriage, 2271 

—8. Paul’s, London, built by, 210!) 
Eihelred 7 (of Wessex), and Danes, 2107 
Etholrod'II, tho llnroady, and Danish 
invaders, 2507 

-laws, 2470 

Ethelwulf, of Wcbbox, 2423 
—ring, 2423 

Ether, Oral, anaesthetic uses, 5040 
Ethics, inlhienco of Stoicism, 1703 
—post-war, 4873 

Ethiopian Art, Egyptian inlluenco, 1030 
Eton College, dining hull, 3117 
Etruria, 1151 75 

—Gauls and, 1252, 1511, 1601, 1008 
—Greece and, 101) l, 1105 
—history, curly part in, 1091, 1095 
—piratical state, 1518 
—Homo and, 1252, 1 117, 1000 
—sea power broken, 122!) 

Etruscan Architooturo, 1157,1162, 11)1 J, 
2030 

Etruscan Art, 1160-75 1011-12 
--brooch, 1600 

-burial urns, 1150-60, 1105, 1170 

-bust, 1107, 1170 

—chariot, 1169 
—Chimaora in bronze, 1175 
—fresco painting, 1100, 1101, 1168- 
60 , plates f.pp. 1168-00 
—knife-blade, 32 

-metal work, 1161, 1163-60, 1171- 

75 

—methods, 1912 

— —portrait of lady, 1912 
—portraiture, 1171, 1011-12, 1020 
—Roman debt to, toil, 1012 

—sarcophagi, 1171-73.1912 
—spirit on mirror, 1560 

-tombs, 1150, 1157-58, 1164, 1172 , 

1201 

Etrusoan Language, 321, 807, 1154 

-conservation, 1158 

-iniluenee on Latin, 1880 

— —prehistoric range, map, 324 
Etrusoan League, 1154, 1507-08 
-failure, 1001 

Etruscans, 1151-75, 1201, 1000 
—burial customs, 1 150-60 1170-73 
—-Carbliuginiun allianee, 1182 
—and corsairs, 3802 
—earliest inscriptions, 1165, 1157 
—Orientalism and, 1202 
—and Philistines, 708 
—power in Italy, llol, 1756 
—religious boliefs, 1158, 1101, 1011 
—rites and ceremonies, 1000 
—and Rome, 1107, 1500-1000, 1710 
—sea power, 1004 

—settlement and expansion, 708, 
1151-53, 1G07-9B 

—superstitions, modern analogies, 340 
—tombs: see under Etrusoan Art 
Etruscan Sculpture, 1159. 1161, 1171 
75,1511 , LI) 11, 1012 
Euboea, Cycliulic settlement. 770 
Eucharist,'early painting, 2180 
—Manichaean, 2334 
Euclid, 2002 
—on optica, 2071 
Eucratides, of Bactria, 1490, 1491 
Eudes, Count of Paris; see Odo. 


Europe 

Emlo, duke of Aquitaine, 235 1 ) 

—lights Saracens, 2301 
Eudooia, Byzantine, empress, 2018 
Eudoxia, Lioinin, empress, 2205, 221H 
Eudoxus, of Cnidus, 117!) 

Eudoxus, of Cyzicus, voyages, 2071 
Eugdno of Savoy, 3751, 3757 

-In Austrian service, 3751 

-at Blenheim, 3758 

— --Turks beaten, 3877, 3880 

Eugenics, Wallas on, 50(10 
Eugenius (A.D, 302), usurper, 2200 
Eugenius IV., pope, coin, 3130 

-and Council of Basel, 3138 

--—and rights of exploration, 3540 
Euhomerus, philosopher, L715, 1877 
Eumachia, pries!ess Ivom Pompeii, 371 
Eli m nous 844, 817 

—description of farmstead, 83!) 

—hospitality to Odysseus, 84L, 851 
-store of wine, 818 

Eumcnes I, of * Pergamutn, founds king 
llom, 1585 

Eumonos II, of Porgnmum, 1000, 1003 

-altar built, 1600 

-hostility toMacedon, 1(101 

Eumonidoa, The, by Aeschylus, 1350 
Euiiuolis, in China, 2100, 3523 
—al. Constantinople, 2024 
EuCdia, In early Church, 2178 
Eupatrid Samilioa, 10*17 
Euphomius, and Haraeens, 242i 
Euphrates basin, cradle ol civilization, 
421 

—course, 430, 455 

—delta mid mouth, ancient, 421), 511 
—Egyptian boundary, (180 

— Roman houmlary, 1007 
—Thothmes J LI crosses, 002 
Enphronim, vase painting of, 1178 
Euphuism, 3501 

Eupolis, Greek poet, 1355 
Eurasian grasslands, map, 436 
Eurio, Vlsigntlde king, 2208, 2257-50 
Euripides, 1353 , 4030 
—and Homer, 872 
—and later comedy, 1357 
Europo, Aurlgnaelan culture : see Aurl* 
giinclan Period 

—balance of power, formula appears, 
3205 

—barbarians in, 2210 - 22 : see also 
Goths; Huns; Ostrogoths; Teu¬ 
tons; Vandals 

—barbaric, eulLure growth In, 1)01-0 H) 
—Black Dentil and, 3120, 3131 

— Bronze Age, 3L0, 017, 010 , 035, 

908-21, iplates, 025 and 028, 929, 
030, chart, 907 

—Capstan culture: see (hipBiaiiH 
—after Ourollnglan Empire, mail, 2191 
—cave period, 142-41. 198-207, 215- 
20C, plat Qf.p. 241 

—Christian powers In 13th cent., 2813 
—church ]iower in, 3127 
—commerce, medieval, 2807, 2013, 
311 1, 3430 

—(Jro-Mftgnon man, 193, 217 \ sec also 
Aurigmwian Period 
—Crusades and, 3111, 3425 
—cultivation, spread of, 230, 210, 310 
—economic eluios after Great War 
4005-12, 5081 
—18th century, map, 3878 
—in Eocene Period, 132 
—epiilomlcs and plagues, 3103-05 
—forests In, 220, 231), 310 ; maps, 343. 
436 

—geography, early idea of, 1531, 1532 
—glacial period In, 186, 192-3, L01-5, 
plate/. 71 . 220 

— -passing of, 210-17 

-Germanic peoples in, 2210-22 
-after Great War (map), 1876, 4017-37 
—in tho Groat War (map), 4741 

—Grimaldi man, 193, 217 
—I tuns in, 2205, 2200 
—ice ago in: see Glacial period, abovo 
— Industry, medieval, 2017 
—Intellectual activity, 15th cent., 3433 
—Irish iniluenee, 7th cent., 2080 
—Iron Age in, 929-13, 1510 

-introduction, southern, 801 

—lake-dwellers* culture, 260-68, 030-32 
—land bridges in ieo ago, plato f.p . 220 
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Europe— cont, 

—League ot Nat ions anrl, 4017-37,5062, 
5006 

—leprosy in, 3111 

—hie and manners, 13t.h to 16th rents., 
6110-3457, 4279 

- -10th cont., 4270-95 

— -Thirty Years’ War, 361S-85 

—Mflgdaleniun culture : see Mngda- 

Jeiiinrt 

—medieval, 2212, map 2410, 3319: see 
finther under Middle Ages 
—megalith biiihlcis, 269, 021-20, 900 

-.Eastern origin, 904 

—mere hunts and artisans in, 3418 
—middle elasses, growth, 4430-12 
—Miocene Period, 133 
—modern, 2075, map, 2110 
—Mongol invasion, 2817 
—Napoleonic empire, man, 412 , 1080 
nationalism in: see Nationalism 
—Neolithic culture, 270-75, 014-16, 
018-19, 066 

—N. At dean peoples in, 468 
—Palaeolithic man in, 198-207, 215-06 
—peasant tdc, 13th cunt., 312(1 
—pottery introduced, 27u 
—l»ridu-t oi’ic culture, evolution, charts, 
220, 907 

—primitive man in, 118-51, 166-09, 
187-196 

-modern type, origin and spread 

(maps), 196, 210, 2,10-31 
—in Reformation epoch, 3205-3317 
—Renaissance period, map, 6122 
—Noman influence, 1084-85 

-frontier line, 1983, 1085-87 

—Scythians in, 021, plates 925 and 
926, 928-36 

—sol (-determination, national, 307, 
4877, 4035 

—in 17th cent,, map, 3758 
—Slavonic peoples in, 2171 
—social development, 3415. 3111 
—Stone Ago, old, 108-207, 215-60 

-Neolithic, 270-75, 310, 014-17 

—trade routes, medieval, 2900 

-prehistoric, 006-09 

—in 20th cent., 5062-84 

—tribal organization In, 314 

—vegetation, map, 543 

—after Vienna Congress, map, 4258 

—idler year ot revolutions, map, 1364 

—yellow race In, 315 

European Civilization, 240, 310, 1943 

-Alexander saves, 1440 

-Arabic influence, 2540, 2542 

-Charlemagne's influence, 2439 

-Crusades’ influence, 2813 

-Creek influence, 1387, 1555 

--giowth of, Hi oil ze and Iron Ages 

008-44 

-Mnhomedun influence, 3205, 3413 

-Mycenaean part In, 787 

--Moorish influence, 3291-92 

-Roman influence, 2251 

Sea also under Aegean; Bronze 
Age; Greece; Neolithic; 
Palaeolithic; Rome, etc. 
Eurotag, river, 1030 
Enrybiftdos, at ftulamis, 1183 
Eurydice, w. of Philip Arrlildaoiis, 1412 
Eurymedon, Athenian lender, 1244 
Euryinedon, river, battle, 1209 
Enrysnces, tomb, Rome, 2S22-23 
Eurysthenai, rule in Laconia, 983 
Eusebius, of Caesarea, 2320, 2334 
Eusebius, of Darylacum, 2338 
Eusebius, of Nlcomedia, 2335 
Eustnoe, of Boulogno, 2975 
Eusfcatia, captured by privateers, 381.3 
Eustochium, friend of Jerome, 2324 
Euthydemeiu, India, 1400 
Euthydemus I, of BacLria, 1191 

-wars, 1490, 1580 

Eutyolieg, oF Constantinople, on Nature 
oE Christ, 2338 

Eutychius, exarch of Ravenna, 2359 
Evagoras, Athenian relations, 1247-48 
Evangelicalism, growth, 4281 
—and social reform, 4400 
Evans, Sir Arthur, Cretan discoveries, 7, 
602-5, 608-9, 758-62, 769-71 

-—on Greek writing, 853 

— — - and shaft gravoB, 779 
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Eve, significance of girdle, 360 
Evelyn, John, on Catherine of Bra- 
gnnza, 3909 

-estate at Deptford, 3037 

-opinions, 4094, 4298 

Evergreens, European areas, map, 343 
Evolution, 4522. 4521 
—anim.il group-adaplations, 138-140 
—panvin on, 304, 4527 
—fundamentalist view, 4867 
ladder, zoological steps, 165 
—Punch cartoon, 4529 
—race dilferentiation stages, 308 
—Spencer’s law, 4527 
—stellar, diugiam showing, 62, 03 
Evora, Roman temple, 2000 
Ewias Harold, Norman castle, *2710 
Examination system, Chinese, 4651 
Excavation : sea Archaeology and speci¬ 
fic countries 

Exchange, medium of, 292 
Exchanges, collapnG (1021), 1909, 4915 
Exchequer, 12th century, 2703 
Execution Dock, Wapping, pirate 
hanged at, 3316 
Exeter, in Roman times, 2117 
Exeter Cathedral, 2890 

-Gothic keystone, 2 884 

-minstrels' gallery, 2008 

Exiruus, Dionysius, decrees, 3018 
Exmouth, Lord, and Dey of Algiers, 
3807 

Exodus, The, 800, 1007 
—Josephus on, 811 
Exodus, Book of, on the oppression, 815 
Expeditionary Force, transport, 4713 
Exploration, African, 3392. 4614, 4018, 
4631 

—American, Columbus, 3145, 3526 . 
3531-32 

—Australasian, 4598 
—Elizabethan, 3570-76 
—general account, 10th and 17fcli 
cents., 3527-51, map, 3526 
—influence of gold on, 3G4 
—Portuguese, 3134, 3306. 3399, 3529- 
38 

—Russian, map, 3918, 3923-24, 3029 
Explosives, war time discoveries, 4780 
Export Trade, (10J0-13), table, 4037 
Eyck, Jan van, Jean Arriolflni, with 
wife, 2905, 2906 

Eye, paint for, anc. Egypt., 489, 103 
—Rufus of Ephesus on, 2072 
Eygil, abbot, *2443 
Eyubid, dynasty, 2744 
Eyuk, .sculptured procession at, 721 
Ezekiel, 1946 
—imaginary temple, S18 
E-zida, temple ot Nubu, 509 
Ezra, tiio Scribe, 1944 
—teaching of the Law, 1950 
Ezra, Book of, 1914 

F 

Fabian, pope, martyrdom, 218G 
Fabian Society, founded, 4087 
Fabii, gens, elan rites, 1015 
Fabius Cunctator, strategy, 1590,1058 
Fnbriciua, Harvey a pupil, 5041 
Fabricius, L., builds bridge, 2037 
Factories, children in, 4220, 4361, 4404 
—Colbert establishes, 3818 
—inspection of, 4301 
—legislation, 4273 
—Owen’s model, 4‘U)0 
--Russian, 4940, 4908 
--at Ur, 531 

—In U.S.A., 4497, 4498, 1500 
—war importance, plate f.p, 4772,4793 
Factory Acts, 392 
— —early, 4301 

-John Bright and, 4534 

Factory System, 4300 

Fa Hien, Chinese pilgrim, 2209, 3515 

—writings, 2397, 2551 

Faience, Egyptian, 1026,1027, 3237 

—Greek, 1026, 1027 

—Minoan JTI, Middle, 008 

—Phoenician, 1026, 1027 

Fairbairn, mill machinery, 4359 

Fair, Medieval, 2000-04 

Faith. Clement’s definition, 2095 

—Luther’s teachings, 3340-48 
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Feisal 


Faith Cures, in Greece, 1370 
Falaise, castle, 2602 * 

—treaty, 274u 

Falcando, Ugo, writings, 2606, 2701-3 
Faloon, Egyptian, 480 
Falconry, Uth cent., 3427 
Faliero, Marino, conspiracy of, 30 U 
Faliscan Dialect, ISsi) 

Falkenhayn, Erich von, German general, 
in the Carpathian^, 1766 
Falkirk, Battle of, 2949 
Falkland Islands, battle of the, 4839 
Falling Sickness • see Epilepsy 
False Decretals: see Forged Deeretalo 
Famagusta, view, 2814 
Familist, Stuart engraving, 3713 
Family, in China, 238, 5061 
—primitive, 45, 311. 342 
—Roman ideas and influence, 2162 
2248-49 

Family Compact, (1733), 3884 
Famine, China, recurrence, 4646, 5069 
—in France (171,li century), 3S55 
—lu^oic French Revolution, 4130 
—in India, Brit, relief, 4471, 4472 
—in Russia, 4957, 4971 
Faneuil Hall, Boston, 1030 

Fnnnia, w. of Jlelvkliua Prl-nis, 2005 
Fara, formerly Shumppak, 58S 
Faraday, Michael, 4700 

■-dynamo. 4701 

Far East; see East, The 

Farm-Bloc, in American polities, 4515 

Farming, in American colonics, 4011 

—Anglo-Saxon, 2444 

—in England, medieval, 3433 

—In Greece, 2029 

—in lako villages, 631 

—Mesopotamian, 581 

—in Middle Ages, 2621-22, 3445 

—Roman, 2021) 

—in Russia, 4970 

—in U.S.A. (Southern States), 4490 
Nee also Agriculture 
Farnese, Alexander, Duke of Purina, 
3473, 3470 

Farnese, Elizabeth, and Alberoni, 3SS0 

-marries JPhilip V of Spain, 3880 

Fasces, Roman, 1706 , 1707 
—Vetulonian, 1155 
Fascism, in Italy, 4896, 4936 
—Mussolini with chiefs of staff, 5080 
Fascists, comparison with plcbs, 1647 
Fashion, in Elizabethan London, 3502 
—prehistoric, 143 

See also Costume; Women 
Fashoda, French occupation, 4571 
Fatelipur Sikri, 3770, 

-Akbar building, 3709 

-Akbnr'ft Goto of Victory, 3785 

-sultana’s bathing tank, 3770 

Fates, Three, on Parthenon, 1294 
Fathers of the Church, 2319-27 

-dislike of astrology, 2082 

Fatimid dynasty, 2789 

-Abbaslds supersede, 2411 

-art revival under, 2538 

-Byzantine alliance, 2040 

-learning patronised, 2539 

— -—luxurious life, 2538,2540 

-Snladin suppresses, 2741, 2744 

Faunus, rustic deity, 1744 

Fauata, w. of Constantino the Gt„ 2120 
—death, 2189 
—son3, 2103 
Faustulus, 1595 
Faunus Luperous, god, 1593 
Faustina, w. of Antoninus, 29,1002 
Faversham, glass vessel from, 2458 
—old Eng. jewelry, plate./.?)., 2454 
Favre, Jules, and Third Republic, 4385 
Fawkes, Guy, portrait, 3718 
Ffiyum, The, fossil primates from, 163 

— — iiligation, 428, 429, 546 
Fear, psychological factor, 4790 
Fear, god oF, Alex, sacrifices to, 1441 
Fecbin, S., prayer for plague, 3105 
Federal Reserve Bank (U.S.A.), 4725 
Federal Trade Commission (U.S.A.), 

4516 

Federation oi Labour, American, 4989 
Federigo, d. of Urbino, and printing, 
3188 

FehrbEllin, battlo of, 3750 
Feisal, king of Irak, 4042 
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Felix V 


Florence 


Felix V, Antipope, 3138 
Felix, bishop ol Urge!, lioresy, 2437 
Felix, gov. ot Judaea, and Claudius, 1855 
Fell, John, printing types, 3197 • 

Fclsina, formerly Villanova, 1151 
Feltro, Vittorino Ae, 3210 
Feminism, 18th cent, England, 4210 
—in Middle Arps, 3088 
—and Politics, 3083 
Fen&on, Francois de, 3811, 3801 

-Mine. Guy on supported, 3868 

•-Jansenism attacked, 3868 

— —Louis XIV, opposed, 3814 

-royal pupils, 3813 

Fenfi-shui, Chinese geoninroy, 2565 
F§ng Tao, and printing, 2550-7, 2560 
Fengtien: see Mukden 
Fenui (tribe), Tacitus on, 2215 
Feodor, of Russia, 3580, 376L 
Ferdinand I, emperor, accession, 3150 
Ferdinand II, emperor, accession, 3507 ; 
—and Bohemian succession, 3500 
—Protestantism suppressed, 3588 , 

Ferdinand III, emperor, military! 
position, 3630 

-Protestants banned, 3033 

-and Wallen stein, 3042, 3040 

Ferdinand I, emperor of Austria, 4274 
—abdication, 4360 
Ferdinand V, of Aragon, 3298 , 8300 
—and Canary Isles, 3531 
—marriage, 3144 

See also Isabella of Castile 
Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, 4555, 4578, 4682 
Ferdinand HI, of Castile, Moorish 
conquests, 2827, 3205 
Ferdinand VI, of Spain, 3002 
Ferdinand VII, of 8 pa In, 4269, 4200-62 
—marriage and death, 4200 
Ferdinand I, of the Two Sicilies, flics to 
Sicily, <1004 

Ferdinand II, ot the Two Sicilies, 4269 
—crushes rebels, 4300 
Ferdinand of Brunswiok, in Seven 
Years’ War, 3000 
Fargbail, abbot and bishop, 2081 
—theory of the universe, 208*1 
Ferguson, Adam, philosophy, 4001 
Fern, fossil, 105 
Ferrara, commune of, 2758 
—culture ftt, 3248 
—under Bstc rule, 2705 
—France secures, 4003 
Ferrucci, Andrea, bust of Maraiilo 
Fid no, 3321 

Ferruooi, Francesco, portrait, 3205 
Fertility, Croton rouuobb, 505 
—Neolithic goddess, 270 
Festa j\ei Matriraoni (or dolle Marie), 
3036 

Fetishism, 235 
—in Dahomey, 236 
Feudalism, 2003, 2001-73, 3410 
—and aristocracy, 3417 
—bishops under, 3202 , 3203 
—castle as symbol, 2443 
—Christendom saved, 3410 
—development, 2430, 2001 
—in Egypt, 543 

—in England, 2013, 2720-21, 4288 

—in Flanders, 3081 

—In France, 2507, 3854 

—in Italian cities, 8202 

—in Japan, 2080, 4413, 4414 

—knight service and, 2720 

—land tenure, 2052, 2710, 2721-22 

—and nationalism, 3000 

—in Normandy, 2008 

—in Scotland, 2058 

—servants under, 2133 

—urban Influence, 3070 

Feuillade, La, and Turin disaster, 3007 

Fdvre, Le, disciple of Loyola, 3882 

Fian, John, trial for witchcraft, 3259 

Fibulae: sec Brooch 

Fichte, J. G„ philosophy, 4203 

Fioino, Marsilio, philosophy, 3324 

-portrait, 3224 

Ficoroni Caiket, eng,. 1545, 1913, 1914 
Fidenae, 1001 

Field, Cyrus, and Atlantic cable, 4008 
Fielden, John, and child labour, 4301 
Fielding, Henry, and Bow St. runners, 
4215 

--influence on German novel, 3050 


Fielding, Sir John, at Bow St., 4215 
Field of Cloth of Goftl, Henry Vlil at, 
3308 

Fields, manorial, 2662, 2003, 2064 
Fienucs, Nathaniel, portrait, 3727 
Fiere, Battista, portiait, 3220 
Fiesole, Florence takes, 2750 
Ficsolo, Miiio da, tomb of Ugo by, 2755 
Fifteenth Amendment (IJ.S.A.), 4402 
Filibuster, derivation, 3800 
Filipinos, racial dltterentiat ion, 308 
Spp also Philippine Islands 
Filmer, Sir Robert, Patriarcha, 3701 
Fimbria, campaign and death, 1774-75 
—Troy sacked, 360 
Finance, Egyptian, 4037 
French (Bith century), 3583 
—(L7th century), 3850 
'—in French Revolution, 4137 
—international, 500L 
—Mogul, 3780 

Finch, Sir John, portrait, 3722 

-on royal power, 3721 

Finland, absorbed by Russia, 4504 
—agrarianism, 5072 
—new state, 4878, 4880 
—socialism in, 4088 
—state of war with Russia, 4881 
Finno-Ugrio, languages, 324-5, 327 
Finns, 232, 2215 
—language, 32G 

Fiore, Joachim of, teaching, 3018 
Fiorontino, Niccolo (school), medal, 
3298 

Firdausi, basis of epic Slmiinama, 2313 
—illustration to Book of Kings, 3708 
Fire, 5080 
discovery, 28(1, 440 
divinity, 1128, 1130-31 
—-domestication. 348 
—elementary spirit, 1905 
—Greek theory, 1*153 
—social significance, 188, 449 
Htoie. Idea, 1405 
symbolic meanings, 410 
—Zoronsfcrian idea, 2308 
Fire-altar, 1130 
Fire-making, 240, 280 

-African tools for, 285 

-Australian aborigines, 2S5 

-among cave men, 240, 280 

-among Fuegiaas, 280 

— —among Taplros, 197 
Firearms, medieval, 2931, 2049-51 
—in 17th cent ury, ,1042 

See also Artillery ; Gannon; War¬ 
fare 

Fire Brigade, Roman, 1808, 2011 

Fire-pan, Egyptian, 702 

Fire Ship, at Constantinople, 2357 

— —Spanish Armada, 3541 
Fireworks, Italian invention, 3244 
Firoz Shah, reign, 2993 

Flroz Tughlak. MoBlcm cmp. and 
Brahman literature, 3177 

— —and Brahman teacher, 3178 

-prosperity under, 3172 

-tomb at Delhi, 3168 

First Consul, Napoleon as, 4090 
First International, foundation, 4985 
Fish, appearance and evolution, 112-15 
—Christian symbol, 2189 
—Devonian, 100 
—ensign, Aegean boat, 467 
—fossil, 08, 100, 113-15 
—in Heroic Age, 847 
—horses cat, lake village, 032 
Fish, Age of : sec Devonian Period 
Fisher, Lord, as first sea lord, 4838 
Fisher, Andrew, premier of Australia, 
4625 

Fishing, in Arctic regions, 335 
—devices, 282, 283, 284 
—ill Egypt, 485, 547, 548 
—Magdalenian, bone hooks for, 283 
—-poisons used, 284 
Fishing boats, Greek, 993 
Flske, John, on the millennium, 5091 
Fitch, Ralph, journey to India, 3572 
Fitzgerald, Edward, translation of Omar, 
2790 

Fitzherbert, Sir A., ' Boko of Husban¬ 
dry o, 2600 

-* Boko of Surveying,* 3487 

Fiurae, dispute over, 4882, 4883 


Five Members, attempt to arrest, 3071 

Fjord, formation. 110 

Flaccus, Marous F., Gracchus supported, 

1768-9 

-in Sicily, 1701 

Flaccus, Valerius, 1774 

Flaccus, Vcrrius, Encyclopaedia, J590 

Flag, evolution, 350 

Flagellants, 3111 

Flail, ot Egyptian goddess, 700 

—medieval weapon, 2822, 2031) 

Flame-throwers, Greek, 2021 

Fhunincs, Roman priests, 1749 

Flnminian Circus, Rome, 2770 

Fiaminian Way, 1581, 2033, 2035 

— •—bridge over the Nnr, 2038, 203.) 

-Pons Mulvius, 2038 

Flaminius, Gaius, Homan statesman, 

1608, L832 

-and Plain in iun Way, 1581 

-Hannibal's victory over, 1657 

Flamininug, Titug Q., 1679, 1687 
Flamlors, Artevcldes and, 30H2, 308 J 
—commerce in, 2898, 291)5-08, 3056 
—counts of, castle, 3082 
—England and, 2906, 3086 
—fairs, 2901 
—'feudalIsm, 308 L 
—France, and, 2832, 3081 
—Gothic architecture in, 2SS8, 2893, 

2894, 3080 
— guilds, 2919 

—municipal government, 308(1 
—prosperity, 290 L 
—13th cent, risings, 3081, 3080 
Flavian, patriarch, killed at Hynod ((49) 

2338-39 

Flavius Olomoug, a Christian, 2177,2182 
Flavius, Gnneus, 1018 
Flax, in Egypt, *188, 552 
Flecker, James Elroy, poetry, 5019 
Flemings, settlement in England, 3501, 

3503 

See also Flanders 
Flotcher, Giles, in Moscow, 3923 
Fletcher, R., tragedy, 3 LI 5 
Floury, Cardinal, 3882, 3883-84 
Flint, Abydos, 1 leads Iroin, 492 
—Egyptian knives, 492, 567 
—eoliths, 152-3, 242 
—Mousterian working, 245-G 
—neolithic uhc, 271-3 
—obsidian a substitute, 607 
—palaeolithic Implements, 244-7, 206 
—sickles, 285 

—Solutrean Implements, 247, 218 
—Tardenoisinn, 200 
Flint working, 37, 189 

-Australian aborigines, 275 

-at Brandon, 274, 275, 284 

-In Mesopotamia, 513 

-model of Grime's Graves, 274 

Flint-look, evolution, 2953-54 
Flogging, Byzantine, 2030, 2033-31 
Floki, Viking, 2525 
Flood, Babylonian legends, 514, 539 

— —in Gil gamesh epic, 588 
Floralia, Cato’s attitude to, 1836 
Florenoo, 2754-50, 27(14, 3139 
—banking in, 2916 

—Black Death in, 3100 
—campanile, 3230 
—Cathedral, 3230, .32.35 
—Charles VIII enters, 3218 
—cloth industry, 2910, 2920 
—commerce, 2910 
—commune, 2702 
—costume, 3200 
—Guelphs In, 2750, 2704 
—Loggia do’ Banzi, 320S, 3213 
—Michelangelo’s fortifications, 3227 
—Palazzo del Pod eat a, 3208 
—Palazzo Vecohio, 3208, 3213 
—Piazza della Signoria, 3208, 3213, 

3244 

—-Pisa and, 2910 
—podestds In, 2702 
—Ponte Vecohio, 2910 1 

—S.‘ Croce, 3333 
—S. Lorenzo, 3229 
—Savonarola's execution, 3213 
—school of painting. 3040-41 
—Biena and, 3209 
—Via Cavour, 3218 
—view across tho Arno, 2754 
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Florianus 


Fravartish 


Florianug, b. o£ Tacitus, 2120 
Floras, literary works, 1807 
Florus, Gessius, goY. in Jiulnca, 1037 
Flute, origin, 29G 
—in early Greene, 1281 
Flying Boat, war development, 1180 
Flying Corps, Royal, becomes Air Force, 
4822 

Flying Dutchman, legend, 2118 
Foch, Ferdinand, made generalissimo, 
i 1778, 4771) 

1 — —victory olfensive, 4781 

-on war, 1440 

Foetus, evolutionary traees in, 183 
Foix, Gaston de, 3003, 3800 

-death at Ravenna, 3300 

Fons, a spirit, 1730 

Fontainebleau, Treaty of (1744), 3803 

-(1784), 3013 

Fontnnges, Duchesse de, poisoned, 3000 
Font de Gaume, drawings train, 218, 
257, 250 

-paintings from, 250, plate, 201 

Fontenay, Battle of (811), 2122 
Fontonelle, on Origin of Fables, 1003 
Fontenoy, Battle of, anecdote, 3033 
—Marshal Haxo at, 3803 
Fontevrault, l’lantagenet. tombs, 2713 
Fontinalia, festival, 1743 
Food, in Babylonia, 372 
—in tho Heroio Age, 817 
—nmgio, for Egyptian mummy. 355 
—in Middle Ages, 3412 
—preparation, Middle Kingdom, 532 
—proiluctlon, primitive, 232-230, 238- 
240 

—supply, French Revolution, 4130 

—variety of human, 331 

Foot, man and gorilla, 172, 171 

Football, origin, 354 

—in 18th century England, 4226, 1227 

Foreign Affairs, dept, of, U 8.A., 4711 

Foreign Irish : nra Gall-Gael 

Forests, 330, 337 330, 430 

—aiea map, 335 

—in China, 112 

—In early times, map, >130 

—in Europe, 220; map, 313 

—lhssl), 1(13, 105 

Forest Cantons, League, 3000 

Forest Law3, Norman, 2010, 2731 

Forged Decretals (800), 3011) 

Fork, table, lint appearance, 3442 
Forli, Melozzo da, school of, ■ Monlc- 
leltro' family, 3210 
Formosa, occupied by Dutch, 3525 
Form os us, Pope, 2770 
Fornsete, John of, reputed author of 
* Sumer is icumen In,' 2000 
Foruicntion, in Jlanl ritual, 823 
Fort Dunuesne, founded, 3807 
Fort Halifax, reconstruction, 1011 
Fortifications, primitive, 288 
—early development, Illyrians and 
Celts, 035, 061 

Sea also Camp ; Castles ; Trench; 
Walla 

Fortress of the Faith, 3073 
Fort Sumter, Confederates seize, 4300 
For tun a, goddess, 1001 
For tun a Panthea, 2002, 2095 
Fortunate Isles: see S. Brendan's Isle 
and Canary Islands 
Fortunate Isles, The, masque, 3715 
Fort William, Calculi a, tho Black 
Hole, 380!) 

Forum, The (llomanuni), 1701, 1018, 
2013-14, 2015-13 

-Curia, 1708 

—• —inscription, 1G0G, 1757 

-reliefs from, 1065 

• -site of, 1505 

-site of Caesar’s pyre, 1788 

— — 1 Temple of Castor and Pollux, 
1151 

-Saturn, 1800 

-Vesta, 1735, 1014 

—at Cincul, Algeria, 1082 

—at Uerasii, or .Teiush, 1057, 2056-57 

—in llonum London, 2140 

- ‘town-planning, 2057-58, 2250 

—Rome, of Augustus, 2000 

-of Norvn, 2000 

-Traian’s, 1028, 1968, 2000 

■ -of Vespasian, 2000 


Forum Fortunae, Flaminian Way at, 
158 L 

Forum Trebonii, battle of, 211G 
Fossalta, Battle of, 2764 
Fossils, 92-110 

—anthropoid and human, 113-51 
155-3, 10L-3, 166-0, 177-8 
Fotfiergill, John, Quaker doctor, 5043 
Foucauld, Charles de, soldier monk, 
2680 

Foundation Sacrifice, 300 
Fountain, in Roman towns, 20 4 4, 2049 
—Graeco-Roman, 2058 
Fountains Abbey, 2286, 3420 
Fouquet, Jean, Building of the Temple 
by, 3/35 

-portrait of Charles VII, 3131 

-Louis XI, 3113 

Fourier, Frangois, 38S, 1080 

-school of socialism, 4970, 4081 

Fourier, J. B., and heat diffusion, 1099 
1700 

Four Power Treaty (1922), 1889 
Fourteen Points of President Wilson, 
4918 

Fourteenth Amendment, and position 
of negioes, 119 L 

Fourth Gospel : sec John, Gospel of 8. 
Fowl, introduced into Egypt, 180, 683 
Fowling, In Egypt, Middle Kingdom, 
f> 47, 518 

—pre-dynastic, in Egypt. 181, 183 
Fox, carved he.ul, 218 
Fox, Charles James, 4212, 4229 
--—and Warren Hastings, 3906 

— -in Westminster election, 1283 

Fracastoro, Girolamo, 3111, 3115 
Frada, satrap of Murgiana, 1001) 
Fragonard (the younger), a Revolu¬ 
tionary Committee, 1115 

Frameries, General Shaw at, 1716 
Franc, introduction into France, 4138 
France, African colonies, 4029 
—alkali industry in, 4780 
—American colonists helped, 3900 
—Annum acquired, 4539 
—army, 10th century, 2930 
—Austrian war, 4377 
—Calvinism in, 391 
—Canadian settlements, 3548 
—classicism in, 4010 
—colonial expansion, 413 
—constitution under Louis XVIII, 
4239 

•England, warn with (14th cent.), 300 L 

-—(lath cent.), 3128 

-(18fch cent.), 411 

—and entente euidlale, 4573 
—tnirs 290 L 
—feudal influence, 2GG8 
—Flanders and, 3031 
—Germany inllueiiced, 3911, 3915 
—in Great War, 4741-17, 4755, 4701- 
G4, 1700-75, 4777-81 
--artillery attacks, 4805-00 

— -opening campaign, 4797, 1798 

—‘Hanseatic League, 3037 

—Henry V, king, 3129 
—Industrial system under Colbert, 
3347 

—intellectual life, 18th century, 4039 
—and Italy, 3298, 3300 
—Jesuits expelled, 3G80 
—under Louis XIV, 3833-74 
—Madagascar annexed, 43G0 
—medieval, 3090-9L, 3127-28, 3132 

-army, 2951, 2985 

-commerce, 2898 

-municipal life in, 2730 . 

-succession question, 299G 

—modern, 4275, 4289 

— —economic conditions (1815), 4287 
-recovery, 455G 

-labour troubles, 4083 

— —middle elas3 power, 4439 
-third Revolution, 4303 

—monarchy founded, 2300, 2058 
—monasteries dissolved, 228G 
—Moorish invasions, 2301, 3205 
—Napoleonic, map, 112 , 4091-1109 
—nationality attained, 408, 3008, 3G11 
—Norman influence, *2003 
—Northmen in, 2494-5 
—parlcment, 2000, 3G76 
—patron saint, 2481 
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France— cont. 

—population problems, 5033 
—racial elements, 308 
—religious wars, 39L, 3401, 34G3 
—romanticism in, 431 L 
—royal demesne, map. JSS7 
—Russian alliance (1895), 1502 
—Scottish alliance, 2831 
—Second Empire, 4372 
—Second Republic, 4371 
—and the Seven Years’ War, 3901 
—socialism, 4987 
—Spain and, 3478, 3597 
—Third Republic, 4385 
—women {18th cent.), 383-8 4 

See also Franks; French Revolu¬ 
tion ; Gaul; Napoleon 
France, Bank of, foundation, 4133 
Franche Comte, invaded by Louis XtV, 
3741 

Franchise, British extension, 5081 
—In England, 392 
—in Rome, 1S07 
—in Russia, 4957 

Francis II, emperor, abdication, 408 
—accession, 4080 
—death, 4274 
—.uni Napoleon, 1180 
—resigns empire, 3034 
—signs peace at Leoben, 4183 
—Venice acquired, -1133 
Francis I, of France, 3501, 3631 
—chat can at Blols, 3250 
—College founded, 3330 
—anil German Protestants, 33 LI 
—Italian conquests, 3300 
—and Mediterranean coiaairs, 3539 
—at Pavla, 3310 
—tomb at St. Denis, 2056, 3101 
Francis II, of France, marriage to 
Mary, Q. of Scots, 34Cd 
—portrait, 5162 

Francis, S., of Assisi, 2284, 27 49, 8112 
—dentil, pain! ing by Giotto, 5353 
—poems ascribed to, 2907 
—teaching, 2778, 3072 
Francis, of Anjou, 3470 

-- —in Netherlands, 3473 

Franciscan?, 2281 , 3412, 3428 
—friar by Matthew Paris, 3127 
—habit, 2280 
—and Papacy, 3003 
—settlement in Asia, 2014 
Francis Ferdinand, Archduke, at Sera- 
jevo, 1587 

Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria, 
accession, 1560 

-portrait, 1769 

Francke, A, H., German pietist, 3040 
Frangois Vase, 08S, 1011 
Franco-Prussian War, n$2-S9 
Frangipani, family, 2772,2774 
—fortifications In Rome, 277G 
Frankfort, Council of, 24S8 
Frankfort, Treaty of (1871), 4380 
Frankfort-on-Main, Conference, 1371 

—-French occupation, (1920),4888, 

4911 

-Gorman parliament at, 43G8 

-Goethe’s birthplace. 3970 

-Gustaves marches on, 3047 

-Roman bronze from, 737 

-.trade during Thirty Years’ 

War, 3G35 

Frankincense, imported into Egypt, 079 
Franklin, Benjamin, and Declaration of 
Independence, 4031 

-on indented servants, 4014 

-portrait, 1018 

Franks, under Charlemagne, 403 
—under Clovis, 2259 
—government, 2419 
—land system, 2GG2 
—Lombards and, 2487 
—Mayors of the Palace, 2209 
—under Merovingian King.s, 2208 
—modern use of term, 2G60 
—origin, 2213, 2215 
—ns Papal champions, 2486 
—settlement in Gaul, 405 
—warrior of time of Clovis, 2221 
Franks Casket, Northumbrian, 2116, 
2457 

Fraternities, Medieval, 2923 
Fravartish : see Pliraortcs 
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Frazer, Sir James, on bcar-enlfcs, 192 

-on leadership, 3983 

Freilegonde, W. ot Ohilpeiic, 2209 
Frederick I (Burb.uuasft), emperor, 2607 
2736-38, 2970 
—crusader, 2739, 2743 
—ilr.ifcli, 2713, 2970 
—election, 2000 
—figure ill relici, 2736 
—llenry tlio Lion omslicd, 2738 
—Italy invaded, 2737, 2700 
—at Leguano, 2701 
—Papacy, relations with, 2737-38 
Frederick II, l mpcjni, 2810, Si 16, 2838- 
10 

—nuns and ideas, 2813-11 
—tilrtli, 2703 
—Bmivuu’s, 2717 

—as erusnder 28JO, 2811 i 

—and Crusades, 2813, 3113 
-death, 2825, 2830, 2811 
—Empire under, 28.15-10 
-estimate ot, 2810 

-excommunications, 2820, 2821, 

2810-1 

—Germany under, 2823-1, 2841 
-hunting box, 2834 
—intellectual revival under, 25-11, 28-12 
—Italian policy, 2701, 2823 
-as king of Jerusalem, 2820 
-marriage, 2820 

—Naples and Sicily under, 2740 
—Papacy, relations with, 2823-25, 
2838, 2810 

-81cily f rule in, 2710, 2812 
—ns papal vassal, 282H 
—tomb at Palermo, 28 J l 
—as wrllei on iideonry, 2831 
Frederick III, emperor, 3U0 
—aerOhlie boast, 3319 
—marriage, 3HI 
—and Order of H, George, 2070 
Frederick I, Gorman Emperor (1888), 
1561, 4502 

Frederick V, ot Bohemia, tlio Whiter 
King, 3501 
—elected King. 3037 
—joins ftlnnsfald, 3039 
—sacrificed to Spain, 3719 
Frederick I, of Brandenburg, 3136 
Frederick III, of Brandenburg, be¬ 
comes King of Prussia, 3750, 3751 
Frederick I, of Denmark, 3313 
Frederick III, of Denmark, defeated by 
diaries X, 3002 

Frederick, of IlapHburg (c, 1313), as 
German king, 3003 

Frederick, of Hesse-Cassel, becomes 
king of Sweden, 388(1 
Frederick I, of Prussia, 3700 
Frederick II (the Great), of Prussia, 
3883, 38B9, 3805, 3013 
—Austrian lands won, 3893 
—and Berlin mnudity, 3908 
—Bohemia Invaded, 3893 
—British-J-Ianoverian alliance, 3899 
—doatli, 3913 
—on education, 3951 
—and Elizabeth 1 of Russia, 3938 
—and Gcnnan literal lire 1 , 3957 
—makes Prussia a military power, 8080 
—Ln Mcttric at court, 4092 
—Mirabcau with, 4100 
—palace at Potsdam, 3082 
— Prussia's debt to, 398(1 
—reviewing troops, 3081 
—and Wollf, 3918 

Frederick UL of Saxony, Luther pro¬ 
tected, 3310 , 3311 
—Wittenberg univ. founded, 3310 
Frederick, of Sicily, fight for crown, 2831 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, 4222 
—death, 4225 

Frederick Henry, of Nassau, atadtholder. 
3580 

Frederick William, of Brandenburg, 
the Great Elector, 3601 , 3502 
— —resistance to France, 3742 

-work for Prussia, 3750 

Frederick William I, of Prussia, 3751 

--Charles VI and, 3880 

-parti ait, 3887 

-and Prussian army, 3888 

Frederick William II, of Prussia, 
3913, 3981 


Frederick William III, ot Prussia, 4102 

-character, 3982 

-death, 4271 

-and Mcttmnch, 4269 

--and Napoleon, 4191 

Frederick William IV, of Prussia, d271 

-constitution, J390 

--and German mown, 4371 

Fredrikshald, Charles Nil at, 388L 
Freedman’s Bureau, IBM) 

Frcedmen, in Koine, 2003 
Freedom, Greek and Homan ideas, 
1037, 1011-12, 1751 
—Cheek desire for, 1037 
—Homan deeiee ol, 1808 
Free Entry, ln Fiance, 4110 i 

Freeman, E. A., portrait, 11 

-—nn Bonin’s power, 104 

Free States, in ancient Rome, 3803 i 
Free Thought, distrilmt ion, 4855 

— —medieval, 3015, 3018 
Froo Trade, 4273, 4175-85 
-in Roman Empire, 2132 

Free Will, Church Fathers and, 2082 
—determinism and, 1905 
—Johannes tteotus and, 2588 
Freiburg, Bavarians defeated at, 3654 
Froiburgor, Miolmel, printer, 3190 
Fr6jus, Napoleon lands nl, 4095, 4185 
—Jloman lighthouse, 2039 
French, Sir John, tu rival at Boulogne, 
4743 

French Architecture, 2861-02 

-4ioiise-biiiJdJj)g, 151 li cent., 3437 

——Remiissunee, 3250, 3437 
—•—Versailles, 3838-9 
French Disease, syphilis, 3115 
French Language, under Louis XIV, 
3811 

-origin, 2211 

-'Roman in (I lienee, J098 • 

--standardisation of. 3852 

French Literature, miner Louis XIV, 
3800 

--poetic forniH, 2214 

-Renaissance writers, 333 4 

-troubadour period, 2955 

-12th cent., 289L 

French Revolution, 4070-01 , 4113-56 

-causes, 792, 3874, 3915, 4439 

-England and, 3079, 4058 

— — otlilcs and economics, 4113-56 
-feminlno lnlluenee and, 383, 3903 

— —and liumani tarlanifmi, 4399 

--industry eninhed, 4288 

--men who made, 4157-77 

-origin in salons, 383 

-parliamentary reform delayed, 

4431 

-return from Versailles, 381 

Frontani, tribe, allies Avifch Home, 1505 
Fr ere. Sir Bar tie, in 8. Africa, 4620 
Frescoes, Egyptian, 547-8, plates f.pp. 
552-3, 656, 657, 661, 672 , 681, 707, 
710-11, 743 

--and Mlnoan compared, 758 

—Etruscan, 1006, 1160, 1167-60, 1650 
—Late Mlnoan, plate, 755, 758 , 771 
—Middle Mlnoan, plate,/.?>. 608 
—from Mycenae, 787 
—Pompoian styles, 1035, 1037-30 
—ltcnuissance. 3227, 3320 , 3332-3 
—Homan, 1933, 1035-36 
—ln Shansi temple, 3520, 3521 
—from Tiryns, 786 
Fret (ornament), origin in Egypt, 33 
Freyfcag, Gustav, description of German 
tOAVfi, 3970 
Friars, 2284 

—medieval decay, 3004 

See also Dominicans ; Francibcans 
Friar’s Heel, Stonehenge, 025, 628 
Frioourt, siege battery at, 47 0 7 
Friesland, battle of, 4101 
Friedland, D, of: ace WftllcnBteln 
Friends of the People, 4429 
Frionds, Society of, Jordans. 4007 
Friesland, tribe exterminated as Avitches, 
3152 

Frigate-bird, cult of, 291, 205 

-used for fishing, 281 

Frio, Rio, Avatcr supply, 2010 
Frisians, subdued by Charlemagne, 
2520 

Friuli, duchy, 2751 
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Frohislior, Martin, N.W. passage, 3371 

--piracy in Caribbean, 35 42 

-portrait, 357‘J 

Frogs, The, by Aristophanes, 1356 
Froissart, Chronicles ol, 290 4, 2977 

-illusns. horn, 3031-86, 3001-96, 

3101 , 3153 
Fronde, The, 3599 

— —-batile of 8t Antoine, JJ 09 

-JaiiBeiust connexion with, .1858 

-parlemcnl in, 3575 

Frontier, American life on, 4015 
—mil in nl significance, 305, 307 

— Unman problem, 17J9-2D, 1983, 2131) 
Frontinus, Julius, on fti|ueduets, 2010 
Fronto, tutor of Marcus Aurelius, 2170 
—literary style, 1882, 1897 

—social position, J9l)3 
Fronde, J. A., pm trait, 4550 
Fry, Elizabeth, and prison retorm, -l UK), 
4101 

Fry, Roger, Omega Avoikshop, 5028 
Fli, in Chinese Lilcr., 2548 
Fuad, King of Egypt, 4900 
Fuoha, Leonhard, drawing, 3341 
Fuoino Lake, combat on, 2024 

-draining ol, 2029 

Fuogians, clo 1,1 Ung, 289 
—Darwin’s observations of, 311-13 
—lira-making, 280 
—Ona and Ynghnns 312-13 
Fu-Hsi, trigrums of, 1070 
Fujiwnrn Period, in Japan, 2391 
Fulk, of Anjou, 2538, 2051 
—kingot Jerusalem, 2799 
Fuller, Thomas, on Elizabethan age, 
3553, 3708 

-on Puritans, 3707 

Fulton, Robert, American Bleumbont, 
4353 

Fulvia, w. of Antony, death, 179J 
Fundamentalism, 4891, 48(17 
Fundanug, Minuoius, Hadrian’s letter 
to, 21R l 

Funeral Oustomg : see Burial Customs; 
Cremation 

Funeral Orations, Cimo on, 1591 
Furies, The, Crook head, 1192 
-in Greek religion, J383 

— —and Orestes, 1350, 1351 
Furlo, Pass of, Flamltiian Way, 1581 
Furnaoe, ancient Egypt, plate f,p. 653 
—Darby's ironworks, 4343 
Furniture, Babylonian, 572 

—Carthaginian chairs, 1620 
—Egyptian Empire, 608-701 

-Middle Kingdom, 558, 560 

—English 18th century, 4236 , 4248 
—German, 18Lli century, 3973 
—Greek iioroio Ago, 812 
—Norman bed, 2721 
—Tudor bed, 3442 
—in tJr, 533 

Fursa, S., reputation, 2581 
Fiirstenbund, 3913 

Fuat, Johann, with Gutenberg in print* 
ing, 3185 

Futhorc Alphabet : see Runic 
Fyrd, 2013 
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Gsbelle, salt tux, 3850, 411H 
Gabinins, 1822, 1824 
Gabriel, Archangel, instructing Malio- 
mot, 2372 
Gades : m Cadiz 
Gaelio Language, 1507 

-eastern limit, map, 31)2 

-in Ireland, 2057, 2070 

-iji Scotland, 020 

Gnolio Poetry, 2081 

Gainsborough, Thomas, portrait ol 
Uoriwallw, 3U03 

-portrait oi PI It, 3311 

-sketch of a lady, 4331 

Gaius, s. of Agrlppa, 1817-48 
Gams Caesar : sen Caligula 
Gaius Julius Ootavianus : see Augustus 
Galaotio System, of stars, 05, 00011 
Galanterio, in 18th oonlury Germany 
3045 

Galapagos Islands, 305 
Galata (Constantinople), 2238 
Galatea, at Jutland, 4840 
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Galatia, Celts in, 2-171, 247 > 

—Romans in, 1001 
Galatian3, Epistle to the, 2471 
Galba, emperor, 1857 
Galeazzo II, Visconti, 32LS 
• See also wider Viieoati 
Galen, physician, 2077-78, JO79-SO 
—on athletics, 1027 
—on Christians, 2170 
—writings, 1500-117, 5010 
Galermg, emperor, 2121-20, 2188 
Galicia, Austria, lliwd.m offensive, 
1705 

Galilee, implements from, 157 
Galileo, 51, 0820 
—experiment at Pisa, 334L 
—scientific discoveries, 73, 3821, o010 
—tuloseupo invented, 50, 51, 3341 
Gall, S., Irish missionary, 2080 
See uluo St. Gull 

Balia placitba, w. of Constantins, 2202 
--man luges, 2203-04 

■ —mausoleum, '1203 
--l esency ol, 2201-05 

Galla?, M, von, succeeds Wallenstein, 
3052 

Gallerani, Cecilia, portrait,, 3207 
Gallerus, S„ or.itoiy, '2070 _ 

Galley Hill, tcir.iecs at, 113 
Galleys, punishment m Fiance, 38.»8 
—Venice and (Aulluige, 1030 

See also Ships _ 

Gall-Gaol, or Poruitfn Irish, race, 2 j 25 
Gallicnn Church, 3866 
Gallic Wat, 1008 

See also Gauls _ _ 

GiiUienns, emperor, 2117, SI 18,21X9 

■ -Christian persecution slopped, 2187 
Gallipoli, Anzue Cove, 1757 
—campaign in, 4755 
—evacuation, 1701 

—Hlvcr Clyde at, 1757 
—snvla Hay, 1750 

See also Dardanelles 
Gall us, emperor, 2L10, 211)1 
Gallug, poet, intluencc ou Veigil, 1800 
Galswintlia, w. of Chllperlc, 2208-0.) 
Galsworthy, John, 5014-15 
Gambetta, L6on. escapes to lours, 438a 

-portrait, 1380 

Gambia, limits defined, 1030 
Gambling, in iSLh cent. England, 4227 
Games, Unrchemlsli relief showing, oS1 
—Egyptian, 553, 557 
-medieval, 3440 
—In Mesopotamia, 540 
—primitive ideas, 311, 853-54 
—religious Bigniilcannc, 1752 
—ltoman, 1813, 1828, 2021 
Gaming Board, Egyptian, 190, 5.»3, oo~ 

-“Sumerian, plate f.p. 529 

Gamp, Sairoy, and llclscy Prig, *190 
Gandash, Kaaslto dynasty, *131 
—hdlueneo on China. 2552 
Gandhara, Inilo-Grcek kingdom, sculp¬ 
tures, 1405, 2406-99 
Gandhi, M, K„ Indian nationalist, 1901 
GhudIdd, of Mnyence, fight )™ 
Poland, ‘3975 

Ganes (Cappadocia), expedition to, 5-1 
Ganymede, by Thonvaldsen, 1037 
Gnpon, Father, on Bloody Sunday, 
4011, 1912 ntna 

Goramond, Claude, typo founder, 313- 
Gard, Pont du, 2042, 2013 
Gardens, Aklmaton's, pillars from, / iu 
—•Ihibar's delight in, 3783, 3781 
—Egyptian, model, 080 
—18th century, England, 4301 
— — —Germany, 3052 
—Hampton Court, 4809 
—honglcilt, 1300 
—romantic movement, 4201) 

Gar gag, onve drawings at, 25G 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe, 4377 

-and Italian liberty, 3015 

Garlande, Mathilda de, founded Port 
Royal, 3867 

Garonne, pet soul lied, '2151 
Gurriolc, D., in Burney household, 4247 
—.—at Hey Holds' party, 4-10 

-with Wife, 4247 

Garrison, L. M„ resignation, 4733 
Garsfcang, John, excavations, 591 
Garter, Order 01 the, 2977-78 


Gasga, Prince of, Jlitfite title, 726 

-mllihirv operations, 728, 734 

Gaskell, Elizabeth C., novelist, 4515 

-.—aiul social reform, 1105 

Gas Mask : fee Rc-pnatm 
Gassendi, Pierre, and .domic theory, 
3831 c „ 

Gastaldi, Jncomo di, map of hew 
Franco, 3003 

Gatchina, captured (1910), 4954 
Gattamelata, e<| nostrum statue, 3039, 
3040 

Gatumdag, Sumciian goddess, 640 
Gatun, Panama Canal and, 4330 
Gaucher, General, at Dusscldun (1921), 
4912 

Gaugamela. 1407, 1140, 1411 
Gauguin, Paul, Nevermore, 5024 
Gaul, barbarians enter, 1872 
—brigandage in, 223ft 
—Caesar's campaigns, 1727, lt‘29, 

1733, 1781, map, 1782 
—coin for Caesar’s vietotir,, 1785 
—Ilguic lepresentlnu. 1902 
—Franks settle in, 405 
- -mrtnfctiift and commerce, 2130, 2111 
—provinces, 169.1. 1768 
—lepri sent at ion in old MS, ‘2103 
—Roman loiKtucsfc, 104, 1870 
—.—government, 1093, 2228 

-society in, 2220 

—Visigoths in, 2208, 2214 
See alio France 
Gauh, 1508-15 
—armed, 1581 „ 

—in Asia Minor, 1520, 1627 158a 
—Caesar’s statements, 1528 
—costume and tumour, 1514 
•Delphi attacked, 152o-2G 
-Etruria and, 1004, 1008 
—goth* of, 1523 
—Greek invasions, 1 j2.» 

—In Hannibal's service, 1538 
—helmets, 1511 
—Italian invasions, 12 j 2, 1002 
—jewelry, 1517 
-language, 1B80 
-Livy's account. or, la-J 

—in Maccdcm, 855 _ 

—manners and customs 1511, la-o 
—Pcrgamum. statue, 1527 
—religion, 1521, 1323-9 
—under Roman piotectlon, 1527, lo29 
—in Roman triumph, IS7P 
—Rome, alliance With, 1004 
— —sacked by, 1252, 1602 

-wars with, 1000, 1784 

—terra-cotta figures, ICOi 
See also Celts 
Gauls, Council ol the, 2131 
Gaumata, rebel chiefs, 1090 
Gautama : see Buddha 
Gay, John, as drunmt isfc, 4211 
Gaya, Buddlia in 1204 
Gaza, crusadeia at, 2820 
—’Thnihmca HI at, 060 
Gazelle, in Egypt, 486 
—Hltfcite carving, 754 

-priests with, 735 

—limiting in Aanyiliv, 908 
—offering to Klmumhotcp, o47 
Ge, the earth mother, 1371 
—In Greek religion, }3fU 
Gebel el Arak, carved kmte-handlefrom, 
39 403 497 

GeSiaifth, governor of .Tiulah, 833 
Goer, Baron de, Swedish geologist, l t l 
Geese, In llouoic Age, 8+7 
—supporting throne, 539 _ 

Geilamir, Vamlnl Kins, 220.) 
Geineinlebarn, Iron Age vase, J-S 
Geimmo, built ttonumraont»443 

Geiserio, Vandnl kins, 3201-0.), —08 
—(lentil, 2255 

Gelaslus, pope. Concordat, 30-3 r 
Gcllert, 0. F„ German writer, 3‘JSO-ol 
Gellius, literary style, 1862, 1808 
GBlon, tyrant of Syracuse, llM-O.) 

—struggles with Carthage, 1001 
Gelonus, Greek intercoursei with, XOoo 
Gems, Christian symbols, 2 189 
—Greelt, Heroic Age, 844 
—Homan engravings, 1313, 

Gemnikai, toml) at Sakltara, BOO 
General, American colonial, ‘1030 
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Genesis, Book of, evdutum ami, 4522 

-Flood, ,i< count of, 5‘39 

--on lhilu-dine, 81)8 

— ——niri.d rim*-stioii-,, 3ftl 

-nn tribal dbhibnhon, 815 

Geneva, Calvin at, )0S1 
—C'alvimsni m. 391 
—League ol Nat iuhs at, 192), 4920 
—L<*n.in in, 4950 
—protocol, 4931 
Genii, in Ii.nii.in religion. 1130 
Genius, in Roman religion, 1738, 1991 
—sacrifice t n, 1710 
Gennadiui, martyr,^ epitapli, 2/sfi 
Genoa, comnumo, 2755 
—conference at (1922) 1839 
—Napoleon annevs, 4i3‘> 

—San Lorenzo, chinch, 2313 
—trade, medieval, 2905, 3014—15 
—Venice, rivalry with, 2915-10, ^03) 

Gem, 1614 

Gentile, m Roman law, 1044. 

Gentleman, CastiylioncS portrait, 5212 
—evolution m .i. 4126 
—of Louis XI V» turn*, isrti 
GeoSrey ol Anjou, figure ol, 2051 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, on htonrlicngc, 
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Geoffrey Malaterrn : see M.datcri i 
Geography, early Knowledge, 2fti--7i> 

—Egyptians and, 2161) „ 

—Eratosthenes mid mathnmt ical, 20 < 2 
—Greeks and, map, 1512 
—Herodotus mid, 1531 
—history aiul, ‘334-5, 348 
—Romans and, 1987 
See a/so Maps 

Geology. U-U0, plate {.v. M 
—Lyeil’s foundaiion ot, 30 >-04 
—and population, 78 
—tables ol eras, 27, 43, vb.wt f.p.W 
Gcomancy, Cliincse feug-diiii, 2*>.w 
Geometry, Archimedes, work ot, 2068 
—Babylonian knon ledge, 976 
—Egyptian knowledge, 1468, 1469 
—Euclid and, 2002 
—Ionian ideas, 1004 
—Plato’s theory of circle, 14.>9 
—Pythagorean system, U71 
—Thales of Miletus and, 1469 
George, S„ of Ant inch, 2481, 260 <-08 
—carved llgures, 2620 
—mosaic of, 2091 
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—portrait, 3879 
George II, 3384, 4222-23 
—portrait, 3SS4 
George III, 3902, 1224 
—American policy, 394 
—caricature, 4221 
- -coronation speech, 1224 
—and f.imilv, 4223 
—portrait, 5001 

—and supremacy of Crown, 391) L 
—at Weymouth, 425J 
Georgo IV, 4225 
—portrait, 4263 
—as regent and king, 422.) 

George V, accession, 4o78, 4.x.) 

-in AiiatrulUv, 461- 

—titles, 30'.) „ 

George I, klnf? of Greece, portrait, 1SS3 

_in Balonica, JSSJ 

George II, of Greece, accession and 
abdication, 4383 

George, of Denmark, Prince, inamnge, 

George, D. Llo?d, and tlvc Agadir 
incident, -1330 

— -——in Big Four, Mil 

a n( i German war guilt, 4i)ll 

— --portrait, MPO , 

_atSftnKcmo Cmiierenrc, 1S37 

-signs Peace Treaty, JSU 

George Poiliebrod, of Xlolirmia, 3140 
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Georgia (IT S.A.) founded, 4008 
—Savannah in 1*33, -10 1 - 
-Wesley in, 4202 4205 
Georgian?, group ot poets,, AD < 

Gepids, barbarian cribe, ^20/ 

Gerard, Balthazar, murderer of Wm, the 
Silent, 3471 



Gerard, F. 


Gerard, Franpoig, Louis XVIII, 4106 

-Talleyrand, 1007 

Gerard of Florence: see Nicholas 11, 
Geras a : see Jcrash 
Gcrberoy, Battle of, 2950 
Gerbert of Aunllae : see Sylvester LI 
Gert Husaeyn, Nubian temple uL, 42 
Gerhardt, Paul, religious lviii'R, 30 Hi 
Geting, Ulrieh, print ei, 3100 
Gerizim, Mt., Snninrltun altar, 1051 

-temple, 1051, 1055 

Gerlach, satire, 1471 
Germ, medieval (henry, 3111 
German Empire : see Cuiolingiun ISiu- 
piie; (Jcuu.mv 

Germania, bronze statue, 1489 
-Honinn llgmc, 109 J 
—ot T.icitus, 2151 
Gsmamo Peoples, 2210 22 

-bnunduiios, map, 2256 

-Caesar's victory over, 1783 

„ —ehieftiiin beheaded, 1077 

-Italian invasions, 1770 

-buy, 2158, 2155 

—*1 Ivor bmvl, 23t# 

- -TiicHuh describes, 2211, 2451 

-wnmna'H slatim, 370 

See also Goths; iluns; Ostrogoths; 

Teutons; Vandals 

Germanicui, the Younger, 1810, 1851 
—cm eninei), 1818 
-coin, 20 
•—'Oil trleze, 1862 
—niariiage, 1817 
—origin ot inline. 1810 
—Phalnomenu of Amins trunslutccl by, 
1891 

—statue, Idol 
—Tlbeiius adopts, 1848 
Germans, S., b. of Auxorre, vlaltB 
Britain, 2145 

German Workers’ Union, 4085 
Germany, African annexations, 4030 
—and Agadir incident, 4570 
—Aryans In, 2215 
—in Brazil and Uliilo, 413, 4320 
—crippled by Armistice (1018) 4873 
—disarmament, 4879 

-San Homo Conference, 4887 

—18th cent., 3948-82, plate f.p. 3082 
—empire ot (1870-1918), banking in, 
4997 

--cartel system, 5000, 5002 

-colonial policy, 413 

-licet law (1913), 4090 

-foundation, 3014, 4380 

-industrial development, 4085 

•-Japan, influence on, 4120 

-liberalism in, 4300 

-- —middle classes in, 4440 

-organ!zing ability in, 4089 

-- —Hocialism in, 4980, 4991 

—iedcration, 395. 398 
—Five Nations of, 2498, 2501 
-Great War, 4740-81, 4707-08, 

4801-00 

--—reasons for, 4580 

-Hanseatic .League in, 3019-01 
—JCellogg Pact signed, 4001 
—League of Nations joined, 4803, 4025 
—Liberation, War of, 412 
—at Lneurno Contorence, 4893 
-medieval, 2490, 2198-2505, 2823-23, 
3049 

olmreli authority. 3003 

-city statos in, 3049 

-colonial activity, 3019-50 

——commerce in, 2898, 3000 

-development, 3030 

-disorder In, 2740. 2820, 3002 

-Frederick 11 and, 2841 

— -—Gregory VII and, 2491 

-Holy Raman Empire and, 408, 

2304, 3049: see also Holy Roman 
Empire 
-king, 2o47 

—mercbaul ileob surrendered, 4911 
—mineral deposits, 100-7 
—monasteries dissolved, 2285-80 
—nationalism in, 408, 3014 
—navy, in Great War, 4834-60 

-surrenders, 4874 

-WiUliun I, programme, 4571, 4090 

—in 19th century, 4293 
—N. German Confederation. 4259 


Germany— runt. 

—occupation. post-war British, 1870, 
1012 

-French, 1888-92, 4012 , 4913 

—origin, 2122 

—parliamentary government, 3077 
—Peace Treaty (1919), 4871 -77 
—peasant levolt, 3311 
—post-war, mi my, 4887 

-eeonomie conditions, 4090, 5071 

-in.uk collapse, 191 !, 1015 

-peasants, improved conditions, 

5071 

racial elements, 308 
lielormufum period, 3315-55 
—Ileparations, >1910-1 t 
---Dawes Report, >1892 

-default, 1890, 1913 

—Unman » •period, 1810>-18, > 1331, 
1966-67 , 1075-77 , 2210 
——compiests, J871-72 

-frontier problems, 1902 

-occupation, 1985 

-trade in, 1987 

—Unman law in, 2158 
—rornunticiHui in, 4309 
—Rousseau's influence, 4000 
—Russia, i elutions with, 4553 

-treaty of Biest Litovsk, 4935, -1956 

—and Hlleshm dllllcnlty, 4928 
—smallpox statistics, 5050 
—socialism in, 1985-87, 4991 
—Thirty Years' War in, 3019-55 
—and Triple Alliance, 4550 
•U.S.A. tieaty with, 4922 

See, dlsn Charlemagne; Franks; 
Holy Roman Empire; Prussia; 
and separate German States. 
Gormigny-tlo3“Pr63, church, 2110 
Gerontiua, revolt and death, 2203 
Corson, J, 0. de, and papal reform, 3000 
Gerstin, trial, 4973 
Gervaiso, of Tlllmry, 2701 
Gorzean Culture, description, 39, >10 

-porphyry vases, 38, 49 

Gesnlic, Visigoth, claim to throne, 2200 
Gesture, as language, 321, 322 
Geta, emperor, 2109, 2110 
Gefctaeinane, Garden of, 1012 
Gettysburg, battle ol, 4392 
Geyzn, ot Hungary, attitude to 
Christianity, 3150 
Gozor, Baal sanctuary at, 824 
—captured by Simon Muccubacus, 1702 
—high place at, 821 
—household god from, 824 
—human sncrillec at, 826 
—pagan altar at, 1701 
—ruins of, 1702 
Ghana, Sudan, 3393-94 
Ghazali, gicfttncss of, 2791 
Ghazan, power and eodc of laws, 2833 
GhaznaviiU, decay, 3107 
—kingdom, 2779-80, 2782 

-obliteration of, 2750 

Ghazni, Seljuk Turkish dominion, 2513, 
2779-92 

—magnificence under Mahmud, 2783 
—sack of (1150), 2750 
Gheeraodts, Marcus, port, of Lord 
Biirghloy, >1551 

-Pageant at Windsor, 3502 

Ghent, 3081-82, 3085 
—burghers before Louis of Made, 3084 
—castle of counts oE Flanders, 3082 
—goldsmiths’ shop In medieval, 2017 
Ghent, Peace of (1811), 4112 
Ghibelline, family, origin, 2057 
—and Guelph in Italy, 2751-05, 2775 
Ghirlandaio, Domenico del, painting, 
David and the Shewbreiul, 3206 

-port.. Costanzu de’ Medici, 3207 

Ghor, Afghan sultanate, 12th cent. 2750 
Ghosts, Babylonian beliefs, 587 
—cremation to deal with, 620 
Ghuiarn Kadir, ltohilln chief, 3708 
Ghuzz, Turks, 2779-81, 2785 
—Seljuk power overthrown, 2792 
Giant, stature, cause of, 170 
Giant of Kerdorf, monolith, Camac, 623 
Giaour Kalesi, rock carvings, 717 , 718 
Gibbon (ape), 179-82 
—evolutionary position, 181 
—forerunners, 102, 103 
—jaw, prehistoric and modern, 163 
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Glastonbury 


Gibbon, Edward, 10 , 11 

-on hereditary succession, 1873 

-and women’s society, 383 

Gibba, Charles, American pirate, 3817 
Gibbs, James, 8. Marlm-lu-ihe-Ficlds 
built, 1238 

-London churches by, 1210 

Gibraltar, captured by Hooke, 3759 
—I'cliel ot, 3010 
Gig-Par-Ku, Ur temple, 541 
—limestone plaque, 648 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey, 3571, 4575 

-pul cut granted to, 3809 

-scaich mr N.W. passage, 35 fi 

Gilbert, William, on magnetism, 3822 
Gilbert, W. S., and comic opera, >1552 
Gilbon, Mt., Betb-Slmn beneath, 81 (> 

-death of Saul on, 077 

Gildas the Wiso, writings ol, 2tt7 
Gihlo, Mom ish prince, 2200 
Gilead, inhabitants deported, 829 
—overrun by Syrians, 820 
Giles, II. A., Chinese poeliy, 2510, 25 19 
Gilgamesh, on Babylonian will, 587 
—•dealings wllh (goddess) mother, 578 
—loved by Ishtnr, 570 
—prayer of, 585 

Gilgamesh, Epio of, 539, 573, 570, 581, 
580 

Gilles de Rais, witch and prototype or 
Bluebeard, 3255, 3250 
Gillray, euiieulures, political, 1188 , 4221 , 
4254 

-social, 4220 , 4232 , 1241-45 

Gilu-KIupii, Milimnlau inline, 808 
Gilyaks, bear-cults, 102 
Gimil-Marrtuk, IHtci to wife, 580 
Gimil-Sm, king ot Babylonia, 582 
Gin, SmollotL on, 5015 
Ginohy, supports near, 47(17 
Gin Lane, Hogmth study, 1202 , 4235 
Ginnor, Oharlos, modernism, 5037 
Giorgiono, ptg. of Venetian soldier, 4040 
Giotto, 3235, 3325- 20 
—Campanile at Florence, 4246 
—fresco, Death of S. Francis, 3343 

-Boniface VIII, 2845 

-in 8. Croce, Florence, 3333 

-Virgin with angels, 3332 

—portrait ol Dan to, 3225 
Giovanni, Bortoldo ill, mednl showing 
Mohammed II, 4166 
Giraffe, early type, 131 
—natural selection, 4529 
—tribute to Pharaoh, 079 
Giraffe Palette, 483 , 558 
Girdle, slgiiillcancc of, 300, 301 
Girgentl, temple of Concord, 1551 
Girls’ Friendly Sooiety, lormiition, 4409 
Girodet, Ghdloaubriund, 4311 
GlrondinB, fall of, 4090, 4172 
—origin anti rise, 40H3, 4170 
—political club, 4142 
—strife with Jacobins, 4088 
Gizeh, pyramids of, 425, 500 

-plan, 608 

—fclic Sphinx, 25 , 425, 500 
—statues from Menknum's (ample, 170 
—statue of Khaim, 480 
Glaoial Epoch : see lee Ago 
GladiatoTH, 181.4, 2022-25 
—duel to the death, 1810 
—8ftmnlt.fi, 1715 
—women, 2024, 2025 
Gladstone, W. E., on Butler's Analogy, 
4055 

—and free trade, 4470 
—as special constable, 4430 
—and Trade Union law, 393 
—votes for agricultural labourers, 393 
Glagolitio Alphabet, or Script, 1002 

-inventor of, 2037 

Glarus, canton, In Swiss Goofed. 3089 
Glasgow, Lister’s ward in Royal 
Inhrmary, 8054 

Glass, ancient Egyptian, 007 , 703 
—Anglo-8axon. 2458 
—Assyrian, 975 
—Carthaginian, 163q 
—Phoenician work, 1030 
—Roman, 2013 , 2145 
—Saraconio, 2640 
—Venetian, 3239, 3038 
—windows, early use, 3450 
Glastonbury, lake village, 632 



Glaucia 


Gran 


Glaucia, Roman politician, 1771 
Glaucus, Spartan, 1531 
Glebe land, sanctuary in Ireland, 2674 
Glee men, 29 G 4 

Glondalough, S Kevin’s Church, 2682 
Glenelg, Lord, ami the Kaffirs, 40 L8 
Globe Theatre, Banksidu, 355$ 
Glossoptena, tossil tree iern, 107 
Gloucester, Rallies’ Sunday school, 4103 
—Roman colony, 2146 
Gloucester Cathedral, EdwardH’stomb, 
2907 

--lavatoiium, 2279 

Gloucester, Wilham, Duke of, son of 
Anne, 3767 

Glover, Dr., on the Stoics, 1003 
Glozel, Inscriptions, 1007 
Glyeerius, pioclaimcd cmpeinr, 2208 
Gneisenau, Milking, IS39, tSIO 
Gnomon, Babylonian invention, 077 
—Introduced to Greeks, 1100 
Gnosticism, 2002 

—milucnco of Zoroastrianism, 1300 
—women's part in. 2178 
Goa, Albuquerque foundeil, 3335, 3536 
Goat, caiving lrom Klsli, 516 
—Cretan, m faience, 6 08 
—Hist domestical ion, 222 
—in predynafitin Egyph 180 
—worship in wltchi'iatt, 3237, 3253 
Gobelins Tapestry, plate f.y. 3321 

— —royal visit to Inctory, 3810 
Gobernaciones, Federal Territories, 

Argentina, 4328 
Gobryng, aid to Cyrus, 1080 
God, Aeschylus’ idea ot, 1350 
—Allah idenbUlcd with, 2375 
—Aristotelian conception. 1464 
—early views of relation ot Trinity, 2331 
—Eastern religions, idea of, 2081 
—(heck conception of, 1371,1506 
-Jewish idea, 1500, 1017, 1952 
—localised idea opposed by Jeremiah, 

J 045 

—Sioleisin, idea of in, 1405 
Go-Daigo, Mikado, 2000 
Godfrey ot Bouillon, 2074 

— — —on Crusade, 2052 

-Ilosjutallers aided by, 2077 

-position in Palestine, 2798 

-inle in Jerusalem, 2700 

-—Hwoid and spurs, 2800 

-title of king refused, 2053 

Godoy, favourite of Carlos IV, 4089 
Godred, Danish king, and Charlemagne, 

2418, 2520 

Gods, early civilizations, 637-56 

— Egypt, 038-51 
—Greek, 1803-86 

—Mesopotamian, 524, 53G-10, 583-37, 
630-53 

—Roman ,1731-53 
Sec also Religion 
Godwin, Earl ot Wessex, 2707 
—under I'ldw. the Onntensor, 2500 
Godwin, William, communist, 1079 

-Political Justice, 4070 

Goeben, German ship, 4751, 4752 
Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, birth¬ 
place, 3970 

-on cost of living, 3977 

— — —description of Gottsched, 3059 

•---With Fritz von Stem, 3975 

- -house at Weimar, 3071 

— --on Mlrabcau, 41(55 

-pastoral plays, 3051 

-portraits, 3005 

-—reform in German lit., 3055 

-- —and romanticism, 4310 

-sketch of sister, 3977 

— — —on smallpox, 3073 

-and atorm and Stress move¬ 
ment, 3050 

— -ami Weimar theatre, 3053 

Gogh. Vincent Van, Landscape, plate 

f.p. 5027 

-- —modernism, 5023, 5025, 5027 

-sell portrait, 5025 

Gogol, Nikolai Vas3ilievitch, 4312, 4313 
Gogstad, Viking ship, 2518-19 , 2527 
Goldelio Language, 1507 

— •—introduced into Britain,, 033 
Goloonda, attacked by Aurangzib, 3778 

— diamond mlues, 3778, 3701 


Gold, ancient evaluations, 357 
—in California, 450i 
—earliest e\ idenco of use, 358, 631 
—Egyptian, 489 , 358-59 t 608-90, 753 
—found m Victoria, 4009 
—influence on civilization, 359, 301 
—at Johannesburg, 4620 
—mine, Coloiado, 1J02 
—-trnm Mycenaean tombs, pi. 756, 780-1 
—in Nubia, importance, 358, 554, 561, 
070 

Savsaniau, 2317, 231S 
—Scytliian workmanship, plates, 026-7 
—Miiuggling, Napoleonic wars, 413'.) 

—Sumerian, from Ur, 517, plate/.j). 320 
Golden Age, Hesiod on, 350, 508G 
Golden Arrow, Segr.ive’s car, 5061 
Golden Bull, of Clias. IV (1356), J 007 

-Hungarian, 1352 

Golden Calf, identity with Hatlior, 1007 
Golden Fleece, Order of, 2079 
Golden Hind, Drake's ship, 3Ji2 
Golden Horde, Byrra founded, 2850 

-empiie or, map, 2810 

-and Tamm lane, 2850, 3121 

Golden Horn, iioitum, 2288, 2280 
Golden Rule, on lloman palace walls, 
2186 

Gold Sceptre, LLittito title, 723 
Goldsmith, Oliver, as dramatist, 4211 

-influence on German novel, 3951 

-at Reynolds’ part y, 1211) 

Goldsmith!, Egyptian, 555 
—-medieval Ghent, 2917 
—shops, Ponte Vecchio, Florence, 2916 
Gold Standard Act, 4512 
Golenischeff Papyrus, on the Zakkala, 
796, 805 

Gomez, Venezuelan dictator, 4334 
Gompers, Samuel, and American Fed. 
ot Labour, 4517 

Gomphi, capture by Roman'., 1781 
Gountas : sec Antigonus Gonatas 
Gondar, Abyssinia, Port, castle. 3105 
Gondomar, Spanish ambassador, 3719 
Gondwanaland, prehistoric continent, 
107 

Good, The, ancient Greek ideas of, 1100 

-Platonic belief, 1400 

-Prophet Micah’s definition, 2971 

-Stoic theory, 1465 

Good and Evil, Assyrian conception, 07S 
Good Hope, sunk at Coronel, 

■1836, 4833 

Goodmanham, pagan temple at, 2460 
Gordian I, emperor, 2114 
Gordian II, emperor, 2111 
Gordian III, emperor, 2113, 2114-15 
Gordianus, father of Gregory I, 2325 
Gordiura, Phrygian capital, 865, 883 
Gordius, name of Phrygian kings, 883 
Gordon, Charles George, death. 4592 

-expedition to Khartum, 1561, 

4037 

-suppresses Tafping rebellion, 

1655 

Gordoserba, Asia Minor, 2170 
Gorge : see Fishing 
Gdrgei, Rumanian leader, 4370 
Gorgon, sculpture at Bath, 2151 
Gorilla, 171-176 

—compared with chimpanzee, 170 

— —-with Pithecanthropus, 150 
—foot compared with man, 171 
—male, cranial capacity, 171 
—native territories, 172 

—normal mode of progression, 175 
Gorizia, captured by Italians, 4709 
Gorleston, monumental brass, 2028, 
2929 „ , 

Gorm, the Old, and Henry the Fowler, 
2409 

Gorner Glacier, 185 
Gortss, Swedish minister, 3880 
Gdschen, Georg J., printing work, 3197 
Go-Sliiralcawn, enforced flight. 2901 
Gotha, home of liberal ideas, 3963 
Gothic Alphabet, 1062 

-type, 3186, JiSS 

Gothic Architecture, 2801-06 

-Belgian, 2893, 2891-95* 

-(Jarollngian influence on, 2410 

-in Cyprus, 2893 

-English, 2876 , 2889-93, 2894 

— — —late, 3495 


Gothic Architecture— cohL 

-Flemish, 2388 

-French, 2862-75, 2S77-S7 

-Italian Renaissance prcsliado\w* 1 . 

2SS6 

-Roinane-iine compared, 2SV» 

-S. Mark, Venice, J3 303 J 

-Spanish, 2893 

-stained gUhs in alliance, 2872, 

2878-79 , 2881 , 3218 

-statuary, use of, -5SU 

-in Syria, 2893 

Gothic Language, in the Crimea, 2473 
Gothicus: see Claudius, emperor 
Gothland, importance, Hanseatic, 3053 
Goths, Arlan beliefs, 22C8 
—Christianity adopted, 2330 
—Dacia ceded to, 405 
—divisions of race, 2213 
—emergence ot, 2116 
—entry b. Danube, 2108 
—Gi eece invaded, 220 L 
—influence on Gcimanic art, 2223 
—Italy invaded, 105, 2201 
—original home and migration-, 221 ) 

—Itomq, dealingswifcli, 2116, 211 t \2213 
—Runic alphabet irom, 2222 
— 1 spe.us, marks on, 1667 
—Theodosius* dealings, 2193 

Sec also Germanic Peoples; Visigoths 
Gottingen University, 3947 

-Storm and Stress movement, 3960 

Gottschalk, monk, and. Johannes Scotus, 
2GB8 

Gottsched, Johann C., 3956 
-‘ the German Bolleau,’ 4U4 > 

— -and German literature, 3949 

— -Goethe’s description, *3059 

Gough, Lord, at Chillianwalla, 1461 
Gould, Jay, on bribery, 1500 
Gourgaud, General, Napoleon dictating 

to, 4199 

—sketch oE Longwood, 419S 
Gournin, excavations at, 759 , 770 
-stirrup-handled vase from, 600 
Gout, 18th cent, victim, 4234 
Governess, early 19th century, 4244 
—French, in 18th cent. Germany, 3960 
Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, 
foundation, 4107 

Government, ancient Egypt, 100, GG3 
—of British India, 4471 
—direct, cause of, 1508 
—Greek conception of free, 17G1 
—Hlttite Empire, 723 
—under Louis XIV, 3841 
—Mesopotamian city states, 016, 525 
—middle-class share in, 1429 
—modern begun by Fred, II, 2840 
—primitive tribes, 312-13 
—the rise of parliamentary, 3057-70 
—theocratic in river cultures, 472 . 
Government, Book of : senSiyasatNama 
Government of India Act (1019), 4643 
Gower, Jolm, apostrophe to wool, 200U 
Gowland, Prof., discoveries at Stone* 
licngc, 029 

Goya, Carlos IV of Spain by, 4080 
—Ferdinand VII of Spain by, 4250 
Gracchi, The, 1831-32 
—cause of tragedy, 390 
Gracchus, Gaius, 1769, 1831—32 
—*—death, 1769 

-direct appeal to the people, 1706 

—eifoits for Roman agriculture, 
1816, 1823,' 1832 

—. —tribunate and measures, 1708,1832 
Gracchus, Tiberius, 1707,1831 

-odoits for Roman agriculture, 1810 

—mediation for Numantia, 1716 

--in Spain, 1700 

-tribunate and aims, 1760, 1831 

Gracchus, Tiberius Sempronius, in 
Spain, 1094, 1G06,1710 
Graeco'Bactrian kingdoms: *ee llactria 
Graeco-Turkish War (1921), 4884 
Graff, Anton, classical tradition, 3003 

-portrait of Chodowlecki, 305'i 

-- —of Lessing, 3956 

Grain : sec Corn. 

Grammar, foundations of science, 2170 
Gramme, Zenobe T., dynamo, 4705,4760 
Grammont, minister of Nap. Hi, 4t>84 
Gramophone, history, 4710 
Gran, capture by Mongols, 3103 
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Granada 


Greece, Ancient 


Granada, Alhambra: see Alhambra 
—architecture, 3275 
—armistice alter capitulation, 3285 
—liiMu*Lilhe, 3280, JUJUS 
Moors last kingdom. 2827, 2829, 3205 
Granada, Treaty ot, between France and 
Aragon,, 3208 

Granary, at Akhelaton, OSS, 086 
—the Double (Iv to VI dynasties), 400 
—ICur-lil, keeper o£ the, 539 
—Middle Kingdom noble, SS0 
—at Mycenae, 779 
—Old Kingdom, 489 
—m Hcipio's camp, 17JO 
Grand Aisouibly, Tlie (L051), 3078 
Grand Canal (Ghin.i), eonsfnietion, 3505 
Gramlella, lull lent, 2825 
GrnmUafcliei' Clausa Louisiana 1105 
Grand Fleet, at 8c.ipu .Flow, iHtL 
Grand Junction Canal, 4282, 1315 
Grand Remonstrance, to L'hailes l, 3007 
Grand Trunk Canal, opened, 1345 
Grange, Tin* U.S. in school house, 1513, 
4514 

Granger Movement, objects, 4513 
Grnnicus, valleys, Troy's access to, 851 
uraniQUB, Battle of, 1407, L430. 1<132-33 

-Alexander’s tactics, 1421 

Grannos, Oeltie god, 1522 

Grant, Ulysses, administration, 4500 

-Federal commander, 4302 

Grnnvelln, archbp., In Nothcrland gov- 
oinmcnt, 3407 
Graia, emails Irom, 315 
—for Htomgo pits, Egypt, 403 
Grassland, on bordeis ot Um/Al, 311 
—at dawn of civilization, map, 130 
—wuly Inhabitants, 221-0, 430 
—Km op win areas, map, 313 
—in torcst country, 3*10, 430 
—nomads ol, 130, 410, 418 
—world’s ureas, map, 338 
Gratinu, emperor, 2197, 2108-00 
—Ambrose's inlluoneo over, 2322 
Gratian, monk, Deovetnm of, 3019 
Grad an, John : m Gregoiy VI 
Grnttius, (Jvnegctiou of, 1803 
Graunt, John, and bills oi mortality, 
50*10 

Gravollnes, battle of, with Spanish 
Armada, 3511 
Gravelofcfce, battle of, 4385 
Graver, Solutroan implement, 248 
Graves, Babylonian, 531 
—Celtic, 1518-9,1521 
—cist, at Hyderabad, 452 
—Egyptian, plan, 503 
—at Mycenae, treasure in, 778 
—prehistoric, elnssillcuMon, 141 
—shaft, Mycenaean, 778, 787, 800 
See also Barrow tombs; Beehive 
tombs; Burial Customs; Tombs 
Gravitation, relativity and, 5010 
Gravitational Theory, Newton's work in, 
3820 

Gray, Thomas, the Elegy, 4307, d'308 

-Inducneo on Germany, 3050 

Great Britain, and American Civil War, 
4301 

— —becomes workshop of world, 4084 

-in Carboniferous limes, 103 

-colonial expansion (18th and 10th 

cents.), 411, 413-14, 4000-08 

-combination In, 5000 

-declaim var uu Germany (1914), 

4588, 47*3 

-distribution of pop,, 78 

-economic loss by G, War, 4088 

-entente eordialo with France, 4573 

— —free trade importance, 4480 
-independent nation state. 413 

— —industrial growth and decline, 

4084-85 

-mistress of the seas, 3877 

-past-war conditions, 5081 

---Seven Years’ War, gains, in, 3903 

-in Silurian Period, 97 

-splendid Isolation, 4503 

--In Triassic Period, 10S 

-union of England and Scotland, 

3700 

See also Britain; British Empire; 
England; Ii eland; Scotland: 
Wales 

Great Charter i see Magna Carta 


Great Eastern, S.S., and Atlantic, cable, 
4099 

-crossed Atlantic, 4351 

Great Eleotor : see Fred click William, of 
Diundenbuig 

Great Exhibition (1871), social reformers 
ut, rum 

Groat Interregnum, 2820, 2815 
Great King, in IVisi.ui Empire, 2310 
Great Mother, Mrsopot ami.in 978 

-Rom in worship, 1752 53, 1701, 

2085 

Groat Powers, development, 3877-3910 
Great Privilege, tin*, Netherlands' 
M.igua (tula, 3078 
Groat Schism, beginning, 3008-70 

-died on thought ot time, 3003 

See also Papacy 
Great Wall : see (Jinan 
Groat War (1014-1918), 1-710-81, plates 
f.p, 1772 and 1773, 4797-4824, 
*1829-00 

-air raids, 1811, 1815-16, 4825 

-belligerent countries in, map, 4742 

— —breast-plates, German, 2937 
—and capitalism, 5000 

—Central American states and, 4339 
—Chile in, 4332 

-declaration, 4588 

-allied and central powers. 

map, 4742 

—detent,, probable results on Gt. 

Britain, 4088 
—Dominions and, 4023 

-loyalty, 4040 

-cistern Front, map, 170’} 

*— - -oiled, on faith, 4801 

-on Russia, 49 U 

-on socialism, 4989 

-on U.S.A., 4922 

-European change's, 4873 

-exciting causes, 4580-88 

— ■—live muin stages, map, 4741 
-gas in, 4792-95 

——German attitude, explanation. 
3030 

-campaign plan (191 Ik 4798 

— 1 —Great Britain enters, 4588 

— —lessons from, 1821-28 
-tiiul literature, 5019 

-modern art in, plates f.p. 4772-73 

-naval history of, 1754, 4779-90 

-new elements in, 4797-1828 

-outbreak, 4687-88 

-Pence Treaty signed, 4874, 4876 

-post-war settlement, 4880 

-reconstruction alter, 4905, 4906, 

4910 

-Seicneu and, 1785-90 

-sea power, rdlo in, 4833-00 

-S. American states and, 4339 

-steel helmets and arm our, 2937, 

4817 

-U.R.A. entry into, 4734, 4735 

-on eve of, 47 Ll-38 

-‘ war criminals * conference, 4887 

-western front, map, 4744 

-‘Women In and emancipation, 307, 

369 

--workers, organization, 4081, 

4801 

-world drift to, 4553-89 

See also belligerent countries and 
headings as Artillery; Poison 
Gas; Submarine; Tank ; Tronoli 
Greaves, early, 2929 
—of Mycenaean groom, 787 
—Heroic Ago, 810 

Greeoe, Ancient, agricultural import¬ 
ance, 1250 

— —aristocracy, 1112, 1111 

-army, 1113 

-Homeric, 810 

-hoplites, 1099, 1212-43 

-athlotles in, 1301, 1313-29 

-Avars in. 2470 

-beginnings and growth, 1031-00 

-Bronze Age culture, Dorians de¬ 
stroy, 903: see also Homeric 
Age below 

-cities, 1017, 1060-51, 1053, 1110 

-city states; see Greek City States 

— —coins, 7th-0tli cents., 1115 

-5th cent., 1261, 1288, 133G 

-rlth oont., 1403, 1410 


Greoce, Ancient—coni. 

-3rd cent., 1115 

—*—•—non-Athenian, 1519 

— -tetrad rauhm (owl), 1550 

-colonies, 893-91, 1017-59 

—• ——commercial aspect, 1530 
--Etruscan and Phoenician 

checks, 1107 

--HU pH, 981, 985, 10 IS 

— -puncy perils, li 19 

-radius, 1538 

— _—typical city, plan, 1052 

——colonisation methods, 1182, 1388 

-commerce, Mediterranean, 991. 

map, 153(1, 1539-53 

-costume, Dorian and Ionian, 9SO 7 

-Orel an control (1000 li.o.), 1031 

— — (iyeladle eultme. 00(1 
-‘deification of rulers, 1870 

-division in last days ol Inde¬ 
pendence, map, 1670 

-domestic life, 371, H23 

-Dorian invasion period, 983-95, 

1032-33 

-economic conditions in, 389 

-emigration from, 799 

-farming, 2029 

-federal comm unities, 1008 

-fifth century, culture and 111c, 

1255-1304 : sec. also Greek 
Art; Greek Civilization 
-history, i 095-1101, 1228-10 

— —llrab peoples, 071 

-Geometric Period, 995, 990-9 A, 

1000 

-Ilelltulie eiillures, 01); see also 

Mliiyan Culture 

-Hellenistic, HO l-l 0, 1073-76 , 

map, 1670 

-llomeric age (heroic), 4 10, 835-51, 

985, I 108 

-migrations In, 990 

-monarchy In, 1109 

-Indian inlluence on, 1500 

-Ionia, 1001-04, 1010-17 

-Ionian migrations, 1000, 10J7 

-thought, 147(1 

—.—inm ago, 1032, 1034 

-law, attitude towards, 472 

-codes and Justice, 1011-42 

— —Leagues and how they arose, 1007— 

82 

-Macedonian rule, 1105, J425 

-magistrates, rule, Mil 

-medicine in, 1176-78, 5039 

-merchantmen, 1036 

-modem world’s debt to, 1535-09 

-monarchic and republican powers, 

107 L 

-music, 2058 

-Mycenaean culture, area of, 772 : 

see Mycenae 

-9th to 0th cents., 983-1001 

1036-60 

— —PoloponncHd occupied, 983 

-Peloponnesian War, during, 402 

-after, 1398 

-Peisian wins, 1083-1103 

-cessation of, 1232, 1235 

-pirates, action against, J510 

-plough, 310 

— —political lailure, reason tor, 402 
-post-Homorlc, 980 

-pre-Hellenic culture, 991 : see 

also Uollndie culture and 
Homeric Age above; and My¬ 
cenae ; Troy 

-religion : sea Greek Religion 

-rise and fall of, plain f,p. 402, 792 

-Itomau conflicts with, 1571 

-Empire, Greece part of, 1083 

-protection, 1583 

-— province of Aebaeiv, J 000 

-- —relations with, 1007 

-settlement, 2nd cent, iui., 1093 

— •—Rome, freedom grunted by, 1079, 

1089 

-subjection to, 1072 

-rural life, 994, 995 

-sea-borne culture, 310 

-seamanship, 1034, 1035 

— -—sea power, 1019, 1510 

-ships, 993, 999, 1035, 1241, 1259 

•-sixth cunt., 1035-60 

-slavery In, 1123 
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Greece, Ancient 


Greeley 


Greece, Ancient— coni. 

- --Slays in, 2176-77 

-social conditions, primitive, lifts 

----6th cent., 112*1 

-Spartan and Athenian rivalry 

12.151: see also Spnita 

-st .ilc-s : see Greek City States 

-temples used as hanks, 1531 

-Ten Thousand, march of, 1247 

-tyrants, established, lilt 

-warships, J0JJ, 1541, 1038, 10,V.) 

--women’s position in. 373-74, 12S3, 

1287 

Sea also Aegean; Athenian 
Empire; Athens ; Cyclades, 
Minnnus; Mycenae; Spuria; 
Tioy 

Greece, Modern, independence fight 
4262 

-League of Nations and, 4929 

-nation state, 413 

-otto of Bavaria, king, 4204 

-republic (1923), 4886 

-supports Ciete, 4503 

Greek Alphabet, adoption of Ionic, 1062 

-(JieUn and Phoenician lesem- 

blimces, 1066, 1077 

-influence on Latin, 1755-57 

-origin, 804 

-on Biaencste (Ibula, 1500. 1753 

-7th to 5Ui cents., 1070 

-syllabic, 1000 

Greek Arohitecturo, Acropolis; see 
under Atlions 

-arch, uso of, 1187, 1189 

-beauty and influence, 1537 

-conservatism in, 1187 

-constructional principles, 1307 

— —development in Gth cent.. 1050 
-domestic, 839, 1673 

-expression, 2882 

* -Homeric, 837, 840-42 : see also 

Mycenae; Tioy 

-Mausoleum, reconstruction, 1189 

-modern use, 1554, 1558-59 

— “-orders of, 1308 

-Unman use, 1914 

-Parthenon: Bee Parthenon 

-pillar the keynote, 1308 

-tempies, 1059, 1307-08 

-Acgina, 1309-10 

-Corinth, of Apollo, 1039 

-- —Delphi, 1312-14, 1308-69 

• -- —Elcusis, 1383 

-Eroehtiieum, 1293 

-Girgentl of Concord, 1557 

-Pacstum, 1054r~55 

-Begcsta, 1187 

-- —at Selinus, 1040-51 

-—Thcsemn, Athens, 1292 

-theatre, Epldaurus, 1348-49 

— —■ —Dionysus at Athens, 1344-17 
-Trojan, Homeric, 837 : see also 

Troy 

Greek Art, 1294-1336 

-archaic smile, 1024 

-in Asia and Asia Minor, 1487-1500 

— —Asiatic Associations, 999 

--athletics, relation to, 1304-29 

-Attic, 1003, 1040-43 

-blond of East and West, 1000 

-border-dec oration motive, 33 

-in Bronze Ago, 995 

— —Buddhist adaptations, 1196-98, 

1502-04 

-Chinese influenced by, 1502-04 

-similarities, 1197 

-in Chinese TurkisLan, 1502-01 

— —coin making, 1261 

— —colouring, 1272, plate f.p. 1434 

-comparison with modern, 1556 

--Cypriote work, 1 Old, 1025 

-eastward spread, 1487-1500 

— —Egyptian compared with, 1196-97 

-Inllnence, 1014, 1030 

-influenced by, 1025 

-5th cent., 1033. 1034 

-Gaiulhara, 1497-00 

--Geometric, BpaiAan, 1000 : see 

also Vase painting below 

-Hellenistic, 1410-11 , 1675-76 

-human touch in decorative, 1264 

-In India, 1496-1501 

— — Indian influenced by, 1502 
-Mesopotamian influence, 1030 


Greek Art— cont. 

-Oriental influence, 996, 999, 1002, 

1038 

-painting, 1933 

-influence on Pompeian, 1937 

-portraiture, 1925 

-religion, connexion and inter¬ 
action with, 1361, 1378: see 
faither under Greek Religion 

-restraint and balance, U01 

--Itoman influenced by, 1911, 1918 

-Spartan, 1000 , 1037-38 

■-ivories, 999, 1034 

-subjectivity, 1033, 1034 

-at Taxi la, 1500-01 

-vaQc painting, 1201, 1202, 1315-29, 

1335 

-—black figure, 1010-41, plate, 

1270, 1335 

-Corinthian, 096-98 

— --DIpylon, 996-98 

-Geometric, 995, 996-98 

— —■ —* —red - iiguie, 1205, plate?., 

1269-70, 1333 

-white ground, 1261, plate, 

1271 

Greek Church (Orthodox or Eastern), 
2626 

-bishops in full canonicals, 2632 

—•—break with Wesfoin, 2425, 2626 

-in Byzantine times, 2631 

—•—chuicli organization# derived from, 
2038 

— —clergy’s position, 2637 
-curly adherents, 2310 

-E. lioman Emperor head of, 2024 

— —equality with Home claimed, 2340 
-icons, 2623 

-ideals, 2642 

-Independence claimed, 2340 

——missionary activities, early. 2637 

-Patriarch's authority, 2038 

-in Persia, 2311 

-relics, 2625 

— —Russian based on, 2038 
-spirit of, 2037 

Greek City States, 1107-24 
-basis of, 1372, 1556 

— --characteristics, 993 

-—in colonies, 1149 

--—constitution, 1045 

•-limit of political ideal, 402 

-maps, 1106, 1233 

-rivalry, 1229-49, 1398 

-tragedy of, 1607-82 

Greek Civilization, Egyptian compared 
with, 1007 

-extent of, 1255 

-influence on European, 1387 

-origins, 993 

-relation to older, 1001 

-Eastern spread of, 1487-1506 , 

map, 1490 

-influence on Rome, 1755-1703, 

1906 

Greek Drama and Comedy, 1345-59 

-conservatism in, 1187 

-Roman debt and adapta¬ 
tions, 1758-60 

Greek Empire : sea Byzantine Empire 
Greek Fire, flame projectors, 2621 
Greek Language, Byzantine conserva¬ 
tion, 2040 

— -—dialects, early, 989, 1033 

-curly Christian Church, use of, 2232 

-grammar, 2109-70 

-effect on spread of Christianity, 

1404 

--Latin affinities, 32G, 1756, 1870 

— ■—Mlnoan resemblance to, 765 

— •—not a dead language, 329 

-possibly that of Pciasgians, 803 

-Sanskrit aflinitles, 326. 1504 

-Slavonic effect on, 2477 

-theories as to speaking, 986 

Greek Literature, 1337-C2 

— ■—AeschyluB, plays of, 1349 

-Alexandrian school, 1361 

-Byzantine conservation, 2640 

-epic, significance of, 440 

— -Homer, period after, 1340 

--influence'on Roman, 1755, 1758 

—*—modem literature and, 1500 1 

— —religion, connexion with, 1363 
-Renaissance revival, 3820-21 
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Greek Philosophy, 1431-60 

-conception or God in, 1360 

--in Hellenistic Ago, 2094 

— — influence on Arabic, 3291 
-Judaism in, 2095 

-modern debt to, 1563 

-paganism am), 1903-1910 

-religion, contribution of, 1377 

-in Roman Empire, 1703, 1903 

-social position ot plulo&opiin-s, 

1903 

See also Aristotle; Epicurus: 
Philosophy; IMato, Bociates : 
and separate schools, as Stotei-m 
Greek Poetry, 1337-42 

--Homeric, 833-31, 1337-38 

-modern debt to, 1560-61, 2214 

-restraint in, 1191 

-itonian use of, 2244 

— —3rd cent. J«,C., 2168 
Greek Religion, ancient, 13G3-86 

-Christianity foreshadowed, 1386 

-eh thorn.in element, 1383, 1384 

-creation theory, 47 

— —Egyptian interconnexion, 2087 
-ex olut ion, 1180 

-Arc sanctity, 1128 

-(lad as conceived in, 1464-05 

-influence on Roman, 1746, 1752 

— —mythology distinguished from, 

1303 

-nature worship, 1128, 13C4-67, 

1371 

-priestesses, 371, 1365, 1386 

— —ritual forms, 1752 
Greeks, character, 1184-85 

-formative influences, 1035, 1059 

—compared with Englishmen, 1287 
—cruel streak in, 2034 
—early races, 983, 994 
—freedom, desire for, 1037 
—girl babies exposed, 374 
—nomenclature system, 1044 
—outlook on life, 1181 
—physical training, 1313 
—racial affinities, 308 
—and separation of sexes, 398i 
—Slavonic mingling with, 2477 
—view of Homer, 853 
Greek Sculpture, 1294-1301 , 1330-34 

-accuracy of detail, 1311 

-archaic statuary, 1001, 1003,1053, 

1193-94, 1316 , 1327 

-ot at)del es, 1301 , 130 i, 1310-17, 

1320-24, 1329 

-Attic, 1003, 1043, 1044, 1193-95 

-body, perception of beauty, 1327 

-canon of human proportions 

1193, U00, 1331 

— ■—early lack of life, 1060 

-Egyptian influence, 1003, 1023, 

1316 

-technique similarity, 1199 

-full flower of, 1060 

-gymnasium influence, 13*29 

-Hellenistic, 1410, 1675—76 

-ideality of, 1193 

-influence and leadership, 1559 

-on Indian, 1495-99 

-Ionian, 1046, 1047 

-Lysippus of Sic yon, 1301 

—nude female form, 1332, 1333 
—■ ■—gymnasium inspiration, 1310 
-of Parthenon; see Parthenon 

— — Rhekiian school, figure of, 1497 

-rolycleitus, 1195, 1300, 1331 

-portraiture, 1925 

• -Praxiteles, Hermes and Aphrodite, 

1302-03, 1331 

-reliefs, 1317, 1322, 1350, 136 7, 

1370 , 1382, 1385 

-grave, 1033, 1038 , 1042, 1192 , 

1247 1262-63, 1280-81, 1327 

-rise of, 1315 

-Roman contrasted with, 1918 

-stela : see Reliefs, grave, above, 

-terracotta, Tanagra, 1286 

-women nnd treatment of drapery, 

1286, 1330, 1331, 1332 
Greek Science, 1466-80 
-Alexandrian and later, 2001-82 

— -influence on Roman, 1761 

• -modern debt, 1566-67 

Greeley, Horace, and Liberal Repub¬ 
licans, 4610 



Green, J. R. 


Hadrian 


Green, J. R,, on Angin-Suxrm com¬ 
munities, 2 452 
—portrait, 1550 

Green and Bine Factions, Justinian, 
2290 

Greenbacks, U.H. paper money, 1500 
Greene, Robert, on cuntompimiry diess, 
;i505, ,mu 

— —oil Iluliiinato Englishman, 3550 
-on the poor, 3577 

-ns .Puritan, 3708 

Green Internationnl, ngraiiiui party, 
5072 

Greenland, rtlsroveiy of. 2527 
—gliri.il coiulilloim, no 
—longest-headed i'iuIv type In, 211 
»S W nho ftfskiums 
Greenwich Hospital, 1337 
Gregorian Calemlar, adopted in Japan, 
4117 

Gregory, S. t I, the Great, pope, 2325-27, 
21S5, 2798, 3017 

—Augustine Bent to England liy, 2327 
—on (lolnsinn L'onrurdal. 3023 
—on pagan compromise, 30LI 

— -Pupal tiro extended, 2185-89 
—ponUllcute of, 2270, 2320 

—story of Angli and, 2327, 2115 
Gregory II, pope, Apostles said to 
worship images, 3020 
—defence of image-worship, 2350 
—In Iconoclastic rontrovrisy, 2180 
Gregory III, pope, appeal for Frankish 
protection, 2I«(J 
—leonnelnsm .supported, 2350 
—quarrel with Lmtprnnd. 2115 
Gregory IV, pupil brioC on papal 
supremacy, 2UKI 
—death, iMOti 
Gregory V, pope, 2503 
Gregory VI, pope, deposition, 2773 
—papal seat bought l>y, 277 L 
Gregory VII (ILlldeumml), pope, 
2100, 2017-10 
—:uil ipopo opposed to, 2010 

— •eellimey ol clergy Introduced, 300 
—chiu'oh retorms, 2018, 2(15(1 

—romiueabof l$ngland blessed, 2100 
—deutli in exile, 2101, 2050 
—Henry IV’st conllkTs, 2401, 2648, 
2011), 2773 

—Noimnn alliance, 2(115 
—papal power, 2100, 2(113, 2615 
—pru-ptmllllral policy, 2773 
—mi power of Church over til ate, 
3023 

Gregory IX, pope, death, 2821 
—monastic, relorniB, 2281 
—papal decretala, 3019 
—relations with Frederick II 2820, 
2821, 2810 

Gregory X, pope, reign, 2831 
Gregory XI, pope, reign, 30(58 
Gregory XII, pope, deposition, 3135-6 
—reign with two other popes, 3135 
Gregory XIII, pope, iuush neve of ti. 

Bartholomew approved, 3170 
Gregory XIV, and Society of Jonhs, 3685 
Gregory, S„ Arehhp, of Canterbury 
enUiioned, 3500 

Gregory, of Turns, History of, 2430 
Grenville, Lord, American policy, 4027 

— — resignation, 3907 

— -his Stamp Act, 3907 

Grey, Earl, colonial secretary, 4001 
Grey, Sir Edward, and the Agadir In¬ 
cident, -1.580 

--and League nf Nations, 4017 

Grey, Sir George, 1612 

— —arrives in H. Africa, 4019 

-'governor of New Zealand, 4611 

Grey, Lady Jane, 3199 

Grey Friars : sea Franciscans 
Grignan, Mme. do, 3992, 8993 
Grimaldi Oaves, burial, Urofcle des 
Eufunts, 217 

-female statuettes from, 200 

——used by palaeolithic man, 207 
Grimaldi Man, 217 

-artistry of, 247 

-skull rompaml with modern, 193 

Grime’s Graves, sectional model, 271 
Grimm’s Law, operation of, 327 
Grimoald, Lombard king, 2352, 2354 
Grimoald, Mayor of the Paluco, 2351 


Griseldn, w. of S. Stephen oL llungaiy, 
3151 

Griz, Juan, cubism, 502!/ 

Gioina, Roman suiveying Instrument, 
22 H, 2215 

Gronsfelcl, General, report on camp 
tol lowers, 3623 

Gios, Baron, Napoleon at Areola, 1181 
—•—Napoleon meeting Francis, US 1 ) 
Grossetoste, Bishop, national chinch 
ulr.i refer fed, 3000 

Grosseto, province, Aldobrimdi’srhl 
rulers. 2758 

Gr03s Sobroat, modern peasants' pot¬ 
tages, 5071 

Grote, George, on Alex, the tit., 1127 

-on Athens and Mneudon, 103 

—-—portrait, 11 

Grotius, Hugo, lather of International 
Law, 3702 

-purpose of Mare Liberum, 351(1 

Grottatorrata, abbey, inundation, 2092 
Grotto des Enfunts, sell-preservation 
ritual, 217, 35(1 

Group associations, ttic* (Irat, 187, 138 
Group inarriago, women and, 3(19 
Griinowalil, Mathias, painting oE Tin* 
(Jrneillxion, 3326 

Gryphon, In gold, from Mycenae, 750 
—on Mlnonn fresco, 762 
Guadiana, r., Roman bridge, 2038 
Guanolies, aborigines oi Caimiics, 3528 
Guano, discovery, Pad lie coast, 4331 
Guardi, Francesco, painting, Jtialto 
HrhIgo, Venice, 3013 
Guatemala, «*ivill/.n( Ion, early, 2573 
—dictatorship ot (labrera, 1338 
Gudoa, lather unknown. (151 
—anil mother goddess, (Jatunulag, 016 
—pales! ol Lagush, 132, (33, 523, 510 
—temples of 585, (118 
Guelph, family, origin, 2057 
—lion, emblem, 3212 
Guelph and Ghibellino, period, 275 L- 
2705, map, 2752 

— -Romans' sluro in strugglo, 2775 

Guosclin, Bertrand do, wars with 

English, 2999 

Guesde, Jules, socialist, 4987 
Gueudecourt, lank at, 4818 
Guoua (he[*t*nrn). imbrlnbir party NeiU- 
crlands, 3170 

Guiana, blowpipe used In, 282 
—Raleigh's map ot, 3576 
Guido, dulco of tipoleto ; boo Whin 
Guidonian Hand, In music, 2959 
Guildhall (London), main ciitrancc, 1126 
Guilds. 2918-2(1 

-Anglo-tinxon tluine’s, 2155 

—Aztec industrial, 3371 
—Babylonia, 582 
—craft., 2918 

—Influence on Gothic architecture, 
2885 

—Italian, first appearance, 2753 
—London rule, In, 3098 
—medieval commerce and, 2897-2920 
-•merchant, 2890,2918 
—in pre-Revolution France, 4117 
—Renaissance survival of, 3344 
—in Roman Empire, 2132-33 2136 
—strikes, medieval, 2923 
—trade unions and, 4067 
See also Craft Guilds 
Guild Sooialism, Owen and, 4071 

— •—Le Blanc and, 4983 

Guilhem IX, of Aquitaine, flist trouba¬ 
dour, 2903, 3221 

Guillaume, Jaoquette, feminist, 3991 
Guillofcin, Dr., his guillotine, 4183 
Guillotine, The, 1088, 1133 
Guiton, mayor of Rochelle, 3593 
Guiscard, Robert, 2015-1(1, 2093-91 

-granted Apulia and tiioily, 2500, 

2015 

— —Romo captured by, 2049, 2773-71 
Guise, Henri, duke of, assassination, 

3403. 347 i, 317S 

— --claim to French l iuoue, 3471 

— --Henry Ill’s dislike of, 3474 

-massacre of Jliitfimnofcs, 3RW-1 

-massacre of ti. Bartholomew, 

3105 

--portrait bv Olouofc, 3171 

Guise, House ol, 3103, 3171 


Guizot, Francois, French premier, do] 

-dismissal, 1303 

-nn Philip Augustus, 2881 

Gumbed-i-Kabiis, tomb of tiam.mld 
emir, 2781 

Gmulestrup, saerifinal bowl, 2218 , 2221 
Gundobad, Burgundian king, 2258 
-emperor sel up by, 2208 
—relations with Clovis, 2200 
Gunner, U.31, 1855 

Gunpowder, invented hv Chinese, JfPd 
—medieval use, 2919, 2953, 2950 
Gunpowder Plot, conspirators, 3118 
Guntram, oi lUirgundy, ussiHlunre to 
ti. (lolumhan, 2079 
—reign ami death, 2209 
Gupta Dynasty, in India, 2I2H 

1 -Brahmans under, 2190 

-prosperity under, 2100 

Sec also (Jhandtagupla 
Gupta Empiro, 2209, 239(5 
Gurun, llillllo monuments at, 718 
Gustavus III (Sweden), accession, 3911 
Gustaviu IV (Sweden)deposed, 1102 
Gustavus Adolphus, 3580, 3588, 3631) 

— —'Column lounntion of (mops, 36 18 

-death at Llitzon, 3590, 3051 
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Herculaneum, Argus Villa at, 200S 
—(Instruction, 1800 
Heroulos, at banquet. 1282 
—club, 270, 277 
—on. coins, 1191, 1612 
—with Dorian ehloftain, 083 
—flguro on plaque, 1719 
—Jlydra slam, 773 
—lion skin, 288 
— Roman worship, 1751, 1758 
—slaying llusiiis, 1016 
—supporting the heaven, 1191 
Hcrcynian Mountains : see A Raid 
Herder, J. G„ German writer, 3055,3050 
—ballads and tolk songs, 3050, 4310 
—humanist, 4073 
Herdsman, 222-25, 312-43 
—Bcdiiin, 222 
—Egyptian, 505-56 
Hereford, Roger, E. of, conspiracy, 2723 
Heresy, In early church, 2320, 2330 
—in Middle Ages, 3342 
Her-Hern (Hrlhor), high priest, 075 
Horluln, founder of Bee, 2011 
Hormanaric, k, of the Goths, 2103,2213 
Hermae, mutilation of images, 1244 
Hermann, of Luxemburg, rival emperor, 
2010 

Hermann, of Salza, Teutonic Knight, 
2823, 2070 

Hormes. identity with Anubis, 2087 
—Identity with Meioury, 1752 
—of Praxiteles, 1302 
Hermetic Writings, 2095 
Hermitage, of Coptic monk, 2276 
—8, Columban, 2679 
Hermits, early Christian, 2275 
—Irish, 2070, 2070-80 
See also Asceticism 

Hormocrates, Sicilian leader, 1249-50 
Hemicans, alliance with Rome, 1252 
Hernici, submission, 1005 
Hero, Greek usage of word, 830 
Hero ot Alexandria, 2070, 2071 

-writings, 2000 

Herod, the Great, 1050 

—buildings, 2050 

—family policy, 1870 

—palace at Suinaila, 1871 

—temple at Jerusalem, 1956 

Herod Antipag, as emperor, 2623 

Herodes Attioug, 1003 

Herodian, works, 2171 

Herodias, in Byzantine costume, 2625 

Herodotus, on the Acliacana, 870 

—on Athenian women, 087 

—Egyptian history, 423, 1021 

—geography of, 1531 

—on Homer'a gods, 840 

—on lake villages, 031 

—on Modes and Persians, 1133,1141 

—portraits. J0, 1343 


Herodotus —con*. 

—on the pjivimids, 420 
—on Sennacheiill's disaster, 888 
—style, 1342 

—on Thraeo-Plirygians, 861 
—works and li.ivels, 1472 
—his world, 8 

Heroic Age, Greeks in, 440, 835-851, 
985, 1108 

-Mgns of, 2210 

-Teutonic and Greek, 2219 

See also Homer 

Herophilus, of Chalcedon, 2004, 2077 
Herr, General, war prophecies, 4801) 
Herrick, Robert, and pun holism, 3712 
— —title page of Heapcndcs, 3713 
Herring, ancestor, 114 
Herriot, Edouard, French premier, 4802 

-and Geneva Protocol, 4031 

Hertz, Heinrich, pm trait, 1690 
—and wireless, 4703 
Herfczberg, Count, Prussian minister, 
4084-85 

Hertzen, head of Russian liberals, 4930 
Herulians, tribe, 2207 
Herzegovina, revolt of (1875), 4397 
Heai, relicts from tomb, 501 
He3iod, his golden age, 350, 5030 
—’works, 094, 1311 
Hesperideg, the eaithly paradise, 303 
Hestin, worship and personality, J3G7 
Hegychius, on DHbat (Dclcphab), 684 
Hetairai, in ancient Greece, 373, 3085 
Hetep di nisut, funerary gift, 400 
Heyhlin, Johann, printing press, 3190 
Hezskiah, 830-31 
—submission to Sennacherib, 887 
—tribute sent to Lacliiah, 831 
Hidoyoshi, Japan under, 3183, 3004 
—Christians persecuted, 3002 
Hiempsal, of Nwnldia, death, 1709 
Hicruconpolis, copper hlatues, 478 
—and Horus cult, 424 
—ivory carvings, 500 
—mace of the Scorpion, 497 
—QuibcH's excavations, 359 
Hierapolis Syriae, 737, 738 
Hieratic Script, evolution, 505, 1074 
Hiero I, of Syracuse, 1104 
—at Cumae, 1105, 1102, 1229 
—Pindar and, 1342 
Hiero n, of Syracuse, 1075, 1570-77 
—Arrhhnedr.% ami, 2007 
—death, 1300 
Hieroglyphics, 23, 24 
—Egyptian, 505, 1074 
—Ilittitc, 593, 724-25 
—Maya, 2574-75 
—Rosetta Stone, 1686 
Hieron : see Ilicro 
High Commission, Court of, 3008 
High Court, judges, Edw. I, 299G 
High Sea Fleet, inactivity, 4841 
Highwaymen, in England, 4213 
Hike, Egyptian magic, 503 
Hilary, of Arles, claims primacy, 2484 
Hilary, biRbop of Poitiers, 2320 
Hildebad, Osfcrogofchic king, 220(1 
Hildebrand, pope; see Gregory Vn 
Hildegheim, Romanists and ProtcBt- 
ants at, 3033 

Hilliard, Nicholag, Q. Elizabeth, 3471 
Hill, Octavia, and housing, 4409 
Hill Terraces, Maya, 2581, 2583, 2585 
Him era, Battle of (480 b.c.), 1105,1027 
Himera, Battle of (310 E.o.), 1410 
Hinayana, Buddhist sect, 2398 
Hiudenburg, Paul von, becomes Presi¬ 
dent, 4003 

-in B. Prussia, 4749, 4751 

Hindu Architecture, 2392 , 2402-06 

■-Moslem style blended, 2399, 3178, 

3179 

-of the South, 3170 

Hindu Culture, 2400, 2405-06 
Hinduism, caste and, 2303-2407 
—Mabomedanism and, 3185, 3178 
Hindu Knsh, Alexander in, 1488 
Hindus, Dccoan monarchy, 2993 
—under Delhi Empire, 2001-92 
—literature of, 8176 
—under Moslem rule, 3169 
—origin, 3170 
—philosophy of, 2403 
Hininau, or Hnes, Libyan centre, 1015 
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Hippalus, navigator, 1492, 21G9 
—voyage to India, IPS') 

Hipparchus, tyiant of Athens, assas¬ 
sination, 1093-94, 1273 
Hipparchus, or Ninaea, astronomer, 
2080 

—map, 2073 

Hipper, Vice-Adm. von, IS 13 
Hippias, tjMnfc, 1903, 1115, 1110-20 
—in service or Darius, 10%-UT 
Hippocrates, Lit her ot medicine, 1175- 
77, 1506-07 

—Arabic translation, 5040 
—epidemic constitution, 3114 
—oath of, 1470 
—portrait, 1476 

Hippocrates, of Chios, mathematician, 
1 478, 1470 

Hippocrates, tyrant of Gel a, 1104 
Hippodamug, of Miletus, plans Piraeus. 
1259 

Hippo Diarrhytus, founded, 1177 
Hipponicus, Athenian, 1283-8 4 
Hippopotamus, Egpytiiiii parable, 435 
—m England, 11U 
—food for Kavirondo, 23o 
—model fiom Beth-shan, 8JJ 
—in Nile Delta, 30-31 
Hippo Regiua, foundation, 1177 

-livulry with Carthage, 1178 

Hiram, king oi liyblns; see Alumni 
Hiram, king of Tyre, 819 
—tomb, 1178 

Hiroshige, Moonrise at Scba, plate f.p. 
4424 

Hirfciua, consul, B.C. 43, 1700 
Hishatn, Khalif (724-743), 2358, 2411 
Hisn el-Akrad, Criisadera 1 fortress in 
Syriu, 2796 

Hispaniola, Columbus at, 3145 
Hispano-Maaresquo Pottery, 3264, 3283 
Hissarlik, Hill of, 853-67 

--—hrouze found at, 033 

-—city foumled, 24U 

-nine settlements, 855 

See also Troy 

Histiaeus, tyrant of Miletus, 1095-96 
—supports Darius, 1091 
Historians, types, 10, 11, 12 
—in Victorian age, 4550 
History, and archaeology, 141-144 
—and biography, 10, 2U 
—and comparative anatomy, 104 
—economic background, 387 
—geography and, 334-35, 348, 1533 
—language as index, 328 
—mateiialistie theories, 387 
—J. L. Myrcs on, 331 
—philosophy of, 3022, 5085 
—Roman influence, 2247 
—sources of Roman, 1593-94, 1506 
—G. M. Trevelyan on, 7-22 
HlBtory of the Three Kingdoms, Chinese 
epic, 3518 

Hit, bitumen from, 568 
Hitching, Robert, pirate, 3804 
Hittiteg, 589-94 , 713-38 
—Achaean alliance, 1031 
—allies of, 794, 808 
—Anatolian comparison, 228 
—art, uniformity of, 717 
—in Asia Minor, 1001 
in Cappadocia, 591 
—empire, 589-94, 713-38 

-fall of, G73, 70S, 8G8 

-map, 423, 714 

—inscriptions, 1065 
—language, 591, 593, 716 
—and Mesopotamia, 433 
—Mitannl and, 604 

-and neighbour states, 714 

—palaces copied by Phoenicians, 805 
—in Palestine, 809 
—priestesses, 371 
—Rameses II and, 670 
—records. 429 

—rise ami fall, plate f.p. 402 
—Seti I and, 008 

—and Thraco-Phrygian migration, 861 
—tribute to Thothmea III, 662 
—writing, 36, 1066 
Hiung-nu, and Chinese wars, 443 
Hizen, Japanese clan, 4414 
Hobbes, Thomas, Leviathan, 3704-06 
-on the Papacy, 407 



Hochst 


Hdchst, Buttle of, 3030 
Hookey, in Uieecc, 1322 
Hodgson, Ralph, poetry. 00 LI) 

Hoo, development into plough, 310 
—symbolism, on Egyptian mace, 197 
—use in primitive times, 218, 231, 285 
Hofer, A., Tyrolean loader, 410:1 
Hoffmann, General, Gorman delegato 
at Brest Liiovsk, 4900, 1050 
Hogarth, D. G., on Greece, 403-01 
Hogarth, William, The Cockpit, 1225 

-Garrick and wife, 1217 

-Gin Lane, 1202, 4230 

-Marriage il la Mode, 1234-35,1211 

-Iho Rake's I‘ingress, (vi) 1223 

-Walpole In Commons, 3881 

Hogue, torpedoed, 4833, 48M 

Hogue, La, Buttle of, 3748, 37 to 
Hohenfriertberg, Battle of, 3891 
Hohonhoun, Bombaatos von : see 
Paracelsus 

Hohcnlmdon, Battle of, 4000 
Hohonstaufou, family, 2007, 2325 

tier, also (Frederick L, Frederick II, 
empoiorB 

HohenzoIIorn, family: see under 
Prussia; William II; etc. 

Hoio,family, Japan, 2989-4)0 
Hokkaido, AimiH in, 

—bridge of Boats at 8ano, pinto f.y. 
4121 

— map, 2.‘1A'2 

—non-Mongol races in, 411 
Holbacli, Baron d’, attack on Chris- 
linilily, 4007 

— -iiilluenoe, 4125 

Holboin, Hans, mriratuve, 3350 

— —portrait, John Colet, 3330 

-liiasimis, 3381 

-Georg Ulszc, 3030 

• -Henry VILI, 3200 

— -Mir Thomas More, 3330 

-woodcut, 3350 

Holborg, Ludvig, Danish poet, 4040 
Holkar, Joswant Rao, 4449 
Holland, Calvinism in, 391 
—Colbert's policy, 3817 

— England, rivalry with, 411, 3741 
—free trade in, 4481) 

—independence recognized, 3598 
—land sinking In, 28 

—and Louis XIV, 9741 
—and New York, 4000 
—men extension from, 315 

— -socialism in, 4988 
—and William U, 49 LO 

Nee also Netherlands 
Holmes, Sir C. J., Phoenix Sled Works, 
plate f.y. 1772 
Holocene : see Plcistoeeno 
Holstein, duchy, 15th cent., 3134 
Holy AUianco, Alexander I and, 4258 

-Ideas, 3701 

Holy Club, nickname, 4205 
Holy Communion, Luther on, 3340 

-reformers administering, 331S 

Holy Grail, vision of, 2072 
Holy Hearth, or Itcsfcia, 1307 
Holy League (IOil), 3300 
Holy Roman Empire, 2836-10 

• -Charlemagne's idea, 2427 

-Civil wars in, 2422, 2841 

-coronations, 2489, 2709, 2337 

— -crowns, 2304, 2480 

-disintegration of, 2845 

-dissolution, 408 

-foundation, 407, 2110, 2410-20, 

2751 

-Frederick II and, 2835-40 

--geographical conditions, 2830 

-- —Germany and, 408, 2837, 3049, 

3014 

-(lath cent.) 3043 

-“history, early, 2488-91, 2057 

-Ideas about., 409, 2252, 2835 

-Italy under, 2751, 2759, 2830 

-and nationalism, 3000 

— -under Uttothc Great, 408,2751 

-and Papacy, 2431-91, 2771-75, 

28SG-38 

--Frederick I’a time, 2737- 

38 

-Demy TV's time, 2400-01 

— -papal victories, 2810,2823 

-reasons for, 2120, 2835 


Holy Roman Empire— cont. 

-Reformation and, 109 

--regalia of, 2837 

-rest oral iim in Germany, 2190, 

2198 

— — —l-jst' and fall of, plate f.y. 102 
-in 17th cent., 3033 

-Sicilian possessions, 2837 

■-“-in Thirty Years’ War, 3019 

Holy Spirit, nml Godhead, 2331 
Homago, In Byzantium, 2018 
Homo, Major S. M., on artillery, 1817 
Homor, Apotheosis of 1338, 1920 
—common! aries on, 2108 

— cstimnie, 13, 802, 853 
—Greece of, 985 

—Iliad, 1337 

—literary inlluenee, 872-73 
—on Mycenae, 773, 777 

- Odyssey, 989, 1337 
rediscovered, 4034 

Nee also Ilerolc Age 
Homestoud Act, U.S.A., 4502 
Homoiousios and Hoinoousioa, mean¬ 
ings anti creeds based on, 2330, 
2335 

Horns, besieged, 732, 733 
Honan, famine victims, 1010 
Honan, monastery founded, 2081 
Hoiuliua, Jodocus, Magellan Strait, map, 
36:1.8 

Honduras, Maya inlluenee, 2588 
Hong Kong, ceded to British, 4270, 1020 
Honoria, appeal to AtlUn, 2207 
Honorius, Flavius, omp,, 2200, 2202-0 1 
Houorius I, pope, charter claimed by 
Cambridge University, 3020 
—on mosaic at Rome, 2180 
—and pairiareli Sergius, 2312-43 
Honoring III, pope, and Frmlk, II, 2819 
—and Roger of Sicily, 2050 
Honoriug, antipope, 250(1 
Honour, Court ol tho, 2722 
Ilo’nvods, mild ary service, 3157 
Hood, Admiral, at. Jut land, 1851 
Hood, Thomas, 4548, 1510 

-Song of the Shirt, 4105 

Hook-worm, lethargy due to, 1497 
Hooper, John, on Ills daughter, 3199 
Hoorno, Count, Did eh patriot, 3407-09 

--execution, 3100 

Hoplira, Pluimoh, rule, 1010 
Hopkey, S. 0., and Wcslov, 4205 
Hopkiua, Mntthow, wiLeh Under, 3201, 
3203 

Hops, culture (Kith cent.), 3111 
-use, (15th cent.), 3142 
Horace (Quintus Tforatius Fhiccus), 
L3H8, 1891, 1802 
—on Greek culture, 1911 
—inihuMico, 2245 
—interest in sports, 2015 
—as lilemry erRIe, 1892, 4030 
—on Homan decadence, 1808 
Horatius, trial, 1800 
Horcmheb, Egyptian king, 007 
—and Alonism, 751 
—statue, 008 

Hormisdas, Persian prince, 2293 
Hormonoa, functions, 305, 300 
Horn, Count, Swedish general, 3018 
Horne, Herbert, ou type, 3198 
Hornos de la Pefla, Aurigiincinn draw¬ 
ing, 203, 258 

Horse, armour, 2932, 2930, 2955 

-of Maximilian I, 2012 

-medieval, 2031 

-10th cent., 2935 

—Barbary, 342,1173 
—Chinese painting, 1197 
—domestication, 225 
—evolution, 132, 133. 134, 136 
—introduction into Egypt, 480 

-- —Wm ope, 210 

-S.W. Asia, 222, 220 

—Magdalenian drawings, 253-55 , 250 
-- In Mycenaean fresco, 787 
—painting, Altamira, plate 203 
——Foul -dc-Gnuine, 250 , plate 201 

- -pillimi riding, 3153 

—prehistoric rock relief, Gap Blanc, 252 
—shire, used by knights, 2007 
—spoil of Shalmaneser, 879 
—war, introduced by Ityksos, 435 
—worship of by Imlo-Aryans, 237 
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Horse litter, 15th emit,, 315.1 
Horso race, in Greece, 1324 
Horseshoe, superstition, 1020 
Horsey, Jerome, envoy to Moscow* 3923 
Hortensius, Roman dictator, 1051, 1799 
—law from, 1420, 1053 

— marriage, L83(l 
Horuk : sir Urn] 

Homs, hawk'headod god, 491, 010 , 1021 
—king, men mat ion of, (98 
—leader of invaders, 422 
—mi pectoral, 550 

— Ha combined, with, 514, 7 It 

— -—supersedes, 420 
—lemplout Erifij, 1018 
Horyuji, Buddhist temple, 2301 
Hosea, us reformer, 829 

Hoshoft, king of Damascus, 829-30 
*- revolt against. Shalmaneser V, mm 5-0 
Hosius, Constantine's chaplain, 2189 
Hospital, hi Byzantium, 2012 
—in Irttli century, England, 6011, 5015 

— King’s College, modern ward, 5060 
—Roman Invention, 2240 

--military, plan, 221 / 

—in I3th cant. Europe, 3115 
—Westminster, radium treatment, 5038 
Hospitality, in Heroic Ago, 851 
Hospitallers : see Knights Hospitallers 
Hottentots, 4515 
—hair, m 

Hougue Bio, La, dolmen, 200 

-Neolithic tomb, 200, 270 

Haugoumont, 1108, 4100 
Housg, foundation saerltlce, 300 
—Minoaii, 002, 770 
—model, from Myeenne, 780 
—In Ur, 532 

tiea also 1 rousing mid under Archi¬ 
tecture of snccijta cinUiinlionr, 
c.tf. Babylonian ; Egyptian 
Houso, Edward M., 4719, 1918 

-League of Nations, 41) 17, 

-and Peace Treaty, 1875 

Housecarlos, at Jlnstlngs, 2007 
Household Cavalry, armour, 2930 
House of Silver, Egyptian Ireasmy, 19(1 
Housostoiuls, llmlrian’s Wall, 1722,2138 
—sanitation. 2052, 2053 
Housing, in Groeeo, 1287 
—In LHth century England, 4221 

-Germany, 31172, 3973 

—rmluslriiil Revolution and, 43(H 
—reform in, 4409 
—In Roman times, 2001), 2010 
—in tsarist Russia, 4910 
Howard of Effingham, Lard, and 
Armada, 3515 

-at Hack of Cadiz, 351 » 

-ship, 3511 

Howard, Mrs., patroness of letters, 1215 
Howo, Sir William, in America, 3909 
Hritsimo, S., church, 2311 
Hrut, in Icelandic Saga, 2155 
Hsion F8ng, Chinese emperor, 4050 
Hsion-pi, Tatar race, 2544 
Hsiung-nu, invaded China, 2099 
Nee also Huns 

Hauan Tanng, Chinese pilgrim, deteneo 
of Buddhism, 2101 

Hsuan Tsung, Chinese, emp., 2515, 
3004 

-and Old nose drama, 3510, 3517 

Huanaoo, in S. America, 2592 
Huasoar, fnea chief, 3305 
—claim to throne, 3388 
Huayna Coapao, Inca ruler, 338 L 

-empire under, map, 3381 

Huayna Pioohu, peak, Mexico, 3487 
Hubertusburg, Tronty of (1703), 3902 
Huo, Abb6, on OhrMiun mid Buddhist 
ritual, 1500 

Huchtonburgli, J. Van, artist, 3758 
Huddlngton Court, 3401 
Hudson, W, H., Epstein's memorial, 
5040 

Huerta, Viotoriano, president of Mexico, 
4727, 4728, 4730 

Hugh Capet, King of Franco, 2507, 3008 

-Norman assistance, 2000 

Hugh tho Groat, Duke of t,hn French, 
2500, 200(1 

Hugo (German jurist), and communism. 
4979 

Hugo of Provence, claims Italy, 2770 
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Hugo, Victor 


I liuin 


Hugo, Victor, 4311, -1312 

-as royalist, 4299 

Huguenots, 301, 3101 05 
—in Brandenburg, 3750 
—concussions to, 3470 
—disruptive tendency, 3011 
—under Henry IV, 3581 
—at La Rochelle, 3405 
—Mttswiiric <if S. Bartholomew, 3465, 


—revocation of Edict ot Nantes, 3744 ] 
—Richelieu and, 3594 
—in 8. Afiicu, 3703 
—theory of government, 3698 
Hui Tl, Chinese cmp., 3513 
Huitzilopoohtli, Aztec god, 3365-60 
—sluiuc, 3305 

Huizinga, Dutch historian, 2984, 2980 
Hulagu, Mongol chief, 2817, 2819 
—assassins extirpated, 2821 
—Bagdad besieged, 2821, 2824 
—conilict with Byrea, 2859 
—deutli (1205), 2832 
Humanism, 3234, 3322-23 
—Confuelan teaching, 1198 y 
—In England, 3332, 3330 S 
—Greek, 1102 
—in Ltaly, 32 L6 
—and Renaissance, 3251-52 
—In Renaissance iuchitecturc, 3250 
Hunumtarianisra, 19thcent., 4399-4410 
Hitmnyun, Mogul emperor, 3307 , 3309, 
3700 

—death, 3481, 3707 
—owned Knh-i-nor, 3775 
—tomb of, 8784 

Humbnbn, ogre in Gilgamosh epic, 080 
Hurabor, nimle Hlilps otf, 3802 
Humboldt, Caroline von, correspondence 
with Wilhelm, 3961 
Humboldt, Wilhelm von, 3901, 3962 
Hume, David, 4056, 4071 

-on Will telle U l ’h preaching, 4200 

Hume, Joseph, 4669, 4070 
Humiliati, order, in Lombardy, 3203 
Hu-nnn, cultivation in, 445 
Hundred Years* War, 2900-3002, 3125-8 

-- —a national war, 3024, 3007,3010 

-- —xioaaanlB in, 2073 

--trade and, 2004 

Hungary, 9fch-19tli cents., 3146-03 
—agrarianism, 5072 
—and tho Balkan Slates, 4883 
—Christianity in, 3150 
—c< nmter-re tori nation in, 3627 
—crown of, 3151 
—and Golden Bull, 3152 
—Great War and, 3103 
—HupHbuvgs and, 3100, 3102, 3753 
—Hussites in, 3101 
—independent state, 3162, 4307 
—language, 320 
—.League of Nations ami, 4920 
—Maria Teresa in, 3891 
—Matthias Corvimis as king, 3588, 3589 
—Boland and, 3124 
—rising of 1848, 33 02, 4307 
—succession diillcultics, 3004, 3008 
—Treaty of the Trianon and, 4877 
—Turks in, 3159, 3162, 3480 
Hung W«, emperor, 2990, 3513 

— —mausoleum, 3511 

Hunio Doara, Rumania, castle, 3154 
Huunerio, son of Geiscrle, 2255 
—marriage, 2208 ^ „ 

Hunold, ruler of Aquitaine, 2415 
Huns, 2205-07, 2470, 2478 
—in Europe, 2198, 2201, 3147 
—and Goths, 2213 
—in India, 2300 
—origin, 2009, 2100, 2200 

S p e also Attil a; White Huns 
Hunserlo : see Hunneric 
Hunt, Henry, Radical leader, 4282 
Hunter, John, and medicine, 6047, 5048 
Hunter-artists, 205, 215-10 
—comparison, 193, 457 
—subjects, 200, 252 

See also Cave Art; Primitive Man 
Hunter’s calendar, basis, 298 
Hunting, In Assyria, 064-69 
—Egyptian, with cat, 710 

— —Cmoaroca II, 2300 
—•—costume, 545, 551 

-pre*dynastio, 483, 484, 485 


Hunting— cont. 

—eland, Bushman painting, plate 203 
—in Heroic Age, 847 
—Hlttltc. 726 
—lions Tutankhamen, 699 
—Minnun, 7<88 
—by Moguls, 3782 
—prehistoric, plate, 201-02 
—primitive methods, 188 , 27G-83 
Huntingdon, Selina. Countcs3 of, 421G 
Hunyadi, Janos, 3154-56 

-Belgrade defended, 3139, 3136 

-rustle, 3154 

-at Ko-sovo, 3124 

-regent-, 3140 

-Turkish wars, 3124. 3155 

Hunyor, Magyar chief, 3148 
Hnn-yu, ancestor of Huns, 443 
Hu-peh, cultivation in, 445 
Hurdy-gurdy, medieval, 2964 
Hurst, Sir Cecil, and League of Nations, 
4910 

Hurgtmonceux Castle, 3435 
Husain, son of Khalil Ali, 2351 
Husain Shah, king of Bengal, 3177 
Husbandry, in Med. Europe, 3078 
Huskisson, William, death, 135G, 4157 

-as financier, 4475 

Huss, John, condemnation, 3130 

-doctrines, 3070, 3136 

-importance, .3160 

-Luther influenced, 3077 

-martyrdom, 3070 

-as national hero, 3077 

-reforms, 3077 

-representation, 3075, 3076 

-works, 3076-77 

-and Wycliffe, 3070-77, 3130 

Hussites, 3100-61 
—warn of, 3077, 3137 
Hut, of grass, Nigerian, 234 
—negro, in Punt, 682 
—neolithic, in Italy, 612 

-Danubian parallels, DOS 

—Sumerian, 513 

Hutcheson, Francis, philosophy, 4051 
Hutchinson, Lucy, portrait, 3709 

-on Puritanism, 3708 

Hutten, Ulrich von, 3311, 3335 
Huvakshatara : Median king, 1137 
Huxham, John, and disease, 5043, 5044 
Huxley, Aldoiis, poet, 5010 
Huxley, T. H., automaton theory, 4531 

-on consciousness, 4531 

-and evolution, 4530 

-and philosophy, 4522 

-portrait, 4522 

-on progress, 50S7 

-writings, 4551 

Huy, vizier to Tutankhamen, 681 
Hwang-ho ami Chinese civilization, 442 
Hyaena, in Britain, 110, 136 
—Miocene, 134 

Hyaenodont, reconstruction, 128 
l Hydaspes, battle of, 1408, 1444 
Hyderabad, 3798 
—cist-gravc at, 452 
Hyder Ali: see Haider All 
Hydra, slain by Heracles, 773 
Hydraulics, Roman knowledge, 2044 
Hydrometer, re-lnvcnt-ion, 36 
Hydrosphere, 79 

Hydrostatics, of Archimedes, 2067, 2069 
Hygieia, gorldesa of health, 1370 
Hygiene, medieval, 3114 
—modern, 3117, 5054-57 
—naval and military reforms, 5047 
Hyksos (shepherd kings), expulsion, 435, 
1UU5, 1007 

—in Nile Delta, 428, 434 
—identified with Israelites, 435 
—introduced horse into Egypt, 435, 
486, 683 

—Josephus theory, 814 
8 Hylleis, Dorian tribe, 983 

Hyllestad, church carvings, 2517 
Hyllus, son of Heracles, 983 
Hymans, Paul, and League of Nations, 
n 4926 

Hymnology, Byzantine, 2631 
—Wesleyan, 4207 
Hypatia, death.2206, 2334 
Hyperboreans, Herodotus story, 1532 
Hyphasis, Alexander at, 1408,1445 
Hypocaust, system of heating, 2/5? 


Hypostyle Hall, Karnak, 705, 715 

-reconstruction, 692 

-Rnmesseum, 696 

Hyrcania, 1989-90 
Hyrcanus I, Jewish ruler, 1955 
Hyrcanus II. John, 1955 
—Pmnpey’s support, 1778 
Hyataspes, father of Darius, 10^ 
Hysteria, after Black Death, 311). 


Ialygus, Alaksandm, prince, 730 
—Minoan settlement founded, 785 
—seal of Amenhotop III, 7S5 
Iaua, tribute of, 827 
Ibanez, Colonel, governing Chile, 4332 
Ibans, Borneo, ritual, 349 
— 1 superstitions, 349, 351 
Iberian Peninsula, ancient geography, 
1579 

-Modem sway in, 2409-10 

-Romanisation of, 1710 

-Saracen conquest, 2346 

Iberians, in Spain, 3267 
Iberus> River (Ebro), 1570-S0 
Ibex, drawings, Akhetaton, 6S6 
—in prodynastic Egypt, 486 
—on Stone Age lamp, 256 
i Ibis, divine (Thoth), 641 
—Egyptian painting, plate f.p. 552 
Ibn Bajja : see Avcmpace 
Ibn Batuta on Chinese shipping, 3514 

-on Zaitori, 2009, 3510 

Ibn Firnas, inventions, 3291 

Ibn Jubalr, account of Palermo, 2701 

-geographical works, 3290 

Ibn Khaldun, onalyle in literature, 3290 
Ibn Tufayl, Moorish philosopher, 3292 
Ibn Zaidun of Cordova, 321)0 
Ibrahim, hon of Meliemct Ali, 4271 
—Sultan of Turkey, 3602 
Ibrahim ibn Inal, gov. of Hnrnadim,2782 
Ibrahim Shah, defeat at Paufpat, 
3107, 3176 

Ice Age, 45, 110, plate /.J>. 220 

— —effects of ice retreat, 216, 220 
-in Great Britain, 135 

-loess from, 193 

— —modern conditions compared, 192 

— —in Scandinavia and Baltic, 2214 

— —to-day in Switzerland, 18(1 
Iceland, colonisation of, 2525, 2526 
—sagas Of, 440 

Icelandic, archaic character, 327 
Icsni, revolt against Romans, 1857 
Ichthyosaurs, 127, 130 
Iconium .* see Konia 
Iconoclasm, 2358, 2025-20 
—Gregory II against, 2359 
—iconoclasts defacing image, 2358 
—Leo Ill’s edict. 2358, 2466, 2025 
—Nicaca Council restores Image wor¬ 
ship, 2413 

—Papacy freed from Constantinople 
through, 2480 

Icons, in Orthodox Church, origin, 2G25 
Ida, Dardanians from, 801 
—mines, Troy’s access to, 854, 850 
Idaho, admitted to Union, 4507 
Idalium, inscription on bronze, 1066 
Idealism, and modem science, 5011 
Ideals, and their meaning, 1184 
Ideas, Platonic doctrine, 1400, 1479 
Ideograph, significance of the, 298 
Idolatry, Jewish opposition to, 2173 
—Moslem prohibition, 3177 
Idomeneus, Achaean chiof, 789 
Idrisi, geographical work, 3290 
—patronage of Roger n, 2541, 2703 
Idumaea: see Edom 
leyasu, founded Tolcugawn shogun ate, 
4412 , . „ 

Ignatius, patriarch, deposed by Bmp. 
Michael, 2425 

Igor, Prince (941), Constantinople 
attacked, 2036 

Ikh, in Egyptian religion, 043 
Ilak, title of Katakhanid kings, 2779 
Iliad, of Homer, 1337 
—on Greek vases, 15, 998, 1041,1270 
—historical value, 835-51 
—Pope’s translation, 1339 
See also Homer 
ninm, bishopric of, 867 



Iliunna 


Inge, Dean 


Iliunua, allies of Hifclitcs, HUH 
Italian, Mongol emphe, ‘2822, 2833 
—i)iu|), 2819 

IUaliun, Civtmi pottery horn, 601 
—Middle Kingdom jewelry, 554 
-papyri found at, DU 
—plan of, 550 
Illincs : see J3rilri 

Ilhiminatiou (Aufklartmg), German 
movement, 3U47 

Illyria, Alexander the Gl. In, 110(1,1107 
—Romans mippresH pirncy, L5HI, 1074 
Illyrians, application of name, 0L7 
—culture of, 918-10 
—disappearance of, 2478 
—ili'Htf to use iron in Km ope, 1)17 
—invasion of Balkans, 015 
—invasions of Greece, OHS 
Imago worship, forliidden in early 
Church, 2323-21, 31)12 
See also tconoelusiii 
Imgiff, copper i oilef, 512 
—liun-hoadcd eagle. 535 
Imhotep, first re corned physician, 5030 
Immigration, crises in early ulvlll/at Ions, 
438-41 

—restriction of, T/.8.A., 300 
-to U.H.A., 4500 
Immortality, UhineBC belief, 2104 
—Kgynl.mil belief, 3, 2080 
—Neolithic belief in. (UH 
—finest of Gilgumesh for, 580 
Inununity, .ronnev the heiuld, 5040 
Impeachment, method, 3000 
Imperial Conference, constitution, 402*1 

— —10LI, 4021, ms 

— —1022, and equality of stains, 4014 
Imperial Diet, history, 3077 
Imperialism, ancient Ciceoe. 1387-88 

-Oriental. 1387, 1388 
—Athenian, 1545 

—Bril tab, Elizabethan origin, 3551 
—commercial amt religious motives, 
10th ceut, 410 

—nn econnmie development, 305, 413 
—modern, 2252 
—Roman, 18(12-78, 2251 
—terms of success, 1400 
Imperial Legates, under Charlemagne, 
2431 

Imporium, original inclining, 307 
Imports, British, control during Great 
War, 405)1 

Impressionists, last of romanticist s, 5022 
Imprisonment, under Louis XCV, 3843 
-in Middle Ages, 3455 
—itussla, Bolshevik, 4001 
Innyatullah, at Afghan Court, 4899 
Inoa Architecture. 3379-83, 3387, 3388 
Inca Empire, civilization and history, 
3306-00, 3378-88 

——conquest l>y Bizarre, 8305, 3388 

--establishment, 2501, 3378 

--pro-Inca culture, 2501, 2.7 90-99 

——Quito, cupfcuio, 4333 
Incense, Egypt imports from Flint, 
363, 5112, 070 
IncenBo-bowl, Ming, 3623 
Inoomo, average, post-war, 5007 
Incroyables, costume, 4 till 
Indefatigable, at Jutland, 4849 

Independence, in colonial America, 40LO 
Independence, Declaration of, 3000 

-Franklin and, 4018 

Independent Labour Party, founded 
1803, 301, 4987 

Indeterminacy, Kddington and, 5004 , 
0008 

-objections to theory, 5011 
India, Alexander In, 1408,1443 

--invasion by, 1488 

—after Alexander's death, map, 1682 
-Aryan hivadcTs, 237, 347, 357. 439, 
447, map, 419, 1201 

-political development, 2393 

--religion,1(038, 1201, 2303 

—Asoka’s empire, 1587-88 
—Brahmanism, 2392-2407 
—Buddhism in, 1264-19, 2400 

--Greek art in, 1495-1501 

—caste system of, 237-38, 453 

— —origin, 1202-03, 2802-2407 

—Gliandragupta, dynasty and empire, 
1415, 1490, 1687, 2128, 2396 : see 
also Gup baa below 


India— rant. 

—mins, imneli-iiiiiiked, /105 
—commerce, medieval, 2iW!i 10 

-with Flanders, 200(1 

—cultures, clash ol, 411 
—Darius, ill time of, 40L, 1000 
famines, 3172, 4471, 4472 
—Gimimvid, ride, 2750, 2780 
—golden ago: see mala Moslem 
Empires, below 

—Graeco-Bactnan principalities, I WO¬ 
OS, L70I 

—Greece, early inlhuwo on, 1509 
—Ureclc coins, 1491, 1191 

-culture in, 1191-1501, map, 1190 

—Guptas, dynasty, 2200, 2271, 2300 : 
sen also Anoka; Glmndmgupln 

-religion under, 2401, 2102 

— Hinduism, 2392-2107 
—1J nn invasion, 2200 
-Java,Nearly communications,';?/0.7 h 9?' 
—Kuslmiw, dominion, HH)1, 2128, 221)0 

-Greek enlLure under, 1109, 1501 

—Macedonians expelled, 1115 
—Alngftdlia kingdom, 1587, 2200: see. 

aha Mauryn below 
—MamUia power, 3703, 3778, 3793 
-fall, 3707 

—-Mftiirya kingdom, 1411-15, 1480-01 

-culture, 1405 

—Menander's rule, 1401 
—Mogul umpire, 3704-99 
—monastldHin, 2280 
-■-Mongol invasion, 3172 

— Moslem empires, 2833, 3101-80 

-founding, 2750, 2001 -03, 3107 

--power, Aral contact, 2350 

-IiistoiIans, 3170 

—overland route to, Tudor expedi¬ 
tions, 3571 

— peasants, cm ly conditions, 3171] 
--pre-Aryan, 450 

—primeval forest (map), 130 

-rocks, 84 

—race distribution in, 232 
—Rajput: see Rajputs 
-Homan coins, 1192 

-commerce, 1402, 1087-88, 2135 

-symbol, 1987 

-trade routes, map, f.p, 1902 

—.Sumerians in, 450-1, 5(2 
—Tamerlane's invasion, 3123, 3175 
—villages, niimbor of, 237 
—White Hun invasion, 2271 
—women in, 378 
India Aot, passed by Pitt, 3900 
India, Modern, British and French at 
war In, 3880 

--British, beginnings, 3001 

—rule In, 411, 44D0-71, 4028 

— — cotton goods from, 4317 
-(lyarohy in, 4901 

-E. India Company, 4143-15, 4591 

--efforts foi democracy, 5080 

-in Great War, troops, 4040 

-joins League of Nations, 4890 

-Morloy-Minlo scheme, 1474, 4579 

-Napoleon sends expedition, 4187 

-Porlugurso elliptic in, 411 

-post-war developments, 4042 

-Rolf-goverument, 4013 

-under Western rule, 4143-74 

-Xavier, Francis, In, 3002 

Indian Architecture, Amble Influence, 
3177 

-Buddhist, 1207, 1211-75, 1218-19 

-Hindu, 2<W0 

-Gracco-Buddliist, 1500 

-Hindu, 2392, 2102-00 , 3170 

-—'Greek contrast, 1202 

-—and Moslem blend, 3178-80 

-Mogul, 3370-71 , 3375 , 3785-90 

-Moslem, 3106-7l t 3177-Si) 

Indian Army, in Mesopotamia, 4763 
Indian Art, on Chinese soil, 2519 

-Greek influence, 1495, 1490-1501 

-Hindu, 2395 

-Mogul, 3764-99 

—• —Maslom, 3177 
Indian Civil Service, formation, 4107 
Indian Corn: see. Maize 
Indian Mutiny, causes and conduct, 
4402-05 

-ends Mogul Empire, 3799 

Indian National Congress, 4473, 4474 


Indian Ocean, nucicid, pmil ImIIic, m 

— -format lull, 199 

-navigation, undent, 1 109. ills') 

-struggle for power in, 3510 

Indians, Egyptian port mil- heads. 5th 
cent, h.o., j5 

Indian Sculpture, Buddhist, Ulu 
—Gandlmm school, 1191-00 
--Hindu, 2198, 2100 

— —influence on (.'hlncsc, 

India Offloo, foundation, 1107 

Indiooploustes, themy ol unlvciho, V) 
Individualism, Luther's (caching, .{,i.V? 
—medieval, assert ion of, 3215 
—Reformation's allirmatioii ot, 3351- 
55 

—llmiiilssanee chnnict eristic, 3i)79 
Indo-Aryan, Afiidl, 221 

— eonquesl ot India, 237, UH-150 

— liiimlgintiim date, 452 
—I\t( hull, 221 

—typically blonde, *1 Hi 
See, also Aryan Race 
Indo-European languages, 800-8 

— •—Greece, Intioduetlim, 985 

-Latin iilflultleH, 1879 

Indo-European raoes, religion, 1128 
Indo-Germ ante and Fiimo-Ugrle, 327 

— Latin anil Greek relationship, 327 
—numeral system, 328, 329 

— range, maps, 321-5 
—Hcinil ie relal louship, 327 
Indo-Gormnnio peoples, ldigion, 1305 
Indonosia, llre-iimkmg method In, 2 H(> 
Indo-Soylhiau king, ilguri', 1 lot, 
Iuilo-Sumerian euliuie, 150 /, 512 
Indra, ludhin god, (155 
—on BoglMZ-iveul tal)l(»ls, 807 (IH 
—uoishlpped by Mltnnni, 593 
Indulgence, Declaration of, Louise do 
Qin'mitifiilio and, 4003 
Indulgences, IFollioin ciirinitmc. 3,150 
—Luther's denimdnlIon, 3302, 3319 
—scale for sales, 3351 
Indus, Alexander's bridge, N13 

-expedition, HOI) 

Industrial Ago, appeal mice, 1539 
Industrialism, 4311-01 
—oiroet, on Victorian lUemtuie, |5H 
—In lHlli cenlury Kiiglaml, 4220 
—and tiio middle classes, 4120 
—Hllli century giowtii, 5004 
—posl.-wur elmos, 4873 
—fu Russia, 44 LI 
—trade unions and, 4IKV7 

— IJ.H.A., iraiisl’ammUiin, 4187 
Industrial Revolution, 4109, 4311 01 
-beginnings, 3003 

-In Franco, 4110 

— - -and 311)0111’ unrest, 428(5 

-Methodism and, 4202 

-In New England, 4487 

-in Southern states, 4497 

-and Trade Unionism, 4098 

Industrial Workers of fcho World, 4518 

-origin, 4504, 4509 

Industry, French, under Gonvenllon. 

4135 

-imvllevoluMon, U17 

--realrhdions on, 4120 

-Revolutionary, 1139 

—German expansion, 3079 

—infant, theory of, -11 82 

—medieval, 2917, 3-133 

—in Roman Gaul, 2130 

—Russia, ruin, Bolshevik, 4998 

—women in, 308, 381 

Inc, king of W. Saxons, 2453, 2192 

Infanticide,Frisians, S(h century, 3911 

—In Greece, 371 

—Icelanders, 11th con I wry, 3011 

—India, 4156 

—medieval compromise, 3014 
—prohibition by Maiimmd, 2377 
Infantry : see Army ; Hold tew 
Infoctious Diseases, micro-organisms 
cause, SILO 

—notiileation, 18th cent. Hysleni, 
6041 

-lOtli and 17th coni, teaching, 111 ID 

Influenza, cause unknown, 3111) 
—infeel Ion course, 3L01 
—outbreak of 1018, 3110 
Inge, Dean, on progress, 5000 
—on spiritual Roman Empire, 107 
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Ingeborg 


Isnard 


Ingeborg of Denmark, 2740, 2747 
Ingres, J. A. D, influenced by J. L. 
David, 4315 

Inheritance, English law, 2103 

—Roman law of, 2103 

Initiation ceremonies, Australian, 210 

Ink, Roman, 2100 

Inkerman, battle of, 4374 

Inlay work, Gothic, 2222 

-Persian 2317, 2318 

-Saracenic, 2541 

Innocent I, pope, 2484, 2774 
Innocent H, pope. 2774 
—erohsbow stipulations, 2930 
—opposition to Anacletus, 2650 
Innocent III, pope, 2740 
—conflict with John, 2747 
—guardian of Frederick II, 2770 
—power over Empire, 2838 
—reforms, 2284, 2749 
—.supremacy claimed, 274G, 3023 
Innocent IV, pope, eouillcts with 
Frederick 11, 2825 
—intercom sc with Mongols, 2847 
—si niggles against Empire, 2841 
Innocent VIII pope, accession, 3351 
Innocent X, pope, anrl Peace of 
Westphalia, 3634 
Inns, medieval, 3448, 3451 
—social centre, Gcimany, 3072 
Inns of Court, schools ut International 
Law, 3076 

Inoculation, Jenncrand, 5049 
Inquisition, free thought repressed, 
3010, 8018 
—in England, 3065 
—Knights Templars before, 3065 
—m Mexico, 4003 
—unpopularity with orthodox, 3027 
Insanity, 10th cent, treatment. 4408, 
4JOO 

Inscriptions, Augustan, 1872 
—Chinese, earliest known, 445 
—Etruscan, out Meat known, 1155 
— Latin, earliest known, 1596, 2599 
—Moabite Stone, 1079 
'-oldest, alphabetic, 1078 
—Pruenuste. 1599, 1880 
—Rosetta stone, 1086 
—Sinai, alphabet origin, 1077 
Insects, oldest remains, Silurian, 98 
InsubreB, submission to Rome, 1608 
Insurance, concentration in, 5000 
—ship, beginning, 1558 
Insurance Act, trade unions and, 4081 
Intaglios, Roman, 1913, 1038 
Intet, Egyptian dynasty, 427 
Intef, King, llllet, 558 
Intelligence, modem standards, 5078 
Intenilant, under Louis XIV, 3341' 
Intercisa, Pass of : sea Furlo 
Intercolonial Railway, in Canada, 4007 
Interferometer, at Mfc. Wilson, 59 
Intcrglaoia! Period, plato f,p. 220 
Sec also Ice Age 

Interim, The (16th cent.), consequences, 
3310 

International Assn, of Working Men : 

see First International 
Inventions, modern, anticipated by 
Egyptians and Romans, 30 
Investiture Question, 2048, 2055, 2975 

-solutions of, 2655 

Invincible, at Jutland, 4851 

Ion, by Euripides, 1355 
Iona, cathedral church, 2077 
—chapel of S. Oran, 2077 
■—Easter controversy, 2683 
—monastriy and nunnery, 2670, 2077 
Ionia, colonisation of, 883 
- -curly settlement, 091, 1047 
—under Persian rule, 1064, 1090, 1091 
—revolt ngninsj Athens, 1244 

-against Persia, 1095 

-- Sparta’h betrayal, 1245, 1246 
—Hirugglo for independence, 1229 
Ionian civilization, 1000-01, 1004, 

1040-17, 1468, 1470 
Sec also Greece 

Ionian Isles, acquired by Franco, 4183 
Ionian Migrations, 984, 1003 
lomans, 991, 1047, 1305 
—notorious for piracy, 3802 
—religion 991 

—scientific knowledge, 1408 


Ip (the Scorpion), king of Egypt, 420 
—ceremonial mace, ivd, 497 
—Menes identified with, 423 
Iphicrates, Athenian soldier, 1248 
Iphigeneia, Pompeian ptg., 1938 
Ipsus, battle of, Antigonus slain, 1413 
—victory of Selcucus at, 1489 
Ipuwer, admonitions of, 654 
Iqnitos, Peruvian poet, 4333 
Irak, British mandate, 4611 
—Feisal king of, 4042 
—fertility of valleys, 507 
—frontier, League of Nations and, 4929 
Iran, Alexander in, 1443 
—religion of, 638 
Iranian Architecture, 1134-39 
-characteristic columns, 1148 

— —supreme achievements, 1138 
Iranian Art, 1140-12 

-in China, 2309-10 

See also Persia 
Iranians, distribution, 1127 
—Elumitr ulrugglcs with, 882 
—-in Media, 677 
—leligion, 1128. 2307 
Irauic, old Greek afiinities with, 326 
Ireland, annexation by Ih-my II, 2740 
—brogues, undent, 20 SO 
—Celtic culture introduced, 1621 

--place-names, map. 302 

—ChalroIUhio era in, 634 
—Christianity, early, in, 2271, 2075-89 
—coal swept away, 104 
—the ciannoga, 032 
—Cromwell's dealings with, 3731 
—double-spouted vessel from, 598 
—eastern limit of Gaelic, 302 
—effect of French Revolution, 4156 
—famine and plague (683), 3104 
—Hint implements from, 272, 273 
—gold in during Bronze Age, 1995 
—gun running (1014), 4580 
—Hanseatic League and, 3060 
—Iron Age in, 1521 
—James 1[ in, 3747 
—John's surrender to Papacy, 30G3 
—language question in, 330 : see also 
Irish Language 

—learning hi 5th-7th cent, 2679, 2083 

--influence at St. Gall, 2687 

--medieval contribution, 2688 

—long-headed caily type, 214 
—medieval history, 2074-2089 
—microdiacritic race in, 309 
—migration, 18th century, 4360 
—Napoleon’s plans for conquest, 4184 
—neolithic flints, 273 

-links with SpnJn, 014 

—Normans in, 2615 
—Norsemen in, 2525 
—Norwegian place-names (map), 302 
—at outbreak of Great War, 4586 
—potato famine, economic results, 791 
—Saxon place-names (map), 302 
—separatist policy analysed, 310 
—under Sinn Fein, 4899, 4900 
—Strabo on climate, 2076 
—tribes, early, 1854 
—union with Great Britain, 4109, 4110 
—Vikings (Norsemen) in, 2521, 2525 
—Wesley in, 4200 
—Young Ireland party, 4365 
Irenaeus, bp. of Lyons, 1998, 2483 
Irene, empress, 2413, 2414 

— son Constantine VI blinded by, 2624 
Irene Ducas, monastery founded by 

2628 

Irish, in colonial America, 4009 
—early pilgrims, 2087 
—8th-century dress, 2684 
—immigration, U.S.A., 4501 
—in service of Gustnvus Adolplius, 

3043 

•Intel mingle with Norse, 2525 

-pastoral staff of 11 th-century, 26SO 
Irish Free State, formation, 4900 

-- —given Dominion status, 4044 

Irish Language, 1507, 1500 

-in early learning, 2676 

-preservation, 330, 2675 

Irish Literature, Georgian, 5019 

-illustrating Celtic customs, 1515 

-Latin, early, 2075 

-native Gaelic, 2075 , 

-poetry, 2681 
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Iron, development of industry, 4342 
—distribution, 78, 103-9 
—Egypt, introduction into, 804, 022 

-under Middle Kingdom, 554 

-rare in Old Kingdom, 554 

-for weapons, 082 

—fall in English exports (1921), 4910 
—formation, 107,10S 
—Hittite exports, 022 
—industry, economic change, 4G85 

-in Great Britain, 4634 

—influence on civilization, 804 
—in Heroic Age, 840, 922 
—mechanical engineering and, 4358 
—and steel industry, TJ.8.A., 4487 
—old Sussex industry, 4342 
—weapons used by Dorians, G77,1032 
Iron Age, 923-43, 1510-20, 1524 

-brooches in Greece, 987 

-dawn in Europe, 921 

-Glastonbury Jake village, 032 

-in Greece, 792, 987, 1032 

-grometric pottery, 995 

• -seamanship in, 1034 

-settlements, 1034 

Iron Duke, 4831 

Iron Gates, defile of, 2040 

-Trajan at,, 1967 

Ironside, origin of name, 372S 
Iroquois, Champlain's battle, 4015 
—long house, 289 
Irrigation, in Argentina, 4328 
—in Babylonia, 581 
—in Egypt, ancient, 42S, 429, 480, 
488, 540 

—in India, 4457, 4472 
—in Mesopotamia, 220, 525 
—Moorish, in Spain, 3284 
—in U.S.A., 4505 

Irving, J, S., designed Golden Arrow, 
5064 

Irving, Washington, 4313 
Irwell, aqueduct over, 4345 
Isaac Angelus, emperor, 2742, 2749 
Isaac Comnenus, emperor, 2514,2814 
Isabel, Brazilian princess, 4330 
Isabel, of Bavaria, queen of France, 
3127-29 

-enters Paris, 3127 

Isabella, infanta of Spain, 4270 
Isabella, wife of King John, tomb, 2743 
Isabella, queen of Castile, 3144 
—patron of Columbus, 3532 

See also Feidinand of Aragon 
Isabella, queen of Spain, flight, 4382 
Isabey, J. B., Congress of Vienna, 4107 
— Eugene de Beauharnais, 4099 
—Napoleon in factory, 4152 
Isaiah, political importance, 829 
Isaiah, Book of, 1947 
Isandhlwana, battle of, 4020 
Isaurian Dynasty, 2617 
Ishakku, Mesopotamian governor, 525 
Ishmael, in Mahomcdanism, 2309 
Ishtar, Babylonian goddess, G43, 823 
—figures of, 584 
■and GUgamesh, 570, 586-87 
magic girdle, 300 
—temple prostitutes, 580 
Ishtar Gate, Babylon, 949, 950-2, plates 
953 and 956, 957 
Isidore, early traveller, 1990 
Isidore of Miletus, architect, 2640 
Isin-Larsa Period, house at Ur, 519 

-street, Ur, 533 

Isis, 2087-S9, 2180 
—discovered Ra\ name, 650 
—figures, 045, 2089 
—Greek worship, 2087 
—with Osiris, 646 
-procession in honour of, 2090 
—Roman worship, 1753, 20 88-89 
—service at a sanctuary, 2091 
—statue in Rome, 2088 
Iskra, Bolshevik paper, 4950 
Islam, meaning of word, 2303 
•influence of Judaism on, 812 
Sea also Mahomedanism 
Islands, artificial, for pile dwellings, 632 
Islands of the Blest, Chinese, 2104 
Islesmen: see Keftiu 
Ismail el-Safl, founded Safld dyn, 3481 
Ismail Pasha, khedive,, 4557 
Ismailis, in Persia, 2789 
lanard, speech on liberty, 4171 
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Isocrates 


Isocrates, (heck orator, 1301 
—banking arrangement, 1053 
Isolation, Haygaith and, GO 15 
—and race development, 305-08 
Isomerism, Pasteur anil, 6051 
Isouzo, battled of, 4700 
—Austrians healing hill, 1701 
Ispahan, pyramid ol skulls, 3121 
Isparta, probably Astnrpa, 735 
Israel, 435, 809-61, 1047 

— extermination, 880 

—return hom Exile, 1943 

— tragedy, 440 

—world mission, 1047 

Seealso Jerusalem; .Iowa; Judaism 
Issackar, territory of tube, 813 
Issus, Battle of, 1407, 1138 

-cavalry charge, 11,16-37 

Isthmian Games, Institution, 1318 
Istria, city foundation, 105-8 
Isuwa, devastated, 732 
Ilngaki, Japanese reformer, 11L8 
Italian Architecture, Uothlo talluro, 
2803 

-Milan cathedral, 3210 

-under Guelph and Ghlbolllno, 

2761-57, 2700-63 

-• —medieval, 2766, 2777, 3107, 320S . 
3211-12, 3215 

— —Renaissance; see Renaissance 

See also Sicily; Venice 
Italian Art, medieval, Romo, 2777 

-pre-Renalssancc, 3202-20 

See also Painting ; Renaissance ; 
Venetian Ail ; and under the 
names of painters, e.g. (Jinllo; 
PJriturlculilo; ttodomu; Titian, 
etc. 

Italian Language, Latin origin, 224L 
Italian Litoiaturo, ltenalssmice, 3223 

— —Sicilian influence, 2701 
Italic Typo, origin, 3180 
Ilnlious, Siliiis : see Sillus 

Italy, Ancient, EtruscanB in, 708, 1105, 
1110-75 

-Gauls In, 1252, 1002 

-Goths In, 405, 2231 

-Greek dominance attacked, 1410 

-homesteads In, 1731, 1730 

-languages, 1880 

-Ostrogoths in, 2200 

-prehistoric lake dwellers In, 1153 

-Ncollthlo Ago, 612 

-Palaeolithic Age, 612 

-races in, 220, 308, 1590 

— —Roman: see Home 

-Syracusan possessions, 1250 

-tribal organizations, 1011 

See also AriioaUll; Benacci; Bronze 
Age; Etruscan; UlyriauB; 
LaUum; Yillanova 
Italy, Medloval, 2003, 2751-05 

--Byzantine influence, 2751,2001-02 

-city states, 2751, 2758, 3201-22 

-'government, 2730, 3211-14 

-power, 2015 

-wars, 2750, 2010, 3040 

See also Floiciice; Milan; etc. 

-'Communes in, 2758-50. 2705, 3000 

-onmdos and, 2800, 2811, 2807 

-disunion in, 2700, 3000 

-and Prance (10th cent.), 3208,3300 

-Frankish rule, 2751 

-Frederick I'e invasion, 2737 

-German kings in, 2504-05 

-Guelph and Ghlbolllno, 2751-05 

-guilds In, 2753 

— —Holy Roman Empire and, 2751-59 

2830, 3202 

-Lombards in, 2409, 2002, 2751 

-monasteries dissolved, 2280 

— —muBic In, 2008-09 

-Normans In, 2605, 2091-03 

-prosperity in, 2808 

•-races in, 2752 

-rollgious reform in, 3248 

-Renaissance nnd, 3221-52,3318-44 

-SaracciiB in, 2424 

-In 10th cent., 3208-3302 

-universities In, 3234 

Italy, Modern, Austrian tyranny, 4274 

-classicism in, 4034 

-colonial ambitions, 413 

-and England (10t,h cent.) 3550 

-(20th cent.), 4577 


Italy, Modern— eonL. 

-Fascism in, 4800 

-and Great War, Austrian counter* 

oirensivo, 4701 

---enhance. 4750 

-gains, 4877 

— -soldiers on march 476.5 

-Mussolini's dictatorship, 5079 

-Napoleon in, 4003, 4180 

-nationality developed, 3015 

-In nineteenth cent., 4204 

— —-northern, in 1803, map, d080 

-population problems, 5081 

-post-war strikes, 5070 

- 1 evolution in, 4307 

-romanticism in, 13L2 

-socialism In, 4088 

-and Tripoli, 4581) 

-and Tunis, 4550 

-Turk tail war, 4580 

-uniilcation, 413, 4558 

-and Yugo-Slavla, 4882 

See also Homo ami separate cities 
Ithoba’al,s. of Ahimm of Byblus, 1078 
Ithome, fortress, 1231 
Itht-Toui, Egypt, 427 
Itinoraria, Roman, 2241 
Ito, Prince, dill), 4420 

-mission to Europe, 4410 

Ituri. Belgian Congo, 337 
Itzamnn, Maya god, 2586 
—priest before, 2601 
Itzcoatl, Aztec ruler, 3303 
Iuan, chariot of, 682 
—furniture Irom tomb, 701, 710 
Ivan I, of Russia, 3888 
Ivan III (the Great), 3142, 3017 
—conquers Novgoiod, 30(U 
—portrait, 3.919 

Ivan IV (the Terrible), 3480 -82, 3021 
—cavalry of, 3923 

—correspondence with Kurbsky, 3020 
—and England, 3021 
—in Jonklimou’s map, 3573 
—Kazan captured, 2851) 

—Moscow cathedral built, 3025 
—portrait, 3482 
—and Russian Church, 3026 
Ivory, in Crete, 598 
—In Egypt, 401 
—staining in Heroic Age, 814 
—as tributo to Shalmaneser, 880 
Ivory carving, Byzantine, 2200, 2257, 
22G4, 2208, 2501, 2618, 2020, 2621, 
2630-40 

— —Oarolinglan, 2438 
--From Cyprus, 1028 

-Egyptian, 31). 403, 494, 407 

-Eskimo, 2560 

-German, 2045 

-Greek, from Ephesus, 1001 

-Magdalcnlan, 248 

-Moorish casket, 3287 

—Phoenician, 1007, 1008 , 1020 
—Spartan, 901), 1000 
Ivory King, Egyptian atatuotto, 491 
Ivriz, rock carving from, 718 
Ivry, Battle of, 3177 
Iwakura, Prince, 4416 
Iyoyagu, Japanese shogun, 3603, 3604 
—and foreign travel, 4411 


Jabir, Spanish Moor, 3270, 3272 
Jachin, temple pillar, 811) 

Jack, armour, 2939, 2040 
Jackal, divine (Anubis), 041 
Jackman, Charles, seeks N,E. passage, 
3570 

Jackaon, Andrew, at New Orleans, 
4112 

Jacob, at Bethel, 021 
—Hyksoa name, 436 
Jacob Bnradaeus, and Jacobite Church, 
2342 

Jacobi, F. H„ critic of Kant, 4071 
Jacobin Club, 4142 

-founded by Robespierre, 4176 

Jacobins, 4087, 4275 
—and Enghlen’s murder, 4187 
—English dread of, 4200 
—Gorman satire, 4087 
—Lafayette and, 4162 
—Napoleon and, 4179 


Japanese Civilization 


Jacobite Church, 2312 
Jacobites, rising of 1716. 3870 

-of 1745, 3870, 3891 

Jacob, William, on Prussian peasantry, 
5071 

Jacquard, J. M., loom of, 4130, 4437 
Jacquorio (1358), 3001, 3001) 

—causes, 3001 

Jadoite, Maya use, 2585, 258!) 

Jaen, captured fium Saracens, 2827 
Jngellon, of Lithuania (1380), 3003 
Jainism, asceticism in, 1200 
—and Buddhism, 1200 
Jalal ud-Din Khilji, 2833 

— -Cambio in Delhi, 3172 

Jnlapur, probable origin, 1420 
Jamaioa, 4030 

—Biltlsh capture, 3003, 3811 
—Massachusetts aids, 4021 

— -slave emancipation in, 4030 
—yellow lever, 3110 
James, Virginian rlvcL, 4000 
James I, of Aragon (1213-70), 2827 
James II, of Aragon (1285), 2831 
James I, of Great Britain, 35S0 

—Oolco opposes, 3053, 3000 
“death, 3502 

—In House of LordH, 3656 
■and nonconformity, 3718 
•Parliament ami, 3050, 3003, 3071 
ami piracy, 3805 
receiving son from Spain, 371 9 
and Thirty Yearn' War, 3502 
True haw of Free Monarchy, 3000 
--Van Somer’N portrait, 3720 
—and wllohenilt plot, 3259 
Jamos II, of Great Britain, 3745 
-follow of Royal Hooleby, 3826 
-Hight. to Franco, 37 to 
—and piracy, 3810 
James Edward, Iho old pretender, 3715 
Jameson, Dr. L. 8., premier of Gape 
Polony, 4022 

-raid on Johannesburg, 4021 

Jnmnia, law school at, 1001 
Jamui Khatun, w. of ICubtal, 2858 
Jnnina, fall (1013), 4582, 4581 
Janissaries, suppression, 4271 
Jimkau, battle of, 3053 
Jansen, Cornelius, bishop, 3866 

-at Port Royal, 3807 

Jansen, Cornelius (painter), portrait oi 
Harvey, 382!) 

Jansenism, In Franco, 3800-00. 4201) 

—Port Royal centre, 3800-67 
Jannaeus, Alexander, rolgn, 1055 
January, dedicated to Janus, 1741) 
Janus, coin representing, 1737 
—tomplo, 1848-44 
—worship, 1735, 1737, 1748 
Japan, 2370-01, 4411-24 
—British lnllucncc, 4421 
■recognition, 4600 

-treaty (1894), 4428 

—China, raids on, 3524 

-treaty with (1922), 488J 

—democrat l c, fail lire, 6080 
—expansion (10th cent.), 3182 
—ami Great Wav, joins Allies, 4751 

— — --, peace treaty, 4871 

—undor Ilidcyoshl, 3001 
—isolation of, 4270 

—JCublai Khan and, 2833 
law reform (1882), 4419 
—literature, 4421 
—medloval, 2980 
—modem, 4411-24 
—opening of, 4304 

-science and war in, 4786 

—was torn! m I. ion, 4 605 
monasteries in, 2280 
—prehistoric, 2380-89 
—tatlooing in. 297 
—temple paintings, J 502 
—U.S.A., treaty with, 4520 
Japanese, Alntis ami, 2379-81 
—Chinese intermixture, 300 
—Francis Xavier on, 8002 
—In Peru, 4331 

—racial characteristics, 231, 30.8 

•-origins, 2379-91 

Japanese Art, pinto f.p. 412) 

Japanese Civilization, 2370-91 

-Chinese Influence, 2300 

-language, 1073 
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Jarnac 


Jarnac, battle (1568), 3464 
Jarrow, Bede at, 2360 
—monastery, 2360 
Jasmine Tower, at Agra, 3775 
Jason, GSG 

Jassy, Peaoe of, 4085 
Jati (caste), 2305 
Java, captured by British, 4600 
—Hindu art (Boro Bud lit), 2404-05 
—ploughing in, 341 
—Sir S. Baffles in, 4627 
Java Man ; see Pithecanthropus 
Javanese, hair. 106 
Javelin throwing, in Greece, 1325 
Javorzhina, League of Nations and, 
-JB2H ’ 

Jnxartes, Alexander at, 1488 
Jeans, Sir J. H., portrait, 5004 
Jefleries, Richard, writings, 4551 
Jefferson, Thomas, 4111-12 

-and Dec. of Independence. 4031 

-on Lafayette, 4160 

-portrait, 4111 

Johanara, d. pf Shah Jchan, 3789 
Jehangir, 3771-74 
—Agra mosque built, 3784 
—Akbar’s monument, 3784, 3789 
—coinage, 37U1, 3704 
—hunting piowcss, 3783-4 
—portrait, plate f.p. 3778 
•—tomb at Luliuru, 3784 
Jehonhaz, deposed, 833 
Johoash, king of Israel, 826 
Jehoiacliin, king of Israel, 833 
Jehoi da, priest of Israel, 826 
Jehoiakim, son of Josiah, 833 
Jehoram, king of Israel, 820, 825 
Jchoshaphat, and Ahab, 819 
Jehu, 054. 825-26 
—on obelisk, 880 
—and Chnri’B family, 879 
Jelal ml-Din, of Khiva, 2817 
Jeilachicii, Joseph, in Croatia, 4368 
Jellicoo, Lord, flagship, 4831 

• -at Jutland, 4845-53 

-portrait, 4846 

Jelly-fish, Cambrian Period, 04 
Jena, battle of, 4101, 4191 
Jena, and .Sdufler, 31)07 
—university of, 8954 
Jenghiz Khan, 2750, 2817, 2820 

-dominions, map, 2819 

-as emperor, 2817, 2821 

-ordinances, 2850 

-at tent door, 2848 

Jonkins’ Ear, War of, Bathe, 3883 
JonkinBon, Anthony, travels, 3572, 
map, 3573, 3U23 

Jenne, mosque reconstruction, 3406 
Jenner, Edward, and vaccination, 3117, 
5018, 5049 

Jenson, Nicolas, printer, 3184, 3180 
Jephthnh, trlbo of Israel, 813 
—and Clioinosh, 639 
Jerasli, Roman city, 1957, 2056-57 
Jeremiah, 834 
—date of oincles, 832 
—letter to the Exiles, 1945 
—us monotheistic theologian, 829 
Jeroboam I, king of Israel, 077, 819 
Jeroboam II, son of Jchoash, 827 
Jerome, S., 2223-24, 2324 

-on Celtic language, 1998 

-teacher of the Church, 2327 

-trails, of Bible, 1755, 1898,2324 

Jersey, dwarf Hakes in, 247 
Jerusalem (580 b.O.-a.p. 70), 1942-61 
—Antiochus IV sacks, 1703 
—artillery attack, 1728 
—British capture (1017), 4775, 4770 
—Cannanilps* fortress, 812 
■ (lluildneaus sack, 833 
—church In, 2329 

—(Jliurch or the Holy Sepulchre, 8652, 
2709, 2801), 2801 
—Crusaders cupluro, 2053 
—after Exile, 1944, 1948-0 
—fall of (586 n.c\), 1943 

-(A.D. 70), 1850, 1057, 1958, 2457 

—KaUmids in, 2645 
--Greek lniluoncc, 1494 
—Herod anrl, 2059 
-.lews return to, 834 
-Mongols take, 2820 
- -Poinpey attacks, 1778 


Jerusalem— coni. 

—Sulaiiin captures, 2742 
—Saracens capturo, 2347 
—Seljuks capture, 2645 
—Sennacherib attacks, 830 
—Sha^hanfc (fehishak) raids, 820. 882 
—Temple of Heiod, 1946, 1955, 1956, 
2059- 

-Solomon, 818-9, 2957 

-Zmibbabci, 1948, 1950 

-vessels, 1928, 1958 

Jerusalem, Latin Kingdom of, 2053, 
2744, 2799 

See also Latin Kingdom 
Jester, balancing on pole, 8150 
Jesuits, 3310, 3681-3692 
—at Akbar’e court, 3768 
—in China, 3525 
—in East Africa, 3402 
—expelled from France (1762), 3866 

■-Japan, 3483 

-Prague, 3020 

—in India, 3771 
—and K’ang Hsi, 4052 
—missionary work, 3G22 
—in satirical c.irloon, 3631 
—Htunrt engraving, 3718 
— 1 suppression, 2286, 3915 
Jesus, Society of: see Jesuits 
Jesus Christ, baptism, 2332 

-belief in, 3012 

-birth, 1847 

— —Byzantine representations. 250i, 

2018 

-at Cana, Carollngian carving, 2438 

-Chinese portrait, 3508 

-divinity, controversies about, 2329. 

2334-35 

-figure in Andc«, 4323 

-chalice, 2177 

-Gothic sculptures, 2863, 2886 

-Greek rpnkcn by, 1404 

-incarnation, 2329-30, 2334, 2336- 

39, 2343 

— —as individualist, 652 

-the Logos, 2330-32 

-Napoleon on, 4199 

-Norman-Sicllian mosaics, 2696 

-on Itoman snrcoplwgus, 1933 

-Tacitus on, 1852 

—waiting for peace (Thirty Years’ 
War), 3631 

Jet, Aztec use, plate f.p. 3370 
—Celtic use, plate f.p. 1621 
Jctavana, Buddhist monastery, 1217 
Jeunesse florae, origin of term, 4147 
Jevons, Stanley, on British industry. 
4684 

Jewel, Bishop, on papal anathema, 
3557 

Jewelry. Anglo-Saxon, 24ifi, plate/.p. 
2154 

—Babylonian, 535 
—Byzantine, 2612 
—Carthaginian, 1620. 1623 
—Celtic, 1517 , plate f.p. 1521 
—Egyptian, 48V, 558 
—Greek, 1623 
—ILallstntt, 939 
—Illyrian, 919 
—Mogul, 3700 
—Roman necklace, 2013 
—Trojan, 860 

—from Ur, 517, plate f.p. 529 
—Viking, 2522 

See also under Brooch, etc. 

Jewish Religion : see Judaism 
Jews, in Abyssinia, 3404 
—Alexander the Great anil, 1494 
—Christian church, 2181 
—dispersion, 1961 
—in Egypt, 1945 
—exile of, 1913, 1945-40 
—Greek influence on, 1494 
—Hellenist persecution, 1954 
—under Maccabacans, 1702, 1954-55 
—migration to Africa, 3393 
—nationalism, 1946, 3605 
—New Year beliefs, 649 
—racial individuality, 308, 1953,1961 
—relics from catacombs, I960 
—Roman attacks, 1859.1955 
—and Romans, 1870, 2180 
—in Rome, 2774 

See also Israel; Judaism; Semites 


Johnson, Samuel 


Jezebel, 825 

Jliansi, Indian state, 4464 

Jimmu, Japanese emperor, 2390 

Jingo, term, 397 

Jingo, Japanese empress, 2390 

Jivaro, using blowpipe, 281 

Jizya: see Poll-tax 

Joan of Arc, 377, 3255-58 

-before the Dauphin, 3133 

-falchion, 3133 

-sketch from life, 3255 

--story, 3130 

-as warrior, 373 

Joanna, Queen of Naples, 3009, 3133 
Job, Babylonian, 585 
Job, Book of, 811, 1952 

-ethical problems, 834 

Jobst, of Moravia, 3008, 3135 

Jodha Bai, wife of Akbar, 37 C9 

Jogues, Isaac, Jesuit missionary, 3G91 

Johannesburg, gold discovered, 4G2Q 

—Jameson's raid. 4621 

Johannes Seotus Erigena, 2G8S 

John, Gospel of S., 1494, 2330 

John, king of Bohemia, 3004-05 

—coronation, 3006 

John V, Byzantine empemr, 2994 

John VI, Byzantine emporoi, 3123, 

John, king ol England, 2747-49 

—French uart., 2^26 

—and Magna C'nrfu, 2719 

—tomb at Worcester, 2747 

—unfilial conduct, 2743 

John II, king of France, in England. 

3091-02, 3001-03 
John X, pope, 2771 
John XI, pope, 2771 
John XII, pope, 2561, 2771 
John XXn, pope, 3003, 3062, 3072 
John XXIII, pope. 3135-36 
John n, king of Portugal, 3133 
—colonisation policy, 3529-31 
—recalled from Brazil (1820), 42G1 
John m, king of bweden, 34SO 
John, Archduke, regent of Prussia, 4369 
John, Augustus, modernism, 5025 

-The Orange Jacket, 5026 

— 1 The Smiling Woman, plate 
f.p, 5026. 

John Casimir, king of Poland, 3001, 
3751 

John II Oomnenus, 2050, 2G00 

John Damascene, S., 1506 

John, Don, of Austria, 3047, 3472, 3474 

-at Lcpanto, 3475 

Jolm III, Ducas, 2822 

John George, elector of Saxony, 3652 

-defeat ut Wittstock, 3653 

-Swedish alliance, 3047 

John Hyrcanus 1,1055 
John of Biienne, 2822—23 
John of Constantinople, 2185 
John of Cora, on Nestorianism, 3509 
Jolm of Damascus. Arabian doctor, 
150G, 2025 

John o! Ephesus (5S4), 2176 
John of Gaunt, d. of Lancaster, birth¬ 
place, 3082 

-Londoner's dislike nf, 3008 

John of Montecorvino, mission to 
China, 3503 

John Palaeologus, emperor, 3154 
John Plano do Carpini, friar, and 
Mongols, 2847-48, 2850, 2852 
John the Baptist, Clirisfc baptised by, 
2332 

-by da Vinci, 3326, 3328 

John the Cappadocian, paganism, 2303 
John the Fearless, duke of Burgundy, 
3128-29, 3130, .3153 
John the TTsurper, claims imperial 
throne, (c. 423), 2204 
John Zapolya, k. of Hungary, and 
Turks, 3314 

John Zimisces : see Zimisces 
Johnson, Andrew, president of U.S.A.. 
4489, 1400 

-impeachment, 4491 

Johnson, Samuel, Boswell's life, 8 

-and Mrs. Carter, 4217 

-on Cl Kirin g X, 4240 

-on drunkenness, 4235 

-on John Wesley, 420 1 

-Lives of the Poets, 4309 

-at Reynolds’ party, 4210 
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Johnson, Samuel 


Karluks 


Johnson, Samuel —cont. 

-Reynohls’ poitrait, 4030 

- unci Mrh. Thrale, 4217 
Joint-stock Company, 4900-97 
Jonah, Book oi, 1917 
Jones, Ernest, Chiubist leader, 4437 
Jones, Ernest, doctor, psycho-analysis, 

ntmi 

Jones, F. Wood, on Man’s Origin, 109-0 l 
Jones, Inigo, banqueting hall, 4.034 

-classicism, 4044 

-masque costumes, 37U F 

Jones, John, on Puritans, 9707 
Jones, Sir Robert, on orthopaedies and 
l he war, 4700 

Jonson, Bon, 2217, 3717. 4014 
Joppa, ruptured Icy Thun, 70H 
Jordancs, monk, 2211, 22L3 
Jordans, Quaker meeting house, 4007 
Joscelyn oi Courtenay, Count ol Itklcssa, 
2001 

Josoph, Bible story. 8L2 
Joseph, husband or the Virgin, 2304 
Joseph I, emperor, 3700, 3HH3 
Josoph II, ompeior, 3910, 3011, 4085 
-Catherine the Croat and, 3939 
—and Frederick l ho Great, 3012 
—at Iho Gcsu, Home, 3(180 
-monasteries suppressed, 2289 
-Turkey and, 11913 
Josoph, Fathor, and Wallenstein, 3042 
Josephine, empress, 4101, -1187, 4193 
—ami Harms, '1149 
—coronation, plalo 4091 

—Gillray caricaluic, 4153 
—marriage with Napoleon, <1180 
—Prud’hon'H poilmit, 41H1 
—visiting factory, 4102 
Josephus, Jewish historian, 1345, 1301 
1957 

—Apion oppoRod, 2170 
—uho of Greek, 1491 
Joshua, high priest. 10*18-40 
—and conquest of Valentine, 812 
Josiah, king, 832-33 
Jouboit, General, Boer leader, 4923 
Jouonnaux, Guy, Abbot, 2285 
Joule, J. P., Hdtontlflt, 4703 
Journaloso, In modem literature, 5018 
Journeyman, 2023-24 
—In craft guilds, 2919 
Jousting, plate j,fl, 2027 
■ - armour, 2034, 2037 
knightH before heraldfi, 2080 
Jouvencol, Le, medieval novel, 2985 | 

Jovian, emperor, 2190 
Jovinus, emperor, 2202 
Joyce, James, modern wilter, 0020 
Juarez, Benito, president of Mexico, 
4337, 4387 

Juba I, of Numldlu, 1780-87 
Juba II, of Mauretania, 1786 
Jubnl, in Caedmon M8., 2470 
Judaoa, pagan altar, 1701 
—Homan conquest, 1908 
—-province 1778. 1792 
Judah, Kingdom of, 1943-44, map, 813 

— -ravaged by Sennacherib, 830 

-under Itohoboam, 077 

— — —as Homan province. 1050 
Judaism, 1043-01 

—Antlochun IV and, 1701 
—com pared with Atonlmn. 752 
—of tho DisperRlon, 2173 
—Early Church and, 2004 
—Egyptian influence, 1007 
—Greek pldloBophy and, 2171 
—religious dominance, 812 
—Homans and, 1998, 2093, 2180 
Judenioh, General, advance on Petro- 
giad, 4903 

Judge, Indian native, 4452 
—medieval English, 2006 

— in Homan law, 2164 

Judge of Hell, statuette, plate f.p, 3010 
Judgement. Egyptian ideas, 549,65J 
—medioval idea, 3010, 3453 
—Koran on, 2370 
Judges, Book of, 701, 808,812 

-on local deities. 030 

Judicial Combat, 2614, 2607 
See also Duel 

Juggling, Middle Kingdom, 565 
Jugo-Slavia: see Yugo-SJavia 
Jugurtha, k. of Nuinidia, 1700, 1771 


Jujitsu, (heck resemblance, 1322 
Julia, d. of Agrippa, 1817 
Julia,<1. of Augustus Caesar, 1811, 1310 
1817, 1873 

Julia, d. ol Julius Caesar, mariUige to 
Ptmipcy, 1827 

Julia, wife of Agrippn, J840 11 
Julia, w. of Iladrhin, 1909 
Julia Domna, w. ol Scverns, 10,80, 2110 
Julia Maesa, sister of Julia Domna, 
2110-11 

Julia Mamiiou, mother of Alexander 
He\crus, 2110-11, 2112 
Juliana Anioia, Dioseorhlca MB., 2077, 
207,8 

Julian Law, 1772 

Julian tho Apostate, L010, 2091, 2191 -9(1 
--and Chrlsl-hi m, 2224, 2292 

— — coin, 20 

-Blntuonnd coin, 2105 

■-and Trojan Iraditlona, 853 

Julianas, gladiatorial show, 1987 
Julianus Dulius, J977-/V7.7 
Julii, Trojan descent, 809 
Julius II, pope, 3299, 3390 
—art pat ion, 3227-28 

— portrait by Raphael. 3223 

—ttlabia by Michelangelo, 3351 
—tomb, 32,‘U 

— and Venice, 3046 

Julius Caesar : see Caesar 
Julius Nopos, 2200, 225H 
Julius Pollux, lltorary work, 217 L 
July Revolution, In Km nee, 4298 

--LoiiIh JMiHippe and, 4200 

Jundeshapur. early academy, 2531 
Juneau, caplin) of Alaska, 4520 
Juno, goddess, patron of Rome, 1745, 
1746, 1719 

—(ample at fnimbaorls, 10,82 
Junot, Audooho, In Spain, 4102-03 
Jupiter, 1747-49 
—roimmml with Earth, 73 

— as (huillHh god, 1523 

— In Greek mythology, 59 
--Uilln womhip of, 1735 

— patron of Home, 1745, 1746 

— prlesLcHBCH, 1748 
—priesthood, 1042 
—slat uc, 1747 

—temple at LambaoHlH, 1032 
—title of OpUuum Muxinuia, 1745 
Sea also ZmiH 

Jurassio Period, 108-0, 131 

-pinto f.y. 96 

Jurisprudence, Homan, 2101.-62 
Jury, in Athens, J 264 
—tickets, 1121 
Jus Gentium, 2100 

JuBtloo, Permanent Court of Inter¬ 
national, 4926 

Justin I, emperor, 2203, 2340 
Justin II, emperor, 2272 
—suppression of monophynltes, 2341 
Justlna, empress, 2199 
—ArianlRin, 2322-23 
Justinian I, emperor, 2201, 2203-67, 
2272, 2305 

—Athens University closed, 2031 
—buildings. 2202-04, 2209 
—Con Riantinoplo under, 22R7-2305 
—Christianity and, 2303, 2310. 2482 
—code of, 2157, 2161, 2485 
—dedicatory offering, pinto f.p, 2302 
—dethronement attempted, 2208 
—Italy conquered, 2234 
—legislation, 2157, 2204, 2030 
—Nika insurrection, 2205, 2200 
—Introduced silk industry, 1080, 2303 
—Slavs resisted, 2476 
—tomb, 2209 

Justinian II, emperor, 2353, 2354 
—mutilation, 2633 
Justin Martyr, on tlio Stoles, 1008 
Jutes, In England, 2208, 2448 
Jutland, Battle oi, 4704, 1845-53 

-—Lion at, 4831 

-map, 4845 

Juvenal, 1895 
—on circuses, 2021, 2024 
—on religion, 1001 
—on Homan life, 2003, 2005, 2007 
—on slaves, 2004-05 
Juxon, Bishop, at execution of Charles I, 
3581 \ 


K 

Kaabn, ill. Mm. SSili, 2 : 18:1 
Ka-npiir, Egyptian Blaine, 17 t 
Kilim', Moslem lenclicr, 318(1 
Kabirpanthis, Hindu seel, 318U 
Kabul, Durbar al, 1188 
expedition la (IHlt), 415 8 

- general view, -i -1(18 

- Me pul Hardens al, 117H4 
minder ol itrlbiKh lesidenfc, Mill) 

- ItUHslaii mission nt, .HUH 

Kabus Naina, Sri) 11 1; prose work, 2701 
Kadaaliman-Buriaali, k. of Babylon, 07:1 
Kailoah, rapture by Tholliiinis 111, 002 , 
USD 

- Hulilillulluma al, 7112 

—Hyj'bui eimfcderaey al, 001 ), 0 H 0 
Kaileab, Battle ot, 11(111-7(1, 571, 721), 711(1 

-Amerlle prisoners from, 787 

-chariot charge, 873 

Kodesia, Maliimiediin vlelnry, 21147 
Kadi, goddess of Kish, (1111) 

Kadi Koni, (Joust luiduoplo, 22 KI) 
Kadphlsos I, Asiatic rider, 1IIHI, 2101) 
Kadphlsos II, Asatlo mler, 1001 
Kaffirs, 1)300, 1818 
■—D’lJrlmn and, 4(11 S 
Kaidu, cousin of Kulilal IClian, 28511 
K’ai-long Fu, fornimly Plon-llnng, 3.315 
Kailasa, Alt., Vyasa's leaching on, 2301 
Kailaaa, temple. IM')S, 2103 
Kaim, kluilll of llaiahid, 2770, 27R2 
Kairwan, mosque, 3288, 327 I 
Kaiar [lyniiflly, overthrow (11)25), 23IS 
KakovatOB, rustle and lomli, 735 
—signet-ring from, 778 
Kalahari, liiwhmun lrllie. 21)8 
ICalangn, liimlil people, 11401-03 
Ifalasnaaya, mill, Bolivia, 2588 
Kalidasa, Indian pool. 2200 
Kalinin, Jliissliin revolutionary, 41IC1 
Kalisoh, treaty of, 410(1 
Kalmar, Union of, 11001), 30(11, 3134 
Kama. RiihhIuu colonisation, 31)24 
Kamakura, 4113 

KamareB, pottery from eave, 1)01, 001 
Kameuov, Loon, 4051, 1881 
Kamon no Kami, JniiiineHO 4305 
Kamran, win of Unbar, 37(10 
Knnohlpuram (Oonjeoveram), tomiilo 
gateway, 8170 
Kandahar, 1408, 1443, 14H8 
—British maroli on, 44111) 

—Ninllr Shall seizes, 371)5 
—1’ersliuiB mine, 3704 
—Shall Abbaa sokes, 3774, 377(1 
K’ang Hsl, Mivnelm cnifioror, 1850 

-and Jesuits, 4052 

-literary achievements, 4050-51 

--palace, Kokina, pinto 1057 

■ -porcelain, pinto 1880 

Kanlslikn, Kuslian emperor, 1400, loot 
—portrayal of Buddha, 2307, 2300 
—reliquary, 1138 
— sovereignty, 1081 
Kannomeyorla, early reptile, 118 
Kano, durbar nt, 1080 
Kant, Immanuel, 3018, 4070 

-Alpine type, 231 

Kantorair, Russian satirist, 303(1 
Kan Yina, Roman ornhiiss y. 101)1, 2107 
Kao-ti or Kao-Tsu founder of lion 
dynasty, 4587, 2104, 2274, 2545 
Kao Tsung, emperor, 211(10 
Kapp, Wolfgang, Berlin pulseli, 4010 
Karabcl, rock carving from, 717, 718 
Karakbanuls, branch of Turks, 2770-81. 
Kara-Khllais, defeat Hrllults, 2702) 
Karakoram, palace, 2817 
Kara Mustafa, boHleg™ Vienna, 410, 
3752-53 

Karkar, battle, 820, 873 
—captured by Hbulnuuieser, S7!) 

Karl August, of Haxe-Welmar, 3057 
-portrait, 3 35S 

Karlo, Guillaume and Jncquorlo, 3001-0(1 
Karlgron, Anton, on Bolshevik Russia, 
0070 

-on tho Tso Chunn, 2548 

Karli, cave tomplo, 1218-13 
Karlings : set CJarolliiRlan 
Karlsruhe, Herman ship, 4840 
Karluks, Turkish bordo, 2770 
—Invasion of Transoxlnnn, 2702 


C1G2 




Karma 


Knyvett, Thomas 


Karma, Law of, Hindu doctrine, 2395 
Karma-marga, 2309 
Karnaim, city of Gilead, 827 
Karnak, Temple of, drawings of plants, 
0S3 

-Hypostyle Hall, 705, 745 

-reconstruction, 692 

-inscription, 820 

— —obelisks, 702 
- seal, 595 

Ka Sen, king, ivorv carving, 483, 559 
Kashgar, 445, 2360 
Kashmir, 1981, 2360 
Kashta, king of Napata, 882 
Kasim, son of Hajjaj, victories, 2356 
Kasr-i-Skirin, palace ruins, 2316 
Kassites, at Babylon, 434, 057, 728 
—end, 673 
—footgear, 571 

Katharine of Aragon, watching lousts, 
plate f.y. 2921 

KauEmann, Angelica, port, of Wmckel- 
miiiin, 3963 

Kaunitz, W. A, D. von, 3805 3S97-98 
Kavirondo, natives, 235 
Kawurd, king of ICiriuan, 2788 
Kay, «Tolm, shuttle invention, 4347 
Kayak, Eskimo boat, 29 1 
Kayaus, divination, 349, 350 
—house, 289 

Kay-Kaus, piincc of Tabarlstan, 2701 
Kazan, khanate, 3917 
—town, captured by Russia, 2860, 3919 
Keats, John, 4314, 4315 
•— —oil Boileau, 4043 

-Endymion, 4047 

Keeling Island, Emdon at, 4840 
Kofr Birin, ruined synagogue, 1059 
Keftiu, Mlnoan. Cretans, 702, 793 
Kellogg Paot, signature, 4904, 4932 
Kells, monastery, 2076 
—S. Columba’s House, 2i777 
Kells, Book of, 2084, 2080 
Kelmscott Press, 3198 
Kelso Abbey, charter, 2G58 
Kelvin, 1st Baron, and Atlantic cable, 
4698, 1UUU 

— —and Olerk-Maxwoll’s theory, 4703 
—-—on origin of life, 86 

Kemal, Mustapha, 4885, 4893 
—■ —rebuilds Angora, 4884, 4880 

-westernises Turkey, 4SS5, 4898 

Kemenyi, Transylvanian leader, 3602 
Kemmel, Mount, rcconstriiclion, 4900 
Kenites, stains with Israel, 815 
Kenizzitos, Jewish association, 815 
Kennebec (river), Fort Halifax, 4014 
Kennedy, Margaret, The Constant 
Nymph, 5021 

Kenneth, king of Scots, 2424 
Kennington, old turnpike, 4344 
Kent, Saxon jewelry found in, 2448 ; 
plate f.p. 2454 

—peasants' revolt, 3099, 3100 
Kent, Kingdom of, 2453, 2401 

— — .—Jutes in, 2271 
Kent, William, 4301 

—• —influence in Germany, 3952 
Keponit, Egyptian boat, 501 
Kepler, John, 3341, 3825 
Kor, W. P., on Latin literature, 2679 
Kerak des Chevaliers, easllp, Syria, 2790 
Kerensky, A. F., 4773, 4948 4949, 4953 
Kergavat, dolmen, 023 
Korlescan, lines ot, Carnac, 622 624 
Kerma, Cushite centre, 679 
—Egyptian outpost at, 561 
Kerm&rio. lines of, Carnac, 624 
K6roualIe, Louise de : see Qudrouaille 
Kertch, in time of Catherine II, 3940 
—tomb-painting, 2194 
Kestner, Baron, discoverer, 1109 
Kefc, Robert, rising, 3488 
Kofcill, Fletnob, story of, 2525 
Keyes, Sir Roger, at Zcqbrugge, 4779 
Keystone, architectural, 2805, 2881, 
2884 

Khabiru, Aramaean bandits, 060, 800, 
814 

Khadijah, wife of Mahomet, 2367 
Klmfra, king of Egypt, 425, 480, 502 
—pyramid at Glzeh, 425, 420, 506 
—sphinx, 509 

Khair ed Din, Barbary corsair, 3805 
Khajuraho, Vishnu temple, 2402 


Kkakani, poet, 2793 
Khalaf, prince of Seistan, 2788 
Khalid, the Sword of Allah, 2345 
Khalifa, The, at Omdurnmn, 4571, 4637 
Khalifate, 2349-52 
—abolition (1921), 4885 
—at Bagdad, 2412 
—at Damascus, 2356 
Kbaisa, brotherhood army, 4458 
Kliamanu, destruction of, 890 
Khan, Tho Great: see Kublai Khan 
Kbarejites, Mahumedan sect, 2350 
Kharkov, in Great War, 49G1-G2 
Khartum, fall of (1885), 4502, 4037 
Khasekhemui, king of Egypt, 420, 424 
—tomb floor of, 503 
Kkattushash : see Hattusus 
Kkensu (Chons), temple rebuilt, 705 
Kheta : see Hi tidies 
Khefci, vizier of Memphis, 652 
Khlan, Hylisos king, 435, 737 
Khiba, Mitannian deity, 80s 
Khilji or Khalji, dynasty, 3104, 3167 
Khingan Mts., migration routes, 441 
Kbitans, empire of, 4DO, 2561 
Khiva (Khore^mia). 2779 
—empire of, 400 
Khmers, Eastern rulers, 2407 
Khnum. Egyptian god, Oil 
Khnumhotep, gifts for, 547 
—paintings from tomb, 548, plates 
f.j)]). 552-3 

Khnumuit, Princess, crown, 558 
Khojend, Alexander’s city, 1488 
Khonds, British and, 445C 
Kbous, the moon god, statue, 1198 
Khorassan, 2779 
—Seijuk government, 2782 
—Turkish claims, 2794 
Khoresmia, Turkish invasion, 2780 
Khorsabad, palace of Sargon II, 918 
Khrumiria, highland, 1173 
Khufu, king of Egypt, 40, 425 
—pyramid, Gizeh, 425, 420, 500, 509 
Khumri : see Omri 
Kbursunassa (Chursonesua), 737 
Khusru Parviz : sec Chosrocs II 
Kbwarazmshah, title, 2780 
Khwarnzmshahs, dynasty, 2792 
Khyber Pass, 451 

--from the air, 4400 

Kinngnan, cremation in, 3507 
Kiang-si, China, 445 
—Ming mausoleum, 3511 
Kiao Chau, 4560, 4001, 4002 
Kidd, Bonjamin, sociologist, 5059, 50G0 
Kiel, mutiny at. 4784 
Kiel Canal, medieval predecessor, 3051 
Kiernan, S., founds Clonmaenoisc, 2084 
Kiev, capital of Muscovy, 3917, 3931, 
3932 

—and Russian renaissance, 393 L 
—Viking kingdom at, 2524 
Kilian, S., in Franconia, 2081 
Kilij Arslan, Sultan of Roum, 2652, 
2794 

Killiecrankie, Battle of, 3747 
Killingworth Colliery, Stephenson’s 
engine in, 4350 

Kilt, of Egyptians, 550, 551, 552 
—of Sumerian infantry, 527 
Kimberley, diamoud diggings. 4G19 
King, 354-5 

—Babylonian, 576, 647-48 
—among Bantus, 235 
—dejflcnlion, 355, 498, 524 
—Egyptian cult, 048 

-soiil's journey, 6*49, 050 

—English ideas, 2708 
—Greek ideas, 1109 
—Hattie, status, 722 
—Hittite, 718, 723 
—Homer and, 838 
—in Mesopotamia, 524-25 
—Roman idea, 1590, 1598,1706, 3687 
See also Sovereignty 
King oE the Four Quarters of the World, 
title, 431, 434 
King Philip’s War, 4022 
King-priest, 221, 495, 044 
Sec also King 

Kings, Books of the, and Solomon’s 
temple, 818 

King’s African Rifles, a private, 4041 
King’s College Hospital, ward, 6056 

5153 


Kingsley, Charles, ALton Locke, 4405 
-portrait, 4548 

King’s (Liverpool) Regfc., in trenches, 
4802 

King’s Peace (387), 1248,1398 
Kingston, Kent, jewelry, plate /.jj. 2454 
Kingn, in Assyrian story, 979-80 
Kinsai: see Hangchow 
Kin Tatars, conquest of, 2817 
Kipling, Rudyard, 14 

-on progress, 5083 

Kirgessi, burial customs, 3573 
Kirk, Sir John, 4033, 4034 
Kirkham, Betty, Wesley and, 4204 
Kish, Mesopotamia, 430-31, 514-16 
— pictographs, 516, 518, 1008 
—pottery from, 513 
—stylus from, 518 
—Sumerian writing from, 1UG3 
Kishar, Assyrian god, 979 r 

Kitchener oE Khartoum, Earl, and 
Fashoda incident, 4571 

--Khalifa crashed, 4037 

--sirdur, 4570 

Kitchen-midden deposits, 245^7, 335 
— —folk of. 2215 

Kit’a Coty House, Kentish dolmen, 020 
Kiupriuli, Mohammed, /Turkish wazir, 
3G02.3751 

Kiuprili, Mustafa, 3753-51 
Kizii Irmak, river, formerly Halys, 717 
Kizzuwadna, Asia Minor, 728, 736 
K16ber, J. B., in Egypt, 4095 
Klein Schncllendorf, compact of, 3892 
Klemautana (Borneo), superstitions, 351 
Klinger, F . M., von, and Storm and 
Stress, 3959 

Klopstock, F. G., literary status, 3955 
Kloster Zeven, capitulation of, 3900 
Kluck, A. von, attacks British, 4740 

--portrait, 4748 

Kneller, Sir Godfrey, Addison by, 4038 

-Diyden, 4038 

--George I, 3879 

--Monmouth, 3746 

--Queen Caroline, 4222 

Knife, Etruscan, 32 

—from Gcbel el-Arak, 39, 493, 497 

—'ripple-flaked, Egypt, 492 1 557 

—stone, Australian, 275 

Knight, 2791-93 

—horses of, 2(397 

—ladies equipping, 3425 

—mounted, 2831 

—Norman, 2007, 2003, 2719-21 

—Vigil, 2974 

Sec ulso Chivalry 
Knight, Mary, 4001 

Knighthood, Orders oE, 2970-70, 3425 
See also Garter, Order of ; Golden 
Fleece; Teutonic Knights, etc. 
Knight Service, 2719-21 
Knight’s Fee, 2719, 2721 
Knights Hospitallers, charitable order 
2796-98, 2810, 2977 

-costume, 2799 , 2810 

-papal exemptions, 3065 

-in Rhodes, 2814 

Knights of Labour, 4516 
Knights of S. John: see Knights 
Hospitallers 

Knights of the Sword, 2977 
Knights Templars, 2802, 2810, 2977 

-banking operations, 2897 

-Clement V and, 3005 

-costume, 2799, 2802, 2810 

-in Crusades, 2796, 2798 

-fall of, 2995, 3065 

-Grand Master burned, 3006 

-in Latin, kingdom, 2796, 2810 

-military organization, 2977 

-papal exemptions, 3005 

-sea), 2799 

--Temple Church, 2802, 2812 

Kniphausen, General, at Lufczen, 3651 

Knout, punishment, 3912 

Knox, John, and education, 3335, 3337 

-portrait, 3339 

-sent to Scotland, 3681 

Knox, Robert, on Saxon and Nordic 
mentality, 316 

Knuokle-bones, in Babylonia, 540, 581 

-Greek girls playing, 1280 

Knyvett, Thomas, letter from Cromwell, 
3720 



Kobad 


Lamormain 


Kobad (Kavad), liiriR of Poraia, 2SA3-0J- 
Koch, Robert, ha(*lorlolo|»!sfc, 5051, 5052 
Koch, Rudolph, tym k designer, 3100 
Koh-i-nor, looted hy Ahimul ttluih, 3700 
—model, 3775 
Kohl, ollerings of, 5>17 
Kolcei, RhoKUfl) 4905 
Kolchak, Admiral, 4003-01 
Koliu, Battle of, 3900 
Komai, Gonnoskfi, cm Juiumese demo¬ 
cracy, 5080 
Komei, mikado, 4301 
Koinura, Count, and Timly of PortM- 
imwfli, 1570 

Konia (feoniuml, Kind eenhe, 719 
—Seljuk art and l>u 2704, 2795 
Kimii?, Friedrich, pimtei, 3200 
Konitfb'iMtz, Battle of, 43HL 
Kbnigsbarg, hhedenek 1 eiowned, 3751 
—in Client War, 1740 
Ktfniffsmarok, Count, benietfea league, 
3055 

Kopan, Him pin inn lender, 3151 
Koppcrnigk, N. : see CopernicuK 
Koran, 2531-33 
—angola In, 237*2 
—appearance, flrul, 2308 

- cninmereinl language In, 2305 
doet lines, 2375-78 

--early copies, 2,Hi6 

- Judaeo-Clnistian nHKOolaUonn. 237*1 
Mahomet and, 23(14-58 
representations of animate objeels 

forbidden, 3287 

- script, 2307 
translation, 3291 

Korunas, Atrieun tribe, 208, 20?/ 

Koro, Uieek goddess, J3H3 

- (‘iruiimthm fioin Ue, 1371, 1384 
identity with J.ibeia, 1752 

--rm'dalllon portrnlt, JJ80, 1383 
wnietnnry, tMA 

Koroa, China-Japan war and, 4421,4000 

- China obtains, 2300 

- Japan nnmixes, 4423 

- Mongol occupation, 4*11 

- and treaty of Portsmouth, 4508 
Koreans, amnlty with Japanese, 2384 
Kornilov, Goneral, alleged plots, 4952 
Korsakov, defeated by Massfom, 4005 
Kosseir, on Red Hon, 4(12 

ICosaovo, Battle oi (1448). 3124 
Kossuth, Louis, 1300, 43(17 
Koteiha, eoiuiucrod Tmnaoxhum, 2355- 
57 

Kotoku, emperor of Jaililii, 2301 
Koloshikhin, oil Russia, ;iSJS2 
Hoiiyunfllc, pollute, HUB 
Kovno, Gormans take, 4758 
Kraus, Martin, printer, 11100 
Krnssin, L,, Russian politician, 4070 
Krasnoyarsk, Russian colony, 3020 
Kremlin, Tire, .1,722-3 
Ktljanloh, on RuBsIn, 3032 
Krlm, kliallntc of, 3017 
—Tatars beaten, 3927 
Krishna, cull, of, 2308, 2100 
—klcnttllocl wllh Dionysus, 1400 
--liiriarniitkm of Vlslmu, 2308 
—pillar <U, JlesmifliiT, 1502, 1505 
Krishna 1, builds Kntlnsa, 2302 
Kronstadt, British attack (1854), 4373 

-all nek (1010), 48(10 

French fleet at (1801), 4502 

- -massacre (1021), 4001) 

Kropotkin, Prince, Ilusslan anarchist, 

tO-ll ’ 

Kruger, Paul, Boer leader, 4621 
Krugersdorp, monument at, 4020 
Krylenko, Lieut., and Duhokin, 4054 
Kshalmrata, In India, 11)81 
Kshatriyo, Indian caste, 2394-00 
—Huns merge Into, 2274, 2300 
—as warriors, 237, 453 
Kuang Hsu, Chinese emperor, 4505 
Kuang Wu, Chinese emperor, 2101 
Kuanyin, Chinese deity, 2604, plate/.p. 
36VJ 

Kuan Vu, porcelain figure, 36 IS 
Kuhlnl Khan, 2833, 2853-60 

-China ruled by, 2310, 2000 

-court, 2847, 2857 

-Peking laid out, 2355, 2851 i, 4059 

- —portrait, contemporary, 2S68 
-succession, 2817 


Kuolmk Kainarji, Treaty ol, 3912, 3030, 
3010 

Kiifow, temple, 1221 
—tomb nf Cnnfueius, 1220 
Knhlmann, E. von, at Brest Lllovsk, 
4066 

Kn K’ni-ohih, Chinese artiut, 2550, 
plain f./l, 2663 

Kn Klux Klim, activities, 44!), 1 
Kulndkan, Maya grid, 2580, 2587, 2501 
— symbols, 2587, 2501, 2502 
■—worship, 25H9, 2501 
Kul-Oba, Scythian vuse Irom, plate 0211 
Kumaragnpta (413-155), 2200 
Kumarajivn, mid Dlamoml Sidra, 2551 
Hum Kata, 851 
Kim, Bela, 4003 
Kunduri, wazir, 2781, 2780 
Kimersdorf, battle of, 301)1 
Kung, Chinese elan, 1220 
K’ung Fu-tzo : aw Conhiriiis 
Kungu, Baliykmlan food, 572 
Khin-ming Hu (lake), plnle, 41157 
Kuo Hsi, Chinese pidnler, 2502 
Kuomintang, in Chinn 4003 
Kurbsky, Prinoo, and Ivan llm Teirlblc, 
3020 

Kurd, Egyptian poll lull head, 35 
Kurigal7.ii, king of Babylon, 071 
Kurkh, stele from, ,V7S 
Kur-lll, si afire of, 6.1!) 

Kama, British rupture, 4751 
Kuropatkin, A. N„ IliiHslan soldier, 4508 

- al, Mukden, 4667 

Kushnn Emplro, 1081, 2100, 2200 
coins, 1007, 1502 
division Into sill rallies, 2128 
-llcllcnlslli! lnlliienee, l lus, loot 
Kimmii iiillmmee, 1102 
Kussoir Amra, halh hi also, 2531 ) 

Kilt, air view, 4763 
siege of Turks, 4758, 4701 
■ Turks driven Irom, 4772 
Kutk ud-Dln Aibnk, 3107 

- Indian ctmtpicHlH, 2750 

- - Miliar In Delhi, 3106 
Kntmnr, storineil, 732 
Kutulmisli, vletoiy over Brljnks, 27,17 
Kutuz, sultan nt Egypt, 2821 

- Mongols defeated, 2822 
•murder, 2827 

Kuynk, Mongol leader, 2852-53 
Kwammu,mikado, builds ICyolo, 239L 
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—Labour allied with, 4438 

— —us appemlngo, 394 
Libernl-Republio&n Party, In Amorlcan 

polities, 4510 
Libertine, sectarian, 3718 
Liberty, Greek ideal, 1185, 1188 
—political debt, to religious, 3318 
—under Roman Republic, 1808,1875 
Liberty, (Jap of. French, pinto f,v. 
4040, 4124, 4142 

-cm Roman coin. 1700 

Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, political 
theory, 4144, 4145 
Libnah, Sennacherib’s siege of, 888 
Library, Aloxandrian : m<i Alexandria 
—In colonial America, 4017 
—In 18th century Germany, 3058 
—formation, L5th cent., 3433 
—Greek forming of, 2 LOO 
—Hlttite, 720 , 721, 725 
—medieval monastic, 2282 
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London 


Library— cont. 

—Moslem, 2533 
—Roman, at Ephesus, 1S93 
Libya, ancient extent, 1173 
—on border of Nile Delta, 482 
—early wool export, 1014 
—under Egyptian Empire, 679 
—Greek failure in, 1181 
Libyans, cavalry, Hannibal's, 1637-38 
—chief, bronze head, 1337 
—defeated by Mcrncptah, 671 
—Egyptian mercenaries, 682 
—in Egypt, dynasty, 1015 
—invaded Egypt, 817 
—Greeks’ relations with, 1058 
—raids on Delta, 668 
—Raineses II and, 672, 673 
—region, map, 423 
—settlement in Egypt, 1008 
Lichfield, Homans in, 2148 
Lichnowsky, Prince Max, leaving 
Foreign Office, 4583 
Lioinia Eudoxia : sea Eudoxla 
Licinian Rogations (Licinio-Sextian), 
plebeian consul law, 1253, 1652 
Licinius, emperor 2126-27, 2188 
Licinius Stolo, 0., first plebeian consul, 
1052 

Lie tors, Roman, fasces, 1706-07 
Lidgo, fall (1014), 4740 
—Fort Lonoin shattered, 4745 
Lieh-tze, Chinese philosopher, 1197 
Lieto : sec Correggio 
Life, definitions and distinctions, 86-87 
—on Earth before man, 111-40 

-first appearance of, 43 

—Galenic principle of, 2078 
—medieval shortness of, 3415, 3431 
—modern lengthening, 5055 
—nature of, 80-88, 4531 
—and religion one, 3354 
Light, and electro-magnetism, 4702 
—measurement of rays, 4705 
—quantum theory, 5010 
—velocity of, 60 
Light Brigade, charge of, 4374 
Lightfoot, Bp., on S, Augustine, 2077 
Lighthouse, Alexandria, 1531, 1536-38 
—Roman, 2050, 2051 
Lighting, method of, Ur. 533 
—Roman methods, 2011 

See also Electric Lighting; Lamp 
Lightning Conductor, invention, 4018 
Ligny, attacked by Napoleon, 4108 
Ligurian Republic, Napoleon president, 
4007 

Ligurians, Roman victories over, 1011 
—subjection to Rome, 1603 
Li Hung Chang,* dowager empress’s 
viceroy, 4650, 4661 

Lilburne, John, political theories, 3703 
Lille, besieged by Louis XIV, 3848 
—captured by Marlborough, 3700 
—restored to franco (1018), 4783, 4784 
Li Lung-Mien, Chinese painter, 2502 
Lilybaeum, foundation of, 1250 
—Roman siege of, 1576 
Limeriok, capitulation of (1001), 3747 
Limostone, for Egyptian temples, 704 
—first used by Ncncter, 425 
—formation, 83 
—oolitic, 108 

—scarce In British Isles, 05, 06 
—for tomb ilooring, 503 
Limits, Doctrine of, Euclid's, 2063 
Limoges, taken by Black Prince, 2040 
Linacre, Thomas, 3336, 3337 

-Greek medical iniluencc on, 1566 

Linooln, cathedral, exterior, 2891 
Lincoln, Abraham, 4390 

-killed. 4302, 4480 

-and the South, 4480 

Lincolnshire, manors, description, 2730 
•—peasantry in Norman days, 2730 
Lind, Dr. James, and scurvy, 5047 
Lindbergh, Oaptain Charles A., flies 
Atlantic, 4737, 4738 
Llndisfarne, 2677, 2678 
—Danish sack of, 2403 
—Gospels. 2403, plate f,p, 2456, 2678 
Lindus, Rhodes, lmrbour, 1678 
—rock sculpture, 1259 
Linen, Irish manufactory (1783), 4340 
—weaving, Middle Kingdom, 552 
—in Westphalia and Silesia, 3945 


Lingula pyramid, Cambrian bivalve, 92 
Lin Liang, painting of wild geese, 3520 
Linnaeus, classification of plants, 3829 
Lion, Assyrian carved, 571 
—in Britain, 110,136 
—on Hattnsas' gateway, 721 
—head from Telf-c! Obcid, 520 
—Hittite carving, 734 
—hunting, Alexander, plate f.p. 1434 

— —Assyrian, 903, 964-66 
-Hittite Empire, 726 

— —prcdynastic Egypt, 4S4 
-Tutankhamen, 699 

—in ivory, ancient Egypt, 407 
—Mycenaean representations, 776 , 780, 
841 

—in Sumerian carving, 510 
Lion Gate, of Mycenae, 775-76 , 770 
Lion, H.M.S., 4831 

-at Dogger Bank, 4843 

-at Jutland, 4848 

Lipan, battle of, Taborltca defeated, 
3137 

Li Po, Chinese poet, 2552, 2554 
Lisbon, occupied by French, 4192 
Li Shih-min, emperor, 2514, 2545 

-conquests, 2274, 2360 

-Taoism of, 2554 

Li Sao, Chinese poem, 2547-48 
Lislo, Visct., inquiry into piracy, 3803 
Lissoy, The Deserted Village, 4221 
Lister (1058) on French beggars, 3850 
Lister, Lord, antiseptic surgery, 5053-54 
Liszt, Franz, romanticism, 4317 
Literature, accurate form of history, 13 
—classicism in, 4033 
—Greek influence on, 1560 
—history as, 8 

—modern, debt to Rome, 2244 
—modernism in, 5013-22 
—and social reform, 4 405 
—use of national languages, 3223 
—women in, 377 

See also under specific countries 
Lithosphere, crust of earth, 79, 80 
Lithuania, disputes with Russia and 
Poland, 4882 

—post-war state, 4877, 4878 
—united kingdom of (c. 1380), 3008 
Lithuanian Language, archaic character, 
327, 320 

Lithuanians, conversion to Christianity, 
2970 

Lituus, Hittite symbol, 738 
Li Tzu-cheng, overthrows Mings, 4047 
Liukung, in Wcihaiwei territory, 4566 
Liutprand, king of Lombards, 2354 
—Iconoclastic controversy, 2350 
— and the Papacy, 2415, 2186 
Liutprand, bp. of Cremona, envoy of 
Otto I, 2022, 2629, 2091 
Liu Tsung-yiian, friendship with Han 
Yu, 2550 

Liver, ns means of divination, 349, 350, 
351 , 1158 

Liverpool, Bridgewater canal to, 4345 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
beginnings, 4357, plate f.p. 4359 
Liverpool Cathedral, 5034 
Livery Companies, London, ancestry of 
yeomanry, 2922 

-journeymen’s associations ab¬ 
sorbed, 2924 

Livia, wife of Augustus, 184G 
—children of, 1873 
—fresco from villa of, 1934, 1935 
Living Church, in Russia, 4972 
Livingstone, David, 4619, 4631, 4032 

-and Arab slave trade. 4629 

-discovers L. Nyasa, 4631 

Livonia, and Hanseatic League, 3050 
3052 

—Peter the Great's designs on, 3702 
Livy, history of Rome, 1593-94,1893 
—literary greatness, 1888 
—on Roman army, 1722,1725 
—on the Samnium contest, 1612 
—on Scipio. 1762 
—story of Amhigatus, 1523 
Lixus, N. Africa, founding of, 1177 
LI Yiian : see Kao Tsu 
Llama, evolution, 2592 
Llananno, Radnorshire, church, 3495 
Llewelyn of Wales (c. Edward I), in 
House of Lords, 2832 
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Lloque Yupanqui, Inca ruler, 33SO 
Llywell Stone, Ogham characters 1509 
Lobengula, Matahele king, 3403, 4633 
Local Government, in French Revolu¬ 
tion, 4133 

--in Middle Ages, 2665 

Locarno, conference of (1925), 4S93, 
4931, 4932 

Locarno, Pact of, 4S93 

-Germany and, 4903, 4925 

Lochmanaquer, mcgalithic stone, 621 
Locke, John, 4018, 4030 

-on French peasantry, 3S55 

Locomotion, early steam engine, 4356 
Lodebar, city of Gilead, 827 
Lodge, Sir Oliver, portrait, 4696 

-and spiritualism, 4869 

-ancl wireless telegraphy, 4703 

Lodi, bridge of, battle, 4002 , 4181 
Loess, distribution in Europe, 193 } 239 

-in Mongolia, 441 

-in North China, 441-42 

-extent, map, 900 

Logic, Aristotle’s theories, 1462 

—and Greek philosophy, 1454 

Logos, doctrine, 644 

—in Fourth Gospel, 1494, 2330 

—ideas about, 2331-32 

—Origan on, 2331 

—Platonic ideas 2330 

Logovardi, village, near Monastir, 2478 

Lohan, disciple of Buddha, model, 2554 

Lombard, Peter, 3015 

Lombard Art, curving at Ravenna, 33 

-at Cividale del Friuli, 2415 , 2434 

Lombard League, 2737, 2761-02, 2764 
Lombards, 2214, 2270, 2752 
—dominion in S. Italy, 2692 
—Franks conquer, 2487 
—and Normans, 2698 
-and Papacy, 232G-7, 2180-S7 
—stalls or kings at Cividale, 2415 
Lombards, Kingdom of, 2352 

-—divisions, 2751 

-Franks absorb, 2415-17 

Lombardy, agriculture in, 4294 
—communes in, 2762, 2758 
—Frederick I and, 2760 
—Guclphs and Ghibelllncs in, 2759 
—iron crown of, 2354, 4099 
—male dress (1494), 3206 
—Napoleon and, 4099 
—tyranny in, 2765 

See also under Italy 
Lomonosov. M„ Russian writer, 3936 
London, Adelaide House, 5034 
—A gas, map, 3560-61 
—air raid on G.F.O., 4815 
—Alfred the Great’s penny, 2457 
—banqueting house, Whitehall, 4034 
—Bloomsbury Square in 1789, plate 
f.p. 4219 

—Bolshevik party in, 4950 
—Cobbett on, 4284 
—communist meeting, 5073 
—Danish attempts on, 2470 

-siege (994), 2526 

—daylight raid over, 4825 
—in 18th century, 4253 

-architecture, 4237-40 

—death rate, 18th century, 5045 
—15th century wealth, 4425 
—first charter, 2708 
—general strike in, 5075 
—Great Plague, 3116, 3117 
—Guildhall, 4426 
—Hanseatic League, 3058 

-Steelyard, 3059 

—historical strata, 26, 27 
—medieval people, 3098 
—Old Swan Theatre, 3559 
—Parliament House, 17th cent., 3670 
—port of, 18th century, 4231 

-Authority's building, 1554 

—on Protector's seal, 3732 
—radicalism in, 4433 
—Renaissance in, 3562 
—Roman, 2144, 2148-49 

-episcopal see, 2140 

-on gold medallion, 2125 

-mosaic pavement, 2155 

-Wall, 2150 

-wharves, 2030 

—Royal Exchange (1820), 4427 
—Saxon, 2469, 2470 
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Luther, Martin 


London—conf. 

—-htrceta in 18tli century, 4252 
—-Temple Cliurcli, 2812 

--—Crusaders’ chivies, 2802 

—Tower of, 15 th cent, (hawing, 3100 

-S. John’s Cliapel, 2611 

•——White Tower, 2609 
—^Wren’s plan for rebuilding, 3238 
See also Charing Cross; Choapside; 
St. Paul’s; Westminster and 
individualldistricts. 

London Bridge, 15th cent., 3100 
London Clime, sunlight timtincnt, 5057 
London Conference (1921), 4888 
Loudon, Convention of (1881), 4(120 
London Corresponding Society, 4133 
London, eammillnged, 1659 

Loudon Hospital, foundation, 6010 

-in 1763, !i014 

--modlcal education, 5010 

London, Treaty of (1601), and colonisa¬ 
tion, 31)1(1 

-(1841), 4273 

-(1871), 4387 

-(1013), 4682 

-(1026): sec Locarno Pact 

Longbow, 2930, 2931 
—imo In England, 21)17-40, 2008 
Long heads, Bushmen, 208 

-distribution, 228 

-evolution, 227 

-skull comparison, 195 

-types, 229 

-Wel&hmau, 211 

Longhi, Pietro, painter, domestic 
gump, 3041 

Long house, Iroquois and Bonus), 289 
Longinus, Bishop, conversion oE 
.Nubians, 2037 

Longinus, philosopher, 1302, 2120 
Longlent, plan oi guldens, 4300 
Long Parliament, dissolved, 3733 

-medal, 3675 

-restricts supplies, 3003 

Longaword, William, elllgy, 2 929 
Longthorpo, Manor house, 3426 
Longus, Daplmifl ami Ohloo of, 1302 
Long Wall, Constantinople, 2291 
Longwy, Ccrmaiw take (19 L4), 4747 
—Prussians take (1792), 4087 
Lonorius, Gaulish leader, 1620 
Loom, Egyptian, 560 
—French, 18th cent., 4416 
—power, 30, 4350 
—primitive, 290 
Loos, captured mine crater, 1806 
—clients of bombardment, 4807 
Looting, in Thirty Years' War, 3023, 
3021-6 

Lopez, F, S., dictator of Paraguay, 4325, 
4320 

Lord, Tbomaa, cricket ground. 4227 
Lord Protector : sec Orcmiwoil, Oliver 
Lords, House of, Charles 1 in, 3662 

-James 1 in, 3656 

-medieval position, 3057 

-power curtailed (1910), 4579 

Lord’s Crioket Ground, 4227 
Loredano, Doge of Venice, pl./.j). 3011 
Lorenzetti, Pietro, painting, 3202 
Lorna Doone, motto, 1301 
Lorraine, 2L22 
•—Germans take (1871), 4380 
—Louis XIV loses, 37-19 
—Stanislaus 1 obtains, 3884, 3880 
See also Alsace-Lorraine 
Lorsch, Monastery of, annals, 2430 
Lorfczing, Undine, 4310 
Ldfloher, Valentin E., library, 3958 
Lothair, king of Franco, 2507 
Lothair, king of tho Flanks, crystal, 2420 
Lothair I, omperor, 2421-22 
Lothair II, emperor, 2057 
—claims Sicily, 2091 
Lothair, king of Italy, 2771 
Lothair, lung of Provence, 2591 
Lothair, sou of Emperor Lewis I, 249S 
Lotharingla, 2493, 2490, 2490 
See also Lorraine 

Lothian, Scottish possession, 2708 
Lotus, Egyptian emblom, 544 

-guests carry, 707 

—In Indian symbolism, 2395 
Lotus eaters, in Homer, 1171 
Lotus of the World, 450, 2394-05, 2397 


Loudon, John C., landscape gardener, 
4209 

Louis II, of France, 2193 

Louis IV, of France, 2500 

—ami Duko of Normandy, 2000 

Louis V, of Fiance, 2507 

Louis VI (' The Pat'), of France, 2058 

Louis VII, of France, 2059 

—on crusade. 2()dl), 2903 

—marriage, 2(559 

Louis VIII, of France, 2820 

Louis IX. (8.), of Prance, 2820-27 

—challenge from Mangn Khan, 2859 

—on crusade, 2804-05, 2810, 282 L 

—psalter, 2810, 2822 

—and Homan Law, 3009 

—Saint e Chapclle built, 2813 

Louis XI, of France, 3143, 3917 

Louis XII, of France, car Loon 3298 

—In Italy, 3297, 3298 

Louis XIII, of Franco, 3584, 3585, 3591 

— death, 3597 

—women at court, of, 3989 

Louis XIV, of Franco, 3833-74 

—accession, 8597 

—ago of, 3737-03 

—as chlki, ui Paris Parlcmcnt, 3598 
—compared with Justinian, 2305 

--Napoleon, 3872 

—with court ladles, 

—riosalug tho Itliiuo, 3741 
“-death, 3877, 3870 
—aiul family, by Largillubv, 3857 
—Franco under, 8833-74 
—us Lo Hoi Soldi, 3834 
—Louise do Querouaillo ail agent, 
plate f.p. 3983, 4002 
—love affairs, 3993 
—nationalism under, 3011 
—and the purlonuiuL, 3070 
—receiving papal envoy, plain f.p. 
3865 

—revoking Edict of Nantes, 3870 
—Itigaud’H portrait. 3766 
—as young man, 3739, 3835 
Louis XV, of Fiftnco. accession, 8879, 
3882, 3915 

—Mine, do Pompadour, plato f.p. 3983 
Louis XVI, of Franco, 3915, 3916, 4088 
—closes Assembly Ilall, 4158 
—declares war against Austria, 4080 
—execution, 4088 
—and llio Girondins, 4171 
—Miiabeau and, 4100 
—receiving Nccker’s accounts, 4131 

- -as sanHCiilotl.o, plate f.j), 4090 
—at Khibes-Genenil, 3914 

—at Varenncs, 4083 
Louis XVIII, of France, 4106 ,4107,4200 
—and constitution, 4259 
—equality under, 4149 
—flight, 4108 
—Franco under, 4289 
Louis (of Nevers), count of Flanders, 
3081-82, 3083, 3084 
Louis (of Mnolo), count of Flnnilore, 
3081-85 

—Ghent burghers before, 3081 
Louis, duke of Orleans (d. 1407), 3128 
For German kings and princes see 
under Lewis 

Louisbourg, captured by British, 3895 
—flhlrloy, nml capture of, 4025 
—siege of, 3897 
Louise, queen of Prussia, 3982 
Louisiana, bought by U.S.A., 4112, 
4519 

—and the suffrage, 4495 
Louis Napoleon : see Napoleon III 
Louis of Provence, claims Naples, 3000 
Louis Philippe, abdication, 4803 

— —accession, 4204, 4208 

-at Grand Trianon, 3830 

-in July ltovolution, 4269 

-Lafayette aiul, 4J05 

—middle classes and, 4439 
—at New Gross station, 4366 

-With sons, 4268 

Lourdes, Aurlgnacmn carving, 215 
—sorcerer engraving, 198 
Lonvemonfc, Germans take, 4763 
Louvois, Marquis do, war minister, 
3743, 8749 

Louvre Museum, Bonaparte takes 
Italian art treasures to, 4183 i 


Lovel&ce, Richard, poetry, 3712-13 
Love-songs in Babylonia, 570 
Lovett, William,and co-operation, 4437 
Lowe, Sir Hudson, on St. Helena, 41U8 
Lowestoft, Germans shell, 4812 
Loxomma, llfdi, fossil head, 115 
Loyalty, Oath of, French He volution, 
4082, 4083 

Lo-yang, ChincRO capital, 442, 3515 
Loyola, Ignatius, 3310, 3680, 3082 
-death, 3(580 

Lubaantun, Maya ruins, 2583, 2585 
Lubeolc, IIiuihcuMo League, 31)50-52 
—peace of (1029), 3593, 3011 

-and halanco of power, 3045 

—ItUHHlaiiH in, 3927 
—Shipping Guildhousc, 3052 
Lublin, union of, 3921 
Lucan, pool, Phaiaalia, 1804 
—Stuir, leaching, 1703 
Lucanians, Greek lights with. tfl ()4 
Luoon, 2767, 299(1 
Lucoros, iribu, 1795 
Lucorin, Latin colony, 1005 
Lucerne, joins Swiss confederation, 
3087, 3080 

—medieval walls, 3087 
—opposition to Austrians, 3000 
Lnoian, on cult of Hiorapolls Syiiao. 
737 

—Dialogues of the Dead, 1302 
Luoian, or 8amosata, teachings on the 
Logos, 2331 

Luoilius, Homan poet, (887, 1891 
Lucius II, pope, death, 2785 
Luoius, hi other of Mark Antony, 
revolt againal, Ocl avian, 1792 
Lucius, of Putruc, Greek romance, 1898 
Luoius Caesar, win of Agrlppa, 1847-48 
Luoius Junius Brutus : see IUuiUih 
L uokuow, famine vlellniBat, 4472 
—siege of, 4 K13, 4464 
Luorotius, Roman poet, Epicurean 
duel rinCH, JHHH, 1009 40 
—atlitude to religion, 1902 
—on Latin language, LH81 
—on piety, 1903 

Lucullus, Luoius, campaign In the Kant, 
1774-77 

Luoumone, Etruscan city-state presi- 
ilenl, 70S 

Ludondorff, Erioh von, 477(5 
—resignation, 47H4 
—and 2nd hi it tie of Hommo, 4777 
Ludgnto Cirous, 1810, plate/.p. 1219 
Ludius, or HLudiim, Homan artlHt, 1031 
Ludlow, caivings from church, 3577 
Ludlow, Edmund, on Cromwell at 
Drogheda, 3727 . 

Ludlow, Josoph M. F., Ghvistlan 
socialist, 4675 
—on trade unionism, 4073 
Ludolf, (luko of Swabia, 2600 
Lugol-banda, father of Ullguniesh, 678 
Lugal-zaggisi, ('slabllshcd Mesopota¬ 
mian hegoinouy, plato f.p. 402 
king of llmma, 421, 017 
Lugard, Lord, in Uganda, 4(134, 4635 
Lug dunum : sec Lyons 
Lugoufold, Lewis the Pious defeat ml, 

2122 

Luke, S., I. ii uli sfill 1 no (Iriiwlna. HII7H 
Lukkl, raids by, 7IU 
Lululm, defeated by Namm-HIn. . 131 . 
523 

Lumbering, on Columbia Kivcr, ■ISOS 
—In .Southern Slates, 111)7 
Lumbini, Buddha's birthplace, 120!) 
Lunacharsky, ltusslun .evolutionary, 
■1051, 4(100 

Lunatics, trenUuunt, 10th century, 
4408, 7/0!/ 

Luno, mm nr n, 777,9 
LunOvillc, pence of, ‘1000, -1180 
Lung Chi, ompevor, 2300 
Lung-men, Ilonan Buddhist sculp¬ 
tures, 2559 

Lungs, evolution or, IL3, 777 
Luporoalin, ceremony, ifiDH, 7771 
Lusitania, sinking of, 4732, 77,7,3, 470-1 
Lnsitanians, oniKjsIlkm to Rome, 7700 
Lutarlus, Gaulish leader, 1520 
Lute, Introduction into ISuiopc, 3289 
Luther, Martin, 3.375-57 
-Bible, 3349, 33,57 
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Luther, Martin 


Mahomedan Literature 


Luther, Martin— cont. 

- denunciation ot revolt, 3007 

-indulgences denounced, 3302, 3340 

-influence of Lfuss mi, 3077 

— —kidnapping of, 3311 

-and modern fitate, 3G97 

-political aims, 3343, 3352 

— —lpceives papal envoy, 3G81 

— —and Renaissance, 3332 

— —represented in psalter, 3075, 307G 
Lutheranism, economic factor, 39G 

— formation, 3342 

— In Italy, 3248 

— -in Scandinavia, 3313 
—teachings, 3161 

Lutfrell Psalter, drawings from, 3007, 
3125, 3132, 3450, 3452 
Lutzen, battle of (1080). 2049 
Lutzen, battle (30 Years’ War), 3590, 
3649, 3050-51 

Lutzow (shin), at Jutland, 4847, 4S48, 
4851, 4853 

Luxembourg, Marshal, French general, 
3748 

Luxemburg, imntmlltY violated, 4745 
Luxe ml, monastery, 2679 
Luxor, statue of Raineses II, 1003 
—temple of Amen, 705 
Lvov, Prince, Russian premier, 4949 
Lycaonia, speech of, 1998 
Lyceum, of Aristotle, 1459,1461 
Lycia, and lMiaeatua Disk, 007 
—timber in, 467 

—undecipherable inscriptions, 807 
—womon warriors, 373 
Lyoians, allied against Egypt, 794 
—LuUki identified with, 701 
—notorious for piracy, 3802 
Lycon, of lleraclca, banking transaction, 
16G2 

Lyaophron, of Chalets, poet, 2168 
Lycortaa, attitude to Home, 1081 
Lycurgus, of Sparta, constitution, 1593 
Lycurgus, Horses of, sculpture, 2291, 
22 % 

Lyddington, Bedo House, 3493 
Lydia, haa relief, 1004 

- Croesus of, 1085-80, 1087 
—Greek states and, 1002 

—help In early Church, 2178 
—mounted soldiers, 1080 
—Persian conquest, 1085-80 
—raided by Cimmerians, 855 
—lines Greek troops, 1003 
Lydiadas, tyrant of Megalopolis, 1074 
Lyell, Sir Charles, geologist, 303, 304 
X,ynn, brass of merchant, 2908 
Lyobaa, nativo name of Mitla, 2551 
LyonB, altar at, 1870 
—battle at, 1978 
—Christian pci seditions, 2181 

- -massacres at, 4147 

- -Roman aqueducts, 2013 
—silk industry, 3237, 4117 
—weavers’ riots, 4983 
Lyre, early Greece, 1284-85 
—terra-cotta, Pftlaikaatro, 707 
Lysander, Spartan statesman, 1245-40 
Lysimaolius, king of Thrace, 1585 
Lysimaohus, Reneral of Alexander, 1410 
—death, HU, 1414, 

—power in Asia, 1413 
Lysippus, of Sleyon, Apoxyomenus, 1301 
—sculptures at Delphi, 1313 
—statues of Alex, bodyguard, 1431 
Lystra, language of inhabitants, 19Q8 
Lyttelton, and bluc-stocldngs, 4210 
Lytton, Lord, in India, 4408 


Ma, Cappadocian goddess, 2080 
Maat. ostrich feather the symbol, 051 
Mnbly, Gabriel de, and coinnuimsm,4079 
Mo Adam, J. L., load-malting, 4345 
Macao, Portuguese settlement, 3525 
Maoaronia, 4212, 4232 
Macartney, Earl, 4053, 4054 
Macaulay, Lord, 4436, 4537 

--account of Revolution, 0 

-portraits, 10, 4530 

Macaulay, Rose, novelist, 5010 
Mnobeth, and Malcolm Can more, 2510 
Maooabaean family, policy, 1778 
Macoabnean Wars, 1702-03 


Maccabaeus, Jonathan, 1703, 1954 
Maccabaeus, Judas, 1702-03, 1954 
Maccabaeus, Mattathias, and Antio- 
chus IV, 1703 

Maccabaeus, Simon, 1702-0,3, 1954-55 
McCormick’s Reaper, 4505 
Macdonald, Alex., labour MIL, 4678 
MacDonald, J. Ramsay, 4891, 4892 

— --and Geneva Protocol, 4931 

McDonald, Walter, Irish divine, 2070 
Mace, Egyptian, 497, 559 

—medieval, 2607, 2930 
—of the Scorpion, 497 
Macedonia, Ancient, 1422-50 

-army, 1405, 1429 

-nfc Graniciis, 1432-33 

— --types of soldiers, 1431, 1434 

-dynasty inaugurated, 2425 

— —empire after Alexander, 1409, map, 

7582 

-before Alexander, map, 1402 

-Gaul overrun, 853 

-Greece dominated, 15S4 

-Greek states lost, 1079 

-Iron Age in, 1034 

-kingship in, 883 

-lake villages m, 032 

-Mycenaean objects fiom, SG9 

-settlements in, 787 

-people of, 1127 

-portrait, head, -35 

-rise to power, 1401, 1071-74 

— —Roman coins, 1080 

-conquest, 404, 1080, 1682 

-rule, 400, 1082, 2094-90 

Macedonia, Modern, after Berlin Con¬ 
gress, 4554 

-League of Nations and Greek 

refugees, 4929 

Macedonian War, First, 1077 
Macedonian War, Second, 1079, 1087 
Macedonian War, Third, 1081, 1094 
Macellum, in Rome, 2058 
Maohaon, treats wound of Menclaus, 84S 
Machaut, G. de, 14th cent, composer, 
2968 

Machiavelli, N., 3248, 3313, 3G94-95 

— —Italian unity, 3297 
-on Roman methods, 1707 

— —Savonarola and, 3248 

— -torture applied, 3233 
Machine Gun, carrier, 4827 

-with masked gunners, 4795 

Machinery, for agriculture, U.S.A., 4505 
—instrument of capitalism, 4990 
Maohu Picobu, Inca fortress, 3JS0-1 
Mackail, J. W., portrait, 1500 
Mackensen, A. von, Bukarcsfc, 4700 

— --invades Dobruja, 47G6 

-overruns Galicia, 4758 

-in Poland, 4752 

Mackenzie, Compton, novelist, 501G 
McKinley, President, W., 4512, 4513 
Maciise, Daniel, Beranger, 4291 
Macmahon, Marshal, portrait, 4385 
Maopherson, James, Ossian, 4309 
Maorianns, prefect, treachery, 2118 
Macrinus, emperor, 2110-11 
Macro, murder of Tiberius, 1852 
—Sojamis superseded by, 1852 
MoTaggart, Dr., definition of a mystic, 

3020 

Madagascar, annexed by France, 3840, 
45G0 

—pirate base, 3817 
Madeira, rediscovered, 3030 
Madero, Francisco, in Mexico, 4727 
Madhu the Younger, Mogul, painter, 
3709 

Madison, J., President II.9.A., 388,4112 
Madonna*, see Mary, Virgin 
Madras, 3806-97 
—East India Co., depot, 3003 
l Madrid, occupied by French, 4192 
Madrigal, 2968 
Maecenas, Gains C. 1847 

-depicted on frieze, 1862 

-government of Italy, 1843 

Maeeia, tribe, 1801 
Maenads, dance of, 7385 ,1380 
Maenake, near Gibraltar, 1058 
Maffei, Mcropo, 4045 
Magan, conquered by Naram-Sin, 431 
Magazines, German, 3940 
Magdalena, river of Colombia, 4335 


Magdalenian Culture, artistic taboo of, 
250 

-art development, 251-55, 25(1-57 

-Lear modelled in clay, 2 jI, 252 

-bone harpoon head?, 249 

-fish hooka, 2S3 

-bull-roarer as amulet, 299 

-rave-dwellings 141, 249, 250 

-comparison with Budimeii, 204 

-diagrammatic plate f.p. 220 

-Hint tool, 27 

-horse’s head, carved, 25 3, 250 

—*—inipiement with fox’s head, 248 

-regional chronology, 220 

-sledge on pendant. 290 

-spear throwers, 248 

Magdalenian Race, m Europe, 620 
Magdeburg, sack of, 3595, 3626 
—siege ot, 30 40, 3047 
Magellan, Fernan, 3304, 3537 
Magellanic Cloud, 00 
Magellan Strait, discovery, 3304 
— —early map of, 3538 
Maggiore, Lake, lake dwellings, 013 
Maghada Kingdom, 1587, 2209 
See also Mauryan Empire 
Magic, Assyrian religion and, 971 
-cave-dwellers and, 249-252 
—early cultivators and, 221 
—Egyptian medicine and, 502 
——religion and, 540, 7U0 
-Greek, 1757 
—In hunting societies, 215 
—in medical history, 5039 
—.savages’ use of, 300 
—universal symbol, 299 
—warrior’s outfit and, 288 
See also Witchcraft 
Magistrate, in Greece, 1121 
—in Moorish Spain, 3284, 32S9 
-in Rome, 1700,1798, 1807 
Maglemose, raft-dwelleis, 2215 
Magna Carta, 2748 , 2749 
Magnae (Kcnchester), Romans at, 214S 
Magna Graecia, 1417 

-schools In, 1472 

See also Greece 
Magna Mater, see Cybcle 
Magnentius, 2193, 2194-95 
Magnesia (Asia), battle near, 1081) 
Magnesian Limestone, stratification. 

Magnetism, Gilbert’s discoveries, 3822 
Magnus Maximus, coin, 29 
Mago,b. of Hannibal, defends Carthage. 
1591 

Magyars, 2499, 2510, 3140-03 
—Avar merging with, 2478 
—Hungary Invaded, 439, 3US-40 
-origin, 2206, 3147, 3153 
—Otto the Great defeats, 2501 
Mahabharata, Indian epic, 2400 
Mahapuruaha, the Buddha as, 1215 
Maharbal, Numidian commander, 1059 
Mahasna, El, burials, 490 

-gaming table from, 499 

Mahavira, founder of Jainism, 1200 
Mahayana, Buddhist sect, 1211, 2398 
—rock sculptures at Yim-kang, 2549 
Mahdaji Scindia, Mahratta king, 379S 
Mahdi, The, revolt, 4561 ,. 4036, 4037 
-tomb, 4571 

Mahdi, Khalil (775-785), reign of, 2412 
Mahdiyah, Africa, capture by Pisa, 2755 
Mahmud, sultan of Delhi, 3171, 3175 
Mahmud II, sultan of Turkey, 4272 
—suppresses Janissaries, 4271 
Mahmud, son of Malik Shah, 2700-02 
Mahmud Khan, king of Transoxiann, 

Karluks invasion of country, 2792 
Mahmud of Ghazni, 2514, 2780, 3100 

— -tower of victory, 27<S3 

Mahomedan Architecture, Africa, 32GS, 

3271-72 nn 

—in India, 3160-68, 3177-80 

-Moorish, 2536-38 

-ornament, 2539 , 3117, 3282 

— —in Spain, 32(58-82 
Mahomedan Civilization, 2529-42, 3291 

— •—in India, 3170 

-influence on Europe, 25 42, 3413 

-In Spain, 2542, 3204-92, 3266 

—• —Spanish periods (tables), 3261 

See also Arabic Culture : Moors 
Mahomedan Literature, 2542. 3239-90 



Mahomedanism 


Manu 


Mahomedanism, 2368-7S 
—and alcohol, 2377 
—calendar, 2378 
—and Christianity, 2045 
—conquests, 2345-52, 2355-58, 2361 
—converts, early, 2530 
—creed, 2367, 2373-70 
—dynastic struggle, 2345, 2351, 2372, 
2411 

—expansion, early, 2409 
—Golden Age, 2529-42 
—Hindu influence, 3105, 3178 
—Images condemned, 2358 
—in India, 2833, 3104-80 
—Judaic influence, 312 
—ICaiser William ami, 4570, 4577 
—moanues as universities, 253J 
—orientalism in, 1202 
—People of the Book, 3105 
—pilgrimages, 3271 

-to Moecn, 2302, 2375-70 

—poll-tax on unbelleveis, 2530 
—in Spain, 3207 
—tenets, 3271 

—Turkish support of, 2770-80, 2784 
—Turks accept, 2513 
—women in, 378 
Mahomet, 2362-78 

—influence on Arabian history, 2520 
—succession question, 2345, 2372 
—sword, 2539 
—teaching, 2303-78 
Maidston, John, description of Crom¬ 
well, 372(1 

Maikop, Sevillian metal work from, 
plntr/.p 920 

Mail Armour, 2927, 2928, 2929 

-Norman, 2607 

-12th cent., 2721 

iVfl also under Armour 
Maillet, De, geologist, 4067 
Maino (ship), blown up, 4570 
—salvage work, 4575 
Maine, Duo de, Mine, de Maintcnon 
and, 3090 

Maintenon, Mmo. flo, 3996 
- — Ghamlllurd her creature, 3907 

-inlliienco on Louis XIV, 3850 

-with Louis XIV and Family, 3857 

Mainz, early printing ccutic, 3184-80 

—Roman bridge, 2039 

—sacrament ary, 2959 

—tomb in cathedral, 3006 

Mainz (ship), sunk, 4S35 

Maione o! Bari, Sicilian minister, 2098 

Maipo, battle of, 4322 

Maitland, F. W., as historian, 18 

-portrait, 11 

Maize, 2571, 2573-74, 2688, 2599 
—in Aztec MS., 3364 
—Maya god, 2580, 2588 
—in monsoon lands, 330, 345 
Majesty, Charter of, 3020 
Majolica, origin of word, 3237 
Majorinn, emperor, 2208 
Majuba Hill, 4560, 4501, 4(121) 

Malret Tomb, Minoan vase in, 785 
Malabar, pepper trade with Home, 1988 
Malacca, Dutch occupation, 4025 
—Poitnguese occupation, 3535 
Malachite, mines in Sinai, 680 
—pigment for eyelids, 489, 553 
Malachy O’Morgair, S„ influence on 
Irish culfcuie, 2082, 2089 
Malaga, pottery, 326i 
Malakand Pass, as Aryan route, 4fil 
Malakoff Fort, captured by French, 
4374, 4375 

Malamoooo, early Venetian cap., 3030 
Malaria, 3118-19 

Mai a spina, Marquesses of, rule in 
Tuscany, 2759 

Malaterra, Geoffrey, on Normans, 2003 
Malatesta, Sigismondo, 3218, 3219 
Malatia, Hitt!to sculptures at, 717, 
718, 737 

Maiaxos, Manuel, chronicle ot, 2031 
Malay Archipelago, Dutch monopoly 
over. 4025 

-modern plough, 346 

-native superstitions, 349 

-’rain forest, 330 

-Tibetan pastorate in, 445 

■-yellow race In, 315 

Malaya, British, formation, 4020 


Malazgird, battle : see Munzikerl 
Malcolm III, (Canmorc) of Scotland 
Macbeth overthrown by, 2510 
—progress under, 2058 
—results of English marriage, 2058 
Malcolm IV, of Scotland, on Kelso 
Abbey charter, 2658 
Malherbe, Francois de, French classicist, 

mo 

Malik Shah, Sdjuk sultan, 2015, 
2787-88, 2700 

-succession, 2701-92 

Malik Slmh II, Soljuk sultan, 2792 
Malineg, S. lbum bo id, tower, 2888 
Mall, The, in lfttli cent., 4241 
Malli : see Multan 
Mai mo, convention of, 4300 
Malnutrition, post-war, 4907 
Malplaquet, battle of, 3700 
Malta, eaptuicd by British, 4090 

-by Napoleon, 4094, 4185 

—Carthaginian possession of, 1031 
—Iriction with Napoleon over, 4188 
—megalithle remains in, 270, 014 
—neolithic carvings, 270, 409, G14 
—Saracen possession of, 2540 
Maltese Language, Arabic influence on, 
2540 

Malthus, Thomas Robert, 4070 

-economic theory, 4285 

-- —Principle of Population, 4070 

-sociology, 4533 

Mamalhapuram, Hindu shrine, 2399 
Mamelukes, 2820-22, 2991 
—crushed by Napoleon, 4094, 4185 
—expansion of power, 2832 
Mamorfcines, 1576 
Mametz, attack on, 4768 
—siege battery al, 4767 
Mammals, advent, 10R 
—ancestors, 118, 119, 120, 131 
—become dominant, 109, 100 
—evolution, 120 
—evolutionary centre, 131, 140 
—migrations. 131-138 
—variety, Miocene Period, 133-5 
Mammoth, carcase from Siberia, 191 
—charm from tusk, 250 
—in England, 110, 130 
—Magduleniau painting, 109, 255 
Mamun, Abbasiu Klialif, 2424-25 
—encouraged Arab culture, 2532-33 
Man, ago of, 45, 132,159, 104,185 
—biological liistory, 100 
—blood affinities, J83 
—bones, earliest, 157 
—Buddhistic conception, 1210 
—cerebral distribution, 182 
—Confuoian idea, 1220-27 
—cranial distribution, 230-31 
—disease affinities, 183 
—domestic animals and, 342 
—dual nature or, 314 
—early home zone (Ural phase), 193, 
196, 209, 220 

-(2nd phase), 210 

---(3id phase), 230 

—economic classification, 2508 
-embryonic history, 180, 183 
-evolution, 44-45, 141-185 
-first migrations, 220 
—genealogical tree, 184, 185 
—gorilla, comparison with, 174, 170 
—in the grasslands, 340 
—Greek conception of, 1193 
—group associations, 187-88, 307, 
311-12 

-history and, 10,141,104 
—in the jungle, 311 
-Khnum fashioning, 641 
missing links, 174 
mystical side, 293 
—origin, 101-4,174,184, J93 
—Pleistocene, 147, 14S 
—Pliocene, 154, 157 
—posture, comparison of, 158* 159 
—primitive dwellings, 288-89 
—skull comparisons, 169 
—social instincts, 313 
—Stoic theory, 1460 
—supernatural beliefs, 350 
—symbolical drawings of, 263 
—Taoistic idea, 1220 
—tribal instincts, 314 
—ubiquity, 333 


Man, Brotherhood of, Seneca on, 1900 
Man, Isle of, language, 1507 
Mana, and supernatural power, 216 
Manaos, development, 4329 
Manasarovara, sacred lake, 450, 2394 
2307 

—pilgrimages to, 2398 
M&nassek, king of Israel, 831-32 
Manasseh, priest, expulsion, 1950 
Manasseh, tribe, 812 
Manasseh, possibly' Moses, 814 
Manchester, Bridgewater canal, 4345 
Manchester and Liverpool Illy., Stephen¬ 
son and, 4350 
Manchester School, 4534 
Manchuria, Japan in, 4423 
—Mongol occupation, 441 
—primeval looks, 84 
—railways jn, 440 
—Russia evacuates, 4508 
Manchurian, racial t ype, 2384 
Manchu8, China under, 4645-66 
—last emperor, 4664 
icvolution and overtluow of 1911. 
4004 

—rise Of, 3524 

Mancini, Hortense, mistress of Charles 
II, 4001 

Mancini, Marie, loved by Louis XIV, 
3903 

Manoinus, consul, in Spain, 1700 
Mnncipatio, Roman legal term, 1045 
Mnnco Ccapac, Inea leader. 3379 
Mandate, 4012, 4878 
Mandevillo, Bernnrd, philosophy, 1051 
Mimdoville, Sir John, illustrallon from 
travels, 2811 

Manegg, Maneas von, cout-af-anns, 2982 
Manou, m Roman religion, 1877 
Manet, Edouard, Bar den Folios 
Bergt'rc, 6024 

-and post-lmpreaslontem, 5020 

Mnnetho, Egyptian iduonjolor, 423, 
2109 

Manfred, king nf Sicily, 2825, 2845 
Mangu Khan, Mongol, 2817, 2853 

-challenge to S. Louis, 2859 

Manhattan, from air, 5058 
—bought by Peter Mimilt, 3549 
—in 1740, 4010-11 

Mani, religious founder, 2308-00, 2333 
—emeiflxion, 2331 
Manichaoans, persecution, 2188 
Maniohaeism, 1500, 2300, 2333 
—Eucharist calcination, 2331 
—suppression of, 2334 
Manilius, Astrononflca of, 1893 
Manioc, plant., 2598 
Mnnises, pottery, 3264 
Manishtuau, king of Agade. 431, 521 
—obelisk, 1067 

Manitoba, Joins Dominion, 4007 
Manlii, patrician gens, 1040 
Manlius, consul, 1627 
Manlius Torauatus, 1419 
Mann, George, cricketer, 4220 
Mannai, allied with Varirilles. 881 
Manners, chivalry and, 382 
—at table, 3427, 3432 
Mannheim, National Theatre, 3960 
Manoa : see El Dorado 
Manor, 2730, 2732 

Manor house, castle compared with, 
3435, 3441 

-origin, 2710 

-13th cent., 3426, 3429 

Man power, In China, 5068 
Mansart, J. H., built Versailles, 3830 
MansEeld, Count, 3637, 3639-41 

-helps Bohemians, 3591 

-parentage, 3030 

Mansfield, Earl of, slavery judgement, 
4593 

Mansfield, Edward, buccaneer, 3812 
Man Singli, palace at Gwalior, 3J80 
Mansourah, Battle of, 2981 
—8. Louis at, 2821 
Mansur, Abbas id ICliall f, 2411 
—Bagdad founded, 2531 
Mantegna, painter, 2239-40 
—Triumph of Caesar, 2240 
Mantinea, Battle of, 1 249, ] 585 
Mantua, bui renders to Napoleon, 4003 
Manu, Code of, 2393. 2405 
See also Rig-Vock 
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Manuel II 


Manuel II, "Byzantine emperor, 3123 
Manuel Comnenus, Byzantine emperor, 
2742 

Manufacturers, National Association of. 

in U.S.A., 4518 
Manumission, in Greece, 1123 
—in Home, 1825, 1820 
Manuscripts, Anglo-Norman, 2713. 
2720-21, 2725-27. 2732-33, 2741, 
2745 

—Anglo-Saxon, 2444, 2447, 2400. 2462, 
2404 , 2466-67, 2470, 3421 
—Aztec, 3364-65. plate f.p. 3311 , 
3371-75 

—Byzantine, 2638, 2C41, 2650 
—Carollngian, 2132-33, 2437-38 , 2442 
—Celtic plate f.p. 2455, 2078, 2684-85, 
2680 

—•14th cent., 2789, 2854-66 , 2002, 2914 
plat ef.p. 2926, 3007 
—10th cent., 2903-04, 2917 , plate f.pp. 
2026-27, 2979, 3078 , 3100, 3413, 
3452 

—Mahomedan, 2371-73 , 2531-33, 2839 
—monasteries, production, 2281-82 
—music, 2062-03, 2966 
—Persian, 2821, 2824, 2848-49, 2853 
—{Minting, influence on, 3180, 3188, 
3104 

—iflth cent., 3449 

—13th cent., 2804-06, 2810-11, 2822, 
3017 

Sea also Fouqucl; Froissart; Sky- 
lilzes. 

Manutius, Aldus (Manuzio): sec Aldus 
Mauritius 

Manuza, Kalanga chief, 3402 

Manwaring, Roger, bishop, 3720 

Manzikert, Battle of, 2514, 2045, 2787 

Manzoni, Alessandro, 4312 

Maoris, racial affinities, 232 

—tattooing, 207 

—two chiefs, 4613 

—wars with, 4613-14 

—wood carving, 294 

Map, Africa, from JJeh&im's globe, 3532 

■ -Fra Mauro’B, 3630 

—Anaximander of Miletus’ attempt, 

1400 

—Catalan, of Far East, 3607 
-Drake's voyago, 3543 
— Gnstnldi’s, of New France, 3603 
—Goa, 17th century, 3536' 

—Honclius'. of Magellan Strait, 3538 
-London, by Agas, 3560-61 
—New York City, 17th cent., 3549 
—Peru, by Cabot, 3540 
—Ptolemy's, 2076 , 2077 
—Xlalcigh'B, of El Dorado. 3576 
—.Russia, Jcnkinson'e, 3573 
—St. Croix in 1013, 3548 
—Strabo's, 2075 
—Virginia (John Smith’s), 3547 
—world, showing lino of demarcation, 
3533 

Sec also Classified List, p. 5210 
Mara, Buddhist demon, 1209 
Maracaibo, Morgan’s ships off, 3800 
Maraonibo, Lake, oil field, 4334 
Marash, bronze figure from, 719 
—Ilittite sculpture at, 718 
—lion from palace, 724 
Marat, Jean Paul, portrait, 4161 

— — —and tho Press, 4169 

-on Robespierre, 4177 

Marathas, under Aurangzib, 3703 
—British and, 4110 

—Moguls and, 3778, 3703 

—at Panipat, 3797 

Marathon, battle, 400-01, 1090-08 

--Athenian charge at, 1319-21 

—plan and tumulus, 1098 
—view of plain, 1096 
Marcel, Etienne, 3091-07 
-Jacquerie and, 3095, 3090 

— —murder of the marshals, 3094 

-treachery and death, 3006 

Maroellinus, Ammlanus, historian, 1898 
-on China, 1991 

-on election of bishops, 2321 

■ -on Persian army, 2315 

Marcellus, Roman general, at Syracuse, 

1761 

March Laws, in Hungary, 4307 
March, The Spanish, 2498 


Marcian, emperor, 2200, 2207 
Marcion, heretic, 2178, 2319 
Marck, Comte de la, friend of Murabcau, 
4169 

Marcoing, Artists' Rifles at, plate f.p . 
4772 

Marconi, Guglielmo, 4606, 4703 
Marcomanni, wars with Rome. 1973, 
1970-77, 2213 

Marcus Antonius, father of Mark 
Antony, 1777 

Marcus Aurelius, 1972, 1973-77 

-in Anal garb, 1900 

-Christian persecutions, 1973, 2184 

-on Christians, 2179 

— —Column, 1930, 1931, 1976-7, 2210 
-on conduct, 1903 

-embassy to China from, 2107 

-largess to the populace, 197 o 

-Meditations of, 1908 

-as pagan priest, 1909 

-statue, 1926, 1974 , 2243 

-Stoic and agnostic, 1908,1909 

Mardonius, in Athens, 1100, 1102-03 
—in Thracfnn expedition, 1096 
Marduk (god), 524, 583, 639 
—anger with Sargon, 647 
—Assyrian appeal to, 071 
—in Creation story, 974, 078, 970 
—Nabu visits, 019 
—slaying Tifiraat, 639 
—temple (E-sagilu), processional way, 
570, 951, 958 

-(E-tcmen-anli), 528, 568, 940 

— —(Tower of Babel), D28, 508 
Marduk-apal-iddin I, king of Babylon, 

e?3 

Mnrduk-apal-iddin n : see Merodach- 
baladan 

Marduk-apal-usur, tribute from, 880 
Marduk-nadin-akhe, k. of Babylon, 076 
—boundary stone. 1067 
Marengo, battle or, 4096, 4186 
Mare’s milk, as food, 226 
Margaret, queen of Scandinavia, 3134 
Margaret, queen of Scotland, 2658 
MaTgaret, duchess of York, 2005 
Margaret Teresa, marriage to emp. 
Leopold I, 3740 

Maria, w. of Niccphorus III, 2650 
Maria, queen of Hungary, 3008, 3160 
—Protestants and, 3161 
Maria Christina, of Spain, 4559 
Maria da Gloria, of Portugal, 4269 

-satire, 4270 

Mariana, Jesuit, on kings and tyran¬ 
nicide, 3687-8 
Marian Martyrs, 3359 
Marianus Scotus, in Bavaria, 2089 
Maria Teresa, empress, 377, 3886, 3891 

-oath of realty to, 3890 

-portrait, 366 

-pas Queen of Hungary, 3891 

Maria Teresa (wife of Louis XIV) enter¬ 
ing Douai, 3842 
—marriage, 3739 

Marie Antoinette, 3916, 4084, 4090 
-execution, 4091 

— —Lafayette and, 4102 

Marie de' Medici, 358 4, 3585 , 3998 

---entry into London, 3568-69 

Marie Louise, marries Napoleon, 4104, 
4193 

Marienlmrg, castle, 2979 
Marignano, battle of, 3300, 3301 
Marina, wife of false Dmitri, 3027 
Marine Artillery, tractor hauling gun, 
4814 

Marinus, proclaimed emperor, 2115 
Mariolatry, and women's status, 381 
Maritime Law, foundations, 3346 

-medieval codifications, 2807 

Maritz, General, revolt In S. Africa, 
4753 

Maritza, Battle of, 3154 

Marius, Raman general, 2051, 2212 

Marius, Gaius, 1769, 1832-33 

-consulship, 1715, 1770 

-death, 1773 

-outlawry, and return, 1772-73 

-Roman army, 1718, 1770,1816 

-Sulla opposed, 1772 

-wars of, 1709, 1772 

-worship offered to, 1877 

Mark, collapse of the, 4914, 4916 
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Mary, Virgin 


Mark, S M body taken to Venice, 3030, 
3031 

-martyrdom, 2481 

Mark Antony : see Antony, Mark 
Mark of Brandenburg : see Branden¬ 
burg 

Markets, expansion, 4906 
Marlborough, at Jutland, 4852 

Marlborough, 1st duke of, 3757, 3759 , 
3760 

-—at battle of Blenheim, -7755 

Marlowe, Christopher, criticism, 3333 
Marmont, French marshal, capitulates 
at Paris, 410G 

—defeated at Salamanca, 4104 
Marne, river, Germans retire to, 4747 
—La Tone burials, 1820 
Marngen, archaeological term, 1520 
Maronites (Lebanon Christians), 2806 
Marozia, daughter of Theodora, 2770 
Marrakesh (city), foundation, 3303 
—Kutulnya tower, 3270, 3272 
See also Morocco 

Marnix,(Calvinist)ficntteLowComitrics, 

3681 

Marriage, in Babylonia, 370, 576 
—in Egypt, 540 
—Elizabethan, 3563 
—in England, 18th century, 4235,4219, 
4250 

—in Florence, plate f.p. 3206 
—in France, 4122 

—in Germany, I8tli century, 3967 
—Roman law, 2163 

—in Rome, 1740.1827,1828, 1936, 2005 
Mars, as agricultural god, 1742-43 
3n Roman coJd, 1612 
statue, 1747 
—as war god, 1749 
—worship by Romans, 1745 
Mar Sargia, Chinese Nestorian, 3508 
Mars Caturix, Gaulish god, 1522 
Marschner, Heinrich A., Per Vampyr, 
4316 

Marseillaise, 4080 
Marseilles (Mnsaalia) 1094 
—Carthage and, 1579 
—Romans besiege, 1728, 1731-32 
—plague (1720), 3UG 
—in lloman times, 1808 
Marsiglio of Padua, 3071, 3204 
Marsin, French general, 3759 
Mars-la-Tour, battle of, 4385 
Martel-de-ier, weapon, 2948 
Martial, 1895 

—epigrams, 1362, 2023, 2025 
—epitaph on Egyptian actor, 202C 
—fascination of Rome for, 2028 
M&rtignac, French minister, 4208 
Martin I, pope, 2343, 2352 
Martin V, pope, 3136-37 
Martin, S., ot Tours, 2321 
Martin, disciple of Johannes Scotus, 2GSS 
Martin,-Richard, and R.S.P.G.A., 4401, 
4403 

Martin Chuzzlewit, Snlrey Gump and 
Betsey Prig, 4406 

Martineau, Harriet, and social reform, 
4405 

Martinengo, Lodovico, portrait, 3047 
Martinic, and defenestration of Prague, 
3590 

Martinpuich, trenches at, 4808 
Mnrtius, Ancus, Ostia founded, 1874 
Martiza, satrap of Susa, 1090 
Martyrius, bishop of Antioch, 2340 
Martyrs, early l-hrisfcian, 2177, 2181, 
2184, 2186 

—English in Mary’s time, 3350 
See also Christians, Early 
Maru-Aton, pleasatince, door from, 749 
Marvell, Andrew, on Lady Castlemaine, 
4001 

-portrait, 3115 

-and Puritanism, 3713 

Marx, Karl, 388, 4287, 4295 

-argument refuted, 5074 

-in London, 4985 

-in Paris, 4984 

— —on passion for equality, 390 
Mary. Virgin, 2337-38, 2340 

-Byzantine figures, 2 6 36, 2640 

-cult of, 381 

-by Donatello, 3242 

•-by Giotto, 3332 



Media 


Mary, Virgin 


Mary, Virgin— cont. 

-Gothic sculptures, 2863, 2864, 

2880 

-by Michelangelo, 3244, 3330 

-Mogul fresco, 3701) 

■-mosaic at Palermo, 2697 

Mary I, queen of England, 3460 
—marriage, 3460 
—presentations of, 3718 
Mary, queen of Scots, 3403 
—claims English throne, 3460 
—execution, 3470 
—imprisonment, 3170 
—marriage to Francis IT, 3401 
—portraits, 3161 , 3179 
Mary, duchess of Burgundy, marriage 
to emperor Maximilian, 3140, 3114 
Mary of Guise, wife of James V of 
Scotland, 3461, 3402 
Maryland, settlement, -1007 
Mnsaniollo, Neapolitan rebel, 3000 
Mas d*A&il,curved hoi&cfc head, 263, 250 

-capo, river-cut, 30 

-painted pebble charms, 265 

--spear-throwers from, 248 

Masefield, John, poetry, 8017 
Mashauasha or Meshwesli, name of 
Libyans in Egypt, 1015 
—llamoscB III defeats, C75 
Maahonaland, occupied by British, 4033 
Mnshonas, 3103 

Masinissn, Nuinidian prince, 1031 
—Jlomau alliance, 1501, 1085 
Maslc, gold, from Mycenae, 781 
—in primitive cult, 300 
Mason, ‘ coinucini,* 2142 
—Gothic age, 2884 
—JliUUc, 721 
Masonry, Tinman tools, 2030 
Masque, costumes for, 3715 
Mass, Flemish gradual, 2961 
—bubher's objections, 3347 
Mass, lost In iaddition, 01, 5007 
Massachusetts, colonisation, 3540, 4007 
—helps to defend Jamaica, 4024 
—new charter (1082), 4023 
Massachusetts Bay, Dlghton Hock, 2528 

-Vikings and, 2027 

Massachusetts Company, 4007 
Massagetac, Persia invaded, 2193 
Mass alia : m Marseilles 
MassGua, defeats Korsakov, 4095 
—surrender at Genoa 4090 
—at Torres Vcdras, 2940 
—at Zurich, 4091 
Massillon, French preacher, 3800 
Mass Production, in Mycenae, 788 

-in U.S.A., 4736 

Mastaba, posslblo origin of dolmen, 021 
—precursor of pyramid, 421 
—tombs, Egypt, 190, 491 
Master and Slave, Babylonian dialogue, 
574, 585 

Mastodon, ancestor of elephant, 133-4, 
138-9 

Mas’ud, of Ghazni, 3100 
—Invasion of Khornssan, 2782 
—tower ol victory, 2783 
Mns’udi, Arabic historian, travels, 2535 
Masujiro, Omura, military schools, 4411 
Matabele, 3403 
—war with Britain, 4033 
Match-lock, evolution, 2053-50 
Materialism, of Elizabethans, 3557 
—in 19th century, 4524 
—in prc-Hovolution Franco, 4124 
Mater Matuta, goddess, 1734, 1730 
Materia Method, Assyrian 972, 973 
—Chinese. 3519 

—Diascoridca, Arabic, MS., 2839 

-Greek 51S., 2077, 2078 

—Egyptian, 502 

See also Botany; Pharmacopoeia: 

Plants 

Mathematics, Arabic, 2534, 3290 

-influence, 2534 

—Archimedes aud, 2008 
—Assyrian, 970 
—ami Atlantic cable, 4099 
—conic sections, 1482 
—Descartes aud, 3824 
—Euclid and, 2002 
—Greek astronomy and, 2079 

-influence, 1482 

—Hindu knowledge, 2405-00 


Mathematics— cont. 

—meaning of word, 1472 
—Mesopotamian lcnowledgo, 075 
—Plato's development, 1481 
—Pythagorean conceptions, 1472, 1473 
Mather, Cotton, private library, 4017 

-on witch organization, 3257 

Matilda, daughter of Ilemy I of 
England, 2010, 2658 
—and English crown, 2658 
Matilda, w. of Henry the Lion, 2737 
Matilda, of Tuscany, 2755, 2757 
—estates given to church, 2773 
—supports Papacy against Henry IV, 
2491, 2648 

Matisse, Henri, modernism, 6028 
Matriarchy, ramifications, 370 
Mattnthias of Modiu, 1054 
Matteo d’Aiello, 2099, 2705 
Matter, Berkeley on, 4053 
—indestructibility doctrine, 4520 
—not indestructible, 5007 
—Thomson’s work on, 5004 
Matthew Paris, 2452-53 

-drawing of battle, 2830 

-Franciscan friar, 3421 

— --investiture of a knight, 2973 

-King OiYa, 2733 

Matthias, elected emperor (1012), 3588 
—king of Hungary, 3588, 3589 
—issues Charter of Majesty, 3020 
—in the Netherlands, 3473 
Matthias Corvinus, k. of Hungary, 
3140, 3106-59 

Matveev, Russian foreign minister, 3931 
Maud, Empress : see Matilda 
Maude, Sir Stanley, 4772 
Maudslay, Henry, machine tools, 4358 
Maudud, of Ghazni (1042), lights Sul- 
j uks, 2782 

Maunoury, Gen., Gormans attack, 4707 
Maupertuis, associate of Voltaire, 4001 
Manrepas, minister of JiOuis XVI, 3910 
Mauretania, under Homan rule, 2131 
—Vandals in, 2204 

Maurice I, Byzantine emperor, 2272-73 
Maurice, ol Nassau, 3474, 3477, 3585 
Maurice, elector of saxony, and 
Charles V, 3310 

Maurice, of Saxony ■ see, Saxe, Marshal 
Maurice, F. D., Christian Socialist, 
4400, 4407 

Mauritius, captured by British, 4000 
—La Bourdoiinais at, 3890 
Mauro, Fra, map of Africa, 3530 
Mauryan Empire, 1415, 1480-00 

-character of court, 1405 

See aho Maghada Kingdom 
Mausoleum, 1488-89 
—Amazon frieze, 375 
—reconstruction, 1189 
Mauflolus, king of Oaria, 1489 
Max Emmanuel, of Bavaria, 3755-57 
Maxentius, coin, 20 
—Constantine's victory over, 2120 
Maximian, emperor, 2123, 2120 
—Christian persecutions, 2188 
Maximian, S., bishop of Itavenna, on 
mosaic, plate/.p. 2302 
Maximilian I, emperor, 3140, 3296 
—armour, 2940, 2942 

-for horse, 2936 

—Hungarian‘troops, 3146 
—landsknechte encouraged, 2952 
—marriage, 3140, 3144 
—with Mary of Burgundy, 3144 
—sends armour to Iienry VIIT, 2495 
—and Russian ambassadors, 3935 
Maximilian II, omporor, 3480 
—pageant at Windsor, 3502 
Maximilian I, of Bavaria, 35S9 , 3054 

— in Thirty Years’ War, 3022 
Maximilian, emperor of Mexico. 4337, 

4388, 4389 

Maximin, cinperor, 2120-27 
—Christian persecutions, 2180, 2188 
Maximinus, emperor, 2113, 2114 
Maximus, emperor, 2207-08 
Maximus, omporor in Britain, 2199 
Maximus, abbot of Chrysopolis, 2343 
Maximus, Fabius, dictator, 1722 
Maximus Rullianua, proconsul, 1804 
Maximus, Valerius, 1528, 1895 
Max Muller, F„ on Aryans, 030 
-classic religion dogmas, 1305 


Maya Ait and Civilization, 2514-95 

-area, map, 2566 

-calendar, 2515, 2578-79, 2000 

— — —origin problem, 2570, 2000 
-script, hieroglyphic, 106‘fl, 2574, 

2576 

-Yucatan. late empire in, 2570 

See also Toltcc; Zapolcc 
Mayan Architecture, 2577, 2581-85 

-altars, 2574, 2581, 2591-92 

-arch, false, 2581, 2582, 2000 

— —building methods, 2581-83 , 2585 
-influence on Toltcc, 2594 

-pyramids, 2577 , 2581, 2583, 

2594-95 

-temples, 2677, 2581, 2582-83 

2505 

Mayan Religion, 2586-93 

-ceremonial centres, 2583 

-symbolism in, 2591 

Mayapan, League of, 3377 
May Day, medieval merrymakers, 3419 
Mayenne, Duke of, and Catholio League, 
3474, 3478 

Mayfield, medieval assembly, 2430-31 
Mayflower, Pilgrims of, 3549, 4000 
Mayflower Compaot, reasons for, 4007 
Maynard, Lieut., shot Teach, 3817 
Mayo, Lord, viceroy of India, 4408 
Mayo, Admiral (U.S.A.), at Tampico, 
4730 

Mayow, John, researches in oxygen, 
3831 

Mayta Ccapac, Turn ruler, 3380 
Ma Yuan, Chinese | nler, 2560 
Mnzaoa : .fee Oaosiiivu 
Mozandcran, province, I’oisln, 1980 
Mazarin, Cardinal, 3598, 3001, 3737, 
3833-34 

-Anno of Austria’s minister, 3597, 

-and Cromwell, 3000, 3730, 3831 

-and marriage of Louis XIV, 3730 

Mazoppa, in the Ukraine, 3702 
Mazer, Rochester, 1532, 3111 
Mazzebah, (Janaanitish pillars, S10 
Mazzini, Giuseppe 4376 

-iournlH You/ig Italy, 3015 

-in London, 4275 

-on nationality, 50(12 

Mazzoni, Guido, term-cotta sculpture, 
3216 

Mead, beverage of early Slavs, 2470 
—use in Middle Ages, 3442 
Mead, Richard, udvoentu of Inoculation, 
3117 

— —and prevention of disease, 5042 
Moare, lake village, 032 

Measures : see, Weights and Measures 
Meat, In dietary of Babylonia, 572 
—in Egyptian tombs, 700 
—in Heroic Age, 847 
Meat Industry, U.8.A., 4501 
Meaux, fighting at during Jacquerie, 
3094, 30i}5 

MeDoa,’camel breeding industry, 2371 
—caravan trade, 2305, 2371 
—Great Mosque, 2362 
—holy ciLy ol Islam, 2303, 2309 
—Kaaba, 2362 , 2369, 2373 
—library, 2360 

—MahomcL's flight from, 2300, 2371 

-Ufo at, 2370 

—religion before Islam, 2372 
—sieges, 23G1 

Mechanics, Archimedes’ studies, 20118 
—Hero of Alexandria, 2009-70, 2071 
Mochnikov, Iliya, and phagocytosis, 
5052 

Meoklenburg, given to Wallenstein, 
3041 

Meoldenburgh Square, London, 4239 
Medea, wall-painting at Herculaneum. 

1 939 

Medes, 1127, 1133-40 
—allied with Olmlilaeans, 832 

-Vannitcs, 881 

—appearance, map, 874 
—Assyria conquered, 945 
—Invasion of Mesopotamia, 832 
—merge with Persians, 1083, 1141 
—in wars of Atlad-nlrarl III, 882 
Media, kingdom , inulor Gyms, 1083-85 
—extension 1777 
—Iranians, appearance In, 077 
—Purthia absorbs, 1777 


5102 



Medici 


Mesodiacritic Races 


Medici, family 3139 
—and Fh nonce, 3299 

See also Catherine dc’ Medici; 
Marie de* Medici 
Medici, Cosimo de’ 3139 

-in Botticelli's Adoration of 

the Magi, J 139 

-and Cellini, 3213 

--in Florence, 3214 

Medici, Coatanza de’ portrait,, 3207 
Medici, Giuliano de 5 , killed, 3210 

-- —tomb by Michelangelo, 3229 

Medici, Lorenzo de\ 3139, 3140, 3217 

-and Botticelli, 3318 

--and MacbiaveUi, 3095 

-and P.iz/.i conspiracy, 3210 

-processions, 3217, 3220 

-tomb by Michelangelo, 3229 

Medici, Piero de’, and Charles VIII, 
3218 

Medicine, Arabian influence, 2839, 5040 

-physician consulted, 2839 

—Asclcpios and, 1370 

— -Assyrian prescriptions, 972-3, 5039 
-tablet, 973 

—in Egypt, 502 

— JSrasiatratiiB and, 2005 
—lBth cent., 5042-49 
—founders, iGOG, 3115 

—Galen’s ideas, 2078, 5040 
—Greek, 1475-78, 1500, 2064-05, 

2077-79, 5039 
—Hippocrates and, 1475 
—Hippocratic physician, 1500 
—under Louis XIV, 3857 
—medieval. 3337-39, 5040-41 
—modern, foundations ot, 3338 

-progress, 6050-56 

—monks and, 2281 

—preventive, 5055 
—among primitive peoples, 298 
—quarantine and, 3113 
—lloman organization, 2214 
—study at Cdidova, 3290 
Medieval Architecture, beginning, 2032 
See Castles ; Gothic Architecture; 
Norman Architecture 
Medieval Art, religious source, 3325 

-realism in, 3325, 3326 

Sea also Gothic Architecture; 

Manuscripts; Painting 
Medievalism, mind and thought, 3010- 
28 

See also Middle Ages 
Medina, Mahomet at, 2300-07, 2371 
—mosquo at, 2360 
—Yozid's attack on, 2351 
Medina Sidonia, duko of, motto, 2981 
Mcdinet Habu, relief, 674 
—sculptures, 795, 796 
Mediterranean Culture, 589-010, 757-90 
-map, 590 

See also Aegean; Crete; Greece; 
ALinoan; Mycenae; Home, etc. 
Mediterranean Race, 228, 589 

-In the Aegean, 408 

--in America, 315 

-Capalans a branch, 030 

-in Crete 5 DO 

-and Egyptians, 489 

-In Europe, 300 

-in Greece, SOI 

— —influence of immigration, 347 

-Nordics blended with, 309 

Mediterranean Region, civilization, 

340 

-climate, 343-44 

-commerce early, map, 1530, 

1531, 1539 

-commercial centre, 2809, 2915-16 

-landscape at Mentone, 344 

-peoples, 689-616, 79&-806 

-Persian domination, 1535 

— —Phoenician cities, map, 1276 

— —plants and produce, 344-5, 407 
-lloman domination, 1535, map 

1574 

-Umber resources, 407 

-'Writing, early, 36 

Mediterranean Sea, 8, 400-07 

-geology of, 589 

-Greek control, 1530 

-piracy in, 1540, 1647, 3802 

-Portolani chart, 2898 

-U-boats In, 485S 


Meditrina, spirit, 1713 
Meditrinalia, festival, 1743 
Medmenbam Brotherhood, 1213 
Medrassen, Nnmidian tomb, 1631 
Medum, bronze found at, 035 
—pyramid at, 424, 505 
—statues, 476 

Medusa, Perseus beheading, 1053 
—representation from Vcii, 1601 
Meerut, Mutiny at, 4403 
Megacles, the Alcmaeonid, 1093 
Megalifchic culture, extent, map, 619, 
900, chart. 907 

-Eastern origin, 994 

-monuments of, 269, 619-29 

See also Dolmen 

Megara, and Athens, 1234-10,1370 
Megasthene3, Greek ambassador, 1489 
Megiddo, in the Apocalypse, 809 
—battle (1479), 660, 061 

-(1918), 4823, 4784 

captured by Thothmes III, 680 
Josiah put to death at, 833 
—ruins and valley, 810 
Mekemet Ali, 42G3, 4271, 4272 

-Egypt a conqueror under. 1000 

Mebenkwetre, counting bis herds, 556 
—lotua columns in house, 551 
—models from tomb, 549, 556, 560 
—on Nile boat, 560 
Meija Era, Japan reforms, 4413 
Mftister, Henri, philosophy, 4067 
Mejerda (Bagmdas), valley, 1173 
Mflkran, barren coast, 405 
Melauclithon, Philip, portrait, 3347 

-on the State, 3097 

Melanesia, Britain annexes islands, 
4039 

—celts act up, 272 
—primitive types, 211 
—totemiBin in, 210 
Melbourne, capital of Victoria, 4G#j9 
—Great Collins St. in 1857, 4609 
Melbourne, Lord, and Com Laws, 
4434 

Melfl, treaty of, 2015 
Melisande, wife of Fuilc, of Jerusalem, 
psalter, 2638 

Meli-shipak II. of Babylon, 673, 675 
Melkarth, Carthaginian god, 1025 
Mellitus, sent to London, 2409 
Melo, Apulian rebel, 2615,2002 
Molos, Athenian conquest, 1244 
—Cretan trade, 594, 595, 007 
—and Greece, trade with, 012 
—obsidian supplied, 591, 007 
Melville. Andrew, anil James I, 3719 
Memel, League of Nations and, 4928 
Memnon, colossi of, 690 , 705 
Memnon of Rhodes, 1407, 1429, 1435 
Memphis, Asliurbanipal occupies, 890 
—Athenian capture 423-24, 1232 
—VIII dynasty at, 427 
—heads of three mourners, 709 
-Hyksos lose, 435 
-necropolis, map, 508 
-Palestine subject to, 800 
-portrait heads from, 35 
-Ha-ncfcr, high priest at, 475 
-stone-quarries at, 500 
—JII Dynasty at, 402 
Menaechmus, mathematical Btudics, 
1481 

Menahem, murdered Shallum, 829 
Menander, Greek playwright, 1357, 
1358, 1359 

Menander, king of Sangala, 1491 
—India invaded, 1704 
Men-at-arms, 2944, 2946, 2947 

-- —decline of, 2950 

—-dismounted, 2948 

MenchS, and Maya sculpture, 2582, 
2586 

Mencius, or Aleng-tze, 1224, 1227 
Mendeleev, Dmitri, 4525, 4526 
Mendelssohn, Moses, 4073 
Mendicant Friars, 2281 
Men dip Hills, lead mines, 199a 
Mendoza Codex,' 3371, 3372-73, 3377 
Menec, lines of, Cnrnac, 622-3, 024 
Menelaus, Achaean chief, 780 
—Helen and, 848-49 
—Odysseus and, 838 
—palace of, 835, 839 
—wound of, 840, 848 


Menelek, son ot Solomon, 3104-05 
Menes, traditional founder of let D\n., 
40, 423, 493, 495, 559 
—Naram-Sin ana, 429 
M§ng T’ien, Chinese general, 2099 
— —invention of brush work, 1071 
Meng-tze : see Mencius 
Menhir, 021 
—at Avebury, 625 
—in Brittany, 622-3 
Memosky, Bernard, modernist land¬ 
scape, 5031 

Menkaura, king of Egypt, 125 
—pyramid at Gizch, 425, 426, 506 
—statues of, 426, 479 
Mensheviks, Russian party, 4941 
Mensaratiou, primitive, 298 
—lloman, 2241 
Mentana, Garibaldi at, 4383 
Menthu, tribe of nearer Asia, 559 
Mentone, Grimaldi Caves, 207 
—Grotte dcs Enfants, 356 
—view of, 344 

Mentuhotep, Egyptian dynasty, 427 
Mentuhotep m, portrait statue, 428 
Her, rock tombs at, 543, 545 

-reliefs, 565, 1196 

Mer : see Adad 

Mercantile Marine, British, in. Gt. War, 
4855-57 

—German submarine, 4859 
See aht> Shipping ; Ships 
Mercantilism, Colbert and, 3840 
—clfect on colonial America, 4019 
—revolt of philosophers, 4127 
Mercator, Isidores, editor of Forged 
Decretals, 3019 

Mercenaries, in Hittlte army, 730 
—medieval, 2946, 2951 
—in Thirty Years' War, 3622, 3623 
Merchant, in 18th-cenb. England, 4231 
—English, social importance, 4427 
—10th cent., 3491 

See also Commerce ; Guilds ; Trail o 
Merchant Adventurers, beginnings 2899 

-English cloth trade, 2908, 3484 

-and exploration, 8541 

-headquarters at Antwerp, 2908, 

2911 

Merchant Guilds, 2899, 2018-19 
Mercia, kingdom of, 2410, 2423 
—Danish invasion, 2497 
Mercury, identity with Hermes, 1752 
Mercury vapour lamp, invention, 4707 
Meredith, George, and British insularity, 
4544 


-hampered by reticence, 4547 

Meren-ra, son of Pcpi I, 478, 503 
Merida, Homan bridge, 2038, 2237 
Merlra, group from tomb, 751 
Merlin, and Stonehenge, 627 
Merneptah, accession, 071 
—Achaeans repulsed, 737, 793, 794 
—expelled foreigners, 082 
—as Pharaoh of the Exodus, 071, 815 
—stele of victory, 815 
Merodaoh-baladan, k. of Babylon, 8S4, 
885-87 

MeroB, Nubia, head of Augustus, 1925 
—pyramids at, 1009 
—relief from, 1030 
Merovingian Dynasty, 2259, 2354 

-blood-stained annals, 2268 

--polygamy, 3283 , 

See also Childerlc; Ohllpcric ; 

Clovis; Dagobert 
Mers, Indian hill tribe, 4456 
Mersaberg, Magyar defeat, 3149 
Mertaton, d. of Akhnaton, 744 ,730-51 
Merusov, trial, 4073 
Merv, Greek inscription, 1493 
Mervdasht, Plain of, 1134 
Merveilleuses, costume, 4149 
Merwan I, Ommlad khallf, 2351 
Merwan H, Ommlad khalif, 2411 
Merwing : see Merovingian 
Mesha, king of Hoab, 820 
—Moabite Stone set up, 1079 
Mesheoh: see Mushki 
Meshweah: see Mashauasha 
Meailim, of Kish, delimitation treaty, 
039 

Mealier, Jean, French free-thinker, 4003 

-and communism, 4079 

Mesodiacritio races, 309 



Mesopotamia 


Mesopotamia, 453-89, 510-542 
— Adad-nirari's campaigns in, 870 
—Aryan invasion, 480 
—building materials In, 527 
—city states before -Babylon, 511, 512 
—culture In prc-dyiiaslic Egypt, 40 
—eiulM civilization in, 420, 512 

-records, 421, 420, 514 

-writing, 510, 518, 1008 

—early cultivators, 220, 221, 455, 511 

-painted, pottery of. 456-58 

-society hi, 224, 521 

—Egypt contrasted with, 224, 507 
—Egyptian idea ot, 481 

-portrait head, 35 

—Hist colonisis in llie della, 511 

- Flood, possible scene of, 514 

- gold, levercnco for in, 35H 
—irrlgat ion In, 2211, 525 

—kings and dynasties (5000 n.c.-A.D. 
21/(1), 410 

—kingship in, 221, 521-25, 525 
—local deities, 524, fid//, 643 
—maps, early period, 455, 512 
—MiUumi dominates, 007 
—plain oE, from tlie air, 451 
—Homan conquest, 1008 

- - —and Fcisian wars, 2102, 2105 

—Hea Country of, 434, maps, 455, 512 
—strategic strength, ancient, 1125 
—‘ tells ’ of (lead cities, 514 
—women, status of, 371) 

See also Assyria; Babylon; Elam; 
Kish; Nineveh ; Smncvia; Ur 
Mesopotamia, modern, British cam¬ 
paign, 4753, 4758, 4772 

-Hi dish inundate for, 4878 

tie? fin liter uwln Irak 
Mesozoic Era, dm at ion, 44, SO, 00, 108 
Mesrob, Armenian alphabet, 1002 
—Script,mes translated, 2688 
Messalina, wife of Claudius, 367, 1855 
—influence over Claudius, 3087 
Mcssann, AlnmorUnu freebooters, 1573, 
' 1575 

—Romans in, 1570, 1808 
Messara, Groto, charms from tombs, 401) 
Mosscnin, Myeenaoun settlements, 785 
Messonians, ui Greece, 10U 
Messiah, Jewish expectation, 1918 
Messina, .Blade Death, 31.1)5 
—-under kingdom nl Sicily, 2702 
tire also Sicily 
Messines, bn/, Go oi, 4771 
—mines at, 4b()9, 4810 

- prelimlimry hoinlumlmcnfc, 4810 

- -tanks at, 1819 

Me§trovi6, Ivan, Annunciation, 5037 

-self-portrait, 5030 

Metal work, Athenian founders, 1200 
-under Aztecs, 3370 

- —Byzantine, 2011 

-Celtic .Britain, 1)1. f.w- 1520-21 

- —Egypt, development in, 703 

- — Etruscan, 1103-08 
- -lbillhtatt, 038-14 

-Maya, 2585 

-Moorish, 3282, 3287-88 

—Myconucan, plat of, 31 . 750. 730-1, 
783, 815 

-Homan, 11124, 1030-10, 1041 

- — Scythian, plates, $26-27, 931, 032 
- 111 Troy, 858. 850, 801 

-Ur, 517, plate/.p. 52!) 

Metal workers, Egyptian, 700 
Metaphysics, Arlsl otoliau Gieorlerf.HOS 
, -and modern science, 5011-42 
MBtaurus, R., Ilasdiuhal defeated, 1591, 
1063 

Metoalfe, family bearings, 2081 
Metcalfe, James, road-maKer. 4315 
MetolluB, Quintus, in Jugurtlilue war, 
1700 

— —Spanish successes, 1700 

-suppression of pirates, 1777 

Metempsychosis, Indian (loafcrine, 1207 
Method, Archimedes’ treat hsc, 2068 
Methodism, John Wesley aud Noncon* 
forniity, 4201-00 
—and public relief, 5045 
Methodists, early 19bh century, 4281 
—might of name, 4205 
Methodius, ftrchlip., baplislng Slav, 2472 
—mission to Moravians, 2037 
Metica, Athens, resident aliens, 1201-2 


Metilius, Aulus, statue of, 1912, 1021 
Metoposaurus, fossil and reconstruc¬ 
tion, 117 

Metternich, Prince, 4100 
—escapes to England, 4307 
—and Greek independence, 4202 
—guides Prussia and Austria, 4257 
—statesmanship, 4190 
—triumph of, 4203 
Metz, Lafayette in command at, 4163 
—Roman aqueduct, 2014 
—am render ami cession (1870), 4380 
Mexican culture, archaic, 2573-74, 2588 
tier also Aztec ; Inca ; Maya ; 
Toller 

Mexican Valley, pre-Aztec cultures, 
2574, 2588, 3301 
Mexico, civil war in, 4320 
—< onquoab by Cortes, 3304, 3370 
—light for independence, 4276 
—in Great War, 4330 
—history, pro-conquest, 3301 
—independent republic, 4277, 4321 
—physical formation, 4320 
—Spaniards in, 4005 
—Spanish half-breeds, origin, 316 
—stormy history, 4337 
—U.R.A. and, 4727 
—yellow race in, 316 
Mexico City, Az.tec building, 3363, 3375 

-destruction by Cortes, 3371-76 

-heat of Aztecs, map, 3302 

-Spanish rebuilding, 3363 

Michael, Grand Duke, refuses Russian 
throne. 4948 

Miao-tse, Chinese aborigines, 413, 44(5-7 
Micab, prophet, definition of good, 2071 
Micaiah, nn exceptional prophet, 828 
Michael 1, ltlmngahe, emperoi, 2111 , 
2115, 2124 

Michael II, the Amonan, 2421 
Michael III, tho Drunlcuul, empeior, 2125 
Miokael IV, the Puphlngoniun, husband 
of Zoe, 2514 

Michael VII, Dneas, emperor, 2651) 
Michael VIII, Piilueologus, emp. 2822 
Miohael I, tsar ol Russia, 3587,3928 
Michael, 8., Byzantine ivory, 20,W 
Michael Calaphates, association with 
Empress Zoo, 2514 

Michelangelo, (Buonarroti), 3226-31 
3326, 3327-31 
—Arefcino and 3214 
—I nr( ideations of Florence, 3227 
—influence on Dante, 3229 
—paintings and 1 rescues, 3320, 3327, 
3328, 3320, 3241, 3241 
—poems, 3228 

—Raphael compared with, 3226 
—Savnnaiola’fl Influence, 324B 
—sculptures by, 3220, 3220-31, 3330, 
3351 

Michelet, Jules, on the Renaissance, 
1033 

Michmash, battle of, 077 
Michuncan, battle of, 3304 
Mioipsa, king of Numldia, 1709 
Microdiaorilic race, 309 
Midas, Phrygian king. 883 
—dominions, 1002 
—tomb, 1002 
Middle Ages. 3410-57 

— — agriculture, 2009-70, 2727-28, 

3078 

— -arms and armour, 2927-40 

— —Black Death, 3105-3111 

--castle, rude plenty In, 2983 , 2085 

-Charlemagne period, 2427-43 

-chivalry, 2971-8G 

-Christianity, conceptions of, 3011 

-Church 14fch-15fch cent., 3062-77 

— — —and State in, 2489, 3023 

— —churchmen's place, 3415, 3110 

— —commerce and guilds, 2897, 2920 
-Crusades and their influence, 

2790-2815 

-doctor and patients, 3410 

-European history 12th cent., 

20M-00, 2734-50 

-13th coni., 2810-33 

-14th cent., 2988, 2905- 

3009 

--15th cent., 3120-15 

— —fairs, 2900 

-leiidaliHm In, 2001-08, 3410 

6104 


Mignard, N. 


Middle Ages— coni, 

-J5th cent, llie, 3433-39 

-food anil drink, 3441 

-14tli cent, lire, 3428-33 

-Frederick 11 and Holy Roman 

Empire, 2831-46 

-grosHiiesH and eoaincncss, 3450 

-Hanseatic League, 3049-01 

-lieiukhy, 2086-83 

-heresy In, 3342 

-hospitality nml ceremony, 3443 

— ~ Inns and hosLelries, 3148, 3454 

-insecurity of possessions, 341(1 

•-Irreveienoein churches, 3450 

— —Italy, Guelph and GhJbcllhie, 

2751-05 

— -15th cent, cities, 3201-20 

-life, shortness of, 29H3, 3115, 

3431 

— —luxury, rise of, 3420, 3420 
-maps 2818, 3122 

-meals, 3432, 34 12, 3443, 3415 

-music and minstrelsy, 2957-7(1 

-papacy, Uth cent., 3002-77 

-peasant. -»f(* and revolts, 3078- 

3102, 3443 

-plague In, 3103-15 

-'Political system, 2835 

-influences which destroyed, 

34 L3 

■——popular movements, 3079-3102 

— —priesthood, ignorance in, 3021 
-punishments, 3154 

-Jeliglon, hill lienee of, 387 2HH7, 

3311,3110 

-Koine, Oth-12 renin., 2700-78 

-•nrlionJ and unlvenily Jilo, 3444 

-serhlom in, 2008-73 

-sick, r.uc of, 3115 

-lOtli cent, llie, 3440-50 ; mi also 

Tudor 

-social organization, 3102, 3427 

-society founded on Chinch. 3342 

--sporls and games, 3445 3150 

-squalor, 3420, 3436 

-slrlkes in, 2023 

-table minimus, 3432 3442 

-I3tli cent, life, 3413-28 

-thought, 3010-28 

-travelling, 3448, 3152-3 

-troubadours, 2003-07 

-unity, desire for, 3021, 3026 

— —usury Ideas, 3025 
-walled town, 3435 

—warfare, plate f.y. 2020, 2011-50 

-women, 380. 381. 2025, 3088, 

3445 

See aim OaroHnglftn; Golhlo 
Archileefcuro ; Holy J I « m a n 
Empire; Merovingian; Moiuih- 
tlcism ; Normans; Reformation ; 
Renaissance. 

Middle Class, in British politics, 392 
-In Egypt, 409, 047 

— —in England, IBtli cent., 4231 

4250 

-in 15til cent., 3434-35 

-In Greece, 1113 

-growth of, 4125-12 

- m U onw, 1710 2230 

Middle Kingdom : m> Egypt 
Middle Lifo, Era of, 108 
Middle Mark, Germany, 2730 
Middlemore, Humphrey, Carthusian, 
prisoner, 3357 
Middlesex Hospital, 5016 
Midea, beehive torn!) at, 783 
Miflhurst, wumlorium, 5038 
Midinnites, 813, 816 
Midsummer Day, at flionehengo, 028 
Mi or ovoid, M. van, port. Frederick of 
Bohemia, 3501 

-Oxemtiomn, 3500 

Mierovelt, J. van, port. William dm 
Silent 3470 

Mi Pel, Chinese painter, 2502 
Mignnrd, N„ Julie d’Angennes, 3093 
—Mine, da Grignau. 3903 
—Louis -XTV, 3730 

— — Louise do Qinhounille plate, f.y. 

3083 

-Lo 11 vois, 3743 

-iUmo, do MnlnLenon, 3090 

— —Miiznrln, 3508 
-Molliiie, 3800 



Migration 


Mommsen, Theodor 


Migration, climatic changes and, 347’ 
438 

—in wuly Europe, 2212 

—habitual mutes, *130 

—iadal, 232, 438 

Miguel, son ot Kapranzinc, 3402 

Miguel of Portugal, reactionary, 4202 

— — —SIMS 5 CS tin one. 4200 
Mikado, 2980, 2991 

Miklagard, name for Constantinople, 
2524 

Milan, Bonaparte enters, 4093 
—cathedral, 3210 
—commune of, 2753 
—Frederick I and, 2737, 27(30-61 
—French possession, 3300 
—an imperial capital, 212 i, 2231 
- 4 Last Supper ’ ot da Vinci, 3232 
—in Middle Arcs, 2759,31109 
—plague in, 3112, 3113 
—Foita itomana, 2761 
—Venetian rivaliy, 3138 
Milan Decrees, 4101 
Milan, Edict of, 2180, 2319 
Milazzo, Gaiib.ddi at, 4378 
Milo End, London, and Pen “ants’ Jtevolt, 
3100-01 

Milestone, Roman, 2210 
Miletus, 1513 

—AlcxnntU'i the Great awl, 1134-35 
—power broken, 1001 
—revolt against Persia, 1095 
Military Orders, founded, 2050, 2977 

-medieval fall, 3005 

Milk, cow’s, ilzafc used by uian, 340 
—in Homeric times, 818 
Milky Way, 05, 5000 
Mill, John Stuart, 5131 

— -and infant, industries, 4482 

-cm Liberty, 4533 

-—and women's lights, 393 

Millais, Sir J. E., C’urlyle, 4438 
Millar, John, philosophy, 40(51 
Millenary petition, 3718 
Millennium, philosophy, 5090 
Miller, D. H., covenant of League of 
Nations, 4919 
Miller, Hugh, geologist, 93 
Millerand, A., at Sun Remo, 4887 
Milling, at, Niagara, 4737 
Millstone Grit, 102 
Milner, Viscount, in Africa, 4021 

--signs peace heaty, 4875 

Milo, Roman tribune, X78LS2 
Miltiadcs, in Chersonese, 1001-03, 
1090-98, 1543 

Milton, John, 3249. 3251, 3398, 3710 

-'political writings, 3701 

--on Puritans, 3709 

— —Vergil's iniluenee, 2215 
Min, statues from Coptns, 500 
Minamoto, family, Japan, 2089-91 
Minck, Pastor, on 30 years’ War, 3021, 

3(525 

-on Gusiavus Adolphus, 3630 

Mind, Anaxagoras on, 1453 
—Greek conception, 1452 
Min don, battle of, 3901 
Mine ; sea Coal Mines, and individual 
metals 

Mines (at sen), perils, 4883, 4834 
—(in warfare), crater at Loos, 4800 
Miner, Egyptian gold, 359 
Minerals, accessible to man, 110 
Minors’ Union, history, 1675 
Minerva, patron of Rome, 1745 , 174 G 
—temple at Lambaesls, 1982 
—worship in Home, 1751 
See also Athena 
Ming Dynasty, 3505-25 

-Japanese menace, 3482 

--literature, 3510 

— —overthrow, 3001, 4047 

-porcelain and pottery, plates 

/.pp. 3513-19 

Miniature painting, English examples, 
3471, 3721, 3750 

-French, 4042, '4099 

-Greek, geometric, 996 

— —Scottish, 3749 

Minin, Kuzma, Russian patriot, 3928 
Mining ; gpe Coal Minds, etc, 

—Roman system, 1995 
.—women in coal mines, 385 
Minnesinger, 29(57 


Minoan Culture (E.M. I—M.M. ill), 
595-600, (Late Minoan), 751-771 
-absorbed by Mycenae, 850 

— —architecture, iniluenee on Mycen¬ 

aean, 840 

-commerce, 1539 

-in Cyprus, 1013 

-decline and decadence, 790, 1032 

-distribution, (373 

-Egyptian iniluenee and debt, 1012 

-Greek, slight influence on, 1033-34 

-periods or, 595 

-tubes, origin, 1011 

-religion, 1365 

Sec also Aegean Culture; Cnossus ; 
Crete; Mycenae 

Minorca, Britain acquires, 3760, 3903 
—Byng’s faduic, 3808, 3899 
—Spain regains, 3915 
—tahiyot, 013 
—tomb (nans), 613 
Minos, king ot Crete, 993, 1539 
—palace. 760, H35 

-historical strata, 26, 27 

—piraev supplied, 1546 
—yen pou or, 606 
—(himu* ot, 762 
—as tvianf, 595 
Minotaur, legend, 599 
Minstrel, Egyptian model, J GO 
—Norman, 2701 

Minstrels’ Gallery, Exeter Cathedral, 
2968 

Minstrelsy, and music, 2957-2970 
Minucius Felix, writings 1898, 2319 
Minyan Culture, origin, 772 

-ware, 608. 611 

Miocene Period, 44, plate f.y. 96, 132, 
160, 161 

-anthropoids of, 102 

— —fauna of, 133-5 

Mirabeau, Comte de, 4165-66, 4107-70 

-death, 40S3 

-and Lafayette, 41C2 

-leader of Third Estate, 4079 

— --anil Louis XVI, 4082 

-on the Revolution, 3(512 

Mirabello, Gulf of, GournLa on, 759 
Miracle Plays, in Babylonia, 540 

— —mcdievnl, 3450 
Miracles, Byzantines and, 2031 
—early beliefs, 2358 

—Kmnc on, 1058 
Miranda, in Venezuela, 4322 
Mirandola, Pico della, 3225 
Miriam, Lady, Akbar’s wife, 37(59 
Mirror, Celtic, plate f,V- 1520 
—early use in America, 36 
—Etruscan, 1560 
—.Greek, 1546 
—lloman, 2007 
—'Veuctian, 3239 
Misitheus, awl Gordian III, 2114 
Missaglia £amily, armourers, 2041 
Missal, illumination, 2062 
Missatica, Frankish divisions, 2431 
Missi Dominici, 24511 

-and feudalism, 2GG4 

Missionaries, iu China, Manclm, 4652, 
4653 

— -under Tzu Hal, 4063 

—Byzantine, 2037, 2612 

—Irish, 2677 

Mississippi Constitution, 4404 
Mississippi Valley, 2571-72 
Missolonglii, Byron at, 4262 
Missouri Compromise, 4278 
Mrs. Perkins’s Ball, title, page, 4543 
Mitanni, Assyria conquers, 733 
—Egypt, relations with, 603^04 
—Hanigalbat conquered by, 731 
—Htttites anil, (556, 067 
—kingdom Ot, 434, 593, 728-29 
—language, 807 
—Mesopotamia aiul, 657 
—status of, 790 
—Thothmcs III and, 662 
—Thothmes IV and, 064 
Mita of Mushki, Phrygian king, 883, 
886 

Mithradates I, Parthian Icing, 1990 
Mithradates IL Parthian king, 2309 
Mithradates VI, k. of Pontus, 1771 
1774, 1770-77 
—kingdom formed, 1410 


Mithradates VI— cant. 

—Roman wars, 1774-77 
—Sertorius and, 1775 
—Tioy occupied, 860 
Mitbraism, influence on Christianity, 
1506, 2090-91 

—Roman Britain, 2143 ,2147 
—spread of, 2308 
Mithras, Persian god, 2090 
—bull, 2090-91, 2093 
—Roman worship, 20*0, 2093, 2143, 
2147 

Mitla, Oaxaca, 25S2, 2581 
Mitra, Mitanni worship, 503 
—Vanma and, 653 
Mifcylene, Athens and, 1241 
Mnaidra, torn pic, 614, 616 
Mnemonics, early systems, 10(53 
Mnesicles, tlio Propylacu, 1296 
Moabites, foes of Israel, 813, b'ib 
—Onm conquers, S 20 
Moabite Stone, 107 9 
Moawiya, khalit. 2348-50 
Mocenigo (doge), portrait, 3015 
Mocenjgo, 17th rent. Venetian, 3602 
Moclilos, burial jar from, 609 
—flowers from tomb-, 59 6 
—pottery, plate f.j). 609 
Moeritberium, and elephant, 137 
Modahsts, teachings on C'hiisfc, 2331 
Modena, origin of, 1711 
Modern Architecture, 5033—35 

-Greek influence, 1551, 1558-59 

Modern Civilization, Byzantine influ¬ 
ence, 2634, 2012 

— —Greek influence, 1554-09 
—Roman influence, 2235-2252 
-law and, 2158, 21G4 

Modernism, in literature and art, 5013-5 7 
—in religion, 4864 

Modyford, Sir T., governor of Jamaica, 
3S12 

Moengal, Irish monk, 2687-88 
Moeris, hike, reservoir, 423, 516 
Moesia, Gothic invasion, 2110 
—and Homan Empire, 1843 
Moesians, Mysians akin to, SCI 
Mogila, Peter, and Kiev college, 3932 
Mogul, The Great, court of. 3573 
Mogul Empire, 3765-99 
--disintegration, 38sD 

— —foundation, 3107, 3170 
-use of term, 400 

Mahals, battle of {1526), 8159, 3167? 

—2ud battle of, 3753 
Mohammed, Sultan of Delhi, 2092 
Mohammed 1, Ottoman sultan, 3123 
Mohammed II, Ottoman sultan, 3124 
—at Belgrade, 3156 
—conquests, 3139-40 
—figure on horseback, 3156 
Mohammed III, Ottoman sultan, 3602 
Mohammed V, Ottoman sultan, 4o81, 
4582 

Mohammed Bahadur Shah : ^Bahadur 
Shah , „ 

Mohammed Ghori ; see Shnliab ud-Din 
Mohammed Khflji. conquests, 275U 
Mohammed of Khiva, defeat, 2t>17 
Mohammed Shah, 3795, 3796 
Mohammedanism : see jVIalioniednniMii 
Mohammed bin Sam: see Shalinb ud-Diu 
Mohammed bin Tugblak, 3172-73 

-fletitious currency, 3174 

Mohenjo-Dato, Indo-Sumerlan cultuie. 
429, 450-51 
inscriptions, 1065 
Mohsin Bibi, portrait, 37SO 
MqIi Tih, Chinese philosopher, 1227 
Mohur, Indian coin, 3791, 3794 
Moir. J. Reid, eoliths of, 153, 242 
Moira, E. of: see Hastings, Marquess 
Mo’izz, FaLiinid khalU, 2540 
Mokanua, insurrection, 2412 
Molasses Act, economic effect, 4021 
Molibre, common sense, 4042 
—ns dranmllst, 3860, 3861 
—Lea Preckuses Ridicules, 3992 
Molinoz, Miguel de, quietist, 38(58 
Mollwitz, battle of, 3892 
Moltke, Helumth von, 4379, 43S4 
Moluccas, Drake in, 3542 
Mombasa, gate fortress, 3398 
Mommsen, Theodor, portrait, 11 
-on Stoicism, 1906 
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Monarchians 


Morrill Act 


Monarchians, teachings, 2331 
Monarchy, 1667-68 
—Charlemagne’s Ideas, 2429, 2443 
—in Fiance, 3608, 4113 
—medieval ideas, 3342 
—universal, Dante on, 3342 
See also King 
Monasterfaolce, Ireland, 2674 
Monasteries, Dissolution of, in England, 
2283-80, 3358, 3+67-98 

-in Germany, 2285 

Monastery, buildings of, 2277, 3421 
—church of, 2440 
—cloisters, 2279 
—daily duties in, 3419 
—lavatorium, 2279 
—meals, 3420 
—monks in church, 3110 
—Mount Athos, 2627 
—Scriptoria, 2281, 2282 
MonasticiBm, 2275-86 
—art and, 2281, 2138 
—blood-letting in, 3421 
—in .Byzantium, 2026 , 2042 
—civilization aided by, 2282, 2071 
—decay of, 2283, 3004 
—in early Church, 2275, 2334 
—Eastern, 2275, 2280, 2627 
—in England, 2277-85, 2407-08, 2733, 
3498 

—evils of, 2627 
—Ideals, 2270-78, 2050 
—Irish. 2070-78, 2082 
—and learniug, 2282, 2438, 2408 
—Sir T. More on, 3498 
—in Normandy, 2011 
—women and, 381 
—worship, 3419 
Monastic Orders, habits, 22S0 
Monastir, captured (1010), 4709 
—Serbia loses, 4585 
Monboddo, lord, 4075 
Monet, Ohatles, revolutionary drawings 
and engravings, 3911, 4082, 4091, 
4134, 4140 

Monet, Claude, river scene, 5023 
Money, in Greece, 1519-50 
—power of, 5001 

See also Currency 

Money changing, in medieval times, 
2807, 2902, 2003 

-need for, Greek, 1550 

Money lending, in Home, 2134 
Monferrato, Marquesses of, in Piedmont, 
2750 

Mongolia, ns evolutionary centre, 131, 
441-42 

—Japan in, 4423 

Mongolians, racial characteristics, 229, 
230, 231, 303, 2384 
—alphabet of, 1002 
—in America, 315 
—in Europe, 2200 
Mongols, 2847-G0 
—In Asia, 2128, 2818 
—Bagdad besieged, 2B21, 2824 
—China conquered and lost, 2501, 
2990, 3505 

—commerce protected, 2014 
—conquests of, 2014 
—empire of, 399, 2847-00 

-destroyed, 2853, 2991 

-map, 2810 

—Europe invaded, 792, 2203, 2817 
—history, early. 2128, 2847 
—India invaded, 452, 3172, 3705 
—invasions, 2817-19, 3172 
—under Jenghiz Khan, 2750 
—under Kublai Khan, 2833, 2847-GO 
—Mahomedan literature destroyed, 
2785 

—and Mamelukes, 2820-22, 2991 
—Turkistan invaded, 347 
Monica, mother of S. Augustine, 
2324-25 

Monkey, genealogical tree, 185 
—gibbon compared with, 180 
—in Miocene times, 134, 161, 102 
—pre-glacial, tool-using, 110 
—tribute to Pharaoh, (379 

See also Anthropoids; Ape ; Chim¬ 
panzee ; Gorilla 
Monk: see Monnabicism 
Monmouth, James, d, of, 3745 
-portrait after death, 3740 


Monoclonius, fossil eggs, 123 , 129, 130 
—skeleton and reconstruction, 122 
Monogamy, among N. European tribeB, 1 
370 

—Mesopotamia, 540 „ _ 

Monolith, Maya, 2574, 2575, 2570, 
2578-79, 2581, 2596 
See also Mcgalithic culturo ; Men¬ 
hir ; Obelisk 

Monomotapa, empire, 3396, 3399, 3401 
—organization, 3397 
Monophysitism, history, 2237, 2339-42 
—sanctuary, 2341 
Monopolies, in England, 3601 
—in Franco, 3852, 4120 
—limit to size of, 4909 
—satire on, 3664 
—in TJ.S.A., 4515, 4999 

See also Patents ; Trusts 
Monotheism, early, 2300 
—Mahomet's, 2373 
—taught by Akhnaton, 752 
Monothelites, banned by Council of 
Constantinople, 2353 
—0on8taus II compromise, 2352 
—doctrines, 2343 

Monoxylons, Russian dug-outs, 2477, 
2039 

Monreale, cathedral, 2600 , 2705 
—coronation mosaics, 2696 
Monroe Doctrine, 4277, 4324 
Monroe, James, and Lafayette, 4101 

-president, U.B.A., 4277 

Mons, British retreat from, 4740 
—Canadian Scottish in, 4783, 4784 
Monsoon, areas of Incidence, 330, 338 
—periodicity discovered, 2109 
—produce of, 339, 341 
Mont, war god of Heriuonthis, 705 
Montagu, Elizabeth, 4216 
Montagu, Lady Mary Wortley, 4246, 
4247 

— --smallpox inoculation, 3117 

Montagu-Chelmsfonl Report, 4G13 

Montaigne, 3335, 3338 . 

Montana, admitted to Union, 4507 

—copper in, 4504 
Montanists, persecution of, 2180 
Montanus, 10th cent, scientist, 3338 
Montaperto, battle of, 2825 
Montaudon, Monk of, tioubadour, 2966 
Montbars the Exterminator, 3811 
Montcalm, Marcjuis de, in America, 
3899, 3901 

Mont Cents, Frederick I crosses, 2737 
Montdldier, French troops at, 4778 
Montecassino, Benedictine abbey, 2003, 
2270 

Monteoorvino, John of, 3508 
Montecuouli, Count, defeats Turks, 410, 
3761 

Monteleltro family, Urbino, 3218, 3219 
Montembet, Egyptian prince, 1022 
Montenotte, Napoleon's victory at., 4093 
Montespan, cave, model of, boar 251, 
252 

Montespan, Marquise de, 3994, 3995 
Montesquieu, on climatic influences, 387 
—on the English constitution, 3G78 

— —religion, 4203 

—political sclonco, 4120 
—portrait, 4059 
—Spirit of Laws. 4059 
Monteverdi, music dramas, 4310 
Montezuma, Aztec: see Motccu/oma 
Montfercaut, ancient graves, 1521 
Montfort, Isabel de, 2010 
Montfort, Simon de (1209), crusade 
against Albigansee, 2300 
Montfort, Simon de, carl of Leicester, 
baronial leader, 2828, 2830 

— -summons parliament, 4429 

Montgomery, Comte de, kills Henry II 

of France, 2985 

Montholon, Count, with Napoleon in 
exile, 4198 

Montmorency, Constable of France, 
3463 

Montmorin, Mirabcau and, 4167 
Montpensier, Duchess of, at battle of 
8. Antoine, 3599 
Montreal, in 1830, 4605 
—riots in (1840), 4604 
Monumental Brasses, 2651, 2908, 2910 , 
2928, 2929, 2933 


Moon, Aristarchus of Samos’ theories, 
2003, 2004 

—Egyptian identification with Hathor, 
301 

—Hipparchus* theory, 2081 
—relationship of cow anil, 300-302 
—telescopic view, 70 
- tides, and 07, 70, 76 
Moon worship, British survivals, 1620 

-in Carthage, 1020 

-by Minoans, 767 

-Sumerian, 510,527-30, 537-38 , 583 

Moore, George, novelist, 5577, 5018 
Moore, Sir John, 4103 
Moorish Architecture, in Africa, 3268, 
3271—72 

-Muddjur con(ranted with, 3279 

-in Spain, 3268-81 

-vaulting, 3273, 5275 

See also Mahomedan ArohiLecture ; 
Saracenic 

Moorish Art, 2539, 3264, 3282-83 
3286-89 

-tablo of, 3207 

See also Saracenic 
Moors, in Africa, 3409 
—as piratea, 3409, 3805 
—pottery, 3261, 3283 
—in Spain, 3264-94 

-historical tabic, 3267 

•—Sudanese civilization destroyed, 3408 
Morality, of the Elizabethans, 3559 
—in 18tli century-England, 4202, 4221 

-Germany, 3961 

—m pre-JlevoluLion Franco, 3850, 4122 
—women anil, 309 
Morals, under Directory, 4140 
—of gods, Heroic Ago, 850 
—Greek idea, 1101 
—philosophy and, 4125 
—pOHt-wnr standard, 4804 
Morat, site of lake village, 260 
Moravia, attacked by Frederick Hie 
Oreat, 3802 

—Proteatanlfl persecuted, 3027 
—Slavs converted, 2492 
Moravian Brethren, Wesley ami, 4205 
Moro, Hannah, 4126, 4217 

-social work, 4401 

More, Sir Thomas, 3336 

— — —on common ownership, 1079 
-humanism, 3330 

-idealism, 3690 

— — —scholarship, 3333 

-on Second Advent, 3013 

-on sheep-farming, 3487 

-on the Vulgate, 3330 

Moroa, reconquered by Turkey, 3880 
Moreau, French general, 4093 

—at Hohenliridon, 4090 
Morelia la Vella, cave-painting, 202 
Morally, and communism, 4079 
Moreno, Garoia, dominated Ecuador, 
4332 

Moreton Old Hall, Cheshire, 3491 
Morgagni, founder of pnlhology, 5047 
Morgan, Sir Honry, piinto, 3812-13 

-Rembrandt's portrait, 3814 

-ships oif Maracaibo, 3800 

Morgan, Edward, In Jamaica, 3812 
Morgan, J. Piorpont, portrait, 4714 
Morgarten, battle of, 3099, 3989 
Morisoos, 3207, 3271, 3285 
Sec also Moors 

Morland, Sir T., in Dhsaeldorif (1021), 
4912 

Morlanil, George, (he Elopement, 4249 

-ViBlt to the Boarding School, 4245 

Mormons, settlement of Utah, 4505 
Mornington, E. of : see Wellesley, 
Marquess 

Moro, Sir Antonio, Duke of Alva, 3468 
-Mary of Guise, 3461 

— -Philip LI, 3482 

Morocco, 3393 

—Abd el-Krhn’s rebellion, d806, 4807 
—Algcclras Conference, 4577 
Morone, Cardinal, suspected of Luther¬ 
anism, 3247 

Moropus, skeleton and reconstruction, 
135 

Moroflini, Vincenzo, 15753-54 

-portrait by Tintoretto. 3045 

Morozov, Russian foreign minister, 30!U 
Morrill Aofc, U.S.A., 4400 
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Morris, Lord 


Naccaras 


Morris, Lord, premier of Newfoundland 
at Imperial Conference, 4625 
Morris, William, Hill of Venus, 2751 

-medievalism, 4549 

-printing, 3108 

Morrison, Robert, missionary, 4053 
Morse, S. F. B., and electric telegraph, 
4098 

Mortal, origin of term, 358 
Mortgage, in Greece, 1551 
Mort Homme, Verdun, 47G3 
Mosaic, Aztec, plate f.p. 3370 
—Byzantine, 2231 , 2201, 2200, plates 
f.pp. 2302-03 

—column from Tell cl-Olieirl, 521 
—Roman: see Roman Art 
—Sicilian, 2006-07 
—Zapotcc, 2584 
Mosaic Law, 472 

-standard oE Jewish nation, 1050 

Moschoi ; see Mushki 
Moscow, 3921, 3022-3 
—Bolshevik i evolution and, 495i 
—burning of, 4105, 4193 
—capital of Russia (1918), 4958 
—cathedral of S, Busil, 3025 
—Charles XII marches on, 3702 
—Napoleon’s troops in, 1105 
—Poles lake, 3927 
-retreat from, 4105, 1195 
—rioting In (1905), 4941 
—street scene, Catherine II, 3941 
Moscow, Principality of, 3017 
Moselle, Roman barges on, 2133 
Mflser, Justus, German publisher, 3949 
Mose3, connected with Mklianites, 815 
—founder of Jewish nation, 812 
—leader of Exodus, 810 
—MahnmotN model, 2367 
—by Michelangelo, 3229, 3231 
—position lu YaUwifmi, 055 
—in Psalter of 8, Louis, 2822 
—religion founded, 821 
See also Mosaic Law 
Moskva, river, at Moscow, 3022-3 
Moslem : see Maliomedan 
Moslemah, brother of Klialff Suleiman, 
2357-58, 2630 

Mosque, as university, 2533, 2334 
See also Moorish; Saracenic 
Mostellaria, Roman comedy, 1759 
Motecuzoraa I (Montezuma), Aztec 
emperor, 3304 

Motecuzoma II (Montezuma), 3304-05, 
3300 

—treasure sent to CJortds, 3370, plate 
f.p, 3370 

—wealtli of, 3371 , 3372-73 
Mothanna, Beduln chief, 2317 
Mother goddess, cult in Britain, 2147 
—• —Minoan, 003, 70S 
Motherhood, early views of, 377 
—in Egypt, 578 

Mother of God, title of Virgin Mary, 
controversies, 2337-40 
See also Mary, Virgin 
Motion, in Greek philosophy, 1452,14(13 
Motor-boat, coastal, in Great War, 4800 
Motor Oar, U.S. industry, 4735, 4730 
Motya, Carthaginian possession, 1031 
—ruins of walls, 1032 
Mounter, tennis-court oath, 4158 
Mountain, formation, 84-5, 100-10 
Mountain of God, the Ziggurat, Ur, 528 
Mountain of the West, Egypt, 049 
Mountain, The, Grecian party, 1119 
Mountain, The : see Jacobins 
Mounted Infantry, English, 2948 
Moustache, in ancient times. 1026 
—tattooed, Ainu womon, 2380 
Mouaterian Period, bear cult, 180, 192 

-in cave-dwellings, 144, 189, 246, 

28D, plate/. jj. 241 

-plate f.p . 220 

-tire-making, 246, 286 

-flint flakes, 240, 247 

-points and disks, 245, 240 

-tools, 27, 37, 246 - 

Moz&rabea, or Most’artb, 3207 
Mozarabic, architecture, 3273 
—Christian subjects of Moors, 2059 
Mozart, W, A., classicism, 4310 

-portrait, -3057 

Mtesn, king of Uganda, 4634 
Muoianus, Roman olllcer, 1860 


Mudejar Architecture, decorations, 3233 1 

-forms and styles, 3271, 3270-77 

—:—Moorish contrasted with, 3270 

-starting point, 3275 

Mudejares. Moors under Christian rule, 
tabic, 3267 

Mug, gold, from Mycenae, 7SI 
Muhammad, Prince (1099), 2794 
Muhammad, son of Malik Shah, 2792 
Muhammad ibn Ahmed: see Ibn 
Jubair 

Mtihlberg, battle of, 3316 , 

Mukden, Kuropatkin at, 4507 
—Manchu tombs, 4648 
Mill, of Wessex, death, 2161 i 

—tomb at Canterbury, 2463 
Mull, volcanoes in, 110 
Muller, August, on Seljuks, 2781 i 

Muller, commander of Enulcn, 4810 
Multan, Alex, the Gt. at, 1409, 1440 
Multiple shops, organization, 6000 
Multiplication, in Egypt, 498, 562 
Midvian Bridge, battle of, 2120 
Mumina Khatun, mausoleum of, 2785 
Mummification, in Australia, 200 
—in Egypt, 502, 703, 2601 
—in Peru, 260 
—ritual of resuriection, 363 
Mummiua, Lucius, Corinth and, 1082, 
1606 

Mummu, in Assyrian story, 979 
Mummy, casket, 1934 
—coffins, 705 
—Egyptian, 353 r 355 
—in Peru, 3386, 3388 
—Roman portraits, 1034 
Mumrills, Roman remains from, 2140 
Mumfcaz-i-Mahal, portrait, 3776 
—and Taj Mahal, 3775, 3770, 3788 
Mun, Thomas, on forcigu trade, 4020 
Mundella, A. J„ politician, 4070 
Munich, and Gustavus Adolphus, 3505, 
3049 

Munioipia, Roman idea, 1603 
Munitions, British factory, 4801 
—women workers, 880 
Munnich, Marshal, Russian, 3936 
Munster, and Peace of Westphalia, 3632 
Munster, Treaty of, 3673 
Murad I (Amurath), sultan, 2994 
—victory at Marltza, 3154 
Murad II (Amurath), sultan, 3123 
—victory at Varna, 3155 
Murad IV, sultan, captures Bagdad, 
2823 

Murad, viceroy of Gujarat, 3775 
Murano, glass industry, 3035, 3038 
Murat, Joachim, king of Naples, 412, 
4080, 4257 

Murchison, Sir R. S., and Welsh rocks, 
90, 91 

Murcia, conquered from Saracens, 2827 
Murder, in Saxon England, 2465 
Murdock, William, steam locomotive, 
4355 

Murena, Roman commander, 1775 
Muriano, copper mines, 3281 
Murray, Prof. Gilbert, 1500 

-on the Iliad and Odyssey, L3 

-translations of Euripides, 1353 

Murray, Matthew, and planing machine, 
4358 

Mursa, battle of, 2194 

Mursil I, Hittile Icing, accession, 800 

—at Aleppo, 730 

—compared with Julius Caesar, 738 
Mursil HI, Hlttite king, 725 
--at sanctuary of Arlnna, 727 
—succeeded Subbiluliuma, 609, 734 
Musa, Saracen leader, 2351), 2850-57 
Muscovy, English discovery, 3481 
—subject to Tatars, 3917 
Muses, in Greek religion. 1378 
Museum, Greek meaning, 2167 
Mushki, identified with Mcsliech, 797 
—Phrygian power, 677, 882 
Mushkiau, middle class, Babylonia, 574 
Mushkinum, Mesopotamian freemen, 
524 

Music, ancient and medieval, 2957-70, 
—Assyrian, 980, 982 
—in Babylonia, 539, 585 
—in colonial America, 4018 
—Egyptian, ancient, 553, plate f.p. 553, 
707 , 2957 


Mus sc— cont. 

—European development, 1357 
—German, in the Illumination, 3937 
—Greek, 1285, 1537, 2958 
—Hebrew, 1557 
—in Maliomedan Spain, 3288 
—prehistoric, 291 

—Pythagorean theories, 1472, 1473 
—romanticism in, 431.5 
Musketeer, of Ci\iL War, 3642. 372$ 
Muskbogean, tube, 2372 
Musk Ox, in England, 110 
Musonius Rufus, teaching of, 1900-7 
Musri, tribute to Shalmaneser, 880 
Musset, Alfred de, portrait, 4312 
Mussolini, Benito, dictatorship, 5079, 
5080 

—• —premier, 1890, 4805, 4890 
Mustard Gas, casualties, 4704 

-German me of, 1703 

Mut, suckling Seri I, OH 
—temple at Hamah, 703 
Mutallis, Hittite king, 069-70 
—succeeded Mursil III, 730 
Mutanebbi, poet, 2535 
Mutassem, Khallf, 2425 
Mutawakkil, Khalil, 2425 
Mufcemuya, wile of Thothmes IV. 064 
Mutilation, among aborigines, 210 
—among cavc-dwelleis, 205 
—By/antiurn, 2633-31 
—as punishment, 3453 
—purposes of, 297 
Mutina, siege by Mark Antony, 1790 
Mutsuhito, emperor of Japan, 4396 
—Nogi and death of, 4509 
Muwalladun, or Mulndies 3267 
Mycale, battle of, 1103,1392 
Mycenae, 773-779 , 782-85 , 840-42 
—Achaean chiefs at, 789 
—destruction, 3032 
—dynasty from Greek mainland, 8G8 
—Homer’s references, 833 
—intercourse with. Troy, 863 
•Lion Gate, 776 
•Minyan culture in, 772 
supplants Cnossus, 799 
.Sec also Tiryns ; Troy 
Mycenaean Culture, plates 754 awl 756 , 
773-700 

-Achacana and, 789, 985 

-architecture derived from Crete, 

840 

-Britain, influence in, 635 

-Cretan art survived in, 836 

-destruction, 1032,1034 

-Greece, influence on, 1034 

See also Aegean Culture; Crete; 

Greek 

Mycerinus : src Menkaura 
Myron, Discobolus of, 1320 
Mysiang, akin to Moesians, 801 
—Hittite allies, 794 
Mysore, state, 4444, 4470 
—war in, 4447 
Mystery religion, 2084, 20S6 
Mystery ship, in Great War, 4855 
Mystic, definition, 3026 
Mysticism, of Aristotle, 1464 
—medieval, 3027-28, 3007 
—of Plato, 1459 
—in Taoism, 1221 
Mythology, Greek, 1363-80 
—Islamic, 2374 
—Roman, 1731-53 
—Sumerian, Egyptian mid Aryan, 
037-50 

—women in, 372 
See also Gods 

N 

Nabis, tyrant of Sparta, 1078-79, 1689 
Nabonassar, king of Babylonia, 884 
Nabonidus, k. of Babylon, 915, 1083 
—conquered by Cyrus, 1086 
—restored ziggurat at Ur, plate, f.p. 
528 

Nabopolassar, attacks Assyria, 832 
Naboth, Almb and bis vineyard, 819 
—Jezebel and murder of, 825 
Nabu, or Nebo, god of learning, 584, 972 
—temple of, Borsippa, 569 
—visits Marduk, 049 
Naccaras, Tatar kettle-drums, 2S50 
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Nadab 


Near East 


Nadab, win ot Jeroboam, 819 
Naddod, Viking, in Iceland, 2525 
Nadir Shall, 3795, 37flfi 

-owned Koh-i-nor, 3775 

-sacks Delhi, 3889 

— —succeeded by Ahumd Shah, 3707 
Naevlus, Latin poet, 1758, 1702, 1881 
Nafols, battle of (1387), 3000, 3090 
Naga-ed-Deir, pralynastio lomb, 491 
—Itclsner's excavations at, 35H 
Naga Hills, signalling drum, 294 
Nagas, Buddha preaching to, 1200 
Nagasena, converts Menander, 1491 
Naharin, absorbed by Hlttitcs, 007 

—Egyptian campaigns In, 002, 004, 070 
Nahuatl, primitive American tribes, 
2581) 

— icligion, 2580, 2501, 3301, 3307 
Nahum, on full of Nineveh, 831 
Nailor, James, 17tli cent. Quaker, 2730 
Nairi, Assyrian terror!nation in, 878 
Nnissus, Roman victory, 2110 

Nalthj iwan, Koljuk mioon’H tomli at, 27HO 
Nakht, vizier of Alchnatun, House, 081 
Naksk-i-Rustam, rock carvings, 2117 t 
2310 

—rock tomb of Darina, 1143 
Name, and immortality In Egypt, 050 
Namur, fall (1914), 474(1 
Nana, Mrli-shipftk II before, 070 
See also Nannar 

Nana Sahib, rajah of Bithur, 4403 
Nanoy, Charles the Rash defeated, 31*14 
Nanking, captured by TCuomlntang, 
•1003 

—raptured by Yung Lo, 3513 
--Ming tomb near, 3011 
Nanking, Treaty of, 4270 
Nankow Pass, Great Wall at. 443, 1388 
Nannar, Sumerian moon god, 527, 538 
—Ur-Engur appearing before, 537, 583 
—Ur Shrine, 010, 528, 620, 530 
Nansen, Dr. Fridtjof, and Russian relief, 
4971 

Nantes, drownings at, 4117 
Nantes, Elliot of, issued by Henry IV, 
3179 

-national danger of, 301L 

-revocation, 3744, 2870, 3871 

— -economic results, 301, 3848 

Nanteuil*, Robert, Mmc. do Sdvignd, 3801 
—Turenne, 3099 

Napata, Nubian kingdom, R82 
—Oumbysofl" expedition against, 1088 
—prince bung on walls, 004 
—temple of Amen, 1010 
Naphtali, territory of tribe, 813 
Naples, ally of Romo (Neapolis), 1004 
—duchy of, 2092, 2095 
—Norman rule, 2095 
—Roman roads, 2034 
Naples, Kingdom of, 2818, 2829 

— —annexed to Aragon, 3298 

— —entered by Garibaldi, 4378 

— —French claim to, 3009 

-invaded by French (1806), 4191 

-Jesuits expelled From, 3089 

-Joseph Bonaparte, king, 4102, 

4103 

-Murat king, map, 4080 , 4103 

Napoleon I, 4091-4109, 4178-99 
—Alexander the Gfc., influence of, 1423, 
1439, 1447 
—at Areola, 4181 
—Britain his chief enemy, 411 

-protests to, 4187 

—chosen by Slops, 4159 
—eomyiared with Louis XIV, 3872 
—Continental client kingdoms, 412 
—coronation, plate f.p. 4091 
—Deed of Abdication, 4197 
—dictating memoirs, 4199 
—at Fdba, plate f.p. 4091 
—as Emperor, 4099 

—empire of, plate f.p. 402 , maps, 412, 
4080 

—as First Consul, medal, 4186 
—French currency under, 4138 
—and Fulton’s steamboat, 4354 
—Gillray satire, 4188 
—industry encouragement, 4130 
—and Italian nationality, 3615 
—Lafayette and, 41G3, 4164 
—legend in the making, 4292 
—morals of court, 4149 


Napoleon I— cojit. 

—and the nobility, 4289 
—portraits, 412, 4099, 4181 , 4180 

4199 

—power anil pride, 1449 

— Russian campaign, 1442, 4105, 4195 
—small value put on lives, 1431 

— and S. America, 4322 

—Spanish opposition to, 3613 
—at Tilsit, 4190 

—and unification of Germany, 3614 
—visit to factory. 4102 
—and world empire, 411, 412 
Napoleon III, 4372, 4383 
—becomes French president, 4305, 4371 
—and cabinet, 4384 

— Hies to England, 4385 

—and Italian nationality, 3615 
—letter of surrender, 4380 
—and Maximilian of Mexico, 4337, 4387 
—as special constable, 4436 
Napoleon, Eugene Louis, Prince Im¬ 
perial, 4550 

Nar, river, Roman bridge, 2038 , 2039 
Nara, ancient capital of Japan, 2391 
Naram-Sin, king of Mesopotamia, 420, 
431, 450, 52 i 

Narbonensis, Roman province, 1782 
Narbonna, French minister for war, 4163 
Narborougli, Sir John, expedition 
against pirates, 3806 
Narcissus, Roman frecdnmn, power of, 
1855, 2001 

Nat’mer, portrait, head, 40 
—possibly Mows, 423, 559 
—slate palette of, 420, 495, 497, 500, 
558 

Narni, EraBmo do : see Gafctainelata 
Narses, chamberlain of Justinian, vic¬ 
tories, 2214, 2267 
Narva, battle of, 3762 
Nasoa (Proto-Nasca) Culture, 2580, 2592, 
2597 

Nash, Beau, king of Bath, 4254 
Nash, John, Artists’ Illllcsab Mureoing, 
plate f.p. 4772 
—wood engraving, 5031 
Nash. Thomas, on lay critics, 3559 
Nashatyas, worshipped by Mltanni, 503 
Nasica, Scipio, and Tiberius Gracchus, 
1767 

Nasmyth, James, anti-trade-unionist, 
4076 

-steam hammer, 4359, 4300 

Nassau (ship), ul Jutland, 4852 
Nation, The, questionnaire on belief, 
4865 

National African Co., 4629 
National Assembly, French Rcvolu., 
4079 

— —abolition of feudal rights, 4140 

-and church reform, 4135 

-and finance, 4137 

-forging the constitution, 4132 

-Lafayette vice-president, 4160 

--radical reform, 4131 

-refusal lo dissolve, 4168 

-royalist caricature, 4085 

National Civic Federation, and em¬ 
ployers’ propaganda, 4518 
National Consolidated Trades Union, 
4071, 4672 

National Debt, in 18th century, 4284 
--of France, repudiated by Direc¬ 
tory, 4138 

National Guard, Lafayette in command, 
4100-01 

-revolutionary, 4081 

Nationalisation, la Germany, 4991 
—trade unions and, 4082 
Nationalism, 300-08, 412, 3605-17 
—and despotism, 3011-15, 3017 
—English, Elizabethan age, 3553 
—European, Napoleonic era, 412 

-phases of, 306-S 

—medieval, 3024, 3411 

-Military Orders opposed, 3005 

--Renaissance, effect on, 3070 

-revolt against papacy, 3003 

-triumph, 3000, 3077 

—post-war, 5002 

--product of French Revolution, 4154 ! 
—in South America, 316 
—spirit in 10th cent., 3440 
—and trade, 4480 I 


Nationality, in Canada, 4692 
—development of, 3691 
—In Heroic Ago, 851 
—problems of, 5062 
National Petition, Chartists, 4136 
National Union of Working Classes, 4983 
National Volunteers (Ireland), Inlei- 
cepted by K 4580 

Nations, battle of the : «ra Leipzig, 
bull le of 

Native Question, in S. Africa, 401.1 
Natural Law, and Iloman law, 2160 
Natural Right, doctrine of, 3687 
Natural Selection, Darwin's theory. J529 

-process at work, 305 

See also Evolution 
Nature, apparent duality, 1452 
—Aristotle's views on, 1403 
—classical attitude towards, 4941 
—gods of, 640 

—Greek search for order in, ] 407 

— man’s power over, 5093 
—role In history, 791 
Nature-worship, Greek, 1367, 137i 
—in pro-lllttlte Mesopotamia, 727 
—religion born oF, 1128 

—tendency lo degradation, 1626 
Naturism, evolved from animism, 22 1 
Naud6, Gabriel, on eon temporary reli¬ 
gion, 3029 

Naukratis, Greek colony anil trade, 
1003, 1014, 1541-42 
—pottery of, 1011, 1626, 1540, 1542 
Naulakka, pavilion, Lahore 3784 
Naulochus, Sextus Pompeius defeated. 
1792 

Naupactus, Athenian settlement, 1231 
Naupactus, Congross of, 1677 
Nauplia, fortress and harbour, 773 
—'Otto I entering, 1200 
Nauru, mandated, 4641 
Naus, Minorcan tomb, 013 
Nausicaa, and domestic tasks, 848- (9 
Nautilus, on Minoan vase, plain, 751 
Navarino, battle of, 4203, 4201 
Navarre, 2498, 2047 
—crown united with French, 3009 
—passing from Spain, 3145 
—Spanish, annexed by Ferdinand, 3300 
Navarrete, battle of, 2999 
Navigation Act (1051), 3551 

— —hid for English ascendancy, 411 
-Dutch satire on, 3731 

-modi final ion and repeal, 4470 

Navy, British, and the Dominions, 4624 

— —in 18th century, 4212 

-In Great War, 4754 . 4831-00 

-medical roform, 5047 

-in Napoleonic Wars, 4003, 1095, 

4097, 4100, 4101 

-Tudor, 3401, 3541 , 3544-15 

See also Battleship ; Warship 
Navy, French, under Colbert, 3739 ,3712 
3743 

Navy, German, in Great, War, 4835-44 

— —at Jutland, 4840-62 

—•—Wilhelm li’a programme, 4571, 
4090 

See also Submarine 

Navy, Japanese, British instmeilon, 
4417, 4418 

Navy, Roman, doctors in, 2210 

-Agrippa’s reforms, 1840 

Navy, Russian, under Catherine tin* 
Great, 3940 

Navy, U.S.A., in Great, War, 4857 
Naxos, Sicily, 406, 1035 
—and Delian Confederation, 1893 
—marble at, 007 
Nay an, Mongol warrior, 2859 
Nayler, James: bco Nailer 
Nazir-i-Klirusraw, writings, 2791 
Neanderthal Man, anatomical com¬ 
parisons, 148, 159, 109, 194, 195 

— — characteristics, 144, 177, 184 
-diagrammatic chart. 220, plain 

f.p . 220 
—discovery, 44 

-in Galilean cave, 457 

-implements, 245-7 

--reconstructions, 100 , 107 , pinto 

fp. 241 

Nearohus, navigation of. 1400, 1446-17, 
—maps, 405, 1422 

Near East : see Asia Minor; East, Near 
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Nebhat 


Nicias 


Nebhat (Nephfhys), with Osiris, 646 
Nebo : see Nabu 

Nebuchadrezzar I, war against Elamites, 
5G7, 070 

Nebuchadrezzar II, Babylon built, 947, 
940 

-Ishtar pate, 051-953, 956-57 

-Kiisr (citadel), 950, 958 

-processional way, V5S 

—conquers Judah, 833 
—defeats Necho, 832, 101(5 
Nebulae, development and observa¬ 
tions, 54-07, plate /.jj. 36 
—mass and volume, G4, 5000 
Nebular hypothesis, 52, 53, 3(5, 59 
Necho, Pharaoh, 832-33, 8S9-D0, 1988 
—JJaphnae founded by, 1023 
—defeat at Cnrchemish, 832, 1010 
Necker, Jacques, French minister, 3910, 
4081, 4131 

Necklace, Bronze Age, 919, plate 925 
—Celtic, plate f p. 1521 
—Egyptian, Middle Kingdom and 
Empire, 551, 699 
-Graeco-Indian, 1501 
—Neolithic, 618 
—Palaeolithic, 357 
—Phoenician, trade poods, 1610 

- Roman, 2013 

—Sumerian, plate f.p. 529, 541 
—Viking 2522 

Nedao, battle of the, TTun defeat, 2207 
Needles, Solutrean, 247 
Neerwinden, Dumouriez defeated, 4087 
Ncfer-hi, Egyptian scribe, 196 
Neferrobu, Egyptian prophet, 500 
Nefert, wife of Ita-lilotep, 476 , 502 
Nefertari, Queen, temple, 079 
Ncfertiti, Akimaton's wife, 742, 750 
—head, 705, plate, 753 
Negative Confession, in ancient Egypt, 
540, 051, 710 

Negritos, African tribe, 3395 
Negroes, in .Spanish Amcrieu, 3540 
—in Virginia, 3548 
—in West Indies, 3550, 4594, 4638 
See, also Slavery 

Negro Problem, in U.S.A., 320, 4489-90, 
4095 

-voting malortty in south, 4492 

Negroli, family of armourers, 2911, 2944 
Nehavcml, Saracen victory at, 2348 
Nehemiah, 1910-50 
—Jerusalem robuilt, 1944, 

—Philistines in time of, 790 
Nehemiah, Book of, critical survey, 1044 
Nehrwan, battle of, 2350 
Neilson, James, hot blast, 4359 
Neipperg, Count, and Marie Louise, 419(5 
Nekhebet, Egyptian vulture goddess, 
559, 699 

Nelson, Lord, 4091 

-death mask, 4101 

——at Trafalgar, 4100 
Nemausus : sea Nimes 
Nemerianug, Roman poet, 1898 
Nennius, WelhU chronicler, 2417 
Neolithic Period, (517-35 

-in America, 2507 

-arrow hends as amulets, 352 

-in Asia Minor, 590 

• -boat, 291 

— —Chinese pottery, 2385 

-in Crete, 594, 595 

-in Cyprus, 610 

-dciinitlon, 40, 143, 200, 271 

-in England, Grime’s Graves, 274 

-Silbury Hill 1 , 4 63 6 

-Stonehenge, 626-29 

-in Europe, map, 619 

-impluments, 271-75 

-in Japan, 2384-89 

• -Ainu ilg urines, 2389 

-lake, villages, 200-8, 631 

-Mediterranean region, 612-16 

-in Rumania and Ukraine, 772 

-and Solutrean, 275 

See also Flint; Palaeolithic Age 
Neo-Platonism, 1903, 2171 
Nep Economics, 4970, 4990, 5076 
Nephthys, with Osiris, 646 
Nepos, Aulns Platorius, 1722 
Nepoa, Cornelius, 1890 
Nepos, Julius, £209, 225S 
Neptune (fjod), 1752 


Neptune (planet), formation of, 50 
Nereids, statues, 1384 
Nergal, Babylonian god, 581 
Nero, consul, in Hannibalie War, 1601 
Nero, emperor, 1854-57, 1856, 2000 
—Christians persecuted, 2181 
—coins, 29, 1492 
—musical contests of, 2025 
—Seneca and, 1856, 1890 
Nerva, Roman emperor, 1801 
Nervii, Gallic tribe, 1783 
Nestorian Church, 2338 

-patriarch, 2337 

Nestonanism, in China, 3508-09 
—and medicine, 5040 
—in Mesopotamia, 2624 
Nestorius, bp. of Constantinople, 2337 
Netherlands, Alva in, 3407 
—cloth Indus! ry in, 2924 
—France annexes, 4103 
—Joseph II in, 3913 
—Louis Bonaparte king of, 4101 
—Louis XIV claims, 3740 
—parliamentary government in, 3678 
—Protestantism established, 3479 
—revolt against Spain, 3107, 3170-71 
—population Into two states, 5173 
—in 17tb century, map, J7J.9 
—under Spanish lule, 3459, ;> 10“> 

—in 13th cent., 3079 

See also Belgium; Flanders; 

Holland 

Nethersole, Sir Francis, agent of 
James I, 3639 

Neuchatel, lake settlements, 207 
Neuilly, treaty of (1919), 4877 
Neuroi, tribe, 2471, 2175 
Ne-usct-ra, king, 559 
Neustria, 2209, 2400, 2506 
Neuve Chapellc, battle of, 4805 

-village after battle, 4755 

Nevada, admitted to Union, 4507 
—silver in, 4504 
Nevila’s Cross, battle, 2998 
Novimon, C. R, W., modernism, 5037 
New Amsterdam, in 1001, 3549 , 4010 
Newberie, John, journey to India, 3572 
New Britain, trepanning In, 298 
New Brunswick, American colonists in, 
4597 

New Carthage : see Cartagena 
Newoastle, duka of, and Canadian 
tariffs, 4005 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, castle, 2716 
—Itoman bridge, 2010 
Newcomen, Thomas, atmospheric en¬ 
gine, 1351 

New Cross, Louis Philippe at, 4366 
Newdegate, Sebastian, Carthusian, 3357 
New Economic Policy ; sen Nep 
New England, colonies unite*, 4022 

— •—cotton factories in, 4500 
-curly man in, 215 

-economic, problems, 4010, 1021 

—. —European occupation (map), 4006 
-industrial Revolution in, 4487 

— — revolt in, 411 

-settlement of, 3548 

-theatre in, 4019 

New Forest, ancient, potteries in, 2153 

Newfoundland, British control, 3763 

—Canada and, 4007 

—Gastaldi’s map, 3G03 

—Gilbert’s colony in, 3574 

—‘Vikings in, 2527 

—wireless station, 4703 

New France, Gastaldi’s map, 3603 

Newgate Gaol, 4238 

New Guinea, Australian mandate, 4041 

-bull-roarer, 299 

-Germany in, 4039 

-primitive, 271, 279 

New Hebrides, Melanesians from, 211 

-S-shaped bow, 281 

New Lanark, Owen’s mills, 4400 
Newman, J. H., a great stylist, 4051 
New Mexico, admitted to Union, 4507 
New Model Army, Cromwell’s, 3728 
New Orleans, British troops defeated 
at (1814), 4112 
—* —French colony, 3801 

-James Eads and, 4498 

New Red Sandstone, in England, 101 
New Rome, on the Bosporus, 405 
See also Constantinople 
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New Segovia, ancl buccaneers 3811 
New South Wales, representative 
government in, 4Gil 

-socialism in, 4993 

Newspapers, in colonial America, 4017 
—during French Revolution, 4141 
New Spring Garden : we VauxhaU 
New Testament, 1504 
Newton, Sir Isaac, 381$, 3825-28 

-hon*e, 1240 

New World, discovery, 3115 

-races in, 314-20, 470 

See also America 

New Year, Babylonian beliefs, 582, 049 
New York City, British besieged in. 3909 

-Broadway. 4-503, 4715 

-class [or aliens, 318 

-earliest map, 3549 

-elevated railways, 4503 

-English obtain, 37G3 

—--General Post Office, 1551 

-Manhattan from air, 505S 

-panorama in 171G, 4010-11 

-Telephone Building, 503} 

New Zealand, aborigines 2570, 2001 

-eolnriisation, 4598, 4612, 1613 

-Dominion States (1907), 414, 4GU 

-Great. But a in annexes, 4613 

-navy, 4021 

Spa also Maoris 

New Zealand Company, founds Welling¬ 
ton, 4013 

Ney, Marshal, at Quatre Bras, 4103 
Nezahualcoyotl, ruler of Texcoco, 3304 
Niagara Falla, power from, 1737 
Niaux, cave with paintings, 207 
—earliest writing, 200 
—ligurps of bison, 199, 253, 260 
—sand drawing of trout, 253 
Nicaea, capital of Roum, 2045 
—Crusaders besiege, 2SU4 

-conquer, 2052 

—Greek emperors, 2750, 2822 
—Saracens routed at, 2350, 2353 
Nicaea, Council of (A-D. 325), 2332, 
2331 < 

--and Arlan doctrine, 2128 

-(787), 2113 

Nicaragua, American suzerainty in, 395 
—buccaneers and, 3810 
—dictatorship of Zclayn, 4338 
Niceoli, Niccolo de’ (cl, 1437),’3322 
Nicene Creed, formulation, 2334 
Nicephorua I, emperor, portrait, 2414 
Nicepborus n fPiiocas), emperor, 
2510-11 

—the Laura founded, 2027 
—Liutprand and, 2023 
Nicephorus III, emperor, 2G50 
Nicholas I, t=ur of Russia, 4262 , 4203 
—and Crimean War, 4373 
—death, 4375 

Nicholas n, Uar of Russia, 4502, 4563 
—and Brussilov, 4773 
—in captivity, 49 48, 4949 
—champion of autocracy, 4940 
—character, 4943 

—and Hague Conference, 4574, 4575 
—murder with family, 4962 
—receives strikers, 4942 
—refuses constitution, 4947 
—at Tobolsk, 4960, 4961 
Nicholas, king of Montenegro, 45S2 
—and siege of Scutari, 4584 
Nicholas I, pope, aud Byzantine 
patriarch, 2425 
—Forged Decretals and, 3019 
—secular claims, 3023 
Nicholas II, pope, 2500, 2773 
—and Normans, 2500, 2015 
Nicolas V* pope, 3323, 3351 
—indulgence, 3184, 318-5 
Nicholas, Grand Duke of Russia, 4764, 
■1945 

Nicholas of Cusa, theory of Earth’s 
motion, 49 

Nioholas of Hereford, and Bible, 3075 
Nicholson, John, in Indian Mutiny 
4403, 4465 

Nicholson, William, discoveries, 3200 
Nioholaon’s Nek, 8. Africa, 4572 
Nicias, at feast, 1283 
■—peace of, 1243 

—and Sicilian expedition, 1243-44 
—use of wealth, 1256 



Nicodemus 


Nuns 


Nicodomm, 11)00 

—sculptured head, 3210 

Nicolai, C. F., publisher, 3940 

Nicomeiles, Icing of Bithynia, 1410,1526 

—and Gauls, 1585 

—and Romans, 1776 

Nicomodia, Christian church at, 2188 

—Diocletian, 2128 

Nicopolis, battle of (1396), 3008 

-council before, 3153 

—Gothic siege (250), 2116 
Nidaba, and Lugal-zaggiai, 047 
Nidintu-Bfil, satrap of Babylon, 1000 
Nieuport, after-war reconstruction, 4916 
Niger (river), exploration, 4029 
Nigeria, British protectorate, 4630 
—bronzes from Benin, 293, 294 
—primitive hoe, 284 
—village, 234 

Nightingale, Florence, 377, 440S 

-at Scutari, 4374 

Nihilism, failure, 4441 
—in Russia, 4559, 4939 
Nika Riot, 2265, 2290 
Nike (Victory), on coin, 1410 
—Paeonius' statue, 1200, 1288 
—of Samothracc, 1411 
Nike Apteros, shrine, 1200 
Nikon, Russian patriarch, 3932 
Niku, ruler in ancient Egypt, 1015 
See also Nccho 
Nilo, river. 400-61, 482, 48C 
—boat-bull dors, 501 
—civilization centre, 421, 40' 
—Egyptian beliefs, 481, 747 
—ferry, 547 
—gods, 544 
—river bed, 30 
—valley, flints from, 37 
—vessels, 465, 660 
Sec also Egypt 

Nile, Battle of the, 4094, 4095, 4185 
Nil us, S., of Rossano, 2692 
Nimeguen : see Niniwcgcn. 

Nunes, MalBon Carrie, 2000 
—Pont du Gard, 2042, 2043, 2047 
—Temple of Diana, 2032 
Nimrod, Assyrian ruler, 3022 
Nimrud : see Cnlnh 

Nimwegen, treaty of, and Louis XIV, 
3742, 3743 

Nineteenth Century, an ago of inquiry, 
5048 

-Europe after Napoleonic wars, 

4270-05 

-freo trade, 4475-80 

— —liumanltarianiBm, 4399-4410 

-industrial revolution, 4341-01 

-medical discoveries, 5019 

-middle olassea in England and 

Europe, 4425-42 

-romantic movement in art and 

literature, 4296-4317 

-science and thought, 4521-34 

-scientific discoveries, 4696-4710 

-trades unionism, 4667-82 

-Victorian literature, 4535-52 

Nineveh, 945-82 
—bas-relief from, 830, 964, 968 
—fall of (612 u.o.), 400, 832 
—Palestine, subject to, 809 

See also Asliur; Assyria ; Caiah 
Nin-Gal, heads of, 338 

-temple of, 530, 531 

-Ur Engur appears before, 53d 

-wife of moon god Ur, 530 

Ningirsu, god of Lagosn, 524 
—in Gudca’s pantheon, 64S 
Nin-lii, wife of Enlil, 583 
Ninurta, marriage with Bau, 043 
Nirvana, BuddhiBt teaching, 1211 
Nisaba, goddess of Umma, 524 
Nisbada people of pre-Aryan India, 452 
ftislbis, college at, 2311 
—fortress, Persians and, 2118. 2192 
Niti-sastraa, 2400 

Nitrate, discovery, Pacific coast, 4331 
—traffic threatened by Germany. 4837 
Nitrla, monies in, 2275 
—murder of Hypatia { 2334 
Nitrogen, war-time discoveries, 4786 
Nitti, Signor, at San Remo Conference, 
4887 

Nizami Aruzi, writings, 2793 
Nizami of Gania, poet, 2793 


Nizam ul-Mulk, wn/ir, 2784-90 

-- —Book of Government, 2791 

Noah, and race-origins, 303 
Noah’s Ark, in Caedmon MS., 2464 
Nobilior, M. Fulvius, bridge, 2036 
Nobility, French, pre-Revolution, 3859, 
4114 

—in Germany, 18th cent., 3043, 3964 
—Roman: see Patricians 
Nobunaga, rule in Japan, 3483 
Nogaret, William do, and Boniface 
VIII, 3063 

Nogi, Count, takes Port Arthur, 4568, 
4569 

Nomads, clash with different cultures, 
440 

No-man’s-land, in warfare, 4827 
Nomarckate, powers of the, 490, 408, 
543, 544 

Nome, Egyptian territorial division, 
424, 493, 494, 495 

Nonconformity, after the Great War, 
4802-63 

—in France, 3805 
—John Wesley and, 4201-00 
Non-Partisan League, in American 
politics, 4515 

Nora Phoenician site, Sardinia, 1632 
Nordfo Race, 233, 033-4, 2515 
— —America colonised by, 315-18 

--Celts supplanted by, 1515 

-in Europe, 225-26, 232 

-Mediterraneans blended with, 309 

See also Caucasians; Gcrrannio 
Peoples; Saxons Teutons Vi- 
kiugs 

Nordlingen, battle of (1634), 3506, 3652 

-(1645), 3654 

Noricum, map, 406 

Norman Architecture, castle, 2608, 
2609, 2706, 2709, 2712-16, 2719, 
3423 

--French, 2002 

-church, English, 2611, 2612, 

2706. 2710-11, 2717-18 

-Sicilian, 2690, 2698-2700 

Normandy, 2003-11 
—'ccouomlc development, 2729 
—England loses, 2747-48 
—France acquires, 2016 
—monasteries in, 2011 
—Northmen in, 2490 
Normans, 2603-16 
—armour, 2606-07, 2927, 2922 
—emigration from Normandy, 2611-12 
—in England, 2613, 2657, 2700-33 
—feudal monarchy, 2693, 2719 
—In Italy, 2615 
—origin, 2494-95, 2304, 2010 
—Papal alliance, 2505, 2615 
—and Scotland, 2616, 2658 
—in Sicily, 2656, 2600-2705 
Norse Art, 2517-18, 2522 
Norsemen, 2524 : see also Northmen; 
Vikings 

North, Lord, attacks Warren Hastings, 
3900 

-on the constitution, 4532 

North America aborigines, 2565 

-Cabot’s expedition, 410, 3295 

-Colonial life in, 4005-31 

-early cultures. 2565-74 

-English colonists revolt, 394, 411 

-European occupation 317, 4006 

-fauna, 131 

-geology, 84, 85, 109-10 

-Jesuit pioneers in, 410 

-race mixtures, 310-20 

-Wesley in, 4202 

See also Canada * U.S.A. 

North American Indians : sec American 
Indians 

Northampton, John of, 3098 
Northampton, Treaty of (1328), 2997 
North and South, War of: see American 
Civil War 

Northbrook, 1st Earl ot, in India 4468 
Northcliffe, Lord, and American stand¬ 
ardisation, 4726 

Northern Securities Co., 4519, 4715 
Northmen, chess figures of, 2606 
—chlcE armed, 2215 
—raids on France, 2423, 2494r-9G 
—settlements and raids, 2496, 2004 
See also Danes; Normans; Vikings 


North Sea, piracy in, 3802 

-in Pliocene Period, 152 

-river beds in, 27, 28 

Northumberland, lordship of, 2708 
—Roman bridges, 2040 
Northumberland House, London, In 
1753, 4240 

Northumbria, 2359, 2410 
—civilization in, 2456 
—Danish conquest, 2463, 2497 
—under Edwin, 2271 
North Waltham* Peasants' Revolt at, 
3102 

North-West Passage, search for, 3070 
North-West Provinces (India), 4449, 
4470 

Norway, under Danish rule, 3313 
—early colonisation, 2521 
—man in, 214 
—fjords, 110 

—Hanscatio League, 3051 
—kingdom founded, 2524 
—Scotland and, 2830 
—socialism in, 4988 
—Sweden, separation from, 4564 

-union, 1397, 3134, 4257 

Sec also Vikings 
Norwich, radicalism in, 4433, 

—riots in, 4428 

Norwich, Bishop of, and peasants’ « 
rebellions, 0000, 3102 
Nose-pieroing, Aztec, 3374, 3375 
No 3C ring, in Carthage, 1617 , 1618 
Noskirwan : see Chosrooa I 
Notker Balbulus, monk, 2680-S7 
Nottingham, Hargreaves at, 4348 
Nour ed-Dln, 2741-42, 2805 
NovaeBium, near Dlisseldorf, Roman 
military hospital, 2241 
Nov air e, Philippe de, on education of 
women. 380 

Novara, battle of, 4307, 4370 
Nova Scotia, Britain tnlccB, 3700 

-French settlement in 4005 

Novel, in China, 3517 
—in Germany, 3930 
—in Greek literature, 1302 
—Petronius and, 1890 
—20th cent., 5013-21 
—oE Victorian Age, 4530, 4552 
Novgorod (Old), 8917-10, 3920 
—fall of (1471), 3054, 3020 
—Hanseatic trade in, 3051-54 
«—Ivan III ubeorba, 3019 
—Swedes capture, 3927 
—view by Witsen, 3920 
■—Vikings found, 2623 
Nubia, Amcnhotep II in, 658, 064 
—civilization, 1009 

—Egyptian invasions, 426, 554, 561. 
668 

-rule in, 436, 079 

—■ — templeB in, 079 
—origin of name, 358 
—pottery, 557 
—pyramids in, 608, 1009 
—religion In, 1010, 2637 
—sandBtonc in, 704 
—Scnusret III subdues, 501 
—temple of Amen, 1010 
—Thothmcs III Invades, 603 
—Userlmf’s expedition to, 420 
Nubians, Egyptlnnlaed, 681, 1009 
—homage to Thollimes III, 662 
Nu-ohen, Tungusic tribe, 2501 
Nuh, Samanid rulor, 2770 
Nukhasse, raided by Hittitea, 731 
Numa, Roman king, coin 1645 
•—religious organization, 1746 
Numantia, destruction, J710 
—Roman siege. 1099, 1700 
Numbers, Archimedes’ system, 2060 
—In different languages, 328-0 
—Egyptian notation, 662 
—primitive ciphering, 298 
—Pythagorean theory, 1472 
Numenius o! Apmnea, philosophy, 2095 
Ninnarian, Roman emperor, 2122 
Numidia, and Cartilage, 163 L, 169? 

—Medresaen, 1631 
—wars with Rome, 1709-70 
Numidious Metellins, on women, 886 
Nuns, Benedictines in ohoir, 381 
—in Byzantine empire, 2628 
—only career for women, 381 
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Nur 


Nur, Russian town, 2471 
Nuraghi, in Sardinia, 014, 16.32 
Nuremberg, and Beh.iim’s terrestrial 
globe, 3532 

—eoinnicicc, medieval, 2015 
—Durov’s house, 3438 

— Wallenstein attacks, 3610 
Nurhachi, M.tneliu dynasty founded. 

3521,4(M S 

Nur Jehan, Jehangii's wife, 3771, plate 
f.p. 377!), 3784 

-ndnu* on coins, 3701 

Nur Land, district, Boland, 2471 

Nursing, Dickons and, 1106 

Nursing Homes, in Roman times, 2241 

Nurzec, n\cr, 2171 

Nusrat Shah, king of Bengal, 3177 

Nufc : see Hathor 

Nuts in May, .significance of game, 340 
Nyasa Lake, tiom SpUinxhaven, 4631 
Nyasaland, 10*32 

Nydam, Jutland, armour from, 2215 

— ship lLom, 2152 
Nymphaeum, 2057-38 
Nymphs, worship by Greeks 1307 
Nystndfc, Peace of, 3880 

o 

O’, in Xribh Furnauies, 1507 
Oakham, Rutland castle, 2716 
Oath, Anglo-Saxon, 2403 
—in Heroic Ago, 851 
—Semitic, 1(555 

Oaxaca, Maya influence, 258d, 2588 
—Zapotcc people in, 2588 
Obedience, in nionasbicism, 2278 
Obeidullah, Kovemor of Kufa, 2351 
Obelisk, how erected, 703 
—Kanmk and Aswan, 702 
—from Shalmaneser's palace, 8 SO 
Ob-Irtysh, Muscovite empire extended 
to, 3925 

Obregnn, Alvaro, Mexican president, 
4337, 1338 

Observatory, ot Kublai Khan, 2857 
—Mount Wilson, 58-9 
—Stonehenge as, 029 . 

Obsidian, in Asia Minor, 591 
—in Neolithic Crete, 594 
—for tools, Mesopotamia, 513 
Occidentalism, Greeks as archetype, 
1184 

Ocean, variations in geological periods, 
91, 95-98, 101, 108-09, 132 
—origin, 79 

Ochino, Protestant of Siena, 3218 
Ochre, In Aurignacinn burials, 230 

— and Australian aborigines, 210 
—red, ns currency, 292 

-symbol of vitality, 297, 350 

Ockham, William of, philosopher, 3072 
—•—ami imperial poll lies, 3071-72 
O’Connor, Feargus, 4437 
Octnvia, wife of Mark Antony, 1791-93 
—portrait, 1780 

Octavia, wife of Nero, divorce, 1850 
Ootavian : see Augustus 
Octavius, tribune, 1707 
Octopus, on Minonn jar, plate, 754 
Octroi, in Branco and Italy, 4479 
Oflenathus, ot Palmyra, 2118-20 
Odessa, communist prison, 4901 
Odiham, brass .3422 
Odo, king of Branco, 2495-90, 2500 
Odo, bishop of Baycux, and Bayeux 
Tapestry, 2508, 2607 
—manor, 2709 
Odo, builder (9th cent.), 2443 
Odoacgr, Western ruler, 2209, 2255-58 
—on coin, 2257 

Oderic or Odovio, of Pordenone, 2909, 
350S 

Odysseus or Ulysses, 989 
—Achaean chief, 789 
—adventures, 838-51,1171 
—brooch, 811, 845 
—Greece in time of, 838-12, 845-51 
—and Penclopci’B sultois, 1341 
—in Roman ari, 1934 
—and Sirens, 1541 
Odyssey, 1338, 1341 

— on Greek vase, 15 

—historical value of, 835-51 
—seafaring in, 1539, 1541 


Oedipus, legend, on. Boeotian ring, 790 
—and the Sphinx, 1300 
Oedipus Tyrannus, tragedy, 1332 
—model of elastic tragedy, 4039 
Oeneus, king of (Jalydon, 988 
Off a, king of Mcieja, coin, 2423 
—by Matthew Paris. 2153, 2733 
Offamil, Walter, archbishop of Palermo, 
2699, 2705 

O’Fihilly, Maurice, Irish primate, 26S9 
Ogdai, Mongol ruler, 28J 7 
—palace, 2847 
—state reception, 2819 
Ogham Alphabet, carvings, 1509 
Oghuz, Turkish horde : see Gliuzz 
Ogilvie, William, and communism, 4079 
Oglethorpe, James, founds Georgia, 
4008 

-and Savannal). 4012 

Ogulnius, Gaius, tribune law of, 1053 
O’Higgins, Bernardo, (Tossing tile Andes. 
4322 

Oil, in coal, 102 
—ill Mexico, 433.8 
—stoiod in palace, C'noasus, GO3 
Okapi, e.irlv tjjie, 134 
Okhotsk, Sea of, steam whalers in, 
4112 

Oklahoma, petroleum in, 4497 
Okuma, Marquis, leaves Japanese 
ministry, 4418 

Olaf (the White), king in Dublin, 2525 
Olaf I (the Saint), king of Norway, 2526 
Olaf II Trygvessen, king of Norway, 
2507, 2520 

Olbia, on Black Sea, bronze coins, 1542 
—Greeks found, 1058 
Old Bailey, on site of Newgate, 4238 
Old Believers, exiled from Russia, 4941 

-.secede bum Russian Church, 

3932 

Old Kingdom : sea Egypt. 

Old Man of the Mountains : sec Easan- 
i-Hubbah 

Old Red Sandstone, Devonian Ash in, 
100 ,113 

-flora, 101 

-formation, 100 

Old Testament, Jewish descent in, 812 
Oleg, Viking leader, 2521 
Olga, Queen of Kiev, 2037 
Oligarchy (aristocracy rule) Greece, 
1042-45, 1112-14, 1118-19 
—Venice, 3034, 3035 
Oligocene Period, 44, 132-33, 100, 1G1 

-anthropoids, 1(»3 

-mammals, 133 

— —plate f.p. 96 
Oliva, Treaty of, 3002 
Olivarez, imitates Richlieu, 3613 
Olive, Gieck harvest, 805 
—limits of growth, map, 343 
—oil used l>y Cheeks, 1309 
Ollantaitamho, megalithic fortress, 2593 
Ollivier, a French Salon, 383 
Olmiitz, Lafayette imprisoned at, 4104 
Olonois, Francois l 5 , pirate, 3811 
Olybrios, emperor, 2208 
Olympia, temple of Zeus, 1191 , 1272 
Olympias, mother of Alex, the Gt., 1424 
—death, 1405, 1412, 1446 
—and husband's death, 1400 
Olympia Games, ancient, 1318, 1509 

-modern, at Antwerp (1920), 1560 

Olynthian or Chalcidian League, 124S 
Olynthus, cap! ure of, 1404 
Omar I, khalif, 2345-48 
Omar IT, khalif, 2357-58 
Omar Khayyam, 2790 
Omdurman, battle of, 4571, 4637 
—Malldi’s tomb, 4571 
Omonads (dynasty), 2530 _ 

—Abbasids and. 2513 
—massacre of, 2411 
—restoration of, 2351 
—in Spain, 2410-12 
Omri, king of Israel, 820 
—fall of house of, 879 
—prophets under, 825 
—ruins of palace, 822 
Ona, nativG oE Tierra del Fuego, 312 
Onomatopoeia, in early language, 322 
Onslow, Arthur, Speaker, 3881 
Ontario, foundation, of colony, 411 
Oolite, type of limestone, 108 
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Open field, medieval system, 2662-64, 
2727 

Opera, in China, 3516 
—German, 3957 

Ophir, identified with Yemen, 3401 

-Zimbabwe, 3406 

Ophthalmia, caused by pollen. Baby¬ 
lonia, 5.82 

Opiconsivia, festival, 1713 
Opie, S., Mary WolMonecraft, 4210 
Opimius, consul, L708-60 
Opium, dispute with China, ISIh cent., 
4653 

Oppas, Archbishop, betrayal of Roderic, 
326S 

Oppian Law, against women, 3980 

Ops, Latin spirit, 1736 

—festivals, 1743-14 

Optics, Greek- knowledge. 2nd cent. 

A.P., 21)71, 2072 
—aiul electro-magnetism, 4702 
Oracle, Alexander the Great and the, 
1436-41, 1447 
•in Rome, 1752 
Orang, 169, 170 
—cranial capacity, 171 
Orange, France, Roman aich, 1781 
—Roman theatre, 2027 
Orange Free State, 4019 
Orangery, Wye House, W13 
Orator, Etrusco-lloman statue, 1921 
Oratory, Ciceronian, 2247 
—in 18tli century England, 4212 
—Homan, 2013 

Orcagna, Renaissance painter, 3235 
Orchomenus, beehive tnmba at, 785 
—kingdom founded, 736 
—Mlnyan niltuic at, 772 
—Sulla's victory at, 177 1 
Ordeal by battle, in England, 2614 
Ordericus Vitalis, chronicler, 266 5 
Ordin-Naahchokm, Russian foreign 
minister, 3031 

Ordovician Period, 91, 94-90, plate f.p. 
06 

Oregon, admitted to Union, 4307 
—boundary dispute, 4278 
Oregon treaty (1S4(5), 4666 
Orestes, AegistlniR slain, 1350 
—master of soldiers at Rome, 2209 
—and the placated Furies, 1351 
Ore zone, crust of earth, 79 
Organ, Anglo-Norman, 2969 
Orient, Greek influence in, 1387, 1487 
Orientalism, and Greek ideals, 1183-1202 
Origen, Christian teaching, 2006 , 2171 

—death, 2186 

—Gnosticism destroyed by, 2093 
—and Image worship. 3012 
—and Justinian, 2310 
—and Nicene Creed, 2334 
—Papal condemnation, 2483 
—theology, 2331 

Oriolo, Giovanni, portrait by, 3214 
Orkhan, Ottoman ruler, 2994 
Orkney, Earls of, descent, 2525 
Orkney Islands, Vikings in, 2521, 2525 
Orlando, Signor, Jn Big Four, 1877 
Orleans, House oE, on French throne, 
4208 

Sen also Louis Philippe 
Orleans, Philip of, regent of France, 
3879 

Ormuz, Marco Polo at, 2914 
—Portuguese captuic, 3534 
Ormuzd, god, 231G 
—later version of Vanina, 654 
See also Ahura-MAzdn 
Omithopoda, group of dinosaurs, 120 
Orochon, broad head, 22.9 
Oroites, satrap of Sardis, 1089, 1092 
Orontes, Amorites fiotti valley, 797 
Oropus, town, 1909 
Orosius, Christian apologist, 2225 
Orphanage, Byzantine institution, 2942 
Orpheus, account of mysteries, 1385-80 
Orpheus Club, of Philadelphia, 4018 
Orsini, family, ancestry, 2773 
—in Rome, 277(5 

Orthodox Church : m Greek Church 
Orthopaedics, in war-time, 4790 
Orvieto, Perugia, L507 
Oryx, ns Egyptian symbol, 494 
Osbaldeston, George, cricketer, 4220 
Osborn, H. F„ on Pliocene Man, 151 



Osborne Judgement 


Palestine, Ancient 


Osborne Judgement, results, 4080 
Oscan dialect, 1880-81 
Oseberff, Norway, Viking relics from, 
2516-2519 

Osiris, god, 640-47, 645 
--Byblus tradition about, 601, 1012 
—Egyptian king identified with, Ii58, 
303, 408 

—immortality of, 2089 
—lessons from myth, 053 
—negative confession to, 5-10, 651 
—origin of worship, 403 
—sacred eye, 1027 
—and Serupis, 2087 
—Seti I worshipping, 648 
“■with sister (leiLies, 646 
Osmanli-Tnrkisk, language group, 320 
Osman Pasha, defence of Plevna, 4307, 
4398 

Osmotic Growths, artificial, 87, Sfl 
Osnabrtick, treaty of, 3033 
Oasian : see Macpherson, James 
Ossianism, origin and intluonce, 4308-9 
Ostend, German occupation of, 4748 
—submarine buss blocked, 4780 
Osteolopidg, bony-Bualed fishes, 114 
Oatia, 1814, 1875, 2007, 2011 
—grain ship, 1996 
—harbour works, 20 49, 2050 
—reconstructions, 2010, 2010, 2026 
—street of tlie Casa dl Diana, 22.30 
Ostiaks, bear-cults, 192 
Ofltoriua, CoraoLaciu defeat ed by, 1854 
Ostracism, in ancient Greece, 1121 
Ostmcodcrm, vertebrates, 112 
Ostrich, Bushman stalking, plate, 204 
“Hint head, Abydos, 402 
—on predynnstio vase, 463 
Oatrog, first Slavonic llible, 3025 
Ostrogotha, king, 2213 
Ostrogofchio Kingdom, map, 2256 
Ostrogoths, 2213-14, 2256-07 
-coins, 20 

— home of, 2201 

— power destroyed by Narscs, 2207 
Oswald, k. of Northumbria, baptism, 

2077 

Othman, founder of Ottoman power, 
2833, 2994 

Othman, governor of Septimnnia, 2301 
Othman, Khalif, 2348-49 
Othniei, a lteiilto, 815 
Otlio, Marcus Salma, Homan emperor, 
1857-58 

-worship of Isis, 2087 

Otis, James, American lawyer, 4027 
Otranto, cathedral. 2704 
—dolmens near, 613 
Ottawa, Parliament House, 4006 
Otter, ns fishing ally, 284 
Otto I (the Great), emperor, 4U8, 
2499-02, 3 150 

—empire revived, 2496, 2751, 2771 
Otto II, emperor 2501, 2602 
Otto HI, emperor, 2502 , 2503 
Otto IV (of Brunswick), emperor, 
2740-47, 2838 
—and Innocent III, 2747 
Otto, king of the Hellenes, 4204 
—entering NaupUa, 426G 
—satire, 4270 

Ofctocar, king of Bohemia, 2829, 3004 
Ottoman Empire, comparison with 
Mogul, 3779 

-organization and growth, 409, 410 

-power and extent (14th cent.), 

2994, map 3122 , 3123 

-Tamerlano’s Inroads, 3121 

See also under Turkey 
Ottoman Turks, arrival in Europe, 
400-10, 3155 

-crusaders and, 2814 

-origin of name, 2833 

See also Turks 
Oudennrde, battle of, 3760 
Oudh, annexed by Britain, 4402 
—breaks away from Moguls, 3798 
Oufcram, Sir JameB, relieves Lucknow, 
4404 

Ou-yang Hsiu, Chinese writer, 2501 
Ovid, 1880-88, 1802-93 
—Influence, 2245 

— on religion, 1736,1901 
—on rustic religious rites, 1742 
Ovinius, tribune, 1801 


Owen, Richard, house, 0400 
Owen, Robert, anti-religionist, 4280 

-mills at New Lanark, 4399, 1100 

-socialism, 4981 

-on social reform, 4438 

-and trade unionism, 4671 

Owls, on Greek coins, 1394, 1562 
Ox, drawing, Lea Ccunbundles, 258 
—sacred in Neolithic (hole, 595 
—In Trojan pottery, 867 
See also Bull 
Oxen, ancestors, 133 
—domestication, 342, 480 
Oxongtierna, Axel, Count, 3596 

-aiul Guatavus, 3030, 3018 

Oxford, armorial bearings of city, 2981 
—siege of, 2932 

Oxford, Earl of : see Asquith, II. II. 
Oxford University, and compulsory 
Greek, 1502 

-Merton Collego Library, .3-134 

-old collegiate building, 3431 

Oxford University Press, Dr. Fell’s 
type, 3197 

Oxyartes, Bcybhian elder, 1408 
Oxygen, isolated by Priestley, 3831 
Oxylus, Actoliftn chief, 983 


Pachacamnc, Peruvian god, 3387 
Pachacuteo, or Yiipanqui, Inca ruler, 
3300, 3380 

Pachomius, rules for monastieism, 2275 
Pacillc Islanders Protection Aot, 4039 
Pacific Ocean, theory of moon’s source 
in, 70 

Pacific Steam Navigation 0o., and 
Latin America, 1327 
Paoinotti, ring armature, 4705 
Pacorus, king of Partlda, 1791-92 
Paouvius, Imgcdlofl, 1880 
Paddington Canal, barge parly, 4252 
Paderewski, I. J„ at League of Nations, 
4026 

Padi, king of 13kron, 830 
Padua, Giotto’s Iiescocs, 3332 
—medical school, 504 
—University of, Averrolsm at, 3018 
—Venetian wars, 2700, 3039 
—Vcsnlius teaching at, 3828 
Paeonidae, Attic family, 1042 
Paeonius, Greek sculptor, Nike, 1200 
Paestum (Poscidonia), temples, 1054-55 
Pacz, Venezuelan dictator, 4334 
Paganism, Christianity and, 1753, 2178, 
2204, 2224 

—in Imperial Rome, 2083, 2222-23 
—and Mahomodanlsra, 2370 
—and Medieval Church, 3014 
—and philosophy, 1899-1010 
—and lleualssanco, 3234, 3240 3240 
—Theodosius prescribes 2200 
—and witchcraft, 3254 
Pageants, medieval, 3440, 3451 
—in Tudor England, 3502 
Pahlavans, 2318 
Palilavi, Persian language, 2318 
Pain, problem of, 4801 
Paine, Thomas, and Parliamentary 

representation, 4429 

— ■—satire on, 4433 
Painted Ware Culture, 772 

-Chinese, 2385 

-Cycladic, 010 , 770, 772 

-—extent, map, 900, chart, 902 

-Ilalistalt, plate 928 

--Indo-Sumerian, 450 

— --Japanese, 2389 

-—Mlnoan, Early, 596-98 

-Rumanian, 772 

-in Sicily, 611 

--Sumerian and Elamite, 450-58. 

513 

-In Ukraine, 772 

-- —widespread rango, 456-57 

Painting, Aztec, pinto/.p. 3371 
—Bushman plates, 203-4 
—cave: see Cave Art 
—Chinese, T’ang and Sung, plate f.p. 

2553 , 

—Egyptian, Middle Kingdom, pinto 
f.p. 552-3 , 556, 664 • 

—English, 18fch cent., plate f.p. 4218 
—Etruscan, plates f.pp. 1108-69 


Painting— coni. 

—French, 17th and lfitli cents., plates 
f.pp. 3864, 3893 

—German, 18th coni, plate f.p. 3982 

— Great war, plates f-VP. 2772-3 
—Greek, I HIM, 1551) 

— Italian, 151,li eont. plate f.p. 3206 
—Japanese, plate f.p. 4421 

—Mlnoan, plnl a f.p. 608 
—modern, plates f.pp. 4772-73 and 
5026-27 , 5021-31 
— Mogpl, plates f pp. 3178-79 

— -prehistoric, plates, 201-2, 261-4 

— Itenulssaneo, 3227-32, 3235, 3325-33 
—Roman, 1933, 1934-39 

-—Venetian, plates f.pp. 3644-15 

Sec also Manuscripts: and entries 
under the art of various countries 
or cultures, e.f/., Chinese Art: 
Etruscan Art, etc. 

Paints, of prehistoric artist, 257 
Palace, Cretan, 702 

— Egyptian, 088 

—of Middle Mlnoan period, 600 
—of occupants of heoUlvo tombs, 783 
Palaoolith, 143, 140 
—'superstitions associated with, 352 
Palaeolithic Age (Old Stone Age), L43, 
287-220, 241-66 
—• —in America 2507, 2589 

-in Asia Minor, 590 

-bow, invention of, 279 

-In Egypt. 422, 459 

-end of, 310 

-extent ami divisions, 113, 220. 

chart., f.p. 220 

--One Hint working, 189, 210 

-implements, earliest bone and 

eoliths, 152-03 

-Hint, horn, etc., 244-19 , 206 

— -six types, 27 

-In Italy, 012 

-in Japan, 2382 

-man, evolution In, 141-53 

-(ti Mesopotamia, 511 

-people of, modern parallels, 

211-13, 275-300 

-shells In burial ritual, 357, 300 

-in Spain, plates, 201-2, 205, 

250-52, 251-57, plates 201-64, 
‘014 

See also Gave Art; Clave Man ; 
Ice Age; and separate cultures 
as Acheuloan, Aurlgnacian, etc. 
Palaeomastodou, Oligemic elephant, 
137 

Palaeoniaciils, group of lung fish, 114 
Palae other os. origin, 132 
Palaeozolo Era, 43, 44, 80, 90 
Palaikastro, dancing group from, 767 
—excavations at, 770 
—Ivory figurine from, 1G9 
—model of boat from, 407 
—pottery from, plate f.p. 009 
Palanga, Hiltite monuments, 718 
Palatinate, attacked by Louis XIV, 
3740 

—Cathollcisafion of, 3028 

See also Fred crick V of Bohemia 
(Elector Palatine) 

Palenque, Maya temple, 2582 
—reliefs, 2 586-87 
Palermo, cathedral, 2609 

-tomb of Frederick II, 2814 

—chapel royal, 2695 
—Garibaldi captures, 4378 
—Martorana church, 2696-98 
—under Normans, 2701-02 

— Phoenician occupation, 1179 
—Romans take, 1033 

—sea-fight off, 2755 
Palermo Stone, predynastio kings on, 
24, 493 

Pales* rustic spirit, 1743 
Palestine, Anciont, colonisation. 808 

-Egyptian influence, (180, J007 

-invasions, 008, 071, 078 

— — Israelites in, map, 813 

■-under Jewish kings, map, 821 

-Khabiru driven from, 800 

-Mycenaean objects from, 809 

-proto-Elamite jnr from, 457 

- -Ramoses II and, 070 

1 Sea also Israel; Jerusalem; Jews; 
Judaea 
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Parvish, Samuel 


Palestine, Medieval, 2645 

-Crusaders in, 2606, 2707 

-Maccabees in, 1703 

-Romans in, 1870-71 

Palestine, Modern, British mandate, 
4041, 4S78 

Palette, alate, of Wanner, 197 

-predynasUc Egypt, 183,193 

Palettes, in armour, 2033 
Paley, William, Evidences of Christi¬ 
anity, 4000 
Pali, language, 2300 
Pftliasy, Bernard, use of enamel, 3237 
Palitsyn, Abraham, Russian patriot, 
3028 

Palladian Architecture, Banqueting Hall, 
Whitehall, 4031 

-Chiswick House, 4032 

-Somerset House, 1238 

—■—Villa Capua, 40o2 
Palladio, Andrea, Venetian Architect, 
4032, 4034 

Palladius, on monastiuism, 2275 
Pallas, Roman freed man, 1855, 2004 
Pallas Athene, Inclo-IIcliente represen- 
t-ations, 1491,1190 
See also Athena 

Pallas Peter, Russian traveller, 3942 
Fallium, 2185 

Palm, fossil, from Bournemouth, 109 
—northern limit., map, 343 
—In Spain, 3208 

Palmer, Leipzig bookseller, 4204 
Palmer, E. H., translation of Anwnri. 
2703 

Palmer, Richard, bishop of Syracuse, 
2000 

Palmer, Roger, husband of Lady 
Cftstlcmainc, 4000 
Palmerston, Lord, <1204, 4200 

-and Crimean War, 4371 

-and Turkish Empire, 455(1 

Palmetto, in Egyptian design, 33 
—in Mycenaean design, 842 
Palmyra, ruins of arch, 2121 
—siego of, 2120-21 
—under Zenobia, 2120 
Pambn, THttitc king, 420 
Ptunirian Man, 229, 230 
Pamirs, emigration route, 445 
Pampalacozoic Era, description, 80 

-folded and wrinkled rocks, 81 

-limestones, 83 

Pampas, grain area, 4237 
Pampehma, Loyolu at siege, 3082 
Pamphilus, lexicon of, 2170 
Pamphylus, foamier of tribe, 083 
Panactius, philosopher, 1703, 1905 
—funerary stele, 1196 
Panama, Isthmus of, captured by 
buccaneers, 3810 

— —mammals cross, 132, 134 
PanamA (state), United states aiul, 

4335, 4727 

Panami (town), Morgan captures, 3814 
—Pan-American Congress at, 4325 
—treasuro in San Jose church, 3800 
PanamA Canal, 4330, 4731 
Pan-Amerioan Conference, League of 
Nations and, 4029 
Pan-Amerioanism, moaning, 4340 
Fanatkenaic Games, 1208 

— —on Parthenon frieze, 1295-07 
-prizes, 1323, 1328-29 

— —scenes represented, 1276-79 

Pan Ch’ao, mission to Partliia, 2309 
Pancli Mahal, Futolipur Sikri, 3770 
Pancratium, Greek combat, 1321, 1322 
Pandarus, wounded Menelaus, 846 
Pandiacritio Races, identification, 308 
Panipafc, battle of, 3767, 3796-97 

-Babar at, 3167, 3307 

Pannartz, Arnold, Italian printer, 3188 

— Roman province, map, dOG 
Pannonln, rebellion in, 1719 
Pansa. consul, 1790 
Pantaenua, Iccf.uros, 2171 
Panteleimon, S„ medical saint, 2031 
Pantslloria, Neolithic structures on, 612, 

014 

Panther (German ship), at Agadir, 4579 
Paniicapaeum : see Kcrfcch 
Pantomime, Greek, 1358 
—in Romo, 1830, 2020 
Paoli, Pascal, at Reynolds* party, 4210 


Papacy, 30G2-77 

—antipopes, 3008, 3069-70, 3135, 3136 
at ilvignon (Great Schism), 2829, 
2846, 2995, 3008, 3002, 30G3-70 
—under Boniface VIII, 2832 
—at Bordeaux', 3064 
—caricatures of, 3353, 3021 
—conciliar movement broken, 3138 
—condition (9th cent.), 2187-88 

-(9th and 10th cents.), 2770 

-(11th cent.), 2773 

-(15th cent.), 3046 

— —(10th rent.), 3351 
—and Constantinople, 2842, 2480 
—and council of Constance, 3341, 3343 
—criticisms by Mausiglio and Ockham, 
3072 

—early history, 2321, 2485 
—Empire and, 2420, 2774-75, 284 l-S 

-under Frederick II, 2819, 2823, 

2835-41 

-under Henry III, 2504 

-under Otto I, 2501 

—Franks champiun, 2480 
—French control, Anagni period, 3004, 
3068-69 

—Gregory 7 ami, 2270-71 
—under Gregory VII (Xlihlebrand), 
2490, 20 IS, 2773 

-Guelph and Ghibellinc and, 2759 
2763 

—Gusfcavus Adolphus and, 3030 
—heir ol Roman Empire, 407 
—Imperialistic ideas, 2R35 
—under Innocent III, 2746, 2838 
—internal quarrels, 2107, 3024 
—Italian possessions, 2836-37 
—uudec Lpo 1, 2484 
—and medieval Church, 3003-77 
—medieval claims, 3024 

-ideas ending, 2825, 3440 

—Napoleon and, 4186 
—Normnn alliance, 2505, 2615 
—pagan spirit of, 3241 
—Reformation ami, 3350 
—reforming movement falls (10th 
cent.), 3301 

—relations with State, 3023 
—Romo as headquarters, 2325 
-Rome’s hostility (1143), 2735 
—and Back of Rome, 2483 
—and 8. American republics, 4324 
—and spiritual supremacy, 2045 
—temporal power claimed, 2270, 2481- 
91, 2768 

—three popes tcignmg, 2773, 3135 
—woman pope, 2709 

See also Pope; Roman Catholi¬ 
cism ; and under individual popes 
Paper, derivation of, 2165-66 
—made from paiwrus, 56 J 
—royal mills at Lwiglde, 4110 
Paper Money, American, 4026 

-Chinese, 3505, 3506 

Paphos, inscription on rock, 1060 
Papfnian, Roman lawyer, 10SO, 2110 
Pappenhelm, Count, at Brdtenfcld, 3647 

-recalled to Lutzen, 3649 

•-on sack of Magdeburg, 3620 

Papplewiok, steam mill, 4350 
Papyrus, 2105-06 

—in Egyptian paintings, plate f.p. 552 
—emblem of Lower Egypt, 544 
—harvest, relief, 565 
—In Minoan fresco, 702 
ParA, sacked by Indians, 4329 
Paracelsus, medical discoveries. 3338, 
3340, 3828 

—opposition to, 3233 
—use of German instead of Latin, 3223 
Paradise, Egyptian beliefs, 363 
—St. Brendan’s Isle, 364 
Paraguay, dictators, 4325, 4326 
—Jesuits in, 3688 
—League of Nations and, 4929 
Parasol, introduced into Germany, 3952 
Parchment, origin of word, 2160 
Parentalia, Roman festival, 1741 
Parga, captured by Shalmaneser, 879 
Pariah, Indian outcast, 237 
Parian Chronicle, on siege of Troy, 866 
Pariasaurus, early reptile, 11.9 
Paris, and Charles VI, 3004 
—economic conference (1916), 4478 
-^Germans advance on (1914), 4747 
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Paris— cont. 

—landmarks in medieval times, 3093 
—under Louis XIV, 40 U 
—Lnuvre, medieval, 3093 
—Marcel’s rebellion, 3091-90 
—palace of early kings, ,3093 
—Parlcment of: see Parlcmenh 
—plague (1533), 3113 
—8. Antoine, battle of, 3599 
—Sainte Chapcllc, 2813, 28G7, 2872, 
2878 , 3093 

siege by Charles the Wise, 3096 

-(1S70), 4385, 438G 

—socialism in, 4984 

—university of, 2833 

Paris of Troy, and Sidonian robe, 845 

—judgement of, 1340 

Paris, Egyptian actor, epitaph, 2020 

Paris, Congress of (1856), 4375 

Paris, Declaration of, and piracy, 3801 

Paris, Treaty of (1763), 394, 30 02 

-(1814), 4107 

Pans Conference (1919), 4887 
Parish Priest, medieval, 3422 
-Tudor, B49S 

Parker, Judge, in U.S.A. politics, 
4713, 4718 

Parkman, Franoia, on Jesuits, 3091 
Parlement, nf Paris, 3609. 3076 
—and Anne of Austria, 3598 
—attempt for constitutional rights, 
3599 

—Convention abolishes, 4082 
—and Necker’s taxes, 4131 
Parliament, English, 3607-70 

-Charles I and. 3580 

-Edward I and, 2996-97 

-electorate before 1832, 4429 

-James I and, 3580 

-in James I’s time, 3656 

— —reform of, 392, 4429 

-women in, 3SG 

Parliament, Houses of, in time of 
Charles I, 3670 

-hi session, 1641, 3675 

See also Commons ; Lords 
Parliament, Japaneso, 4421, 4422 
Parliament, Russian, 4442 , 494 6', 4007 
Parma, founded by Rome, 1711 
—Jesuits expelled, 3689 
Parma, Duke of, 3476-77 
Parma, Duchess of, 34G0, 3467 
Parmenides, theory of the world, 1453 
Parmenio, Macedonian general, 1400, 

1429, 1430, 1450 

—at battle of the Granicua, 1424, 

1430, 1433 

-of Isbub, 1437 

—and Darius, 1440, 1442 
Parramatta, river mouth, 4610-11 
Parry, Sir John, on .acoustics, 4790 
Parsecs, tenets, 2308 

Parsons, Sir C. A., turbine, 47 08, 47 09 
Parterre, designed by Loudon and 
Wise, 4301 

Partbamasim, prince of Armenia, 1967 
Parthenon, 1274,1289 , J29I, 1307 
—British Museum contrasted, 1558 
—building of, 1273 
—destruction, 3753, 3754 
—frieze, 1276-79, 1295-97, 1308-10, 
1330 

—pediments, 1294 
—restoration, 1254. 1275 
—sculptures, 1294, 1308 
Parthenopean Republic, 4094 
Parthia, after Alexander, map, 1582 
—cavalryman, 2310 
—constitution, 2307 
—extent of empire, 1766 
—Media and Persia absorbed, 1777 
—overthrow, 2307 
—and Roman trade routes, 1990 
—Rome’s defences against, 19H8 

-wars with, 1782, 1791-92, 1968. 

1973, 1981 

—Sassanids in, 19S1 
—submission to Rome, 1844 
Partbians, bow used by, 281 
Partition Treaties, Spanish Bucces-doa, 
3755-56 

Partridge, Bernard, cartoon of William 
II, 4670 

Parvish, Samuel, and Deuteronomy, 
4058 



Pasargadae 


Per gain um 


Pasargaflae, capture liy Alex., 1407 
—tomb of Cauibyaes, 10 KS 

-Cyrus, 1087 

Pascal, Blaise, .1525 

— ■—and classicism, 4042 

-Provincial Letters, 3867 

Paschal II, pope, 2055 

Paschen, Commander, in Lntzow, 4847 
Paaenadi, liing, at .Buddhist fane, 1208 
Pa si on, Athenian hanker, 3552-53 
—slave origin, 1123 
Pasiteleg, school ol, 1910 
Passaro, Cape, battle oft. 38S1 
Passarowitz, treaty of, 38S0 
Passan, Austil.ms capture (1712), 3802 
Pas.sau, Treaty of, made law ot Jim pile, 
3480, 3033 

Passe, Crispin de, sat he on niffs, 35/iJ 
Passover, origin of, 822 
Pasteur, Louis, 31U, 6051 
Patagonia, sheep fui ining, 4328 
—tmees ot enily man, 2508 
Pataliputm, Chandraguplu's conquest 
ot, J481) 

Patents, Hollar's satire, 3721 
—Bamnn ahsencc of legislation on, 2132 
Pater, Walter, on della Bobbin, 3230 

— ■—prophet of aestheticism, 4518 
Paterculus Velleius, literary work, 1805 
Paterfamilias, 1 ft It, 1040 

Patesi, Sumerian priest-king, 221, 450 
—Gudea of Lagash, 432, 433, 301 
Pathan, long-headed type, 221 
—wars with, 4450 

Patimr, tempi at ion of S Anthony, 380 
Fatkal, Livonian patriot, 3752 
Patinos, Myoouiieun settlement in, 787 
Patna imtostas, 1(110, 21(12 
Patriarch, Apostolic, 2182-83 
—of OouHlunthioplc, 2018 
—of Nestovlnu church, 2337 
Patriarchal family, 312 
Patrician of the Romans, title, 2487 
Patricians, 1253, 1420, 1043-53 
—in early Home, 1809 
—ruling by. 1105 
Patrick, S., 2075 
—Deli, 2676 

—knowledge of Scriptures, 2083 
Patriotism, clash with religion, 4802 
—Elizabethan, 3555 
—English ideas, 3499, 3503 
—in Japan, 4420 
—in Middle Ages, 3411-12 
—in primitive tribes, 313 
Patristic writings, account of, 2319 
Patroclus, bandaged by Achilles, 1178 
—and Brlhels, 850 
—distributed cakes, 848 
Patronage, in Rome, 2230 
Patteson, Rev. J. C., 4039, 4040 
Paul, S., 2173, 2484 
—condemns Epicureans, 17G3 
—cripple cured, 1908 
—Greek philosophy and, 1191, 2330 
—journeys, map, 217 i 
—life scenes, 2432 
—martyrdom in Home, 2181 
—opposition to Stoicism, 2082 
—on pagan gods, 2329 
-—remains transferred to catacombs, 
2187 

—on silver chalice, 2177 
—uncertainty about, 2181 
—voyage to Borne, 407 
—writings to Corinthians, 2177-78 
Paul, Christian hermit, 2275 
Paul III, pope, charter to Jesuits, 3084 
—ouvoy to Luther, 3081 
Paul IV, pope, dentil, 3247 
—election, 3317 
—reforms, 3401 

Paul I, of Russia, aspn« l maLion, 4097 
—and French Revolution, 1094 
—and Anights of S. John, 4185 
Paul, of Caen, at St. Albans, 2717 
Paul, of SumofiaLa, bishop of Antioch, 
2331-32 

Paul, the Beacon, on Gregory I, 232G 
Paul and Theda, 21?S 
Paula, companion of Jerome, 2324 
Paulinus, Bishop, 2459 
Paullua, Apmihus, in 3rd Macedonian 
war, 1681, 1694 

Paulus, L. Aemilius, decree, 1808 


Pausamas, Spartan, 1103, 1233 
—excesses, 1202 

Pausanias, traveller, on the Achueuns, 
870 

—on the Gauls, 1510 
Pausilypon, Po^ilipo, Roman road, 2031 
Pavia, battle of (1525), imjuolnisleis at, 
2953 

—Francis I captured, 3310 
Pavilaiul Cave, charm fiom, 2f>0 

-sclf-preseivation ritual, 356 

Pax Romann, 1866, 2129 
Pazzi, Francesco de’, medallion, 3210 
Peace, Augustus aims for, i860 
—bencllts, 3212, 4693 
—Dante ami, 3201, 3212 
—League to enloree, 4917 
—Petrarch and, 3201, 3212 
—Roman desire fm, 1845, 2227 
Peace, The, play by Aristophanes, 1350 
Peace, Altar of, Rome : see Am Paris 
Peaceful Penetration, meaning, 4692 
Peacock, W. L., history and, 14 
Peacock Throne, Dollii, 3786 

-looted by Nadir Shah, 3706 

-of Shall Jeluin, 3770 

Pearl Mosque, at Agra, 3787, 3789 
Pearls, reason for value, 300 
Pear-tree Garden, Chinese dramatic 
academy, 3510, 3017 
Peasantry, after Black Death, 3432 
—Egyptian, 499 
—in England (18tli cent.), 4221 

— -Norman, 2730 

—under feudalism, 2001-02 
—French, oiled ot revolution, 4137 

--Lc min pictures, 3853-51, plate 

fV. 3851 

-under Louis XIV, 3853 

-(19th cent.), 4153 

-taxation of, 4118 

— —in Third Estate, 4117 
—German (18th rent.), 3969 

-quarrelling, 3454 

—medieval, 2671-73, 3126 
-duties, 2729 

-houses, 3426 

—in Normandy, 2609 
—Prussian, modern, 5071 
—in Roman Empire, 2230 
—Russian, under Michael Romanov, 
3929, 3030 

—superstitions among, 350 

{See also Labouirr.s ; Villeinage 
Peasants’ Revolt (1381), 3098-3102. 
3132 

-Wat Tyler’s death, 3101, 3102 

Peasants’ War (1525), 33L1, 3312 
Pebble, painted, Azllian, 205 
Pecqueur, Constantin, socialism, 4983 
Pectoral, Egyptian, 551 
Pedlar, 18th century, 4341 
Pedro the Cruel, king of Castilo, Al¬ 
cazar built, for, 3275, 3278-7!) 

-Black Prince and, 2098, 2909 

-murder of, 3009 

Pedro I, emperor of Brazil, 4209, 4322 
Pedro H, prop, of Brazil, deposed, 4575 
—sal ire, 4270 

Peel, Sir Robert, Com Laws, 4434 

-and free trade, 4176 

-and Percival’s work, 5045 

— — —statue, 2242 

Pegu, Great Brifain annexed, 4460 
Peiho. capture of North Fort, 4304 
Peisistratids, Atheniau tyiants, 1093 
—coins of, 1115 

Peisistratus, 1092-93, 1119-20, 1392 
—and Athenian water system, 1117 
—coin of, 1115 
—rise to power, 1045 
Pekak, king of Israel, 829 
Pekahiah, son of Menalicm, 829 
Peking, Allied occupation in Boxer 
rising, 4661, 1003 
—Allies capture (1800), 4394 
—Altar of Heaven, 1222 
—arch of peace, pla(e, 4050 
—becomes capital, 3511, 3515 
—ConFuciiui m’cmouy at, 1225 
-temple, 1222 

—formerly Cambaliie, 2854-55, 3515 
—hall of Yung ho, 3515 
—legations captured, 4506 
—Macartney’s embassy, 4653, 4654 


Peking— cont . 

—modern importance, 446 
—Nationalists capline (1928), 4903 
—Obseivalory, 2857 
—summer palace, 1057-58 
—temple ot heaven, 1223 
—toweiH of the Oh’ien lien, 4050 
Pelasgians, (Reek aborigines, SO I-02 
Poleus, bunting Galy<Ionian hour, OSS 
—nuptials oj. Kill 
Pellet-bow, 270, 2hl 
Pclopidns, of Kpaita, 1219 
Peloponnese, The, Jloimns in, 677, 983 
—internecine wars in, 1679, 1681 
—political division, map. 1071 
Peloponnesian League, 1092, 1389-90 
map, 1301 

— —bieak-up of, 1399 

—•—peace with Athens, 1230 
Peloponnesian War, 1238—16 

— —analogy to Great War, 1398 

— —causes ol, 402, 1390-08 
-privateering in, 1548 

— —liircmo used in, 1211 
PelopB, father of Atroua 790, 849 
Felusium, Sennacherib's advance 

against, 888 

—surrender to Ontavian, 1793 
Pembroke, Countess of, costume, 3552 
Pembroke, Earl of (Ktrongbnw), 2917 
Pembroke, Earl of (W. Marusehel), 2S02 
Pena Redonda, Roman camp ni, 1000 
Penates, Roman deities, 1737, 1738 
Penda, king ol Mercia, 2272 
Penelope, in Homeric slory, 811, SM 
849 

Penetration, in trench wurhuo, din 
grams, 4812, 4813 
Peninsular War, 4103-4, 4102 

-Spanish prowess in, 3613 

Penjdeh Iucidenfc, collision between 
Russia and Afghanistan, 1559 
Penn, William, founds Pennsylvania, 
4007 

-grave, 4007 

-min! ions with Judkins, 1061, 4010 

Penny, London,Of Alfred the Great, 2107 
Pens, early Roman, 36, 2100 
Penshurst Place, gardens, 4302 
-hall, 3130 

Pentathlon, in Greek sports, 1323 
People’s Commissars, Connell of, 1955- 
f>0, 4967 

Peoples of the Sea, distribution, 705 

-Egyptian meieeiuuies, 682 

-Egypt invaded, 793-97. 817 

-Hliinbimi, 703, 701 

People’s Party, In (f.S.A., 4513 
Popi I, Egyptian king, 427, 178, 503 
Pepi H, Egyptian king, 127 
Pepi-nakht, declaration, 647 
Pepin, son of Charlemagne, 2418 
Pepin, of Aquitaine, 242L 

-boh of, 2422 

Pepin the Old, 2269-70, 2351 
Pepin the Short, 2 415, 2180 87 
Pepin the Younger, 2351 
Pepper, trade in Roman limes, 1988 
Pepperrell, Sir W., Louisbourg eiiptmcd 
by, 3807 

Pepys, Samuel, on Catherine of Dm- 
Will7ft, 3999 

-Charles IPs landing, 3000 

-on Oliver Cromwell, 3731 

-wife, 3998 

Pequot War, with American Indians, 
4022 

Pera, suburb of Galata, 2288 
Percival, Thomas, medical work, 5015 
Percy, Thomas, Relumes, 11, 4309 
Perdiooas, k. of Macedonia, 1239, MOL 
Perdieoas, Macedonian general, 1109-12 
Perdigon, troubadour, 2005 
Perckop, captured bv Reds, 4963 
Pergamum, Acropolis, 1685, 1002 
—altar of Zens, HUH), 1601 
—a city slate, UU3 
—dynasty, 1672 
—Greek theatre ruins, 1600 
—kingdom formed, 1410, 1693 
—library, 2166 

—river Solimis canalised, 2052 
—Rome abHorbs, J 70a, 1766 
—Satan's neat, of Revelation, 1878 
—worship of Augustus in, 1877 
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Periander 


Philip IV 


Periander, tyrant ot Corinth, 1380 
Pericles, Aspasia's Influence over, 3985 
—Athenian imp. policy, 1233-37, 1397 

— bust of, 1239, 1332 

— colony founded at Thurd, 1533 
death, 1240 

—defence of Anaxagoras, 1471 
—demociatic system, 1266 
fortifications of Athens, 1230, 1237 
—funeral speech, 1121, 1188 
-pan-Hellenic idealism, 1235, 1211 
—payment for State service, 1121 
-use of wealth, 1256 
—westward expansion opposed, 1545 
Perim, British occupation of, 4628 
Peripatetics, followers of Aristotle, 1462, 
1486 

Periplua Maris Erythraei, 1492, 2169 
Periscope, submarine use, 4859 
Perjury, lawful in Mahomedanism, 2377 
Permian Period, 104-08, plate, f.p. 96 
Pfuonne, after German evacuation, '770 
—Irish monastery at, 2081 
Perotin, Descend!t dc Coelis, 2901, 2903 
—12th cent, composer, 2961-62 
Perry, Commodore, mission to Japan, 
d3D5, 4411. 4520 

Persecution, Religious, alien to Hellenic 
ideas, 1703 

-Christian: see Christians, Early 

-emperor Theodorlc on, 2201 

-of the Jews, 195*1 

Porsepolis, Persian city, 1131-10 
—Alexaudor the Great captures, 1407 
—fire altars at, 1130 
—grand stairway, 1130 
—ground plan of mins, 1135 
—Hypostyle Hall, Xerxes, 1137-38 , 
1140 

—palace of Darius, 1134-37 , plate f.p. 
1111 

—Propylaea of Xerxes, 1138-39 
—reconstruction, 1135 
—reliefs from, 1132, 1140 , 1111-42 
—rock tomb, 1143 , 2117, 2310 
Perseus, of Macedonia, 1080, 1681-82 
—Roman campaign against, 1004 
Pcrsous and Medusa, by Canova, 4036 

-on Metope at Sellnus, 1053 

Pershing, John J„ in Great War, 1770 

-—in Mexico, 4730, 4731 

Persia, Ancient, 1125-48 , 2306-10 

-Alexander conquers, 1407-08, 

1420, 1347 

-army, 1141, 1431, 1134 

— -archers, plate f.p. 1140 

-Aryan Invasion, 347, 430 

-Asia Minor conquered, 1004 

-China, intercourse with, 2300 

-under Chosroes I, 2312 

-decline after Greek war, 1145 

-defeat at Granicus, 1431, 1432 

-at Salamls, 402 

-Egyptian influence, 1007 

— -empire under Darius, 400-01, 

map, 401, 1125-43 

-fleet, 1434 

-Greece, peace with, 1248 

-wars with, 1083,1105,1220-35, 

1302 

-head of officer, 36 

— —Iranian peoples in, 875 

— —language and writing, 1009, 2318 
-literature, 2790, 2703 

— —under Macedonian rule, 1132 

— —Modes incorporated, 1141 

— —Mediterranean dominated, 1535 
-Parthia absorbs. 1777 

— --and Peloponnesian war, 1398 

— -racial affinities, 308 

— —religion, 638, 1128, 2307-09 

-and Judaism, 1053 

-and Roman Emplro, 2089 

--rise and fall of Empire plate f.p. 

m 

— —Roman wars, 2110-18, 2125, 2192, 

2309 

— -under Sassanids, 2307-18 
-Spartan war, 1247 

See also Iran; Medcs; and in- 
dividual monarehs as Cambyses 
Persia, Medieval, Byzantine wars, 
2264-07, 2272-73. 2312 

-Christianity in, 2310-11 

-divisions, 2782 


Persia, Medieval— coni. 

- -Saracen wars, 2345, 2347 

-trade, 2914 

---Turks conquer, 2782, 2784 

Persia, Modern, Peter the Great at war 
with, 3934 

-Russian pressure upon, 3040 

Persian Art, 1145, 2318 

-Egyptian influence, 1029 

-Greek influences, 1030 

-ornament and drinking horn, 1131 

-Sassanid, 2306, 2316-17 

-sculptures, 1112 

See also Iranian ; Scythians 
Persian Gulf, Alexander^ plans ror 
colonisation, 403 

-coasts of, 465 

•-corals from, 458 

-Great Sea identified with, 2107 

-original extent, map, 512 

-recession of, 455, 511 

Persians, The, drama by Aeschylus, 
1349 

Pcrsius, satires, 1R94 
Perspective, lack in Egyptian art, 501 
Perthes ; n'e Boucher de Perthes 
Pcrtinax, Roman emp., 1976-77, 1979 
Perugia, municipal palaco, 3212 
Perugino, angel of, 1560 
Pern, Cabot’s map, 3510 
—under Castilla, 4332 
—Central Railway, 4334 
—Chilean war, 4323, 4331 
—early contact with Polynesia, 2601 
—geographical conditions, 2591. 4320 
—Inca civilization, 3361, 3378-88 
— —head-dress, plate f.p. 3370 
—Indian with blowpipe, 281 
—mcgalitbic buildings, 2593 
—modern history, 4332 
—mummification In, 2001, 3386, 3388 
—peoples, early, 2591, 3370 
—Plzarro s conquest, 3305, 3388 
—pottery, 2580 

-pro-Inca civilizations, 2591-03 
—qulppu. use of, 1063, 3378 
—racial differentiation, 308 
—yellow race in, 315 
See also Inca 

Perusia, siego by Augustus, 1730 
Pescara, Marquis, tactics, 2053-54 
Pesoennius Niger, 1977-78 
Peshawar, ancient Qandhara, 1407 
—Kanishka’s capital, 1031 
Pessinus, tcmplo of Great Mother. 1701 
Pestalozzl, J. H., Swiss educationist, 
4075 

Pestb, in 1848, 4308 
Pestilence: see Plague 
Pestle, Egyptian, 687 
Pet, Arthur, search, for N.E. passage, 
3570 

Pdtain, Marshal, 4774, 4775 
Peter, S„ 2481 
—in medieval schools, 3017 
—ro mains taken to catacombs, 2187 
—on Bllvcr chalice, 2177 
—statue on Trafan’s column, 1903 

-in Vatican Basilica, 2482 

Peter, king of Aragon, 2831 
Peter I (the Great), tsar of Russia, 3761, 
3886-87, 3932, 3935 
—achievements, 3933 
—Azov captured, 3754 
—in England, 3937 
Peter II, tsar of Russia, 3888 
Peter HI, tsar of Russia, 3902, 3042 
—Germanism of, 3939 
—married Catherine the Great, 3939 

-Sophia of Anhalt Zerbsfc, 3038 

Peter, king of Serbia, portrait, 4582 
Peterborough, cathedral, 2893 

-west front, 2889 

Peter o! Courtenay, 2822 
Peter Fullo, bishop of Antioch, 2840 
Peter Martyr, sent to England, 3681 
Peter the Hermit, 2652, 2804 
Peter the Norman, Henry Ill’s tomb, 
2778 

Peter of Toulouse, heretic, 3027 
Peters, Jacob, che«ka official, 4959 
Peterwardein, Turks besiege, 3880 
Potion, mayor of Paris, 4086 
Petit Andelys. CMteau Galllard, 3423 
Petition of Right, 3664 


Petit-Morin, Neolithic figure from, 270 
Petra, altar of high place, 825 
—canalisation of river, 2052 
Petrarch, Francesco, 3224, 3225 

-desire for peace, 32(4, 3212 

-Renaissance spirit, 321G 

-on Venice, 3036 

Petreius, death, 1787 
Petrograd, becomes Leningrad, 4974 
—captured by Reds, 4954 
—derelict cafe, 4968 
—mob outside Winter Palace, 4947 
—Telephone Exchange seized, 4953 
See also Leningrad; St. Peters¬ 
burg 

Petroleum, in U.S.A., 4407 
Petronel, weapon, 2954 
Petronius, IS93, 1800, 2003 
—language of Satyrieon, 1883 
Petrossa Treasure, 2222 
Petrus de Hibernia, S. Thomas Aquinas 
and, 2639 

Petsofa, statuettes from, 601 
Pentinger Table, Roman mai>, 2246 
P:vensey, Caesar’s landing, 2714 
—flats, 28 

—Nonmn castle ruins, 271 i 
—Roman stronghold, 2714 
Petrie, Sir W. M. F., on Akhmiton, 742 

-discoveries at Sinai, 1077 

-on Egyptian glass, 703 

Phaedrus, fables, 1894 
—instructs Cicero, 1009 
Phaestus, Crete, 762, 761, 770 
—palace, 762, 763, 839 
Phaestun Disk, 005, 607, 765, 1065 
Phalanx, Mesopotamian, 526, 527 
—recent comparisons, 4707 
Phalaris, tyrant of Acragus, 1094 
Phaleric Bay, 1259 
Ph&nes of Halicarnassus, 1087 
Pharaoh, Egyptian ruler, 424 
Pharisees, 1954-55 
—teaching, 1900-61 
Pharmacopoeia, of Dioscorides, 2077 
—medieval, 3464, 3456 

See also Materia Medica 
Pharmacy, social centre, Germany, 3972 
Pharnabazus, Persian satrap, 1245-47 
Pharnaces, kingfof Pontus, 1777-78 
—defeat by Caesar, 1780 
Pharos, Alexandria, 1534, 1536 
—on copper coin, 1538 
Pharsalus, battle of, 1722, 1727, 1785 
Pbeidi&a, Parthenon frieze, 1200, 1276- 
78 

—statue of Athena, 1273, 1376-78 

-of Zeus, 1372, 1379 

Phelips, Sir Robert, on liberty of con¬ 
science, 3722 

Pherae, Greek state, 1403 
Philadelphia (Asia Minor), covering of 
river in, 2052 

—nymphaeum or fountain, 2058 
Philadelphia (U.S.A,), congress at, 
3908, 4031 

Philae, temple of Isis, 2088 
Phil&idae, Attic family, 104-2 
Philaret, f. of Michael Romanoff, 3929 
Philetaerus, king of Pergamum, 1410, 
1686, 1586 

PhilheUen : see Arlstobulus 1 
Philip, duke of Anjou: see Philip V ol 
Spain 

Philip, duke of Orleans, regent of 
Prance, 3879, 3882 

Philip (the Arabian), Roman emperor, 
2114, 2115 

Philip I, king of France, 2640 
Philip II (Augustus), king of France, 
2747 

m crusade, 2742-43 
—English ware, 2826 
—policy, 2834 

—relations with Pope, 274G, 2747 
—repudiates wife, 2743-47 
Philip HI, king of France, reign, 2830 
Philip IV (the Fair), king of Franco. 

2831, 2833, 2995-98 
—and Boniface VIII, 2832, 2840 
—and Edward HI, 2831-32, 2998 
—Flemish wars, 3081 
—and Hanseatic league, 3057 
—seal, 2833 

—Templar* exterminated, 2995 
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Philip II 


Pitfall 


Philip n, king of Macedon, 1402-06 
—assassination, 403, 1406, 1425 
—coins, 1403, 1525 
—comparison with Napoleon, 411 
—Demosthenes ami, 1360 
—Greece conquered, 402-03 
—wife Olympias, 1105-06 
Philip V, king of Macedon, 1677, 1678- 
81 

—accession, 1584 
—Hannibal aided by, 1585, 1590 
—Iloman wars, 1677-78, 1687 
Philip II, king of Spain, 3459-GO, 3579 
—and Elizabeth, 3468-70, 3175 
*—English policy, 3475-76 
—Franco-Span ish war, 3402 
—heresy attacked, 3159 
—marriages, 3160, 3163 
—Netherlands campaigns, 3467-68, 
3471-74 

—portrait on peace medal, 3-162 
—portraits, 3160, 3132 
—and Stueley's rebellion, 3563 
—and William the Silent, 3407, 3473 
Philip IQ, king of Spain, truce with 
United Provinces, 3580 
Philip IV, king of Spain, 3740 
Philip V, king of Spain, 3760, 3880 
Philip Arrhidaeus, 1409, 1412 
Philip the Eunuch, Sicilian admiral, 
2098 

Philip the Bold, duke of Burgundy, 
3086, 3128 

Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, 
2970, 3129 

-unrl Golden Fleece, 2979 

Philip of Swabia, German king, 2746—17 
Philippa of Hainault, and Calais 
burghers, 8002 
Philippi, battles of, 1791 
Philippic, 1360 

Philippicus, emperor, 2354-55 
Philippine Islands, Spain annexes, 3539 

•-United States and, 395, 4520, 4576 

Philippopolis, Gothic siege, 2116 
Philistia, allegiance to Egypt, 882 
—conquered by Assyria, 883 
—influence on Jewish pottery, etc., 813 
Philistines, Egyptian suehers destroy, 
(182 

—Etruscan resemblance to, 798 
—government, 791} 

—and Israelites, 075, 677, 813 
—in Palestine, 809, 813 
—among Peoples of the Sea, 675 
—pottery from Bcth-Sliemcsh, 811 
—Itamcsca III defeats, 671, 795 
—Saul leiJled by, 816 
—trek barred by Shirdanu, 796 
—and use of iron, 804 
Pbilliniore, lord, aud League of 
Nations, 4919 

Phillimorc, John S„ translation of 
Ilutillus, 2225 

Phillip, Arthur, founder of Sydney, 4010 

--voyage to Botany Bay, 4598 

Philo, admiral of Ptolemy I, book on 
Ethiopia, 2160 
Philo, Judaeus, 1494, 2171 
Philo, Q, Publilius, proconsul, 1G53,1804 
Philoctetes, play by Sophocles, 1352 
Philodemus, Epicurean writer, 1909 
Philolaus, theory of the eaitli, 1473 
Philopoemen, leader of Achaean 
League, 1078, 1C81 
—victory at Mantinca, 1585 
Philosopher, meaning of wind, 1451 
See also Philosophy 

Philosopher’s Stone, search for, 352, 359, 
364 

Philosophes, in 18th cent. Trance, 4123 
Philosophy, Alexandrine School, 2171 
—Arabian, 2533, 3291 
—Aristotelian: see Aristotle 
—in colonial America, 4018 
—early Christian, 2329-30 
—in the 18th and 19th centuries, 4521 
—effect of Great War on, 4861 
—Greek, 1451-GC, 1569, 1903-10, 2171 
—of history, 5085-91 
—in India, 237, 1203, 1206 
—influence of Greek physiology, 2005 
—modern idea, 1902-03 
—paganism and, 1809-1910 
—Platonic, 1458 


Philosophy— coni, 

—in prc-ltevolution France, 4123 
—Iloman Influence, 2247 
—of science, 5005-12 
—Stoic: see Stoicism 
Philotas, commander of cavalry, 1450 
Phipps, James, and vaccination, 5048 
Phipps, Sir W., attack on Quebec, 4021 
Phocaea? destruction of, 1180 
Pkocaeans, emigrations, 1091, 1094 
—explorations and settlements, 1058, 
1179 

Phocas, emperor, 2272, 2273 
Pkocion, Athenian patriot, 1412, 1113 
Phocis, Greek state, 1399,1403 
Phoenice, Peace of 1677 
Phoenicia, Alexander conquers, 1438-39 
—capitalism in, 1182 
—commercial interest in, 875 
—Egyptian influence, 425, 467, 814, 
1007 

—Egypt repudiated, 075 
—Greek conflicts, 1094 
—literature, 805 
—Manassch visits, 831 
—revolt against Persia, 1418 
—Thothmes III m, 661-62 
—Tlglatli-Piieser I subdues, 070 
—wealth of maritime cities, 676 
Phoenician Art, 1007, 1008, 1027 , 1029 
-early, 805 

-Egyptian influence, 1007, 1008 , 

1011 , 1026 
-glass, 1630 

-imitativenc’S, 1007,1026-28, 1027, 

1029 

-scarabs, 1011 

Phoenicians, 805,1613 
—in Africa, 1167, 1180, 3391 
—Atlantic exploration and trade, 1639 
—Carthage : see Carthage 
—charms and amulets, 1627 
—colonisation, 1052 
—Egyptian relations, 1012 
—exploration and settlements, 1167, 
1169, map, 1176, 1177, 1180 
—glass work, 1630 
—Greeks us rivals, 1149-50 
—in Homeric poems, 1150 
—religion, 1622 

—ship, 7th cent. B.C., 805 , 1535 
—in Sicily, 1091 
—trade in Heroic Age, 844 

-methods, 1640 

—writing originated, 801 
See. also Oartlutgc 
Phonetic system, 298, 1001 
Phonograph, Edison’s, 4706, 4710 
Phoroys, in command of Phrygians, 861 
Phormio, Athenian commander, 1240 
Phosgene, for poison gas, 4793 
Photius, patriarch, 2425, 2031 
Phraates I, of Parthia, 1816 , 1989 
Phiaortes, king of the Medea, conquered 
by Darius, 1090 

Phraortes, or Fravartish, king of the 
Medes, 1136 

Phratrios or Phratria, 1373 
Phrygia, kingdom of, annihilated by 
Cimmerians, 890 
—and Greek states, 1002-03 
—Hittitc influence on art, 738 
—mystery religion, 2086 
—lock tombs, 1002 
Phrygians, 882-3 
—allies of Priam, 855 
—in Asia Minor, 074 
—in Trojan War, 861 
Phrynichus, playwright, 1347 
Phthlotis, home of tlio Helleucs, 1033 
Phylakopi, fortification, 758 
—frescoes from, plate 755 
Physios, Aristotelian theories, 1403, 
1482 

—philosophical, expansion, 5005 
—and psychology, 5U12 
—symbolism in, 5011 
Physiocrats, 4127 
Physiology, Erasistratus on, 2064 
—Galen’s theories, 2078, 2080 
—Greek views, 2004 
—influence on Greek philosophy, 2QG5 
Phytosphere, 333 

Piankhi, Ethiopian king, 483, 880,1010 
Piave, Austrian offensive (1918), 4781 
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Pioasso, Pablo, and cubism, 5029. 5U30 
Piccolomini, imperialist general, 3653 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius : see Pius 
II, Pope 

Picentes, tribe*, incorporation with 
Home, 1608 

Piokering, William, armourer, 2941, 
2943 

Pickering, William, publisher, 3197 
Picketing, 4677 

Pictograph, Ameiican tribes, 2571 
—curly Egyptian, 504 
—forerunner of alphabet, 260, 297, 298 
—Hittitc, 593 
—In ilo-Sumerian, 150 

See also Alphabet; Writing 
Plots and Scots, 2424 
Picumnus, in Latin religion, 1739 
Pidasa, possibly Pihidians, 794 
Pien-liang, 2501, 3515 
Pierleone, family, 2773, 2776 
Picrleone, Peter : see Anacletim 11 
Pierre of Dieppe, buccaneer, 3811 
Pierrefonds, castle, 3250, 3252 
Piers Plowman, Vision' of, 3027 
Pietism, in Germany, 3040 
Pietro Orseolo II, Doge, 2751 
Pig, ancestry, 132, 133 
Pikeman, armour, 2937 , 2955 
—of Civil War period, 3728 
—Swiss, 2947-4S, 2919 
—tactical use of, 3613 
Pilate, Pontius, 1957 
Pile-dwelling : sra Luke dwellings 
Pilgrimage, Mulumiedun, 327L 
Pilgrim, 2797, 2805, 2811-12 
—from Europe to Palestine, 2811 
—Irish, 2687 

Piigrini Fathers, Allyn House, 3518 

-nrrivo at Plymouth (Muss.), 4006 

-in Plymouth, Muss., 3519 

Pilgrim’s Progress, irontispleeo to 4(h 
edition, 3711 

Pillar hermits, or Anchorites, 2276 
Pillion-riding, 3153 
Pillow Lava, 91, 95 
Piluitz, Declaration of, 4685 
Piltdown Man, 148, 119-52, 245 

-compared with Pithecanthropus, 

158, 177 

-weapon cut from elephant's thigh 

bone, 152, 245 

Pilumnus, in Latin religion, 1739, 1740 
Pinarus, river, 1438 
Pindal, cave-drawing of elephant, 199 
Pindar, poet, i J 92 
—lyiieal odes, 1341 
Pindaria, Indian brigands, 4450 
Pine, John, Armada tapestries, 3515 
Pinerolo, given up by Louis XIV, 3719 
Pinturicchio, Aeneas Sylvius, 3111 
—election of Pius II, 3322 
—fresco, Alexander VI, 3249 
Piracy, flarbary, 3315 
—Crete captured, 2424 
—Greek precaul ions against, 1017 
—Homeric homos 090 
—in Mediterranean, 1J 50. 1546, 3311- 
15 

—Moorish, 3409, 3528 
—punishment, of Dionysus for, 1150 
—Homans suppress, 1518, 1581, 1733 
1776 

—IGUi and 17ti) cents., 3801-17 
Piraeus, 1250 

—fortifications, 1236-37, 1218-9 
Pirandello, Luigi, 5020 , 5021 
Plr Mohammed, grandson of Tamerlane, 
3175 

Pisa, 2755-50 

—Cathedral and Leaning Tower, 2755 
—Florence captures, 2016 
—GhibcIJino party, 2750, 2704 
—medieval trade, 2016 
—pulpit, 2239, 2210 
Pisac, Pith, Inca .remains, 3382-83 
Pisani, Vefctor, Veiiciiau commander, 
3034 

Pisano, tficcola, pulpit at Pisa, 2230, 
2210 

Pisoo, Valley of, Inca palace, 338.1 
Piso, plotted against Nero, 1895 
Pistol, use by cavalry, 2954 
See also Revolver 
Pitfall, of Palaeolithic hunters, 18 S' 



Pit Graves 


Polycarp 


Pit graves, La Ttnc III, 1521 
Pithecanthropus, 155, 156-9 
—biiiin compared with gorilla, etc., 
156. 158 

—erect posture, 159, 184 
Pjthom, Israel helped to build, 815 
Pitt, William, the elder ; see Chatham 
Pitt, William, 3911 

-on abolition of slavery, 4599 

-anti-Jtussjan, 3939 

-and British Empire, 4595 

- on Canada Act, 4597 
-death, 4L91 

-driving Union coach, 4109 

■-and European coalition, 4099 

- - and India Act, 3906 

- —orator, 4212 

-and parliamentary reform, 4431 

-lakes oflico, 3910 

Pittsburg, railroad strike (1877), 4516 
Pituitary Gland, influence on growth, 
176 

Pius II. pope, 3138 
—election, 3322 

—learning anil culture, 3234, 3322-23 
—presenting Leonora ot Portugal to 
Frederick 111, .7/42 
—visit, to Florence, 3241 
Pius V'hull against, English Protestants, 
8469 

—excommunication ot Elizabeth, 3359, 
335 i 

Pius VI, Napoleon and, 4182 
Pius VII, dethroned by Napoleon, 4193 
Pius IX, death, 4558 
—flies to Naples, 4368 
—liberal reforms, 4275 
Pizarro, Francisco, conquest of Peru, 
3305, 3388 

Place, Francis, on ChurlLsm, 4435 

-labour reformer, 4009, 4670 

PlaoG-names, in the British Isles, 
map, 302 

Placidia, Galla : see Gallo. Placid!a 
Plague, epidemic disease, 3103-19 
—Mead on, 5042 

—in Sennacherib’s army, 830, 888, 3103 
See also Black Heath; Epidemic 
Disease 

Plain, The, parly in Greece, 1110 
Plain-song, in music, 2959 
Planck, Max, portrait, 5004 
FlanouB, Munatiua, 1800 
Planets, birth of, 43, 70, 70 
—In Greek mythology, 59 
—Greek theories, 2081 
—Laplace’s theory, 50 
—orbits and relative sizes, 75 
—relative masses, 70 
—satellites, 73, 74 
Planing machine, introduction, 435S 
Plautagonet, family, 2054, 2799 
Plantation System, Ill America, 4013, 
4496 

Plantin, Christopher, printer, 3104 
Plants, classification, by Linnaeus, 3829 
—first appearance, 98 
—grown artificially, 87, 89 

See aim Botany; Mutorla Medica 
Plassey, battle of, 3890, 3900, 3904 
Plataea, ally of Athens, 1094, 1097 
—battle of, 1103,1229,1232 
—siege In Peloponnesian War, 1241 
Plate, river, opened, 4327 
Platea (Island), Greek settlement, 1058 
Platen (Homan Broadway), 2050, 2060 
Plate armour, 2933, 2938 

-discarded, 2930 

-evolution, 2028-32 

-on monumental brass, 2928 

Plato, 1358-59, 1458 
—astronomical teaching, 1481 
—on athletes, 1320 
—on Atlantis, 2507 
—beliefs about God, 1400-01 
—biological works, 1480 
—compared with Aristotle, 1402, 1480 

- -on creation, 47, 1905 
—dialogues of, 1466, 1458 
—doctrine of ideas, 1460, 1479 
—as economist, 388 

- -on the Egyptians, 560 
—Fourth Gospel influenced by, 2330 
—on government, 1122 

—laws of, 1401 


Plato— cont 

—mathematics of, 1480-81 
—and medicine, 5010 
—and medieval schools, 3011 
—mysticism of, 1459 
—on painting, 1329 
—philosophy of, 1458, 1903 
—on physics, 1403 
—on the State, 1401 
—teaching in his Academy, 1459 
—Tinmens of, 1401 
—translations, 1302, 2704 
Plato, abbot of Saecudion, 2028 
Platonism, and Christianity, 2097, 3324 
—later, 1904, 2904 

Platt, Thomas C., and Roosevelt's pre¬ 
sidency, 4714 

Plautios, Novios, Picorini cista, 1913, 
1913, J9U 

Plautus, 1759-00, 1880 
—influence on modern comedy, 2247 
—marriage scene from Carina, 1885 
Playing cards, introduction, 3440, 3457 
Plebeians, 1640-53, 1810, 1822 
—disabilities removed, 1421) 

— games of, 1828 

—under Roman Empire, 2062 
—struggles with patricians, 1105, 1253, 
1613-53 

Sec also Gracchi; Rome, the 
Republic 

Plebiscite, in Rome, 1052 
Pleistocene Period, 132-33, 147, ICO 

— —diagrammatic plate, j.p, 220 
-Heidelberg Man, 143 

-Mediterranean Sea in, 589 

Plekbanov, Russian revolutionary, 4040 
Plenitude Potestatis, transference of, 
3343 

Plesiosaur, drscripton, 130 
Plovna, siege (1876), 4897 
Pliny, the Elder, Natural History, 189G 

-on Roman drainage, 2051 

Pliny the Younger, at Basilica Julia, 
2013 

-- —and. Christians, 2178, 2183 

--—Letters of, 1897 

-- —and Trajan, 2183 

Pliocene Period, 44,132-33, 154, ICO 

— —climatic changes and life in, 135, 

plates f.'py}. 90 and 220 
—eoliths from Suffolk, 153 

-estuary finds, 162 

-fauna, 136 

-flint implements, 153 

-man in, 152-59 

-Pithecanthropus, 155 

-rivers, 152 

PHopithecus : see. Gibbon 
Plonibtercs, conference at., 3015, 4377 
Plotina, wife of Trajan, 1908, 1969 
Plotinus, 2094-95 
—on Gnosticism, 2092 
—Indian influence on, 1506 
Plough, Egyptian, 487 , 488 
—evolution from hoc, 285, 340, 035 
—importance of invention, 345 
—with seeder, Mesopotamia, 581 
Ploughing, medieval, 2669, 3078 
Ploughman, Anglo-Saxon, 2409 
Plumbing, Roman examples, 2044 
Plutarch, 1302 

—on Alexander the Great, 1424, 1425 
—on Celtic women, 370 
—on Issus, 1435 
—on religion, 1902, 2094 
Plutus, play by Aristophanes, 1356-57 
Plymouth, estuary formed, 28 
Plymouth, Mass., Allyn House, 3548 
—Pilgrim Fathers at, 4O0G 
Pnahesi, plan of house, 747 
Pneuma, Eristratus’ theory, 2005 
—Galen’s theory of, 2078 
Pneumatics, of Hero, 2009 
Pa, valley of, G31 
Pocahontas, and John Smith, 3547 
Poohteca, Aztec guild, 3371 
Po Chii-i, Chinese poet, 2555 
FodestA, 2702 

Poe, Edgar Allan, 4313, 4314 
Poet, Greek, portrait, 1343 
Poetry, Aristotle and, 4035 
—in Augustan Ago, 1890 
—in Babylon, 539 
—Egyptian attempts, 505 
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Poetry— nmi. 

—Elizabethan, 3561 
—Greek influence on, 1560-01, 2244 
—lyric, Greek and modern, 1312 
—modernist, 5018-20 
—rhyme introduced, 2244 
—Roman influence, 2244 
—Victorian, 4538 

See also English Literature; Lalie- 
Xiteratuio, etc. 

Poincar§, R., Baldwin and, 4892 

-at Lille (1918), 4783 

Point, Monstcrian flint tool, 2 15, 246 
Poison, on arrows and darts, 281, 2b2 
—used in fishing, 281 
Poison gas, agent of destruction, 4192- 
94, 4815 

—first use by Germans, 4755 

-future of, 4824 

-Sargent's ‘ Gassed,' 4794 

Poisson, Jeanne Antoinette : see Pom¬ 
padour, Mine (Ic 

Poitiers, battle of (732), 2361, 2486 
Poitiers, battle of (1356), 3003, 3001 
—English cavalry at, 3001 
Poitou, rebellion in, 41S3 
Pojarsky, Prince, Russian patriot, 3028 
Pola, Homan amphitheatre, 2015 
Polanco, Loyola's secretary, 3085 
Poland, Germans invade (1914), 4751 
—kingdom, elective crown, 3884 

-in 1315, 4257 

-foundation of, 2510 

-government of, 3911 

-Gustavus Adolphus and, 3031 

-Hungary united with, 3005, 3124 

— —Lithuania united with, 3008, 3001 

-partitions, 3878, 3912, 4090 

-Russian interference, 34.81, 3919 

■-.succession difficulties, 3008, ,3751 

modern republic, 4877 

-financial collapse, 4910 

-Independence seemed, 4010 

-Vllna ceded to, 4881 

-nationalism, 3605 

—rebellion of 1830, 4205 
—rebirth, 3610 
—as Russian province, 4205 
—Slavs original habitat, 2474 
—war with Russia (1920), 4880, 4881 
Poldhu, wireless station, 4703 
Poiemo, philosopher, 1903 
Police, English, and strikers, 4909 
—Moorish.in Spain, 3284 
Polieus nr Polias, title, 1373 
Polignac, Jules de, French minister, 
4267, 4268 

Polish Succession, War of, 3885 
Political Register, Cobbett's paper, 4282 
Political Thought, development, 3093- 
3700 

-medieval, 3021 

Politics, feminine influence, 3983 
—Greek ideas, 15G7 
—tribal spirit, 314 

Pollen, cause of ophthalmia, Babylonia, 
582 

Pollio, Aginius, Roman library, 1303 
Poll-tax, in England, 3098 

-French, collection, 3851 

-in India, 3173 

--Mahomcdnn, 2530, 3105, 3701 

Pollux : see Castor and Pollux 
Polo, in Byzantium, 2023 
—origin, 354 
—in Persia, 2314 
Polo, Marco, 2804 

-on Chinese census, 3509 

-shipping, 3514 

-and Kublai Khan, 2854, 2857 

-lands at Ormuz, 2914 

-omissions, 3505 

-travels, 2851, 2914, 3037 

Polos, Babylonian invention, 977 
Polotsky, Simeon, Russian scholar, 3932 
Poltava, captured by Whites, 4902 
Polyandry, 3C9 

Polybius, Roman historian, 23 
—on the Gauls, 1510, 1008 
—geographical records, 2074 
—on Punic Wars, 1345 
—on the Roman army, 1722, 1725-20 

— —character, 1899 

-state, 1593,1700 

Polyoarp, martyrdom, 2184 



Polycieitus 


Pottery 


Polycieitus, canon of perfection, 1105, 

1.100 

—theatre at Epidaurus, 1318 
Polyorate3, tyrant of Samos, 1088, 1092 
Polyeuctus, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
2624 

Polygamy, 3(10. 850 
—in Egypt, 549 
—-under the Franks, 3283 
Polygonal Masonry, at, Mycenae, 773 

-pic-Inca anil Inca, 2593, 2597, 

3379 

Polynesia, annexed l>y Britain. 4030 
—coni act with prehistoric America, 
2601 

Polynesians, cowries worn by, 361 
—early voyages, 2508, 2001 
—Now Zealand cultures, 2570 
—wo oil-carving, 291 
Polyphemus, 817, 851 
Polyphony, in music, 2060, 2962 
Polysporchon, gonl. of Alexander, 1412 
Polytheism, 537-50 

See aha Greek Religion ; Roman 
Religion 

Polyxena, as virgin martyr, 872 
—sacrifice of, 1270 

Pomander (Pomum Ambro), use in 
plague, 3110 

Pombal, Marquess of, 3089, 3015 
Pomuiem (ship), at Jut laud, 4852 
Pomona, goddess, Btatue, 1744 
Pompadour, Mme. de, and Frederick 
the Great, 3899 

-poi trait, 367 1 pinto f.p. 3053 

Pompnnozzi, Pietro, 19 
Pompeii, amphitheatre, 1814-15 , 2054- 
50 

—dctilli mat of victim, 1803 
—destruction of, 1858-00 
—dining-table, 2000 
--excavations, 25, 1858 
—frescoes, 1894, 1933-30, 1037-30, 
2014 

—Mouse of the Kami, 1817, 1938 

-or Punaa, 1818 

—mosaic from Cicero's villa, 1820 
—priestess JGumaohiiu 371 
—slirlnes of household gods, 1737 
—shrine of the nymphs, 2010 
—Stubinn baths, 1816 
—villa of Cornelius Tapes, 2008 
—wall painting from Lucius Fronto’s 
house, 1819 

Pompeius, Gnaeus: see Pompey 
Pompeius RuSua, consul, 1772-73 
Pompeius, Sextus, 179L-92 

-consulting Aviso woman, 3260 

-defeat ed by Agrippa, 1733 

-opposition to Caesar, 1780-88 

Pompeius, Tiogus, Latin history, 2109 
Pompey the Great (Giuicua Pompeius), 
1775-80, 1835-30 

— -Jerusalem conquered, 1955 

— ■-marriage, 1781-82, 1827 

-military taetlcs, 1722, 1727 

-— at Pliuimlus, 1722 

-policy, 1,87 L 

-portiaiL 1775 

-theatre built, 1887 

-visits Poaeidonius, 1905 

Pomponia, Avife of Agrippa, 1810 
Pomponia, wife of Quintus Cicero, 1827 
Pomponia Graecina, Roman lady. 2177 
Pomponius Atticus, Epicurean, 1900 

-equestrian rank, 1820 

Pomponius Mela, Geography, 1805 
Pondicherry, 3881), 3890 
Poniatowski, Stanislaus, king of Poland, 
3911 

Pono oi Oliapteuil, troubadour, 29ft5 
Ponte, Giovanni da, built llialto bridge, 
3043 

Pontifex Maximus, 1007,1750, 2197 

-Augustus as, 408, 1865 

-Constantine as, 2180 

-palace of, 1750 

-title assumed, 2482 

Pontiff : see Pope 
Pontifical, service book, 2962 
Pontius, Samnite victor, 1420 
Pontus, under Kizziuvadnn, 723 
—pirates in, 3802 
—Roman province, 1777 
Poole, smugglers at Custbm House, 4212 


Poona, Britain annexes, 4450 
—headquarters of Hindu dynasty, 3797 
Poor, medieval, 3430, 3438 
—in Tudor England, 3490-91, 3577 
Sec also Peasantry; Unemployment 
Poor Law, expenses, 4280 
Pope, antipopes, 3008, 3009-70, 3135, 
3130 

—coronation, 2489 
—modern position, 4807 
—Napoleon i(‘ stores, 4097 
—as Pontifex Maximus, 2482 
—position acknowledged, 2270 
—in satirical cartoon, 3631 
—tried by Elizabeth, 3556 
—vestments on mosaic, 2180 

See also Papacy and under name* 
of various popes, e.g. Gregory VJI 
Pope, Alexander, 4044 

-and contemporary society, 4041 

--Essay on Criticism, 4043 

-and formal gaidening, 4301 

-and Leibniz’ doctrine, 4019 

-Rape of tlie Lock, 4015 

■— —translation of the Iliad, 1339 
Popillius, Laenas, Roman envoy, 1095 
Popillius, Marous, 1708 
Pnpol Vuh, Sucied Book, 2587 
Poppaea Sabina, wife of Nero, 1856 
Population, Chinese, 14th cent., 3509 

-problem, 4(115 

—effect of Avar on, 4087 

—of 18th ceil! my England, 4217, 4083 

—geology and, 78, SO 

—increase in Em ope, 5070 

— —reasons for, 200, 219, 311 

-in II.8.A., 4500 

—of Japancso Empire, 4424 
—of Latin Amei ieu, 1321 
—problem of, 5083 
—regulation of, 438 
—of U.S.A., present lime, 5070 
—world statistics, 301 
Populism, In U.S.A., 4513 
Porcelain, Chinese, Mancha. 4660 

-Ming, 3518, plates f.pp. 3518-19, 

3521 

-Sung Period, 2563 

Poroii, family, lawn passed by, 1799 
Pork-butcher, in ancient Rome, 1824 
Porphyry, attack on Christianity, 2170 
Port Arthur, blockade, 4507, 4568 
Porto Farina, naval action at, 3800 
Port Jackson, bite of Sydney, 4610-11 
Port Natal, first Hteamor at, 4618 
See also Durban 

Porto Novo, Ifaidar AM routed at, 4445 
Porto Rico, annexed by U.S.A., 4339, 
4570 

Port Phillip, gold diggings, 4610 
Portraiture, Egyptian, connexion with 
after-life, 1193 

-success in, 1020-22, 1024 

—Etruscan, connexion Avith aftcr-lifo, 
1103 

-genius for, 1011, 1012, 1020 

—Greek, idealism in, 1332, 1334 
—Mogul genius for, 3483, plate f.p. 
3770, 3799, 3791 

Homan skill in, 1709, 1920, 1923, 
1025, 2230 

See also under art of specific 
countries, e.g. Roman Art 
Port Royal, 3800-OS, 3867 

-'Mere Angelique Arnauld, 3866 

Port Royal (Canada), captured by 
British, 4025 

Portsmouth (U.S.A.), TTenty of. 4423, 
4568, 4570 

Portsmouth, Duchess of : see Qudr- 
ouaille, Louise do 

Portugal, African possessions, 3306, 
3393, 3401 

—arms on Moorish pottery, 3261 
—Berosford in, 4201 
—and China, 3306, 3325, 4052 
—empire decays, 3539 
—and England, 3057, 3070 
—exploration avofIc, 410, 3131 
—history, 16th cent., 3133 
—independence secured, 113 
—in India, 410-11, 3398 
—and Japan, 3300 
—joins allies (1703), 3757 
—kingdom founded, 2060 


Portugal— cent. 

—language, 2211 

—maritime discoveries, 3295, 3520-31 
—Moors driven from, 3528 
—piracy suppressed, 3528 
—i'omlmrs reform^, 3015 
—primitive man in, 214, 200 
—soldier (16th cent.), 3307 
—8. American empire, 4320 

— and Spain, 3479, 3597, 3013 

—and W. Indian slave trade, 4593 
Portuguez, Bartolomeo, buccaneer, 3812 
Portus Augusti, port of Romo, 1874 
Porus, Alexander and, J408, 1441-45 
Poseidon, cliaiactcristics, 850, 1301 
—on coin, 1494 

—Identified with Neptune, 1752 

— —Avith Zeus, 1366 , 1372 
—on Parthenon frieze, 1370 
Poaeidonin (Puestum), temples, 1054-5 
Poaoidonius of Apamea, on Gauls, 1511 
-philosophy, 1905 

Posilipo, tunnel road, 2031 
Postal Service, Hanseatic, 3000 
Poster, French Revolution, 4145 
Post-impressionists, 6023, 6024-20 
Post Office, Goneral (London), air laid 
on, 4815 

Postumus, Roman general, 2117, 2120 
Potash, distribution, 100-7 
Patidaea, and Athens, 1238-40 
Potsdam, Frederick it's palace, 3982 
Potter, and his dog, proverb, 582 
—Egyptian, plate f.p., 553 
—Greek, 0(h rent., 901 
—Pueblo Indian, 2573 
—W. African, 286 
Potter’s wheel, Celts adopt, 938 

-not used in prehistoric America, 

2573 

-Trojan use, 859 

Pottery, American, early, 2572-73, 2580 
2600 

—archaeological deductions Mom, 30- 
82, 38, 163, 450-58 
—Arroti im, 1010, 1041 
—Aziee, 3377 
—Caerolan stylo, 907 
—Carthaginian, 1620, 1621 
—Chigi jug, DUS 

-Chinese, I fan, 2008, 2102. 2105 

-Ming, 3512, plate f.pp. 3510, 3510 

-prehistoric, 2386 

-hung, 2558-50, 2503 

-Tang, 2552, plate f.p. 2552 

—eoril ware, 2382 
—Corinthian, 905, 097 
—Cretan, Neolithic, 60fi 
—Oyolndio, 608, 610 
—dawn of, 270 
decoration of, 287 
■della Robbia ware, 3230, 3239 
•Early Mlnoan, 590-8 
—Egypt, ancient, 463, 480, 402, G07 

-faience, 1020-27 

-history of, 654 

-Neolithic grave, 618 

—Etruscan, 1102, 1104, 1170 
—first appearance, 219 
—Gaulish, or Celtic, 1522 
—Greek: see under Greek Art, vases 
—Hispano-Mauresquc, 3261, 3282 
—from Hyderabad cist grave, 452 
—Inca, 3388 

—Italian Renaissance, 3237 
—in Japan, 2380, 2382-83, 2387, 2388 
—Lato Mi no an, pinto, 751 
Maya, 2500 
■Mexican, early, 2588 
—Middle Minoan, 600, 603-0. plalo 
f.p. 60!) 

—Mycenaean, late, 754, 78!), 995 
—Nnukratis, 1014-15, 1610 
—painted: see Painted Waie Culture 
—Peruvian, 2580 
—'Possible origin, 287 
-pro-Inca, 2580, 2593 
—primitive methods, 287 
—proto-Uhimu, 25SO, 2591 
—proto-Nason, 2580 
—proLo-Oorinthian, 096, 008 
—Pueblo Indian, 2573 
—veil ware of 5900 it.O., 591 
—Rhodian Jug^, 097 
—Samian or Gal lie, 2132 
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Pottery 


Pterichthys 


Pottery— coni. 

—Sumerian, 513, 530 
—Thessalian, 612 
—Toitec, 3377 
—Trojan, 850, 865-0, 867 

See also Painted Waro Culture; 

# Porcelain 

Poussin, Nicolas, Bacchus and Ariadne, 

i1037 

Poverty, in Elizabethan Age, 3577 
'—in monasticism, 2278 
Power, Electric, in U.S.A., 4730. 4737 
Pozzolana, 2031, 2049 
Praefecti, origin, 1604 
Fraeneste, bridge to 2034 
—brooch from, 1599, 1755 
—plaques and box from 1718, 1719 
—Rome, treaty with, 1603 
—temple of fortune, 2032 
Praetor, 1798.1801 
Praetorians, 1970, 1978 
Pragmatic Sanction, Charles VI and. 
3883 

Pragmatism, and Greek philosophy, 1503 
Prague, Catholic League captures, 3039 
—defenestration of, 3590 , 3G3G 
—Kdmgsmarok besieges, 3055 
—Protestants persecuted, 3627 
—victory of Frederick the Great, 3900 
—Wallenstein captures, 3649 
—Young Czechs take, 4307 
Prague, Peace oE (1035), 3507, 3052 
,-(I860), 4381 

1 Prairies, and spread of civilization, 340 
—world’s areas, map, 338 
Pratinns, of Plillus, dramatist, 1354 
Fravda, communist paper, 4905 
Praxiteles, Aphrodite of Cnidus, 1303 
—ITcrmcs and Dionysus, 130 2 
—nude female farm, 1332 
Prayer, of Augustus, to Pates, 1710 
—Babylonian, 585 
—in Brahman thought, 1200 
—in Mahomednnlsm, 2375 
Preaching, in 18th cent. England, 4212 
—Luther, 3349 

Prc-Ohcllean Period, 147. plate f.p. 220 

-flints, 244 

Pr^oieuses, views, 3991 
Predmost, self-preservation ritual, 350 
—Solutrcon needles from, 247 
Predynastio : sea Egypt, prcdynastic 
Pre-glacial Period, plate f.p. 220 
Prohistorio : see separata periods as 
Bronze Age; Iron Ago; Neo¬ 
lithic Period; Palaeolithic Age, 
etc ; and Cave Art; Evolution; 
Primitive Man, etc. 

Pre-Inca civilizations, 2506, 2591 
PremonBtratensians, habits, 2280 
Prempeh, Ashanti king, 4G29 
Premyslflv Dynasty, 3004 
Pre-Raphaelites, in Victorian age, 4549 
Presbyterianism, Calvin and, 3310, 3357 
—and diBsentor, 3730 
—intolerance of, 3720 
Prescott, W. H., portrait. 10 
President, of U.S.A., eleotion, 4711 
Press, censorship in France, 4121 
—in Jnpan, 4424 
—liberty of, in France, 4151 
—under Louis XIV, 3843 
—revolutionary emancipation, 4141 
—Sleytss and, 4158 
—in M. America, 4320 
Pressburg, peace of, 4098, 4100, 4191 
—university founded, 3158 
Pregter John, empire, 3405 
--origin of belief In, 2792 

— — Portuguese mission to, 3530 
Pretoria, British capture, 4571 

—convention (1881), 4020 
—Government building, 1559 
Pretorius, M., Boer leader, 4010 
Priam, in Homeric story, 839-41, 850- 
55, 801, 133!) 

—treasure of, 858 

Priene, excavations, 1673 

Priest, Babylonian, beating drum, 585 

—Egyptian, 475, 499 plate f.p. 553 

——king ns, 495 

—High, In Judaism, 1954-5 

—Hibtito, wills gazelles, 735 

— —king as, 727 
-in India, 237 


Priestess, Babylonian, 580 
—coffin, 705 
Egyptian, 371, 678 
Greek, 371 
—Hittite, J7I 
—Minoan, 786 
—Pompeian (Eumacliia), 371 
Priesthood, Babylonian pricst-Uing. 459, 
464 

i —Egyptian, 401, 495, 075, 710 

J -Akhnaton’s conflict, with, 742 

-under Middle Kingdom, 549 

-women in, 550 

—and Greek women, 371 
—Hammurabi and, 575 
—in Middle Ages, 302 L 
—origin, 221, 044 
—In Rome, 2031 
See also wider separate religions 
Priestley, Joseph, attack on Itcid, 4068 

-isolated oxygen, 3831 

Prieur, F. L., Marie Antoinette, by, 40D0 
—mob invading Tuiierics, 408G 
—storming of the Bastille, 4081 
Prim, Juan, on horseback, 1381 

-and Mexican qficstinn, 1388 

-and Spanish revolution, 4382 

Prima Porta, fresco 1913, 1935 
Primates, 106,182 : see also Anthropoids 
Primeval Era, 41, 93, plate f.p. 9b 
Primitivo Man, development, life, and 
community, 187-232 

-in Europe, 148-54, 100-69, 187- 

190 

-food production and institutions, 

232-40, 437-41, 471 

-implements, artistry, hunting and 

war, 241-300 

-modern typo, origin and spread, 

map«, 196, 210, 230-31 
—the social unit, 389 

See also Cave Man; Hunter 
Artist; Man, and Prehistoric 
cultures 

Primo de Rivera, Miguel, 489 4 
Primus, Antoniug, 1858 
Prince, The, by Machiavclli, 3005 
Prince Edward Island, 4607 
Prince Imperial, 4550 
Princeton College, foundation, 4017 
Pringle, Sir John, and Army medicine, 
5017 

Printing, 3181-3200 
-Chinese, 1190,2550, 2557, 2558,2500, 
3500 

—in Mexico, 4005 

—PhaestiiB disk, oldest example, GOG, 
607 

—Ptolemaic block stamps, 30 

—in Russia, 3925 

Prior, position and duties 2278 

Fripet, river, 2171 

Prlscian, medieval rcUooIb, 3011 

Priscilla, In early Church, 2178 

Prisous, embassy to Attila, 2476 

Prisons, Helvidius, wife’s devotion, 2005 

Prisons, Statius, Roman leader, 1073 

Prism, Newton's, 3818 

Prison, In Bolshevik Russia, 4961 

—Elizabeth Fry and, 4400 

—under Louis XIV, 3858 

—in Middle Ages, 3455 

—strikers in, 4668 

—women at treadmill, 4401 

Prisoners, Assyrian, 883 

—in Egypt, 483, 050, 672 

—Mogul treatment of. 3794 

Private Audience, Hall of, Delhi, 3786 

Privileges, abolition in France, 1140 

Probug, emperor, 2121 

—reforms, 2123 

—Rome’s walls completed, 2120 
Procles, nilo in Laconia. 983 
Proclus, philosopher, 2089 
Prooonsul, in Home, 1804 
Procopius, historian, on Britain, 2445 
—on great plague, 3103 
—on Justinian, 2305 
—on Slavs, 2476 

Prodromus the Poor, on Byzantine 
dwellings 2630 
—on monastic life, 2628 
Profiteering, Roman prohibition 2133 
Profit-sharing, inauguration, 4076 
—limitations, 5003 
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Progress, significance, 3085 
Prohibition, in Bolshevik Russia, 4057 
—51 aim met and, 2377 
Projecta, toilet casket of, 2204 
Prokop, Hussite leader. 3137 
Proletariat, in Elizabethan age, 3554 
Prometheus, steals flro, 28G 
Prometheus Bound, by Aeschylus, 1349 
Promised Land, richness, 345 
Propertius, Latin poet, 1888, 1SD2 
Property, Egyptian law, 544 
—English and Roman ideas, 2161 
Prophets, Hebrew, G5G, 825, S28 
Propliopithecus, ancestor of gibbon, 
163,180, 184 

Prose, Cicero's influence on, 2247 
—Elizabethan, 3560 
—of the Victorian age, 4552 
Prosopitis, Persian blockade, 1232 
Prostitute, in Babylonia, 542, 580 
Protection, in Canada, 4005 
—in TJ.S.A., 4499 
Profcerius, patriarch, 2340 
Protestantism, in Bohemia, 3626, 362~ 
—Calvin’s work, 3302, 3312, 3315 
Catholics attacked, 3621 
listrlbution, 10th cent., 3459 
—economic side of, 390 
—in England, 3469-70, 3499, 3503,3553 
—ill Fiance, 3866, 3 869 
--in Germany, 3583 
—in Hungary, 3161 
—Luther's work, 3345 
—in the Netherlands, 3400, 3468 

See also Huguenots; Luther; 

Reformation 

Protestant League, formation, 3589 
Protobion, primitive orgnnism, 88 
Proto-Chimu, art, 2580, 2595, 2508 
—civilization, 2594, 2507, 3282 
Proton, part of atom, 5007 
Profco-Nasoa, 2580, 2597 
Prototroglodytes, 174-70,179-80 
Protozoon, 88, 88 

Proudhon, Pierre, on property, 4983, 
4984 

Proust, Marcel, writings, 5020 5022 
Provence, 2S2G, 2829-30 
—kingdom, 2403 
—origin of name, 1768 
Proverbs, Book of, 1951 

-and Egyptian literature. 500, 708 

Prusias I, ot Blthynia, 1666 
Prussia, becomes a kingdom, 3750, 3751, 
3877 

—and French Revolution, 4099 
—modern peasantry, 5071 
—and Napoleon, map, 412, 4106 
—political advance, 3980 
See also Germany 

Przemysl, Germans capturo, 4758 ,4159 
—Russians capturo, 4749, 4752 
Przevalaky’s Horse, only surviving wild 
stock, 225 
Psalms, 1952 
—Akbar and, 3769 
—Sumerian hymns resemble, 630 
Psalteries, stringed instruments, 2969 
Psammetichus I, 890, 891, 1015 
—and Greek mercenaries, 1023 
—offering to the gods, 1022, 1023 
-scarab-seal in burial chamber, 1158 
Psammetichus II, 1016 
—pilgrimage to Byblus, 1013 
Psammetichus III, conquest by Cara- 
byses, 1088 

Psamtek: see Psammetichus 
Pseira, bull from, 769 
Psellus, Michael, learning, 2631 
Pseudo-Fhilippus, Macedonian pre¬ 
tender, 1096 

Pskov, Nicholas H at, 4948 
Psyche, with Ero3, 1501 
Psychical Research : see Spiritualism 
Psycho-analysis, and literature, 5020 
-post-war growth, 4870 
Psychology, new science, 4532 
—and physics, 5012 
Psychro, Minoan symbols from cave, 607 
Ptah, Egyptian creator, 044, 645 
Ptah-em-saf, statue, 563 
Ptahhotep, instructions of, 500 
—on marrlngo, 549, 578 
Pfceranodon, flight capacity, 130 
Pterichthys, armour-plated fish, 113 



Pterodactyl 


Pterodactyl, early flying reptile, 130 
Ptolemaeus, Claudius : see Ptolemy, the 
astronomer 

Ptolemaic, architecture ami art, 1018, 
1020 , 1025 

Ptolemy, dynasty, 1671,1085, 2087 
—Greek nationality of, 1414 
—interest in science, 2001 
—patrons of literature, 2100, 2108 
Ptolemy X, Sot it, Alexandrian library 
founded, 2062, 2106 
—death, 1410,1410 
—dynasty founded, 401, 2001 
—kingdom, 1409 

Ptolemy II, Piilhulclphus, 1114, 1587 , 
2107 

—embassy to Home, 1573 
—Syrian eoncinests, 1580 
Ptolemy III, Encrgetcs, 1586, 1567 
—patron of learning, 2072 
Ptolemy IV, Philoputer, and Home, 1685 
Ptolemy V, Epiphanes, coins, 1087 
—guardianship by Home, 1685 
—marriage, 1701 
—and Rosetta atone, 1G8G 
Ptolemy VI, Philoinctor, 17UG 
Ptolemy VII, Euergetes II, 2108 
—opposition to Ptolemy VI, 1706 
Ptolemy XII, Dionysus, defeat by 
Caesar, 1780 

Ptolemy, astronomer, Almagest, 2081 
—epieyclic motion theory, 2 U 81-82 
—geographical work, 30, 2073 
—mails, 2070, 2077 
—In medieval school, 3017 
—on optics, 2072 
—theory ot the Universe, 48 
Ptolemy Ceraunus, 1414, 1583 
Public Audience, Hall of, Delhi, 37SG 
Public Health, 5030-57 

• -medieval, 3112 

Public Health Act (1848), 4301 

-(1875), 5035 

Publishing, in Egypt, 2107 
—in Germany. 18th cent., 3940-51 
—in modem England, 454G 
Pudnkota, Roman coins found, 1402 
Pueblo (village), construction, 2573 
pueblo Indians, buildings of, 2571-73 

• -culture, 2574 

-pottery, 2573 

Pueblo Bonita, village, 2571 
Pugilism: .see Boxing 

Pul, king of Babylon, 885 
—Assyrian crown seized, 881, S82 
Pulasati, identified with Philistines. 790 
—typical heads, 707 
Pulcheria, empress, 220G 
Pollans, or Pullnni. race, 2807 
Poltava, battle of, 37G3 
Pumpelly, Raphael, investigations at 
Anan, 457, 792 

Pumping Engine, Watt’s, 4352 
Punic Wars, First, 1576,1578 

-'Warships in, 1038 

— —changes elfccted by, 1811 

-Hannibal in, 1G54-GG 

-Heeond, 158!) 

Punishment, in Egypt, 712 
—mcdievul, 3454-50, 3457 
—in pre-Revolutinn France, 4119 
Punjab, Alex, conquers, 1408 
—Britain annexes, 4100 
—early conquest, 2100 
—Emetrius invades, MOO 
—Greeks in, 1492-93, 1502 
—Kudpliises I master ot, 1981 
—Macedonians expel! ed, 1414 
—Tamerlane's conquest, 3121 
—Taxila, ruins at, 1415,1500 
Punt, Egyptians originally from, 422 
—Egyptian ships sent to, 353, 420, 501 
—Hatshepsut’a expedition to, 353, 
659, 080, 681-2 

• —identification, 422, 420, 501, G82 
Puritan, origin of name, 3707 

—a Puritan family, 3709 
Puritanism, 3707-34 
—birth of, 3503 
—campaign against, 3007 
—conceptions and ideals, 3503-04 
—effects, 3999 

—in 18th century Germany, 3947 
—Jansenism similar to, 3807 
—satire on court, 3503 


Purple, Born in the, 2293 
Purple of Cassius, 975 
Purusha, world spirit, 2394 
Purvey, John, trans. of Bible, 3075 
Pushkin, Alex., 4312, 4313 
Puteoli, amphitheatre, 2057 
Puy, Raymond de, organization of 
Hospihilleis, 2977 

Puy de Dome, nit., sanctuary on, 1522 
Puy d’lssolu, 1730 
Pu Yi, last Maneliii emperor, 1661 
Pydna, battle of, 1681, 1094 
Pygmies, characteristics and dlstrib., 
197-8, 220, 232, 33G 
—dwarf ilakcs used by, 247 
—survivors of early type, 107 
Pylos, Athenian fortifications, 1212 
—probably Kakovatos, 785 
Pym, John, parliamentary leader, 3071 
Pynson, Richard, printer, 3192 

-device, 3193 

Pyramids, 424, 503-9 
—Maya, 2577 , 2581, 2583 
—at Merot, Nubia, 1009 
—Mexican (Toltee), 2589, 2594-95 
—Napoleon on, 41S4 
—tyranny of building, 500 
Pyramids, Battle of the, 4094 
Pyramus, river valley, 715 
Pyrenees, broad-heads in, 228 
—upheaval, 110 

Pyrenees, Peace of the (1059), 3739,3600 
Pyrites, used in (Ire-making, 210, 280 
Pyrrhic, or military dunce, 1919 
Pyrrhic War, 1572, 1007 
Pyrrho of Elis, first sceptic, 1106 
Pyrrhonism, 1400 

Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 1413,15v83 
—Carthaginian wars, 1007-08 
—llmnan campaigns, 1571, 1007-08 
Pythagoras, philosopher, 1472-73, 2004 
—conceptions of the soul, 1453, 1905 
—mathematical achievements, 1185. 
1473 

—position in medieval school, 3017 
Pythagoras, oilicer of Ptolemy, geo¬ 
graphical treatise, 2169 
Pythoas, Greek udvontiirer, 1630 
Pythian Games, 1314,1318 
Pythian Maidens, in cult of Apollo, 1368 
Pythios, Greek architect, 1189 
Pyxides, Greek jewel boxes, 12S3 

Q 

Qau, ceilings of temple, 33 
—rock tomb, 32 

Q Ship, HALS. Gunner (Q 31), 4855 
Quadi, German tribe, 1973 
Quadruped, first appearance, 104 
Quadruple Alliance (1717), 3881 
Quadruple Alliance, France admitted to 
(1818), 4200 

Quaestor, in Rome, 1790,1800 
Quakers, meeting house, Jordans, 4007 
—Pennsylvania founded for, 4007 
—punishment of James Nailor, 3730 
Quantum Theory, 5010 

-Planck and, 5004 

Quarantine, medieval, 3113, 311S 
Quaternary Period : see Pleistocene 
Quatre Bras, Ncy at, 4108 
Quatremayne, T„ brass of, 2933 , 2934 
Quebec, capture by Wolfe, 3901 
—French colony, 411 
—Phipps' attack on, 1021 
—in 1760, 4590 
Quebec Act (1774), 4590 
Queen Anne’s Gate, London, 1239 
Queen Mary, at Jutlund, 4848. 

' 1849 

Queen’s College, London, opening, 4408 
Queensland, foundation, 4009 
—primitive weapons from, 271, 279 
—socialism in, 4993 
Qudrouaille, Louise de, plate f,p. 3983, 
4002 

Quesnay, F„ theories, 4127 
Quefczalcoatl, Mexican god, 2589, 2594. 
3370 

See also Kukulkan 
Quiberon Bay, British victory, 3901 
Quiohua, language, 324 
Quietism, 3808 
—crushed by Jesiuts, 3866 


Rajputs 


Quilon, bishopric, 2914 
Quinoa, early cultivation, 2592 
Quinquireme, 1038-39 
Quintilian, 1882 
—oil deformed slaves, 2004 
—influence on education, 1896 
Quintus, tribune, law, 1053 
Quippu* Peruvian mnemonic, 297, 
1003, 3378 

QuiriguA, Maya stelae, 2574, 2575 
Quirinus, goil, Roman worship, 1746 
Quito, capital of Ecuador, 1333 

R 

Ra, sun god of Egyptians, 358, 120, 
544-45, 638 

—shepherd ot all men, 054 
—soul's journey on boat, 619 
—as supremo god, 730 
Raamsos, Israelites helped to build, 815 
Rabat, Tower of Hasan, 3270, 3272 
Rabelais, Francois, 8334, 3338 

-publication of Gargantua, 36S1 

-use of vernacular, 3223 

Rabianu, Babylonian mayor, 570 
Rabirius, (Jiceiu defends, I860 
Rabshakeh, sent from Laehish, 831 
Raby, highwayman, 4213 
Races, British Isles, map, 302 
—cultural distinctions, 31-40 
—early homo zones, map, 230 
—Late SI ono Age, chart, 220 
—modern distribution, map, 231 
—origins of, 187-246 
—seven predominant, 232 
Race Movements, the New Peoples. 
791-808 

-into Palestine, 832 

Racial Spirit, 303-20 

— —among Aryan peoples, 419 
Rachel, group of Jewish tribes, map, 813 
Rachel, w. of Jacob, 510 

Racine, Jean, 3860, 3861 

-technique, 4013 

-and the unities, 4039 

Radagaisug, barbarian, Italian invasion, 
220 L 

Radetzky, Josef, Austrian genurui, 4307 
Radicalism, English, founders, 4282 
Radium, for cancer, 5038 
Raeburn, Sir Henry, Joseph Black, 
3831 

-Hannah More, 1210 

Raetia, ltuglaiiH iu, 2258 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, 4000, 4625, 402/ 
Raglan, Lord, 4373 
Ragnar Lodbrok, Viking, 2521-22 
Ragusa, Republic of, medieval quamu* 
tine regulations, 3112 
Ra-hotep, statue of, 477, 502 
Raikes, Robert, 4103 
Railwayman, National Union of, 468 L 
Railways, in Australia, 4012 
—in Canada, 4097 
—in Chile, 4327 
—In East Africa, 4635 
—in England, 4355-57 

-Liverpool and Manchester, 1357, 

plate/.yj. 4359 
—in Tndia, 4462 
—in Japan, 1117 
—In Peru, 4334 
—in U.8.A., 4357, 4487, 4731 

-in bait le of Bull Run, 4391 

-corruption, 4502 

—•—elevated, New York, 4503 
-rates, 4513 

— —trans-eon linen l al, 4502 
—(he trans-Siberian, 4911 

Railway Servants, Amal. Soo,, Osborne 
and Tali' Vale decisions, 4680 
Rainfall, in equatorial belt, 335-37 
—world difltrilml ion, maps, 332, 338 
Rain god, Maya, 2580, 2500 
-Roman, 1931 

Rainulf, Count, Norman settlement in 
Italy, 2015 
Rajputg, 3108 
—Akbar ami, 3793 
—Aurangzlb anti, 3778, 3793 
—In Hindu law, 2274 
—•Hun origin theory, 2300 
•tower of victory at Chitor, .3171 
•tributaries of Hindus, 3797 
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Rakoczy 


Rakoczy, Francis, Hungarian patriot, 
3102 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, 3574-75, 3570, 3719 

-map ot El Dorado, 357 G 

-tobacco popularised by, 3447 

Ramadan, Fast of, Mahomed.m, -375 
Ramayana, Indian Aryan epic 2400 
Rambouillet, Marquise tie, salon, 3991 
Ram Das, Mogul painting by, 37SJ 
Rameses I, succeeded Horemheb GUS 
Rameses II, 669, 070, 671 
—Abu Simbel temples, 679, 680, 690 
—alliance with Hittitcs, 081 
—Amorite prisoners of, 797 
—at battle of ICadesh, 671, 673 
—builder of temples, 705 
—incidents in campaigns, 672 
—* lord of food,’ 047 
—obelisk reiimcnbcd, 702 
—Plmnioh of Exodus, 815 
—poem on, 708 
—Shirdanu as mercenaries, 793 
—as son oE il;i, 040 
—statue of vizier, 078 
—treaty with the KlicU, 592, 639 
Rameses HI, 671 
—an abundant Nile, 047 
—and f disturbance oi the isles,' 799 
—Mlnonu vessels in tomb, 758 
—naval battle, 071, 075, 082 
—Philistines defeated, 795 
Ramesseum, 696 
Ramillies, battle of, 3759 
Ramin, General, with Frederick II, 3981 
Rarnncs, Roman tribe, 1795 
Ramolino, Letizia, mother of Napoleon 
1, 4171), 4180 

Ra-nefer, statue, plate, 475, 502 
Randagh, the Rotunda, 4242 
Ranger, Roberts’ pirate ship, 3800 
Ranjit Singh, 4448, 4457-58 
— —owned Koh-i-nor, 3790 1775, 
Rankinc, Prof, A. O., on acoustics, 4790 
Rapallo, Treaty of (1920), 4883 
Rape of the Lock, The, title page, 4045 
Raphael, 3224, 3220-27, 3228, 3230 
—Castiglionc’s portrait, 3246 
—Dispute, Vatican fresco, 3227 
—Julius II, 3228 
—Leo X with cardinals, 3245 
—Mediterranean type, 233 
—pugan themes, 3241 
Raphia, Assyrian victory at, 880 
—defeat of Antioehus, 1580 
Rapier, Mycenaean, 788 
Rashid ed-Din, Hislory of the Mongols, 
2848, 2840 

Rashtrakutas, rule in India, 2390 
Rasputin, Grigory, 4944, 4946 
Rastadt, conference at, 4094 
Rastislav, of Moravia, conversion of 
Blnvs under, 2472 
Rafcohis, Lombard king, 2416 
Ratdolt, Erhard, Venetian printer, 3190 
Ratger, abbot of Fulda, churcii building 
by, 2441 

Rationalism, ancient and modern, 1452 
—ftt Ilnllc, 3947 

—in pro-Reformation Europe, 3451 
—in prc-Revolutlon France, 4124 
Rationing, in Bolshevik Russia, 4957 
—in Revolutionary France, 4139 
Ratisbon. Diet of, ancl balance of power, 
3045 

Rattle, use in Abyssinian church, 10 11 
—(sistmin), In Egyptian worship, 60S 
Ravalliao, Francois, assassination of 
Henri IV, 3584 

Ravenna, capital of Western Empire 
2202, 2231 

—mausoleum of Placidia, 2203 

-Thcodoric, 2259 

—Muximiun’s throne at, 1933 
—medieval rulers, 2758 
—S. Apollinare in Classc, olborium, 33 
— S. Apollinare Nuovo, 2185, 2201 

-mosaics, 2303 

—S. Maria in Cosmedin, mosaics, 2332 
—S. Vitale, 2439-40 

-mosaics, 2261, plates/.pp. 2302-03 

—siege by 13disarms, 2266 

-Thcodoric, 2258 

■—Thcudorlc’s palace, 2231, 2259 
Ravenna, Exarchate of, 2486 
-conquest by Liutprand, 2359 


Republic 


Rawalpindi, ruins oi T.ixila, 1500 
Raymond, ol Toulouse, 2052. 2654 
Raymond, ot Tripoli, regent for 
Baldwin IV, 2742 

Raymond Berengar, of Barcelona, 2660 
Rayy, Seljuk capital of Persia, 2782 
Razors, Phoenician bronze, 1629 
Reade, Charles, on medieval life, 3449 

--and social reform, 4405 

Reading, monastic lords of, 2725 
Reaping : .sec Harvesting 
Reason, age of, revolt against. 4298 
—French cult of, 4131, 4135 
Rsbekah, typical of tribal spirit, 223 
Rebellion Losses Bill, Canada, 4004 
Rebirth : see Buddhism: Hinduism 
Rebus, in Central American script, 1U04 
Reccared, Visigothic king, 2268 
Rechabites, reiormers, 828 
Reconstruction of French devastated 
areas, 4903, 4906, 4916 
—In U.S.A. alter Civil War, 4489, 4191 
Recruiting, in 17th century. 3623 
—in Prussia, 18th century, 3888 
Red Commissars, in Russian army, 4954 
Red Cross Society, origin, 4375 
Redemption, religious idea, 208 4 
Redi, Francesco, zoological work, 3830 
Red Indians: see American Indians 
Red Sea, corals iron), 458 

-Egyptian ports on, 402, 079 

-seafaring on, 501 

-trading settlements on, 1542 

Red Sunday (1905) in Russia, 4442 
Red Terror (1918), in Russia, 4959 
Red Ware, in Near East culture ubt. 
5000 P.O., 591 

Reed, Sumerian writing, 1068 
Rees, Morgan, on monopolies, 4999 
Reeve, medieval duties, 2726 
Reform Act (1832), 4269, 4434 

-economic results, 392 

-first parliament after, 4432 

Reform Act (1867), 4677 

-Punch cartoon, 4136 

Reform Act (1918), 0082 
Reform Aot (1928), 5032 
Reformation, The, 3293-3317, 3355 
-administration of Holy Com¬ 
munion, 3348 

-beginnings, 13, 3064 

-and Council of Constance, 3341 

-economic compromise, 390-1 

-in England, 3337-59, 3497 

-imperial title and, 398 

-in Italy, 3248 

-law influenced by, 2159 

-Luther's teaching, 3345-3350 

— —Nationalism and, 3606 

—• —political thought and, 3096 
-printing and, 2560 

— —progress, 3161 

— —and Renaissance, 3222, 3247 

— —Viking iniluencc on, 2528 

-WyclilTc ami, 3074 

Refraction of Light, Greek study, 2071 
Refrigerator car, first use, 4504 
Regal, musical instrument, 2964 
Regensburg, conference at, 4097 

—retaken uy von Gallas, 3052 
Regillus, Lake, battle of, 1751, 1754 
Reglamont, church regulation of Peter 
the Great, 3934 

Regnault, A. G. H„ General Prim, 4381 
Regulating Acts (1773), India, 3905 
Regulus, Roman commander, 1570 
Rehoboam, king of Judah, 819 
—defeated by Shishak, 820 
—division of kingdom, C77 
Reichenbaoli, Treaty of, 4085 
Reiohskammergeriolit, function, 3678 
Reichstag, socialists in, 4986 
Reid, Thomas, philosophy, 4068 
Reign of Terror, duration, 4091 
-prison massacres, 4172 

— -Robespierre and, 4176 

Reims Cathedral, 2861-63, 2873 

-buttress piers and pinnacles, 2881 

—- —'•‘rowiling of French king, 2880 
-sculptures on 2881, 2864 , 2885-87 , 

2892 

-tombstone of master mason, 2884, 

2885 

Reincarnation, in Buddhism, 1219 
—in Hinduism, 2305 


Reindeer, domestication, 285, 291, 335 
—in Great Britain, 110, 136 
—horn implement, Magdalenian, 24S 
—on Magdrtlcnian pendant, 290 
—needle^, etc., of horn, 247 
—ptg.. Font (le Gaumo, 259, plate, 204 
—use in the Arctic, 335 
—Vikings hunt, 136 
Rekhmara, painting from tomb, 700 
Relativity, 4791, 59US 
—and energy radiation, 01, 5010 
Relics, adoration, 1506, 2466 
—reception of a saiut's, 2180 
Relief, in sculpture, Greek', 1335 
—Roman, 2238, 2240, 2241 
Religion, beginnings of 10, 216, 299- 
390 , 637-56 

—Bolshevik w r ar on, 4971 
—colonisation influenced, 3549 
—Crete early, 609 
—after the Great War, 4861-71 
—humanism and, 3323 
—of hunter artists, 210, 299-300 
—Kant ami, 4072 

—medieval art derived from, 3325 
—Mousterian, 189, 192 
—mystery, 2984 
—mythology and ritual in, 2374 
—nationalisation of, 4802 
—origin of word, 1736 
—and philosophy, 1903, 4325, 4522 
—primitive, symbolism, 299-300 
—supernatural beliefs, 349-64 
—in Victorian literature, 4550 

Sec also specific religions and 
general headings as Burial 
Customs ; Deification ; Nature 
Worship ; Paganism; Ritual ; 
Reformation, etc. 

Religion, Wars of, in Franco, 3G98 
Religious Belief, questionnaire on, 4865 
Religious Orders, decay, 3004 

-during Great Schism, S070 

-foundation, 2050, 3418 

See also Knights Hospitallers; 
Knights Templars, etc. 

Remus, 1594-95, 1612 
Renaissance, 3138-45, 3201-52 , 3318 — 
44 

—birth, 3121-45 
—characteristics, 3079, 3251 
—crusades, and, 2815 
—debt to Rome, 2235-30 
—education value, 3219-20 
—in England, 3238, 3332, 3336 
See also Tudor Period 
—and English language, 1883, 2243 
—evolution, 2989 
—forerunners of, 3216 
—in France, 3237, 3334 
—iiistoriral study and, 13 
—In Hungary, 3159 
—iu Italian cities, 3210-20 
—literature, 3219, 3223 
—in London, 3562 
—patrons, 3218, 3433 
—political effect, 3094 
—and Reformation, 3247, 3332, 3345 
—Roman law and, 2159 
—and women, 3989 

Renaissance Architecture, 3223, 3236, 
32 41, 3250 , 3251 

-foreshadowed In Gothic, 2886 

Renaissance Art, 3321-52, 3318-44 

-Greek influence, 1559, 1561 

-Roman influence, 2237-40 

See also under names of artists, 
e.g. Giotto ; Michelangelo, etc. 
Renan, Ernest, on Marcus Aurelius, 1903 
Rennenkampf, General, in Great War. 
4798 

Rent, paid in kind, Ur, 530 
—tenant paying, Tudor Period, J 487 
Reparations, and German coal, 4913 
—Germany and, 4S90, 4911, 4913 
-post-war problem, 4878 
Repentance, Christian doctrine, 4871 
Representative, of French people, 4146 
Reptiles, evolution, 107, 116, 117 
—flying, 130-31 

—prehistoric, reconstructions, 117-19, 
121-27 , 130 
—traces in liumana, 183 
Republio, Greek influence, 1508 
See also under France; Romo 
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Republicanism 


Republicanism, ami the Catholic 
Church, 4136 

Republican Parky, in American politics, 
4607, 4611 

Requesens, laris, governor of Nether¬ 
lands, 3471, 3472 

Reresby, Sir J., description of Lady 
Oastlemaino, 4000 

-Catherine of Braganza, 3099 

Respirator, gas, 4722, 4706 
Restitution, Edict of, 3503 
Restoration, of Charles XI, 3581, 3000 
—of French Bourbons. 4289 
Rctzvizim, Roman battleship, 4603 
Reuchlin, Johann, 3334 
Reunion, British capture, 4000 
Reunion, Chambers of, 3743 
Revelation, Book o£, number of the 
beast, 1472 

Revere, Paul, his home, Boston, 4023 
Revolution, English (1038), Macaulay’s 
account, 9, 3745-48 
—European (1848), 4303-72 
-French : see French Revolution 
-German (1920), 4910 
—Industrial, effect on labour, 4607 

— Russian, 4039, 4946 
—S. American, 4332 

—World, Communism and, 4977-94 
Revolver, early specimen, 2954 
Rex, title, 1590, 1698 
Ueylmz, colleague of Mirabcau, 4108 
Reyes, President, of Colombia, 4335 
Reynolds, Sir J M Edmund Burke, 3907 

-,Tolm Hunter, 5048 

-Samuel Johnson, 4030 

-u, literary party, 4210 

-Elizabeth Montagu, 421G 

-Sir J. Pringle, 6047 

-Rodney, 3900 

Rczcndc, P. B. de, map of Portuguese E. 
Africa, 3396 

Rliaetic Inscriptions, 1155 
Rlmsis, Arabian doctor, 1500 
Rhea, goddess, friezo at Pergamum, J007 
Rhegium, capture by DionyBliis, 1260 
—revolt against Rome, 1573 
Rhctioiifl Georgius, 3340 
Rheumatism, Haygarth’s study, 5045 
Rhine, Roman bridge, 2039 
Rhine, Confederation of the, 4101, 4191 
Rhine-Dnnube, Roman frontier lino, 
1872, 1984 

Rhino Provinces, post-war: oeo Ger¬ 
many, Occupation 

Rhinoceros, prehistoric types, 134, 190 
—woolly, in England, 110, 130 

-prehistoric painting, 269 

Rhodes, Egyptian work fouud at, 758 
—Knights Hospitallers In, 2814, 2828 
—Llndus, port of, 1078 
—Mlnoan settlement, 785 
—Mycenae and, 809 
—pirates and, 1648 
—in Roman times, 1808 
—siege of, 304 n.o,, 1410 
'-10th cent., 3314 
—stirrup vftBe from, 7 89 
—Street of the ItnlghtB, 2828 
—Third Macedonian war, 1081-82 
—Turks attack, 3313-14 
Rhodes, Cecil J., and the Capo to Cairo 
Railway, 4032 

-and Jamebon raid, 4021, 4022 

-on native Inferiority, 6082 

Rhode Island, Bishop Berkeley at, 4018 

— —settlement, 4007-08 
Rhodesia, British occupation, 4033 
—and Monomotapa, 3309 

—Zimbabwe ruins, 3390, 3400-01 
Rhodesian Man, 160, 169 .185 
Rb6ne, Roman earthworks, 1729 
Rhozhdestvenski, General, 4508 
llhynia, fossil guns, 101 
Rialto, former name of Venice, 3029-30 
Ricardo, D„ theories af, 4633, 4982 
Ricaaoli, Lisa, wedding chest,'..plato J.p. 
3200 

Rlcoi or Rixii, Matteo. In China, 3525, 
4052 

Rice, China, first use, 445 
——thinning out, 238 
“Civilization of growers, 341, 437 
—In monsoon landB, 339 
—ploughing field, Java, 341 I 


Rich, Bnmaby, on Puritans, 3708 
Richard I, of England, 2743, 2745 
—Crusading campaign, 2742, 2800 
—in Cyprti3, 2743, 2814 
—-England under, 2748 
—and fall of Acre, 2744 
—treaty of Ealaise abrogated, 2740 

-with Saladin, 2744 

—as trouv^rc, 2004 
Richard II, of England, 3126, 3428 
—degeneracy, 3431 
—us ‘ Emperor/ 308 
—freedom of debate under, 3071 
—and patron saints, 3004 
—Peasants’ Revolt, 3100-02 
—reactionary legislation 3102 
—surrender to Henry IV, 3120 
—and Wat Tyler, 3101, 3102 
Richard in, of England, 3142 
Richard, or Cornwall, Sicilian crown 
offered to, 2825 

Richard, the Fearless, of Normandy 
vassalage to the French, 2600 
Richard, the Good, of Normandy. 

Oluniac reformation, 2011 
Richard’s Castle Norman, prc-Con 
quest, 2716 

Richardson, Samuel, reading Sir Oharlei 
Grandison, 4302 

-vogno of Clarissa, 3950, 4303 

Richborough, Roman fort, 2155 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 3587, 13597, 3042 

-as director of strategy, 3652 

— —foundR Aeadthnlo fmneaiao, 3802 

-and Guslaviu Adolphus, 3591 

3031, 3015, 3019 

-and the Huguenots, 3011 

-on his own policy, 3833 

-and Louis N1IT, 3585 

Richelieu, Duo de, mlnlstor ol Louis 
XVIII, 4207 

Richmond, Yorks., eastlo, 2712, 2715 
Richmond and Lennox, Duke or, son oi 
Charles II, 4003 

Rickets, in post-war Austria, 4007 
Rioketts, Charles, printing, 3199 
Riding, origin of practice, 285 
Ridley, Nicholas, martyrdom, 3498 
Riebcok, Commandor van, at Table 
Bay, 3403 

Rievaulx Abbey, 3358 
Rifle, arquebus predecessor. 2964 
—Gorman, against tanks, 4820 
Rifleman, American colonial, 4030 
Riga, Treaty of (1021), 4882 
Rights of Man, Declaration of, 4132 
Rig-Veda, and Aryan territories, 452 
—classification of mankind, 2304 
—hymn from, 655 
—and Indian religion, 638 
—on ruler’s domestic priest, 018 
—search for gold proved by, 357 
—women in legends of Manu, 378 
Rim-Sin, king of Elam, 432 
Rimini, bridge of Augustus, 20.57, 2038 
Rimush, son of Sargon, 431 
Rinckart, Martin, religious lyrics, 3945 
Rio Grande, secessionist rebellion, 4331 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazilian court nt, 4322 
Rio Tinto, mines of, 1995 
Ripen, Lord, viceroy of India, 4473 
Rising, manor, granted to Wiu. do 
Aibini, 2709 

Rita, natural order, In Oriental religion, 
005 

Ritual, Christian and BuddbiBt com¬ 
pared, 1506 
—Dahomey, 230 
—dancing at funeral. 557 
—as element In religion, 2374-5 
—Eskimos’ duck dance, 213 
—Magdalenlan, with bear model, 251 
—Mlnoan, 607, 008 

—models of Egyptian servants for, 5d9 

—origin of games 353-4 

River Cultures, 165, 470-2 

River Drift Period, 27 

Rivers, in Devonian Porjod. 100 

—as preservers of history, 145 

—Roman cftuftll'jtition, 2052 

-regulation, 2049 

—terraces, culture records, 145 1 147 
—worship by GrcckB, 1367 
River Transport, Roman, 2132. 2133 
Rlvoli, battle oL, 4003, 1182 


Romagna 


Riza Khan, shah of Persia, 4898 

-crowned Palilavi, 2318 

Riza-i-Abbnsl, Persian painter, 377 1 
Roads, concrete, In Venezuela, 4331 
—in 18th cent. England 4251, MM. 
4344, 4340 

—English medieval, 3452 
—Grcok plan of, 2033 
—Incas, 3385 

—Roman : see Roman Roads 
—systom in Empire of Darius, 401 
Robbers, The, title page, 3901 
Robbery, Anglo-Saxon laws, 24(12-0 
—in 18th century England, 4214 
Robenlmusian Culturo, 267, 208 
Roborfc, omp. at Constantinople, 2H2_' 
Robert, of Anjou, king of Naples, 3lKl.> 
.3000 

Robert, of Artois, death, 308L 
Robert tiro Englishman, llrul trans¬ 
lator of Koran, 3291 
Robort, of Geneva: see Clement Vil 
antlpoj c 

Robort, ol Nor namly, 1. of the Con¬ 
queror, 2602 

Robert, of Normandy, n. o. the Con- 
qucior, Crusader, 2652 
—fortress at Newcastle, 2710 
Robert, the Strong, founder ol Oanetlan 
House, 2600 

Roberta, Bartholomew. plraLc, 3800, 
3817 

Roberta, Riolmrd, planing and punching 
machines, 4358 

Robertson, T, W., dramatist, 4652 
Robeson, Paul, Epstein’s bust. 5030 
Robespierre, M. M. I., 4170, 4177. 101)1 

-arrest, plate f.y. 4090 

-l)anl,on r H opposition, 4175 

-denunciation ol (Hmnduw, 4172 

-Juoobln leader, 4088 

— -and prison massacres, 4172 

-and the Supremo Being, 413! 

Robinet, J. B„ On Nature, 4067 
Robustl, Jacopo : ado Tintoretto 
Rocoa I, Sinclil, Inca chief, 3379 
Roooa II, J uca ruler, 3380 
Rooh, B., and plague victims, 310) 
RochefouoauUl, F. de la, 4042 

- -maxims, 3801, 4042 

Rooholle, La, capture (1631), 361» 

-Huguenot stronghold, 3405 

-siege of 1028, 3593, 3591 

Rochester, castle keep, 2009 
Rook-ilrawing, sacred, of Australian 
aborigines, 210 
See also Bushmen ; Cave Art 
Rocket, .Stephenson's engine, *1356. 
4357 

Rocks, age sequence, England, 00 
—‘’ormal.ion, 85-0 
—ol Pam palaeozoic Era, 81, 90 
—primeval, forming highlands, 84 85 
—secondary, Man aiul 80 
Roorol, Gonad's victory at, 3597, 3054 
Roderio, YisigoUiio king, 2355 
—defeat by Moors, 2356 3208 
Rodney, Sir George, 3000 
Rodzyanko, pres Id cut of dumn, 19to 
Roe. Sir T., ambassador to India, 3772 
Roebuok, Dr. L and Watt’s Invent ions, 
4352 

Roeakllile, Treaty of, 3002 
Roger I, Gutacard, of Sicily, 2616, 2691 
Roger II, of Sicily, 2656, 2601, 2090 
—Ccfah) founded, 2703 
—Italian agrlo colonics, 2703 
—passion for geography, 2703 
—and Philip the Nunuch, 209.5 
Roger, ol Apulia dcut.li, 2656 
—support of Urban H, 205U 
Rogers, Samuel, apparent classiclum, 
1310 

Rohan, Breton family, motto, 2981 

Rohaa, Henri do, French general, 3353 

Rokilla War, 4445 

Rois faineants, Fran Utah kings, 2354 

Rokytno, swamps, Neurol tribe in. 2171 

Rolnud, knight, 2975 

Roland de la Piatidre, Joan M„ 4171 

-and prison massacres, 4172 

Rolan 1, Mme, 4171 
fcollo, or Rolf, Viking, 2490 
Aoma, perhonllled on coins, 16J2 
Romagna, med'eval history 2754-,) 
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Rome 


Roman Architecture, 1914-18, 1057. 
2010-3021, plate f.p. 2020, 2027 , 
2020-60 

-Africa, 1082, 1900-91 

-amphitheatres, 1814, 2031. 2045, 

2051-50, 2143 

-aqueducts, 2042-13, 2016-47 

— — arch in, 1914, 2032, 2038 

-baths, 1S15, 1915, 2020-21, 

plate fp. 2021, 3151 
-bridges 3036-11, 2018, 2237 

— -building methods, 2029-31 , 2245 

-buttresses, 2033 

-decay in 9th and 10th cent., 2770 

■ -drainage, 2020, 2044 , 2052-63 

— - engineering triumphs, 2029-G0 

-Etruscan inilucncc, 1912, 1914 

-Gieek influence, 2031-32 

-house, 1730, 1817, 1819, 2007-11 

•-*—British, 2152-53, plate f.p. 

2152 

-Ostia, 2010, 2019, 2239 

-Pompeii, 1817-18, 2U0S 

■ -niders and styles, 1915 

-Ostia, 1871, 2010 , 2019, 2020, 2239 

-harbour works, 2050 

-Pompeii, 1811 - 16 , 1817, 1S58, 

2008 

-Republican, 1716, 1815, 1817-19, 

1858 

—■ —lotunda principle, 1918 

-Syria. 1057, 2056-57, 2121 

-temples, 1734, 17,16, 1751, 1014, 

1917, 2016-18, 2060 
-theatres, 1887, 2026-27, 2053 

— —town planning, 2056-59 

-vaulting methods, 2032-31, 2237, 

2238, 2866 

Roman Army (and Military System), 
1717-31 

— —deterioration, 2nd cent,, 1713 

-election of emperors, 1970-77 

-Held dressing-station, 2210, 2244 

— —helmets found in Britain, 2144 

-medical stair, 1733, 2240, 2241 

—•—military hospital, plan, 22U 

— —organization, 1717, 2250 

-powers and Influence, 1805 

-Praetorian Guards, 1866 

—■—in the provinces, 1971 

-reforms of Augustus, 1800 

-by Marius, 1718, 1770, 1833 

-■' fliierameiitiim.’ oatli to Emperor, 

1807 

— —Hnrmntinn influence on, 2310 
Roman Art, 1911-41 

——Aldobraiullni Marriage, 1935, 1936 

-Ara Paris. 1862, 1869, 1900 

1919, 1920, 2211 

-cameos, 1818, 1850, 1910 

-Em pile, 1727, 1742, 1845-50 . 

1862, 1965-67 , 1975-79 

— —iMigiaved gems, 1913 

-lricOi'Oiii cista, engraving on, 1545 

1013, 1914 

-intaglio impressions, 1913 

— -—knights, procession sculpture, 192, 
-mcinl 'work. 1924, 1941 

-mosaics, 1829, 1844, 1891 , 1937 

1940, 1905, plate f.p. 2021 
2066 

-New Attic style, 1919, 2090 

-painting, 1894, 1033, 1934-39 

2014 

-portraiture, 1709, 1820, 1920 

1923, 1925, 1933-34 

— —prc-Republicim (ArringaLore),l92Q 

1921 

-Republican, 1709, 1716, 1719 

1820-21, 1821, 1922-23 

-sculpture, 1709, 1710, 1780 

1820-21, 1821, 1845-50. 1855 
57, 1919-33, 1971-79 

-contrasted with Greek, 1918 

-equestrian statues. 2239 

— — —Etruseun influence, 1911 

-the pin trait, 2239 

-relief, 1965-67, 1970, 1975-7 

2238, 2240, 2241 

-‘Renaissance debt, 2243 

Roman Britain : see Britain 
Roman Cathollo Church, emergence o 
3342 

— -establishment of temporal an 

spiritual power, 2324-25 


Aoman Catholic Church—coat. 

-influence of Latin religion on, 

1753 

-medieval reform struggle, 2050 

-partition from Eastern. 2425 

-Roman imperial idea in, 408, 

2251 

See also Papacy 

ioman Catholicism, distribution 16th 
cent., 3459 

-under early Stuarts, 3CC2 

-mergence, at Reformation, 3302 

-and Huguenots, 3461, 3403-65 

— —post-war spread, 4867 

-in Tudor England, 3499, 3503 

Romance Languages, 1879, 1882-83 

-Latin derivation, 326, 2241-42 

Roman Colonies, 1003-04 

-government, 1800 

-impoitance, 1009 

See also Roman Provinces 
Roman Constitution : see Roman Law 
Roman Drama, 1830, 1885, 2U25 
-actors, mosaic, plate f.p. 2021 

— —comedy, Greek influence, 1759 
-scene from, 1885 

-—stock characters, 1359 

-Greek soiucc, 1758 

Roman Emperors, election by army, 
1970 

-by Senate, 1980 

-personal sovereignty, 1980 

-position of, 1843, 1863-04 

-powcis and duties, 1807-68 

-worship, 1876, 1877, 1902, 2131, 

2182 

— -influence on art, 1919 

Romanesque Architecture, 1440-43 

— —arch, 2863 
-basilica, 2881 

-comparison with Gothic, 2885 

-development, 2443, 2801 

-in England, 2889 

-Gothic developed from, 2861 

-revival under Charlemagne, 2442 

-ribs and pointed arch, 2809 

Roman Language and Literature: see 
Latin Language ; Latin Literature 
Roman Law, constitutional, 1047-52, 
1795-1808 

-Chriatianity’s connexion, 2100 

-early criminal jurisdiction, 1800 

-effect of fall of the Empire, 2157 

-in France, 3009 

-influence on modern, 2250 

-magistrates, 1798 

-medieval, 2159-GO 

-native laws combined with, 1999 

--natural law and, 2109 

-private, history ami development 

2157-01 

-Renaissance appreciation, 3342 

-treason prosecutions under, 1850 

1873 

—Twelve Tables, 1757 

-world’s debt to. 2157-2164 

Roman legions : sea Roman Army 
Roman Literature : sea Latin Literatur 
Roman Matron, the ideal, 376, 1827 

-.portrait, 2248 

Roman Navy, 1717, 1719, 1721 ,1733 

— —fleet organized, 1570, 1577 

-sea power beginnings, 1549 

-suppression of pirates, 1770 

-tactics and devices, 1638, 1733 

Romano, Ezzelino (Eccclin) dc, 2705 
Romano. Giulio, illustrations to Aretin 

3243 

-relief, Francesco Sforza, 3138 

Romanovs, Russia under the, 3917-42 
Roman Provinces, 1707,1803, 1992 

-defence, 2139, 2227-28 

-under Empire, 1992, 1995-98 

2131, 2227 

-life In, 2226 

-organization, 1705 

•-under Republic, 1707-08 

— •—symbolic figures, 1992 

-taxation, and its evils, 2229 

■-under Trajan, map, f.p. 1962 

Roman Religion, 1734-1754, 1899-190 

-Arval Brethren, college, 1900 

-Augustus as head of, 1804, 1865 

-emperor worship, 1002: 

Roman Emperors 
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-oman Religion— cont. 

-Etriiic.m influence, 1000 

-flu* sanctity, 1128 

— —Greek influence on, 1740, 1751-52, 

175S, 1902 

-nitrite god, adoption, 733 

-hoibfiliold gods (lares), 1737, 1877 

-nature worship in, 1128, 1735-45 

-oriental cults, 2083-07 

-Pontlficcs, College of, 1594 

-state. 1715, 1899, 19(10 

-withdrawal of privilege-,, 2197 

— —worship of the dead,‘1740, 187G 
Roman Roads, 2033-34, 2035-36, 2000 
-modern use, 2235, 2236 

— —Peutinger Table itinerary, 2246 
Romans, character, 1705 

-atfccted by slave population, 1714, 

1992 

-cruel streak in, 2034 

-degrading influence of amphi¬ 
theatre, 2025 

— —republican deterioration, 1713-15 
—citizenship, 1719 

—conjugal happiness among, 1825 
—Etruscan influence on, 1107 
—family religion, 1730,1738 
—farming, 2029 
—funeral of wealthy, 1741 
—geographical knowledge. LOST 
—Greek culture, influence of, 1755,1761 
—kitchen utensils, 2009 
—life under Empire, 2001-2028 

-under Republic, 1736-38 

—marriage customs, 1740 
-middle-class families, 1716 
—morals, republican decay, 1715 
—race degeneration, 2232 
—religion, attitude to, 1705 
—Republic, men and women of, 1709 
—settlement at Troy, 855 
Roman Senate, 1797-1808 

-deterioration, republican, 1714 

-diminishing powers, 1868 

— —election of emperors, 1801, 1980 

-encroachment by Claudius, 1875 

-foreign policy, 1797, 1S01-05 

-plebeians in, 1G53 

-powers, 1891-05, 1811, 1841,1868 

-privileges of, 1834 

-reconstituted 1143 a,d„ 2774 

-reform under Vespasian, 1870 

-senators’ position, 1816, 2001 

--wane of authority, 1708 

Romans, Epistle to, 2232 
Romantic, derivation of word, 4298 
Romanticism, 4296-4137 
—Fendlon the herald, 3804 
—and the Victorians, 4538 
Romantic Movement, The, 4297 
Romantsch, 2472 

Roman Triumph, Gaulish prisoners for, 
1870 

Romanos I, emperor, reign, 2511 
Romanos II, emperor, 2511, 2618 
—boar hunts, 2623, 2024 
—daughter married to Otto II, 2501 
Romanus IV, Diogenes, emperor, con 
quest by Seljuk Turks, 2514 
—crowning with wife, 2618 
Romanus, Argyrus, emperor, 2314 
Roman Walls, construction, 2030 

-in Britain, 2041, 2138, 2144, 2150 

2156 

Rome (the ancient State), Assembly, 
forms of, 1795 

—Christianity in : see Christianity; 
Christians, Early 

—colonial system : sea Roman Colonics 
—commerce and trade, 2129-36 
ionstitution of State, 1593 : see also 
Roman Lato' 

—culture, rural background, 2029 

-decay in Otli-lOth cents., 2770 

—dictatorship, 1799 

— -—Julius Caesar, 1785, 1787-88 
—The Empire, Africa a granary, 467 
-army, 1987 

•-Augustus builds up, 1983 

— —under Aurclian, 2120 

-barbarian invasions, 2200-08, 

2210-22, 2232 

-barbarians’ absorption in, 2225 

-influence on decline, 2232, 2234 

-beginnings of, 1863 
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Rome (the ancient State)— cont. 

—The Empiie—cont. 

-boundaries. 1987, 2130 

-maps 406, pinto f.p. 1002 

--under Theortorlo and Justinian, 

map, 2256 

-capital moved to Byzantium, 

2127-28, 2211 

-character and organization, 2137 

-China compared with, 2101 

-Chinese intercourse with, 2107, 

2135 

-Christianity In, 2L76 

--and paganism in, 2224 

-*aB state religion, 2224 

See further under Christianity 
and Christ,inns, Early 

-citizenship universal, 2101) 

-city states, 1900 

-commercial policy, 2132 

— —conquests and annexations, 1840- 

48, 1870-71 

-corn dole, 2002, 2004 

-supply, 1094, 1096, 199Q 

-Danube as frontier, 1984 

-decay of, 2109-28, 2191-2208, 

. 2223-34 

-- —symptoms of, 407 

-under Diocletian, 2123-24 

-Eastern: see Eastern Roman 

Empire 

-Eastern religions encouraged, 2083 

-economic conditions, 2121), 2135 

-the emperor: sea Roman Em- 

porois 

-equestrian order, 2002 

-Ifliuopean debt to. 2233-52 

-extension under AugusLus, 1800 

-oxtnnt of, 1987 

-foreign trade under, 1987 

- —franchise extended, 107, 1875 

-freedmon under, 2003 

-frontier problems, 1719-20, 1983- 

84, 1987, 2130 

-frontiers, map, plate f.p. 1962 

-games and amusements, 2021 

-Germanic invaders, 2211-2222 

-golden age, 1870, 1903-74 

— — government methods, 1S03. 1900, 

2227 

-Greek culture In, 1755-03, 1990 

-philosophy in, 1902-10 

-under Hadrian, 1970, 1992 

-hereditary obligation, 2228, 2230 

-historical narratives;— 

<31 b.o.-a.d. 98) 1842-fll 
(A.Pi 98-211) 1002-81 
(A.P. 211-330) 2108-28 
(a.d. 330-170) 2191-2208 

-the imperial Idea, 1862-78 

-Indian trade, 1492, 2135 

-Kualian Empire embassies, 1402 

-land Investment and value, 1093 

-JifO and society in, 2000-28 

— —middlo classes' plight, 2230 

-military influence on imperial 

succession, 1850 

-modern world's debt, 2235-2252 

-'municipal senates burdens, 2229 

--nations under, figures symbolising, 

1092 

-object lessons of, 2252 

-organization and administration, 

3803, 1006, 2250 

-paganism, strength in, 2224 

-partition of, JOB, 2123. 2493 

-peace cfTnrtg under, 1800 

-peasants' plight, 2230 

— —peoples of, 1990 

—‘Persia, wars with, 2110-18, 2125, 
2192, 2309 

ersonifed, statue, 1875 
rnctorian emperors, 1970 

-Prlnoipate, 1843-47, 1867 

-prosperity under, 2028 

-provinces: see Roman Provinces 

— —at Ravenna, 2202-04, 2231; see 

further under Ostrogoths 

— —reforms and expansion under, 1808 
-rise and fall, plate f.p. 402 ; see 

also Historical narratives above 
-—Ronmnisatlon not resorted to, 
1997 

--Roman world 2nd cent. A.D., 

1982-99 


Rome (fcho ancient State)— cont. 

—The Empire—cont. 

-senate : see Roman Senate 

-separate emperors, 2123, 2127 

-slaves under, 2004 

— —social life under, 2001-2028 
-soldiers and warfare, 1720-33 ; 

see further Roman Army 

-sundering of, 2191-2209 

-tarilfs under, 1088 

-taxation, 2136, 2228 

-trade, 1987-91, 2129-30 

— --routes under Trajan, map, plate 

f.p. 1962 

-under Trajan, 404; maps, 406, 

plat a f.p. 1962 

-Vandals^ triumphs over, 2208 

-Western and Eastern, 2190 

— --power’s decay, 2223 

-dissolution, 2255 

— ■—women's life In, 2005, 2007 

—geography, Ptolemy’s maps, 2076-77 
—magistrates, powers nrnl duties, 1700, 
1798 

—military organization : see Roman 
Army 

—modern dcbLa to, 2235-52 
—nobilitas, new aristocracy, 1802 
— Pre-ltcpublican (Latin), 897, 1094, 
1105, 1592-1600 
—proconsuls, 1804 

—The Republic, uggrandlsemont policy, 
1708 

— —alliances, 1010 
-amusements, 1813 

-aristocrats : see Patricians, below 

-army : sen Roman Army 

— —Asiatic expansion, beginnings, 

1701 

-Augustus professes to restore, 1803 

— —Aurcliftii law, 70 n.o., 1820 
-Carthaginian treaties, 1418, 1572, 

1509 

— --Wars : see Punic Wars 

-citizenship, 1107, 1711, 1719 

— —city idea, development, 240, 404 
-civil war, under Caesar and Pom- 

pey, 1785 

-claim (gentea), 1800 

-coinage, 29,1612 

-examples, 1701 , 1771, 1778, 

1785, 1789-92, 1824 

-constitution and organization, 

1647-48, 1700, 1795-1808 

-not Etruscan, 1000 

-corn supply, 1823 

-corrupt social conditions, 1808 

-decay, 1880,1808 

-democracy, 1053 

— —economic conditions, 1812 

-politics influence, 389, 390 

-equestrian or capitalist order, 

1813. 1819 

-establishment, 1094, 1105, 1600 

-Etruria, peaco with (351), 1417 

-Etruscan occupation, 1100 

■-power, effect on, 1000 

-revolt against rulers, 1094,1105 

— —foundation and rise, map, 1592, 

1000-12 

-franchise, extension, 1708, 1772 

-Gauls, alllftuco (334 B.O.), 1004 

-government bad in 1st cent. n.<j„ 

2129 

-great men of (Gracchi toAugustus), 

1831-41 

-Greece, conflicts with, 1571 

-conquests and Intervention, 

1079-81 

-protection of, 1583 

-relations with, 1007 

-—subject to, 1072, 1082 

— —Greek culturo in, 1754-63 

-Hannibal: see Punic Wars 

-historical narratives:— 

(524-478 B.CO, 1105 
(478-300 B.O.), 1251-53 
(300-280 B.o.) 1417-20 
(280-202 B.O.), 1570-83, 
1689-92, 1000-12 
(201-133 n.o.), 1084-1701 
(133-31 B.O.), 1704-93 

-life In, 1705-10, 1809-30 

-Macedonia, war with, 1077, 1082 

-magistrates’ powers, 1700, 1708 


Rome (the ancient State)— cant 
—The Republio —cantd, 

-marriugo changes under, 1827 

— —Mediterranean, supremacy, map, 

1574 

-military strength of confederation, 

1008-09 

-moral standards, degradation in 

2nd cont. n.o., 1095 

-patricians, 1809, 1820 

-and plebs, struggles, 1253, 

1013-53 

-plebeians, 1709, 1716, 1810, 1822 

— —political development, 1253 

-population problem, 1712-13 

-publicans, ustm. of knights, 1820 

-Puuie Wars, Hannibal in, 1654- 

GO : see also Pun in Wars 

-Samnitcs conquered, 1012 

-Senate : see Roman Senate 

-slavo risings, 1700, 1771, 1775 

-slavery under, 1714, 1825, 1826 

-social life under, 1705-10, 1809-30 

-soldiers and warfare, 1717-19 

-sphere of influence, in 2nd cent. 

B.o., map, 168S 

-spirit of, 1705-10 

-state, fabric of, 1705-1808 

-supremacy established, 1008 

-Tar quins, expulsion of, 1091 

-trades and tradesmen, 1821-25 

-the Triu in viral o, n. 55 n e„ 1835 

— —Troy, benelhs on, 800 

-women’s position, 1825-28 

-world power, 497, 1008, 1012, 

1085, map, 1688 

tiee also Roman Archil eel lire ; 
Roman Art; Romans ; Romo, 
the City 

—treasury, 1799, 1800 
—urban government, 1807 
—women, Blatus of, 370 

Sen also IJyzantlum; Easlern 
Roman Empire ; Holy Roman 
Empire; Rome, the City 
Rome, Bishops of, 2482 

-vestments in 7th cent., 2480 

See Papacy 

Romo (The City), Ancient, Agrlppa's 
Jlulhs, 2044 

-public works, 1840 

-Alario captured, 405 

-Alban Mount, 1508 

-Altar of Pence (Am Pads) ■ see 

Roman Art 

-aqueducts, 204(1 

-arch of Augustus, 2000 

-Constmitluo, 1727, 1928, 1029, 

2238 

--head of Constantine, 1975 

-influence on sculpture, 2210 

-Scvorus, 1794, 1984 , 2000, 

2017 

-Titus, 1850, 1910, 1928, 4958, 

2018 

-architecture of, 1014 

-area aval population, imperial. 

2001 

-Atrium, 2016 

-Attlln's march on, 2207 

-Augustus, Improvements by, 1809 

-Basilica Acini|ia, 2000 

-of Constantine, 2000 

-Julia, 2000, 2013, 204G, 

2018 

-of Maxentius, 2033, 2034 

-Glpia, 2000 

— —baths, 2015 

— —Baths of Camcalla, plate J\v. 2020, 

2021, 2033 

-Diocletian, 2020, 2033 

-Titus and Trajan, 2000 

-llcliHurius’ occupation, 2205 

-bird's-eye view of. 2000 

-burned by Nero, 1857, 218L 

-Canlinn hill, 1044 

-Campus MaiTUis, 2777 

-Oapilolino hill, 1745, 2000 

-Ousted Sant 1 Angelo, 1971 , 2320 

-Catacombs: see Catacombs 

-Oonnalufl, 1505 

-Oi»Uan bridge, 2038 

-“Circus Maximus, 2000, 2021, 2023 

-Ollvus Palatimifl, 2018 

-Cloaca Maxima, 2051, 2052, 223S 
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Rome (The City) Ancient— cont. 

-Colosseum, 2000, 2023, 2031, 2032, 

2051-55 , 2030 

-column of Phocas, 2017 

--—of Trajan, 1920, 1968 

-reliefs, 1731, 1966-G7, 2040. 

2141 

-of Marcus Aurelius, 1931,1976, 

1977 , 2210 

-compared with modern capitals. 

2028 

-divine patrons, 1745 

-drainage, 2051, 2052 

-earliest buildings, 1595 

--early Christian Church in, 2176: 

see also Christianity and 
Ciiristlans, Early 

-—history, 1251, 1745 

-tiettleis, 1508, 1735 

-under the Empire, 2000-28 

--Importance den eased, 2231 

-Etruscans, expulsion of, 1102 

-I’Taminian Circus, 2021, 2770 

-Forums in ; see Forum 

-foundation of, 884, 1300,1509 

-Greeks in early, 2232 

-Hudiiau’s temple, ligurrs, 1992 

-Hannibal's campaign against, 

1050, 1660 

-historical register, fragment, 1607 

-imperial palaces, 2000 , 2018 

-plan of, 2002 

-Isis, shrine of, 20S8 

-luvift, portico of, 2000 

-Lupercal, 1596 

-Hero's golden palace, 2044, 2056 

-Oppian hill, 1044 

-Palatine hill, 1595, 2018 

-Pantheon, 1917, 1918, 2033 

-patricians and plebs, 1105 

-Pons Aclius, 2038 

-Aemilius, earliest stone bridge, 

2030. 2038 

-Fabric]us, 2037, 2038 

-Subllcius, 2030 

-Ponte Potto, 2030 

-population, 2001 

-Porticus Deomm Consentlum, 

2017 

-the Itegla, 1007 

-Republican plan, 1810 

-Rostra, 2000, 2016 , 2017 

-sack by Alarle the Goth, 2223 

-by Gauls, 1252, 1594, 1G02 

-by Goths, 2202 

-Sacra Via, 2018 

• -8. Angelo bridge, 2775 

— —S Lorenzo within the City, 2321 
-S. Marla del Solo (circular temple), 

1734 , 1918 

- -S. Paolo fuorl lo Mura, frescoes, 

2484 

—• —H. Peter’s, old, plan, 2185 

-Senate’s meeting place, 1798 

-Seven Hills, 1309 

-ship of grain licet, 1996 

-site, suitability, 1011 

-street scenes. 2027 

-the Tubular lam (ltccord Office). 

1014, 2010-17, 21)32 

— —temple of Castor and Pollux, 1751. 

2000, 2016-18 

-of Faustina and Antoninus 

2000 

—* — —of Fortuna, 1746 

-of Julius Caesar, 2018 

-of Jupiter, 1717 

-of Jupiter Capitolinas, 1912 

-of Saturn, 1800 , 2016-17 

-of Venus, 2000 , 2013 

-of Venus and Roma, 2000 

— -of Vespasian, 2017 

-of Vesta. 1734, 1736, 2000 , 2016 

2018 

--theatre of Marcellas, 2000 

--theatres, 2023 

• --tomb of Eurysftccs, 1822, 1823 

-Totiln's sieges of, 2200-67 

-•unemployed under Empire, 2002, 

2001 

— —Vandals sack, 2208 

— —Volabrum ipiarLer, 2000 
--Vestals’ house, 2000 

— —wall, Aurelinn’s, 2120 
—'—walls, remnants, 1398 


Rome (the City), Medieval, 276G-78 

-Ara Cocli, nimble steps to, <3J07 

-Black Death, memorial, 2107 

-commune (1143), 2735 

-under Gregory the Great, 2 70S 

-history 8tli century, 2731 

-holy war against, 2775 

-Lateran basilica (17th cent.), 21S7 

—papacy and empire struggles, 
2774-75 ; see also Papacy 
—Papal power established, 2325 

-republic (1143), 2771 

-sack by Normans, 2613 

-S. Agnc.se, basilica. 2480 

-S. Angelo, 2019 

-S. Clemente, basilica, fresco, 2483 

-S. Peter’s, cmneror’a coronation 

ceremonial, 2709 

-Michelangelo architect, 3230 

-money for, by indulgence sale. 

3350 

-social life in, 2707-78 

--street of Dark Shops, 2776 

-Tor del Conti, 2777 

-Torre dclle Milizie, 2766 ,2777 

--turrets and spires medieval, 2776. 

2777 

—Torrid Cnrtulnria, 2770 
Rome (the City), Modern, captured by 
Victor Emmanuel. 4387 

-control of piracy, 3802 

-declares itself republic, 4369 

-Republican troops enter, 41 S3 

-H. Susanna Church, 1556 

-siege, French troops at, 4370 

-Stock Exchange, columns, 1992, 

1993 

--women's position in, 3980 

Rome, King of, Napoleon’s son, 4193, 
4101, 4196 

Romeo and Juliet, picture of Shakes¬ 
peare’s England, 3507 
Rome, See of : see Papacy 
Romme, and the Revolutionary 
calendar, 4135 

Romney, George, Beaumont family by, 
plate f.p. 4218 

-Edmund Burke by, 4431 

-John Wesley by, 4204 

-William Cowper by, 4309 

Romoald, ruler of Lombard, 2352 
Romualdus, of Salerno, archbishop, 
2699, 2761 

Romulus, burial place, 1595 
—descended from Aeneas, 872 
—head on coin, 1645 
—and Remus 1594-95, 1612 
Romulus Augustulus, emperor, de¬ 
position, 2234, 2255 

-usurpation of crown, 2209 

Rondels, In armour, 2933 
Ronsard, P. de, Hellenic odes, 4040 
Rontgen, W. K., discoverer of X-rays, 
4704 

Rood, Theodoric, early printer, 3192 
Rooke, Admiral, captures Gibraltar, 
3759 

Roon, Von, and Prussian army, 4379 
Roosebeke, battle of, 3085 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 4714, 4715 

-and Central America, 4727 

-and Civil Service reform, 4510 

-and independence of Pananut, 4330 

-and national forests, 4500 

-and Russo-Japanese War, 4520 

-supporters in National Conven¬ 
tion, Chicago, 4721 

-and the Supreme Court, 4510 

-and Treaty of Portsmouth, 4570 

Roa, or ilhos. people, origin of, 2523 
Rosary, probable origin, 1GQG 
Rosas, Juan M., dictator of Argentina, 
4325, 4320-27 

Ro3en, Baron, and Treaty of Ports¬ 
mouth, 4570 

Rosenfold : see Kamenev, Leon 
Rosetta, sculpture from temple, 1023 
Rosetta Stone, 23 ,1686 
Rossbach, Frederick the Great at, 3900 
Rossi, assassination, 4368 
Rothari, Lombard ruler, 2352 
Rothenburg, surrenders to Gusfcavus, 
3019 

Rothschild Family, gold smuggling. 
Napoleonic wars, 4139 


Rouen, siege by Henry V, 3129 
Rouge, Prof, de, on Semitic alphabet. 
11173, 1079 

Roum, Sultanate of, establishment, 
2645, 2650 

-Seljuk dynasty established, 2787, 

2794 

Roumanes, Transylvania, rejoined with 
Rumania, 4883, 4930 
Roumanm : see Rumania 
Round Barrow, tombs in section, (lit 
See also Barrow Tombs 
Round Barrow Race, origin, 033 
Rousseau, Jean Jacques, 4065, 4306 

-aristocracy of intellect, 4123 

-etfect of Social Contract. 4129 

-fallacious theories 5082 

— -and individuality, 4303 

-influence on German thought. 

3952 

--on Pont du Gard, 2042 

--Romantic movement, 4302 

-social doctrine, 4065 

— -and women's society, 3S3 

Rowlandson, Thos, an introduction at 

Until, 4254 

-toll-gate, Sutton, 4251 

-Vauxball third pup, 4242 

Roxana, wife nf Alex, the Gt., 1108, 
1413, 14S8 
-birth of son, 1109 
—murder of, 1413 

Royal Academy, colonial president, 4019 
Royal Exchange (London), in 1329, 4427 
Royal Fortune, Roberts’ ship, 3800 
Royalists (In England), Puritan satires, 
3717 

—typical soldiers, 3728 
See also Civil War 
Royalists (in France), 4290 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., and Latin 
America, 4327 

Royal Niger Company, formation, 4029 
Royal Prerogative, limitation 3603 
Royal Society, colonial fellows, 4018 
—founder and first fellows, 3826 

-and law of gravity, 3825 

-no theological discussions, 4050 

Royal Soc. for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 4401 

Rtishchev, Russian scholar-saint, 3931 
Rubber, in Brazil, 4330 
Rubens, P. P., Ignatius Loyola and 
Francis Xavier by, 3680 

-Marie de' Medici by, 3585 

Rubicon, crossed by Caesar, 1785 
Rubruquis, W., amongst Mongols, 
2847, 2853 

Rudel, Jaufre, prince of Blayc, trou¬ 
badour 2905 

Rudolf I, ol Hapsburg, emperor, 
2829, 2845, 3005 
—election, 2820, 2829, 3002 
Rudolf II (emperor), 3480, 3583, 3584, 
3588 

—cedes Hungnry to Matthias 3588, 
35S9 

—father of Count Mamfeld, 3636 
Rudolf ZU, Icing of the Arelate. 2504 
Rudolf, k. of France and Burgundy, 
2495. 2506 

Rudolf, oi Swabia, elected emperor, 2649 
Rudyard, Sir B., on Puritans, 3700 
Ruffs, Elizabethan, satire, 3565 
Rufinus, prefect at Constantinople,2200 
Rufas, of Ephesus, 15UG 
—on structure of the eye, 2072 
Rufus, Musoniug, teaching of, 1000-07 
Rufus, Pompeius, consul, 1772-73 
Riigen, Isle of, worship of S, Vitus, 3014 
Rugians, tribe, 2207 
—settlement in Raetia, 2258 
Rugila, king of Huns, 2205 
Ruhr, French evacuation, 4892 

— ■—occupation 4912 , 4913, 4890 
—Gorman troops in, 4887 

Rnlm efi-Din Baibars, war against Latin 
states, 2805 

Rumania, Bronze Age axes from, 860 
—debt to Byzantium, 2C39 
—enters Great War, 4705 
—invades Hungnry (1919), 4883 
—modern kingdom, 413, 3617 
—Stone Age painted ware culture, 772 
See also Danube 
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Rumanians, basis of Btock, 2478 
—name origin, 2472 
Rumelia, Eastern, Alexander of Bafcten- 
bcrg, first king, 4555 
Ruminghem, 18th cent, plan, 2062 
Runic Alphabet and Writing, Anglo- 
Saxon use, 2446, 2450 

-Gothic influence on, 2222 

-inscriptions in, 2416, 2456 

Running, ancient Greeks, 1318-19, 
1320, 1321, 1327 

Rupert, Prince, Lely’s portrait, 3711 

-called Cromwell' Ironside,' 3728 

Rurik, Russian hero, 2510, 2523 
Rusas, king of Urartu, 885 
Rushbury, Henry, Daylight Raid on 
London, 4823 
Ruskin, John, -iJJ2 

-housing scheme, 4409 

Russell, Admiral, at La Hogue, 3749 
Russell, Lord John, Whig leader, 4435 
Russia, 3917-12 

—alliance with France (1893), 4502 

-with Frederick the Great, 3902 

—appears as power, 3754 
—Bulgaria’s early conflict with, 2478 
—Byzantium, debt to, 2639 
—civilization, early, 2817 
—early races, 1127 
—18th cent., a new power, 3877 
—empire, foundations of, 2523 
—English trade, first, 3570 
—fairs, medieval, 2901 
—Finnish name for, 2472 
—founding and early extent, 2510 
—German trade settlements, 3051-52 
—Germany, rift with (187S), 4553 
—Greek culture, traces of, 1543 
—G. Britain, pre-war entente, 4573 
—in Great War, 4749-52, 4758-61, 
4764-06, 4769-71 

-advance in E. Prussia (1914), 4749 

-Brest-Lltovsk peace, 4955, 4056 

-final collapse, 4772 

-Hindenburg’s invasion, 4749 

— and India, 4468 
—Iranians in, 1127 

—Japan and: see Russo-Japanese War 
—Jcnkinson’s map, 3573 
—Mongol invasion, 2817, 2839 
—name origin, 2473 
—parliament: see Duma 
—under Peter the Great, 3761, 38S7, 
3933-37 

—Palish rivalry begun, 3430-81 
—pre-Revolution conditions, 4941 
—racial elements, 308, 2859-00 
—the Revolution, 4773, 4946-55 

-causes of, 792, 4039-43 

-effect on Allies, 4771 

See further under Russia, Bolshevik 
—rise of middle classes, 4441 

— rising power, 10th cent., 3480 
—E. Roman Empire trade, 2639 
--under the Romanovs, 3917-42 
—romanticism in, 4313 

—socialism in, 4988, 4990 
—Soviet, Powers and, 4879 

See further under Russia, Bolshevik 
—succession problem, 3887 
—tsar, first use of title, 3480 
-tsarist, not properly an empire, 39S 
—under tsars, early, map, 3918 
—Turkey at war with, 3912 
—Viking penetration, 2520 
Russia, Bolshevik, 4938-76 
-agrarianism in, 5073 

— —communism in, 4S95, 4953, 4900 
-economics, 396, 4957, 4967-71. 

4990, 5070 

-female warriors, 373, 375 , 4933 

— —Finland, state of war with, 4881 

— -Marxism, failure, 4990, 5070 
-- -Soviet, powers and, 4879 

-war with Poland (1920), 4880 

Russian Alphabet, simplification, 10G2 
Russian Church, Bolshevik attack on, 

4972 

--founding and organization, 2638 

-Living Church, Bolshevik, 4972 

-pre-Revolution church, 4941 

Russian Literature, beginnings, 2G37-38 

-under Catherine the Great, 3942 

--under Ivan the Terrible, 3926 


Russian Poland, Slavs’ original habitat 
2474 : see also Poland 
Russo-Japanese War, 4423, 4567-60 

-defensive weapons, 4799 

-effect on middle classes, 4442 

-Russian revolutionaries and 

4941 

Rutherford, Samuel, Lex Rex, 3703 
Ruthwell, cross with runes, 2456 
Rutilius Namatianus, poet, 1898 

-praise of Roman Empire, 1529, 

2001, 2223, 2225 

Rutilas, C. Mareius, plebeian, 1053 
Rye, flats, origin, 28 
Ryotwari, taxation in India, 4452 
Ryswick, Peace of, 3749, 3754 


Saalburg, Roman fort, 1729 
Saarbriicken, battle of, 4385 
Saba, privateers capture, 3813 
Sabazius, Atfcis' fusion with, 2086 
Sabbath, Witches’, 3251, 3260, 3261-62 
Sabellians, relations with Rome, 1252, 
1005 

Sabellius, on Nature of God, 233L 
Sabines, 1600, 1606 

Sable Island, Gilbert's ship lost at, 3574 
Sabre-toothed Cat, group, 133-34, 190 
Sabuktagin, of Ghazni, 2513-14 
Sachs, Hans, caricature by, 3353 
Sachsenspiegel, 2841 
Sacred Marriage, Athenian rite, 3200 
Sacrifice, Aztec, 3369 
—Chinese vessels, 1226 
—Greek, 1279, 1365 
—human, 354, 826, 1626, 3369 
—to Minoan goddess, 70S 
—Roman, 1739 
Sacsabuayman, 2593, 2599 
Sadducees, 1954, I960 
Sa’di, poet, quotation from, 2786 
Sadler, Michael, and child labour, 43C1, 
4404 

Safeguarding (in Great Britain), 4478 
Saffron, in Middle Minoan fresco, plate 
f.p. 698 

Safld or Sofy (dynasty), 3481 
Sagalassus, Sbakalasb from, 793 , 794 
Saghalien : see Sakhalien 
Saguntum, 1579-81 
—Hannibal destroys, 1583 
—Roman remains, 1580 
Sahagun, B. de F., description of Aztecs, 
3374-75 

Sahak, Scriptures translated by, 2038 
Sahara, 220, 33S9, 3391 
—Carthaginian routes, 1181 
—exploration, 4629 
Sa-Hathor, Egyptian gold-miner, 350 
Sahu-ra, Egyptian ruler, mercantile 
marine under, 426 
—reconstruction of pyramid, 507 
Sahyun, Crusaders' castle, 2809 
Saif ed-Din Kalawun, and Crusades, 
2806 

St. Albans, Abbot de la Mare, 3417 

-Cathedral, 2717 

-Peasants' Revolt at, 3102 

—prior of monastery, 2278 
sacramentary from abbey, 2959 
St. Antoine, hattlc of, 3599 
St. Arnaud, Marshal, 4373 
Saint-Aubin, Augustin, a salon, 3990 
S. Bartholomew, Massacre of, 3405-0 

-Popc*s approval, 3470 

-scenes, 3466 

S. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 5046 
S. Catherine Island, buccaneering head¬ 
quarters, 3812 

St. Christopher (St. Kitts), colonised, 
3809 

St. Clair-sur-Epfce, Treaty of, 2496-97, 
2605 

S. Clement Danes, London, tower, 4240 
St. Croix, Canada, first settlement, 3518 
St. Cyran, Abb6, at Port Royal, 3866 
S. Denis, Paris, 2883, 2956 
Sainte-Beuve, on Romanticism, 4297 
St. Gall, Swiss canton, 2680 
St. Gall, Abbey, in Carolingiau Period, 
2438-39, 2441, 2680 

-Irish learning at, 2686-87 

—library and schools, 2687 


St. Gall Abbey— cont. 

— --nationality of monks, 2081 

-plan, 2441 

S. George, Order of, royal members, 
2970 

St. George da Mina, Portuguese base, 
3531 

S. George’s Hospital, London, 5046 
St. Germain, Abbey, revolutionary 
massacres, 4172 

St. Germain, Treaty of (1570), 3404 
St. Germain-en-Laye, Treaty of (1919) 
4877 

St. Gothard, battle of (1664), 410, 3751 
St. Helena, E. India Company in, 3551 

— •—Longwooil, 4198 
-Napoleon at, 4198, 4199 

S. Isaac, cathedral, St. Petersburg, 
3933 

S. James of Compostella, Order of, 2977 
St. Jean-de-Luz, Louis XIV man ie 1 
at, 3739 

St. John, Mrs., Cromwell’s letter to, 
3725 

S. John’s Disease, after Black Death, 
3111 

S. John of Jerusalem, Order or, 
Napoleon and, 4184 
See also Knights Hospitallers 
Saint-Just, L, A., 4175 
St. Lawrence, English ships In (1759), 
3901 

— —French colony on, 3889 

St. Leu-d’Esserent, Jacquerie, 3091 
St. Louis, strikes in (1886), 4517 
S. Martin-in-the-Fields, Loudon, 42H 
S. Mary-1 e-Strand, London, 4240 
St. Maur, Congregation of, 2285 
St. Maur-des-Fosaes, abbey and musical 
culture, 2959 

St. Mihiel, U.S. troops at, 4782 
S. Paul’s Cathedral, 3241 

— -Donne’s effigy, 3712 

S. Paul’s, Old, in Elizabethan times. 
3557 

-first building, 2409 

-south ambulatory, 3241 

— -thanksgiving (1588), 3480 

-the Walk, Elizabethan, 3557 

S. Paul’s Cross, proclamations, 3555 
St. Petersburg, Bloody Sunday in, 4941 

— —factory women, 4940 
-In late 18th century, 3933 

— --Narva Triumphal Arch, 4942 
—Winter Palace, 4942 

See also Leningrad ; Petrograd 
St. Pierre, Abb6 de, on Peace of West¬ 
phalia, 3631 

St. Riquier, monastery, 2441, 2442 
Saints, Battle of the (1782), 4597 
Saint-Simon, Comte de, 388, 4080 

-school of socialism, 4970, 

Saint Simon, Due de, on the Maintenon 
aqueduct, 3837 

-and the Marquise de Thiango 

3995 

-Memoirs, 4042 

S. Stephen, crown of, 3151, 

—• —• —Maria Teresa and, 3S91 
S. Stephen’s Chapel, London, 3670 
S. Vitus’s Dance, after Black Death, 
3111 

Sais, royal city, 1014 
Suite : see under Egypt 
Saivas, belief, and derivation, 2403 
Sakere, son-in-law of Akhnnton, 666 
Sakhalien, Ainu culture, 2383 
—•bear-cult In, 1S9 
—non-Mongol races in, 441 
Sakiyas, relationship with Buddha, 1212 
Sakje Geuzi, carving of lion hunt, 726 

— —excavations, 591 

-palace gateway, 724 

^akkara, funerary group, 498 
—pyramid, 424, 604 

-relief from tomb of, 500, 501 
-statue of Egyptian official, 474 

-of Ra-nefer, 475 

—tomb, 500, 501 
—fresco, 372 

laktas, belief, and derivation, 2403 
lakuktagin, of Ghazni, 2779 
'akuntala, Indian poem, 2209 
laladin, 2741, 2742 , 2744 
lalamanca, battle of, 4104 
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Salamis 


Sauropo da 


Salamis, Athena quizes, 1093 
—battle of, 400, 402, 1100, 1101-02 

-significance, 1183 

Salerno, 2092-93, 2004 
—medical feehool, 2542, 2693 
Sales, S. Francis of, 3805 
■ Salian Franks, 2258 
Spq also Franks 
Salic Law, in Sjjain, 4270 
SaJii, Roman priests, 1743, 174 9 
Salinator, Jiff. Liviua, censor, 180L 
Salisbury, cathedral, 2876 
Salisbury, Earl of, \V. Longaword 
armour, 2029 

Salisbury, Marquess of, 4564 
Salisbury, Oath of, 2013 
Sallust, IbSvS, I860 
Saimeron, disciple of Loyola, 3082 
—at Council of Trent, 36SG 
Salmon, ancestor of, 114 
Salome, cl, of Herodias, 2625 
Salon, in England, 4210 
—in France, 283, 3000 
Saloniea, Allies in, 4701 
—Greeks occupy, 4582, 4583 
Salonina (A.I). 200) coin, 29 
Salt, curly production of, 635 
—evaporation methods, 100, 108 

-Uidhtatt, 933, 034 

—Ilalstatb miner., 035, 921, 023, 934 
Salvador, Central America, 4326 
Salvation Army, 4409 

-suppressed in Russia, 4972 

Salvian, apologist, 2230 
Salzmann, C. H., German educationist, 
3953 

Samanid Kingdom, Persia, 2779-80 

-administration, 2780 

-tomb of emir, 2781 

Samaria, Ahab’s palace, 822 
—Assyrian capture, 830, 886 
—Heroil rebuilds, 1871 , 2000 
—Herod’s palace, 1871 
—Jews conquer, 1935 
—under Homan rule, 1871 
—blialmaneser V besieges, 885 
—Syrian siege, 820 
—in time of the Exile, 1044-45 
Samaritans, relations with Jews, 1944- 
45, 1930 

—and the Mosaic code, 1945 
—on Mount Gerizhn, J05J 
Samarkand, conquest (712), 2356 
—medieval trade centre, 2911 
Samarra, Mosque ruins, 2536' 

Sambro, Battle of the (1018), 4784 
Samians, settlements, 1058 
Samland, umber at, 1988 
Saraman Burj, or Jasmine Tower, 3775 
Sammuramat, Assyrian queen, 880 
Samndes, Campnnl and, 1002 
—Etrurians defeated, 1252 
—gladiator, 1410, 1715 
—Greek lights with, 1004 
—i aider. 1252 
—In Social War, 1772-73 
—wars with Rome, 1418-19, 1602-00, 
1612 

Samoa, New Zealand ami, 4011 
Samos, under Athens, 1238, 12-16 
—under Persia, 1092 
Samoyedes, racial characteristics, 232 
Samson, and Philistines, 813 
—wrestling with lion, 2028 
Samson, Abbot, Carlyle’s account, 18 
Samson, S., on Britain, 2145 
Samsonov, General, in Great War, 4798 
Samudragupta, 22U9, 2400 
—gold medal, 2401 
Samuel, of Bulgaria, 2512 
Samurai, 44-11, 4415 
San Agastin, stoue carvings, 2503 
Sanehi, Buddhist shrine, 1212-13 
Sancho IX, of (Jastilu, capture of 
Oalutmva, 2001) 

Sancho (the Put), of Leon, 3290 
Sanctuary, Irish limits, 2074 
Sanctuary Wood (Ypres), 1811 
Sand, iri primeval times, 83 
Sand, George, 4312 
Sand-grouse, caged, Babylonia. 572 
San Domingo, American suzerainty, 395 
Sandracottys: see Chundragupta 
Sand Reckoner, system of Archimedes, 
2WJ 


Sand River Convention, 4619 
Sandstone, characteristics, SI, 8o 
—for Egyptian temples, 704 
Sandstone, Old Red : see Old Re 1 
Sandstone 

Sandwich, Earl of, Gillray Cartoon, 423. 
Sandwich Islands, annexed by U.S.A 
4039 , „„ 

Sandwich, John, and Wat Tyler, 310 
Sandys, Sir Edwin, 3067, 3071 
Sangala, Punjab, 1490-91 
San Germano, Richard of, 2705 
San Germano, Treaty of, 2S23, 2840 
San Gimignano, church frescoes, 2777 
San Girolamo, Etruscan tomb, 1172 
Sanitary Act (1388), 6040 
Sanitation, earliest English efforts, 504t 
—Id India, 4471 
—of Minoan palaces, GOO 
—Roman, 2052-63 
—16th cent, regulations, 3114 
—Versailles, absence of under Lout 
XIV, 3859 

Sanjar, Seljuk ruler, 2791-93 
San Juan Fernandez, plundered, 3S16 , 
San Juan Teotiliuacan: see Toofci 
linn can 

Saubaracharya, opposition io Bud 
dhism, 2461 

Sankey Canal, first in Britain, 4345 
San Martin, Jos6 de, 4276, 4277 

-crossing Andes, 4322, 4323 

San Remo, conference, 4887 
San Romano, rout, of. 3209 
Sansculotte, LouisXVI as, plate/p. 400\ 
—standard bearer, 4113 
Sanskrit, alphabet, 1002, 1063 
—Brahmans use, 1879 
—drama, 1505 
—Greek words in, 1504 
—In Hinduism, 2400 
—language of the gods, 2394 
—structure and development, 325 
Sansovino, J„ statue by, 1562 
San Stefano, Treaty of, 4398, map 4581 
Santa Ana, A. L. de, Mexican president, 
4276, 4277, 4337 

Santa Cecilia Society, Charleston, S,C,, 
4018 

Santayana, G.» on Dickens, 4540 
Santiago, 8. James’ burial place, 2481 
Santo Domingo, 4339 
— —U.S.A. financial relations, 4727 
Santos, draining of, 4331 
Santo Spirito, buccaneers at, 3813 
Sanuto, Marino, 3000 
Sanzio, Raphaello : see Raphael 
Sao Paulo, coifee in, 4330 

-revolt in, 4331 

Sapor I (Shnpnr), of Persia, 2117 
—Roman mp. Valerian captured, 
2116-17, 2118, 23L6-18 
—triumphs of, 2316 
Sapor II (ike Great), of Persia, 2192, 
2104, 2197 

conflicts wiLh Romo, ‘2191-02 
—Constantine’s letter, 2310 
Sappho, Greek poetess, 377, 1047 
—poetic remains, 1190-91, 1340 
—vase painting, 1342 
Saracemo Architecture, 2536-38 

—characteristic devices, 25315, 2530 

-Ommiad period, 1040, 2356, 2530 

—• —in Sicily, 2540, 2760 

Nee also Mnhonicdnn Architecture; 
Moorish Architecture 
Saracenic Art, 2539-41 

-Abbflsid school, 2839 

-astronomical drawing, 2535 

-MS. of Hariri, 2531-33 

-Saladin, portrait of, 2742 

See also Moorish Art 
latacens, 22(15, 2361 
—Byzantium at lacks, 2498 
—conquests, 2346 

—European power reduced, 2498, 2818, 
2H27 

—fleet, 2348 

—Pisa cathedral and, 2755 
See also Arabs ; Moors 
laragoasa, Alfonso I rapluroH, 2G59 
—Mud (‘jar work in, 3274, 3278 
Saragossa, Treaty of (1529), 3538 
laratoga, British surrender at, 3909 
Sarawak, English rajua, 4G2G-27 


Sarbatu, tree, 957 

Sarcophagus, of Alexander, 1130-34 , 
plate f.p. 1431 

— Carthaginian. 1G18-19, 1621 
— Egyptian, 705, 1016 
—Etruscan, 1171-73 
—painted, from ITagiaTriada, plate, 7o<j 
-Damian, 1930, 1932, 2006 

--from Asia Minor, 1931, 1932-33 

See also Tombs 
Sarda Canal, in the Tam!, 4172 
Sardanapalus, Greek Aslmrbnnlpal, 889 
Sardica, Council of (.143), 24 83 
Sardinia, bronze warrior from, 701 
—Carthaginians in, 1032 
—and Crimean War, 4375 
—long-heads in, 214 
—Phoenician oceujjation, 1180 

— Pisa rules, 2757 

—primitive man in, 214 
—Roman ijossessiun, 1578 
—Saracens in, 2540 
Shlrdaiiu peoples, 605, 793-01, 1160 
—stone monuments in, 614 
—and Treaty of Utrecht, 3760 
—Victor Emmanuel [(.stored 4107 
Sardis, Athenian* captuie, 1095 
—Cyrus caplines, 10SO 
Sardinia, of Urartu, 881, 885 
Sargadwari, Indian t amino camp, 3172 
Sargent, John, Gassed, 4701 
Sargon, of Agndo. 431, 521, 654 

— ——and llntli, 730 

— —inscription about tin, 635 

--Mardidc and, <117 

-Samaria attacked, 839 

-—statuette of period, 511 

Sargon II, king of Assyria, 386 

-palace at KhorsaUiu, fl-i.N 

Sarmatians, Marcus Aurelius mid, 1976 
—military tactics, 2316 
Sarmiento, D. F„ president of Argen¬ 
tina, 4328 

Sarmiento, Pedro, history of Incus, 3378 
Sarmizegetusn, Trajan occupies, 1967 
Sarnath, Buddhist sculpture at, 1216 
Sarolta, w. of Gey/a of Hungary, 
Christian influence, 3150 
Sarpi, Paolo, 3048, 3248 

-on (lie state, 3608 

Saskatchewan, joins Dominion, <1907 
Sasaanlda, l^erslan dynasty, 2113, 
2306-18 

—art, 2312. 2316-17 
—at Otosiphon, 2315 
lynasty, 2113, 2307, 2313 
empire revived, 2261) 

—Piirthia under, 1931 
—Persia under, 2307-2318 
Sassoon, Siegfried, 5011) 

Satan, Mahoniedan touching, 2374 
—sent at Pcrgamum, 1878 
See also Devil 
.atapatlia-Brabmann, 357 
Sataapos, Persian traveller, 118L 
SalemLanguflfifeB, Indo-European group, 
807 

lati : see riuttoo 
latire, Roman, 1894-6 

-iiiodcrn, 224 7 

“latraps, 1143, U48 
atsuma, Japanese, 4414, 44J 5 ,1116 
lattara, PrinoD of, head of Mn ratlins, 
4144 

aturday, Anglo-Saxon, 2467 
latum, god, 74 

—agricultural connexion. 17ft 
—BanHIanmn and, J 982 
—-Orouus and, L7-14 
—temple, 1082 
laturnalia, 1741, 1 K 2 H 
aturnlan Verae, on Selpio’s tomb, 1000 
atnminua, icvolt, 212 L 
atumimis, L. Antonins, revolt, 1861) 
aturninus, L, Apuleiua, 1771, 1800 
latnrninua, Vlgellina, UlirjBtlanH peifto- 
culed, 2184 
latyr, drama, 1354 
waul, Hebrew king, 676, 825 
—hotly exposed on Bolb-Hhnn, 810 
—kingdom ealaldishod, 810 
—limitations of power, 819 
Aurolophus, fonnil, 121) 

.auromatea, portrait on coin, 34 
auropoda, prohistorio, 121 
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Savanna 


Seafaring 


Savanna, or parkland, 3ii 
—conditions of lile in, 330, 340 
Savannah, Georgia, in 1733, 4012 
Savannah, s.s., crossed Atlantic, 4354 
Save, river, Roman city on, 1984 
Eavery, Thomas, steam engine, 4351 
Savonarola, Girolamo, 3247-49 

-execution, 3213, 3233 

--on parliament, 2758 

-as political leader, 3299 

-teachings, 3220 

-vision, 3298 

Savoy, State, joins Allies (1703), 3757 
—Sicily acquires, 3700 
Savoy Palace, London, destroyed, 3101 
Sawlrins, Richard, buccaneer, 3816 
Saxe, Marshal, 3893 

-on wearing armour, 2036 

Saxo Grammaticus, History of the 
Danes, 2211 

Saxons, architecture, 2409 
—burials, map, 2150 
—ns colonists, 316, 318-19 
—In England, 2271, 2444-70 

-place-names, map, 302 

—under Norman rule, 2014 
—racial factors, 309, 318-19 
—royal line of, 2058 
—ship, 2452 

See aUo Anglo-Saxon 
Saxon Shore, in Roman Britain, 2150 
Saxony, aristocratic dignity in, 3943 
—Charlemagne conquers, 2417 
—Frederick the Great invades, 3900 
—Henry IV conquers, 2047 
Sayce, A. H., archaeologist, 11, 592, 030 
Sayers, James, .lohn Wilkes, 4430 
Sayes Court, Peter the Great at, 3937 
Sayf al-Dawla, Arab prince, 2533 
Sayyid, Indian dynasty, 317(1 
Scaevola, Quintus Mucius, against 
Marians’ outlawry, 1772 

-on religion, 1890 

Scala, Martino della, 3039 
Scalawag, meaning, 4492 
Scales, Greek use, 1545 
Scales, musical, 2950 
Soaligers, at Verona, 3038 
Soalpel, Greek, 1477 
Scamander, river, 854 
Soanderbeg, Albanian hero, 3124 
—helmet, 3124 

Scandinavia, Bronze Age in, 911, 912. 

917, 920 , 939-40, 944 
—chess figures, 12tli cent., 2606 
—early expansion, 2520 
—geology, 84, 90 
—iron ore in, 2521 

— jewelry, 2522 

— king, early, 2606 

—kingdoms united, 3134 
—languages, 327 
—Roman trade, 10S7, 2135 
—stone carving, Gotland, 2528 

See also Denmark ; Northmen 
Norway ; Sweden : VIkings 
Scantilla, Manlia, portrait, 1979 
Soapa Mow, 4811 
Scarab, Egyptian, 699, 700 , 1026 
—Miiioan, 599 
—occult meaning, 650 
—Phocnician-Egyptinn, 1011, 1026 
Scarborough, in 18th century, 4254 
—Germans shell, 4842 
Scarlet Fever, FoththgiH's study, 5043 
Scarron, P., husband of Mine, tie Main- 
lenon, 3857 

Scepticism, Greek, 146(5 
Sceptre, Egyptian, 502, 698 
Scharnhorst (ship), at Portsmouth, 4837 
Soheer, R. von, German Admiral, 4846 
Schellenberg, lines stormed, 3709, 
Schiller, Friedrich' von, 3955-00, 3906 

-correspondence, 3902 

-cost of living, 3976 

-on Frederick the Great, 3058 

-house at Weimar, 3967 

-Kant's influence on, 4073 * 

---monument at Weimar, 3953 

-opinions, 3053, 3951, 3967 

-The Robbers, 3960, 3961 

-and romanticism, 4310 

— -and Storm and Stress move¬ 

ment, 3959 

Schiller, Lotte, portrait, 3966 


Schilling, Joannes, 1389 
Schleswig, duchy, 3134 
Schliemann, H., discoveries, 778, 858 

-excavations of Troy, 591, 853 

Schmalkalden League of, 3312, 3316 
Schmeller, J., drawing of Humboldt, 
3962 

Schnabel, J. G., German author, 3950 
Schnorr von Karolsfeld, Hans, drawing 
of Kant, 3948 

Schoffer, Peter, and Gutenberg, 3185 
Scholar, German, 3958 
Scholasticism, 3015-21, B02C 
—founts of knowledge, 3017 
—German, 18th cent., 3958-59 
—overthrow, 3323 
—schoolman and lecturer, 3015 
—unproductiveness, 3320 
Schonberg, return to classicism, 4317 
Schonbrunn, gardens, 4299 
Schools, Athenian, 1285 
—at Charlemagne's court, 2437 
—in England (18th cent.), 4244, 4246 

-Norman, 2720 

-Tudor, 3500 

—in Germany (18th cent.), 3053 
—In Italy, 3219 
—medieval, 3444, 3447 
—Sumerian, 531-2 

See also Education 
Schubert, F. P., 4316 
Schurz, Carl, U.S. reformer, 4510 
Sohwabisch-Hall, town hall, 3970 
Schwann, father of biology, 4527 
Schwarzert, Philip : see Melanchthon 
Schweinitz, family, motto, 2081 
Schwyz, Swiss canton, 3087-88 
Science, Alexander the Great and, 1480 
—Alexandrian school, 2001 
—Arab influence, 3290-91 
—Aristotle’s Influence, 1482 
—Assyrian and Babylonian, 971 
—Bacon's influence, 3330 
—biological, origin, 298 
—in colonial America, 4018 
—and French Revolution, 4135 
—Galen's Influence, 2079 
—Greek, 1186, 1467-80, 2001-82 

-debt to, 1507 

-origin, 1004 

-religion and, 1377 

—among Hindus, 2405-6 
—history contrasted with, 7 
—and invention, 4690, 4710 
—medieval view, 3291 
—and Mesopotamia, 945, 972 
—and modern industry, 4288 

-thought, 4521-34 

-war, 4786-96 

—philosophy of, 20th cent., 5004-12 
—physical, origin of, 297 
—Roman achievements, 2240 
—Thales of Miletus and, 1408 
See also individual sciences 
Scindia, Mnhdoji, Maratha prince, 4445 

-and the Thugs, 4454 

Scipio, family, tombs, 1646, 1885 
Scipio, Father-in-law of Pompey, 1733 
Scipio, Gnaeus, in Spain, 1661 
Scipio, Lucius 0. (Aainticus), 1689, 1691 
Scipio, Lucius C, (Barbatus), tomb, 1606 
Scipio, Publius C., in Spain, 1G01 
Scipio, Publius 0. (Africanus Major), 
1661, 1663 

—--Carthaginian wars, 1591, 

1694-66, 1761 

-grandfather of Gracchi, 1831 

-Greek influence on, 1761, 1763 

-and Hannibal, 1CC0 

-portraits, 1663 

-religion of, 1702 

-in Spain, 1661-02 

-and tides, 1761 

--at Zama, 1665, 1723 

Scipio, Publius C. (Africanus Minor), 
1695, 1767-68 

-Carthage besieged, 1098 

-in Spain, 1G99-1700 

Sdaveni, raids of, 2476 

Scold’s Brank, 3259 

Scorpion, The, Egyptian king, 420 

-mace of, 494, 497 

Scorpus, Roman charioteer, 2023 
Scot, Michael, visit to Toledo, 2541 
Scotia, meaning, 2677 


Scotland, bagpipe introduced, 206 
•—Charles I and, 3666 
—Charles II and, 3583 
—Christianity brought to, 2676, 2677, 
2678-79 

—church in, 2058 
—economic science in, 4061 
—Edward I invades, 2990, 3063 
—elk in, 130 
—feudulism in, 2058 
—French alliance, 2831 
—Gaelic language in, 1507 
—Goidelie, 1854 
—Hanseatic League in, 3060 
—-Knox’s ideas of education, 3337 
—Norman rule, 2057 
—Norway and, 2830 
—Ordovician mountains in, 90 
—as papal ftef, 2832 
—PictB and Scots, 2155 
—place-names in, map, 302 
—primeval rocks, 84 
—racial differentiation, 300 
—in reformation period 3462 
—reindeer in, 136 

—Roman remains, 2142, 2143, 2146 

-Anloninc wall, 3139, 3140, 3111 

—tribal organizailon, 314 
—union with England, 3580, 8700 
—Vikings in, 2521, 2525 
—volcanoes in, 9‘i, 102, 110 
—weavers' strike (1812), 4670 
Scott, Sir G. G., designed Liverpool 
Cathedral, 5031 

Scott, Sir Walter, as historical writer, 11 

-Landseer's portrait, 4310 

-romanticism of, 4309, 4311 

Scotua, meaning, 2077 
Scourge of God : see Abilin 
Scribe, Assyrian and Aramaic, 1069 
—Egyptian, 473, 496, fill, 055-6 
—Sumerian, 530-32 
Script : see Alphabet; Writing 
Scriptorium, work in the, 2281 
8cud6ry, Madeleine de, portrait, 3992 
Sculpture, Aegean, 468 
—Assyrian, 876-91, 959-72, 978-82 
—Aztec, 3306-8 
—Babylonian, 572-74 
—Carthaginian, 1159, 1617-22, 1626-27 
—Chinese (Ming), 3511 

-(T'ang), 2544 , 2550 

—Egyptian : see Egyptian Sculpture 
—Etruscan, 1170-75 
—Gothic, 2803-4, 2881, 2884-7 
—Greek: 8ee Greek Sculpture 
—Hittlte, 718 ' 726-8, 734-8 
—Indian, Buddhist, 1205-18 

-Hellenistic, 1496-98 

-Hindu, 2398, 2400 

—Indo-Sumerlan, 450 
—Maya, 2578-9, 2685-98 
—modern, 5032, 5036-7 
—Persian, 1085-86, 1089-91 

-Bassanid, 2306, 2314, 2316 

—Phoenician, 806 

—prehistoric, Aurignacian, 198-200, 
253 

-Easter Island, 295 

-Mngdalenian, 251-53 

—Renaissance, 3226, 3229-31, 3237-13, 
3330 

—Roman ; see Roman Art, sculpture 
—Sumerian, 523, 536-42 
Scurvy, Linrl's treatment, 5017 
Soutage, feudal payment, 2721, 2946 
Scutari, fall of (1913), 4582, 4581 
—hospital base, Crimea, 4374 
—view of, 2288 
Scyros, Greek conquest, 3393. 

Scythian Art, 024, plates 926-7, 932 
Scythians, or Scytha, 924, 929-33 , 1127 
—Assyria overrun by, 832. 1135 
—bow, 279 

— Cyrus the Great and, 855, 2103 
—habitat and movements, 900, 2471 

raids, 2194 

rebels against Darius, 1090-91 
—warrior’s uniform, 1132 
Sea, man’s use of the, 348, 405-8 
Sea Beggars, formation, 3468 
Sea Country, kingdom, 434; map, 512 
Seafaring, Greek, 1034, 1035, 1530, 1541, 
1544 

•Egyptian, 353 , 425-0, 407, 753.5 
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Seafaring 


Shaft Graves 


Seafaring— cont. 

—Elizabethan, 3567 
—Minoan, 1539 
—Phoenician, 80S, 1533 
—Tudor, 3541 

See also Ships - 
Seaforth Highlanders, 4808 
Seale, Babylonian, 537, 040 
—carried by Sumerians, 630 
—Cromwellian, 3732 
—Egyptian, 505 

—Minoan, 595, 597, 090, 001 . 607, 608, 
764, 770, 790 , 1539 

-showing foreign influence, 599 

—Mycenaean, 784, 788 
—Norman, 2658 
—Saxon, 2507 , 2509 
Sea Lilies, Age of, 97, 9S 
Seaplanes, wartime development, 4789 
Sea power, Agrippa’s conception of, 1840 
—Athenian, early, 1546 
—colonial expansion and, 3527-51 
—in the Great War, 4831-60 
Sea-Eaiders : see Peoples of the Sea 
Seasons, establishment, 218 
—m Mediterranean climate, 344 
—primitive reckoning of, 298 
—Thnth aa measurer of, 641 
Sebaste : see Samaria 
Sebastian. S M 3103, 3104 
Sebastiam, General, Napoleon’s agent 
to East, 4187 
Sebek, crocodile god, 491 
—as manifestation of Ha, 739, 740 
Sebckku, autobiography, 659 
Sechelles, Hiranlt de, execution, 4175 
Second Advent, medieval expectation, 
3013 

Secondary Era, of earth’s history, 161 
Second International, founded, 4988 
Secret Societies, in China, 4648, 4655 

-Germany, League of the Just, 4984 

Sectarians, Cromwell’s plea for, 3726 
Sects, in England, 19th century, 4281 

-under Stuarts, 3718 

Seourity, Law or Right of, Russian serf¬ 
dom, 3930 

Sedan, Americans in, 4784 
—Napoleon III surrenders at, 4385 
Sedan chair, 4214 

Sod festival, Pharaonic ceremony, 424 
Sedeinga, temple to Queen Tiyi, 079 
Sedgemoor, battle of, 3740 
Sedullus, Irish monk, 2688 
Seeder, of Mesopotamian farmer, 581 
Seeley, Sir John, on nationality, 3014 
Segeata, Greek temple 1187 
Segovia, Roman aqueduct, 2044, 2046 
Segrave, Sir H., speed record, 5064 
Seignelai, marquis de : see Colbert, J. B. 
Seistan, early history, 2788 
—painted pottery found in, 450 
Seisukai, Japanese Liberal party, 4422 
Sejanug, Aelius, prefect, 1860-51 
Sekenenra I, Egyptian king, 435 
Sekenenra ID, Apopi’s challenge to, 435 
Sekhmet, lion-headed goddess, 645 
Selden, John, Mare Clausum, 3540 
Selection, Darwin on, 305 
Seleucid Kingdom, 1414, 1584-86 

-coins, 1700, 1703 

-disintegration, 1702,1777 

-Greek influence in, 1493 

-Iranian portion of, 1132 

-maps, 405, 1490,1582 

Seleuous I, Nicator, 1409, 1410-15, 1583 
—Antioch founded, 1538 
—kingdom of, 405, 1585 
—treaty with Chandragupta, 1489-90 
Seleucus H and IH, 1585 
Seleucus IV, 1700 ,1701 
Self-preservation, Tilby Wyatt on, 6067 
Selim I,.the Ottoman, 3302, 3303 
Selim n, Ismail cl-Safi defeated by, 3481, 
flelinos, river god, on coin, 1475 
Belinus, Sicily, 1049-53 ,1104-05 
—(Jarfclmgbilan destruction, 1249 
—temple, metopes and relief, 1053,1367 
Seljuk Turks, 2779-96 

-art and architecture, 2785, 2788 , 

2794-5 

-conquests, 2514, 2782 

- - —defeat of Byzantine governor, 2787 

— -literature, 279Q, 2793 
See also Turks 


Sellasia, battle of, 1584,1677 
Sellfck, David, letters of reprisal, 3811 
Sem, Egyptian priest, plate /.p. 553 
Semerkhet, king of Egypt, 420, 424, 495 
Semiramis, 880 
Semites, 228, 511 
—in Babylonia, 430 
—In Mesopotamia, fill, 981 
—places for worship, 1622 
—and religion, 638 
—and Sumerian gods, 583 
—in Syria, 657 
—and Thothmps III, GG2 
See also Jews ; Sumerla 
Semitic Languages, 323, 1068 

-alphabet, S04, 1062 

-range, map, 324-25 

Sempach, battle of, 3009, 3089-90, 3091 
Senan, S. in Book of Lismore, 1515 
Senate, Roman : see Homan Senate 
Senatus Populusque Romanus (SPQIt), 
appearance of phrase, 1805 
Seneca (the elder), 1893 
Seneca (the younger), 1894, 1895, 1896, 
1897 

—influence, 1894, 3017 
—on Jews, 1961 
—Nero’s tutoi, 1850, 1896 
—philosophical works, 1896 
—plays, 1886 
—satire on Claudius, 1875 
—on sin, 1907 
—stoic doctrine, 1905-00 
—style, 1882, 1895-6 
—tomb, 1897 
Seaelta : see Sneforu 
Senjerli, formerly Slmmal, 888 
—Hjttite deity from, 228 
—relief from, 73G 
Sennacherib, in chariot, 887 
—death, 831, 838 
—Jerusalem assaulted, 830 
—at Lachiah, 831 
—Nineveh built, 946-7, 949 
—palace in Nineveh, 946 
—succeeded Sargon II, 830, 887 
Sennemut, fresco from tomb, 75S 
Senones, tribe, 1420, 1600 
Sens, Council of, 3016 
Sentinum, battle of, 1420 
Senusret X, and Egyptian unity, 428,544 
—on immortality, 650 
—tomb of vizier, 557 
Senusret XI, 547, 548, 550 
—pectoral, 559 
Senusret DI, 427, 428 
—head of, Cairo, 564 
—Nubia conquered, 561 
—pectoral, 659 
—rebels suppressed, 543 
Septimania, Saracens in, 2361 
Sepfcimontium, festival, 1599 
Sequani, tribe, 2212 
Serabit, Sinai, early alphabetic inscrip¬ 
tions at, 1076,1077 , 1079 
—mines at, 680, 806 
Seraievo, assusshmtion of archduke, 
4587 

Serapis, Alex, the Gt. and, 1446-47 
—bust, 1447 
—as Roman deity, 2092 
Serbia, Balkan War and, 4581-85 
—Bulgaria and, 4555, 4583 
—church in, 2038 
—dynastic quarrels, 4565 
—in Great War, 4749, 4761 
—literature, 2639 
—medieval, 2473, 2479 
—as a nation, 413 
—Slav origin, 2479 
—Turkish war (15th cent.), 3124 
Serb Town, Asia Minor, 2479 
Seren, Philistine governor, 790 
Serfdom, 2433, 2601-73 
—In Byzantium, 2622 
—in Egypt, 499 
—medieval, 2433 
—in Russia, 3930, 4559 
—in Saxon England, 2451 
Sergius HI, pope, 2771 
Sergius, duke of Naples, 2095 
Sergius, patriarch, 2342 
Seringapatam, general view, 4448 
—Tippu killed at, 4110 
—Tippu’s palace, 4446 


Serpent, Ashtoreth worship, 823 
—Egyptian symbol of royalty (Uracus), 
558, 699 

—feathered, Maya god, 2591-92 
—goddess, Minoan, 603, 606, plate J.p. 
bOS, 7G8 

—Inca ornament, plate f.p. .3370 
—sacred emblem, Israel, 821, 1007 
—worship, Jerusalem, 831 
Serrano, Francisco, and Spanish revolt, 
4381 

Sertius, Roman knight, 1991 
Sertorius, 1773, 1775 
—military tactics, 1722 
—in Spain, 1773, 1775 
Servant, Egyptian, 707, 710 

-models, 549, 560 

—In colonial America, 4014 
See also Slavery 

Servant of the Servants of God, papal 
titlo, 2485 

Servetus, Michael, 3829 
Servia : see Serbia 
Servile War : see Slave Warn 
Servilia, Roman lady, 1820 
Serving Tullius, 389, 1746 

-walls built by, 1598 

Seah, Egyptian scribe, 541 
Seai, structures in Panfcclleria, 614 
Sesosfcria, Greek form of Senusret, 427 
Sesfcus, 1103,1392 
Sethet, 559 

Sethetiu, conquered by Amencmhet, 559 
Seti I, Egyptian king, 6 68, 669 
—contemp. hippopotamus model, 833 
—mentions Asher, 815 
—mummification under, 6G9, 703 
—mummified head, 669 
—suckled by Mut, 647 
—well to preserve name, 650 
—worshipping Osiris, 648 
Setnekht, father of Ramescs III, 071 
Seusenhofer, of Innsbruck, armour- 
maker, 2041, 2945 
Sevastopol, capture of 4374, 4375 
Seven against Thebes, 1349 
Seven Devils, in Assyrian religion, 970 
Seven Sages of the Bamboo Grove, 2549 
Seven Weeks’ War, 4380 
Seven Years’ War, 3886, map, 3893 

— -French losses in, 3915 

Severus, Roman emperor, 1977-79, 1980, 

2126 

—arch of, 1794, 1981, 2000, 2017 
—coin, 29 
—death, 1980, 2109 

— government, 2110 

—language spoken by, 1883 
Severus, lnsbop of Antioch, 2340 
Severus, Libius, emperor, 2208 
Sevignd, Mine, de, 3861 

-feminism, 3992 

-letters, 3861 

-on workmen at Versailles, 3837 

Seville, Alcdzar, 3275, 3278-79 
—captured from Saracens, 2827 
—Christian princes, 3267 
—Giralda, 3272, 3273, 3275 
—Jesuit failure at (1644), 3689 
Seviri, Order of the, 1877 
Sfcvrea, Treaty of, 4877 
Seward, W. H., and Alaska, 4520 
Sewers, Roman system, 2051, 2052 
Sex, in botany, 2076 
—separation of, 3084 
—taboos, 369 

—in Victorian literature, 4547 
—and women’s status, 360 
See also Women 
Sexagesimal System, 970 
Sextius, L„ consul, 1662 
Sextus Pompeius: sec Pompeius 
Seydiitz (ship), at Dogger Bank, 4843 
—at Jutland, 4348, 4849. 4850 
Slorza, Franoesco, 3138 
Sforza, Ludovico, Leonardo da Vinci and 
3231, 3242 See also Milan 
Shabaka, Nubian king, 886 
Shad.il, fn Egypt, 486, 488 
Shaftesbury, 1st Earl of, and Louise de 
Querouaille, 4004 

Shaftesbury, 3rd Earl of, philosopher, 
4051 

Shaftesbury, 7th Earl of, 4361, 4404 
Shaft Graves, at Mycenae, 778, 787, 869 
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Shagai P lateau 


Sicily 


Shagai Plateau, troops on, 1443 
Shah Abbas, captures Kandahar, 3776 
Sliahab nd-Dm, invaded India, 2750 
3 Kit-05 

Shah Alum, 379S, 3799 

-(light, 3790 

Sha-ho, battle of, 4568 

Shah-i-Shah, 399 

Shah Johan, 3773, 3774-78 

-built Jama Musjitl, 37.89, 3790 

-Pearl Mosque, plate, 3787 

-coinage, 3791, 3791 

-halls of public and private 

audience, plate, 3786 

-imprisoned, 3775 

-tomb (Taj Mahal), plate, 3788 

Shahnama, epic ot Firdausi, 2313 
Shah Shuja, oil Afghan throne, 4458 

-durbar at Kabul, 4160 

-Kolw-Nor filched from, 3790 

Shah Tahmasp, shelters Humayun, 3707 
Sbaiba, battle of, 4754 
Shakalash, people, 794,1169 
—typical head, 793 
Shakespeare, William, 3333, 3568 

-clerics in plays, 3499 

-drama rovived, 3245 

-Greek writer* and, 1351, 1350 

-historical themes, 8 

-Italian connexions, 3245 

-and Puritanism, 3715 

-In 8. Paul’s Churchyard, 3557 

-Seneca’s influence, 224G 

-tianslatcd by Wicland, 3953 

-and tile unities, 4039 

— —view ol women, 377 

-Voltaire and, 4040 

Shales, stratification, 104 
Shallum, murder of, 829 
Shalmaneser I, conquered Mitanni, 733 
—dealings with Hatti, 073 
Shalmaneser III, campaigns, 879 
—expedition against Palestine, 820 
—gate*, of. Bala Wat, 879, 1535 
—Jehu submits to, 820, 827 
—obelisk from palace, 880 
—stele of, 878 
—temple in Ashur built, 979 
Shalmaneser V, 830, 8S5 
Shamal, stele from, 888 
Shamanism, in Hungary, 3151 
—tenets, 3149 

Sbamash, Babylonian god, 575, 639 
—Canaanlte god, 822 
—In Yahwism, (550 
—of Hlnpur, 039 

ShamasU-shum-ukin, son of Esar- 
Iiaddon, 889 

Shams el Ma'ali, emir, tomb, 2781 
Shamshi-Adad I, temple, 979 
Shamshi-Adad V, 880, 881 
Shan Empire, 399 
Shanghai, foreign settlements, 44(3 
—riots (1925), 4902 
—treaty port, 402G 1 
Slmng-fci, supreme deity of China, 472 
Shangtu, Dr Chandu, 2854 
Shannon, and Chesapeake, 4112 
Shansi, fre°cors, 3520, 3521 
Shantung, island, 442 
—pnst-\wir settlement, 4889 
Shargalisharri, of Agadc, 431 
Sbapur : see Sapor I 
Sharp, Bartholomew, buccaneer, 3810 
Sharp, Granville, anu slavery, 4593 
Sharrukin : see 8argon 
Sharu, doubtful succession, 425 
Sharuhen, besieged by Anilines, 037 
Shashank I, 677, 8S2 
—Jewish captives, 820 
Shaw, Sir F. C., after battle of Mona, 
4746 

Shaw, G. B., 5014, 5015 
Shawer, wazir of Egypt, 2741 
Sheba, Queen of, 3404-05 
Sheep, domestication, 219, 222 
—in Egypt, 4SC 
—milk used by Greeks, 848 
—m Patagonia, 4328 
—in Tudor Period, 3187 
—in U.S.A., 4305 
Sheepshead (sargus vulgaris), 1474 
Sheikh el Belcd, statue, 171 , 502 
Shell (biological), 93 
—as Aurifputiau aimdels, 230 


Shell — coni. 

—bull of, from Ur, 517 

-frieze, Toll-el-0 beid, 522 

—as currency, 292 
—lamp of, Ur, 519 * 

—magical significance, 360 
—necklace, fiom Palaeolithic grave, 357 
—as ornaments, 361 
—symbol of birth, 35G-57 
—in humurian art (Ur), 517, 519, 522 
$hell (missile), filling, in Britisl 
i factory, 4801 
—woman turning, 369 
Shelley, P. B., 14, 42S0, 4314 
—Plato’s verse translated, 13G2 
Shell-fish, infinitive, 92-93 
Shelter, primary need, 288 
Shen Nung, first Chinese husbandman 
444 

Shepherd, early Christian symbol, 218 . 
Shepherd kings : see Hyksos 
Sheppey, Isle of, fossil palm fruits, 110 
Sher Ali, of Afghanistan, 4468 
Sheraton, Thoma9, chair, 4248 

-vogue in Germany, 3973 

Sherden : see Shirdanu 
Sheridan, R. B., as dramatist, 4211 
—satire on, 4433 

Sherman, W. T., Federal general, 4392 
4495 

—ravages of army, 1489 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act (1890), 4515 

Sherman Silver Act, 4512 

Sher Shah, 3309, 3760 

Sher Singh, Sikh leader, 4401 

Shetland Islands, Vikings in, 2521, 2525 

Shiah, Mahomcdau sect, 2351 

Shield, of Achilles, 839, 844, 845 

—Celtic, 1513, 1514, plate f.p . 1521 

—Egyptian, 561, 081 

—German, 2216 

—gladiators, 1816 

—Greek, 816 

—In Heroic Age, 840 

—medieval, 2928-29, 2932 

—Minoan, on vase, 766 

—Mycenaean, 788, 844 

— Norman, 2607, 2932 

—Homan use, 1723, 1731 

—Saxon, 2449 

—of Shirdanu, 793 

—Sumerian, 527 

—Zlska’s invention, 3140 

Shield, Heraldic, 2980-83 

-divisions, 2981, 2983 

-tinctures, 2982 

Silih Chou, Chinese writing, 1070 
Shih Hwang Ti, Chinese emperor, 1582, 
1587, 2544 

-Great Wail, 443, 1587-88, 1981 

-Taoist influence on, 2104 

Shikhlali : see Shakalash 
Shiloh, Yahweh sanctuary at, 824 
Shimonoseki, destruction of batteries. 
4412 

—treaty, 45G6 

Shingle Rivera, New Zealand, 100 
Shintoism, in Japan, 4420 
Ship money, levied by Charles I, 30G5 
Shipowners, Roman, privileges and 
guilds, 2132-3, 2136 
Shipping, British, Great War and, 4094 
—in early China, 3514 
—15th cent, advances, 343S 
—Great War losses, 4855 
—restoration, after War, 4905 
—surrender of German, 4911 
Ships, Carthaginian, 1G39 
—Cretan, on seals, 1539 
—Egyptian Empire, 353, 465, 153> 

-pie-dynastie, 36. 39, 463 

—Greek, 1035 , 1259, 1541 , 1515 

-early, 993, 998 

-merchantmen, 1035, 1544 

-Spartan, 999 

-triremes, 1241, 1639 

—Indian, early, 2405 
—Middle Minoan, 767 
—Moslem Spain (Norse), 3278 
—New England builds, 4021 
—Phoenician, 805 , 1535 
—Roman, paddle-wheel, 36 

-overseas trade, 2132, 2134 

— —war, 1721, 1732-33 
—Saxon raideis, 2452 


Ships— eont. 

—Tyrian, 1535 

—Venetian trailing, 3034, 3038 
—Viking, 2518, 2519, 2527 
See also Boats 

Shirdanu, people. 793-96, 1109 
—mercenaries of Raineses II, 675, 793 
794 

Shire, R., Brilish seltlemeiits in, 4G32 
Shirin, w. of Chosioes II, 2311-14 
Shirkuh, wazir in Egypt, 2741 
Shirley, William, and capture of Louis- 
boing, 4025 

Shishak : see Shashank I 
Shizoku, Samurai merged in, 4115 
Shoes, Greek, 1257 
—Irish, early, 2686 
—medieval fashions, 2041 
—Roman, 2012 
——Britons, 2116 

Shogunate, government, Japan, 4391 
4413 

Shoguns, Japan, 2989-00 
—passing of, 3482-83 
Shop-lifting, 18th cent, England, 4215 
Shop Stewards’ Movement, origin, 4681 
Shore, The, party in ancient Greece, 
1119 

Shore, Sir John, gov.-gon. of India, 4447 
Short heads: see Broad heads 
Short Parliament, call and dissolution, 
3600 

-led by Pym, 3674 

Shotoku Tftishi, Buddhist, temple ot, 
2391 

Shotts, The, salt lagoons, 1173 
Shrewsbury, Tudor houses, 3496 
Shrove Tuesday, football on, 4220, 4227 
Shu, Egyptian god, 3b2 
—Egyptian name for sun, 741 , 

Shuiski. Vasili, Moscow general, 3927 
Shun Chill, Manchu ruler, that, 4049 
Shun-Ti, Mongol ruler, 2990 
Shuruppak, the modern Fara, 588 
Shushan: see Susa 
Shu war-data, governor of Keiluh, 80S 
Siamang, Pliocene forerunners, 102 
Siamese, racial dlflorentlution, 308 
Siberia, captured by IColelutlc, 4903 
—Russian colonisation, 3929 

-conquest of, 3924 

-political prisoners, 4943 

Sibir, appropriated by Russia, 3918, 
3921 

Sibyl, w. of Guy of Jerusalem, 2742 
Sibylline books (Orncle), on (ho Jews, 
1901 

-influence on Roman religion, 1752 - 

Sioilian Architecture, Norman, 2600, 
269S-2700 , 2703 
Sicilian Art, fabrics, 2701 

-Monrcalo Cathedral, as shrine ol, 

2091) 

-mosaics, 2696, 2703 

Sicilian Expedition, Greek, 1243-15 
Sicilian Poetry, Soliooi of, 2704, 2842 
Sioilian Vespers, rebellion, 283 L 
Sicily, Carthaginians in. 1058, 1105, 
3250-51, 1031-32 
—Cretan influence, 1539 
—under Dionysius I, 1399 
—under Frederick II, 2819, 2823, 2812 
-Greek, 1104, 1416, 1117 

-colonies in, 1179 

-Expedition, 1213-45 

-s( niggles in, 1575 

—Garibnldi sails for, 4377 
—modern, Austrian troops enter, 3881 
—Mycenaean age in, 787, 809 
—Norman, 2090-2705, 3133 
-aim, 2692 


-conquest, 2616 

-court, 2541, 2704 

-kingdom founded, 2494, 2015-1G, 

2694 

-Maliomcdan culture in, 3413 

-Richard I in, 2743 

—and Peloponnesian War, 1243 
—Phoenicians in, 1179 
—prehistoric, dolmen from, 621 

-Neolithic culture, 014 

-painted ware, 011 

— —pottery of Copper Ago, 013 
—in Pyrrhic War, 1573, 1007 
—lloinan, 1577, 1705 
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Smerdis 


Sicily 


Sicily— co?it. 

-grain trade, 1344 

-slave revolt, 1701, 17G6, 1771 

—Sarurens in, 2424, 2540-41,2002, 3113 
• -Savoy acquires, 3760 

See ah') Syracuse; Two Sicilies 
Slokingen, Franz von, 3311 
Sickles, clay, Mesopotamia, 513 
—Neolithic, 283 

Sicyon, revolt against Macedon, 1671 
—school of, painting, 1047 
Siddhartha Gautama : see Buddha 
Sidmouth, Henry Addington, Viso., 4187 
Sidney, family, home at Penshurst, 3430 
Sidney, Sir Philip, 3235 

— -cause of death, 293G 

-introduced classicism, 4044 

-letter from Ralph Lane, 3809 

Sidon, Assyrian domination, 1177 
—cities founded by, 1177 
-"Crafts in Homeric times, 845, 1182 
—revolt against Sennacherib, 887 
—sarcophagus from, 1430-1134 : plate 
f.p. 1434 

Sidonius, Apollinarls: see Apollinaris 
Sidonlus 

Siduri, in (Hilgai nosh epic, 578, 587 
Sieges, medieval, 2046, 2052 
—on Mycenaean vase, 783 
—Homan, 1728-32 
Siena, medieval, 2760, 2757. 2764 
—coniliclH with Florence, 2759, 3209 
Sienese School of Painting, 3010-41 
Sierra Leone, foundation uf British 
colony, 4028 

-Henry the Navigator at, 3531 

--native making pot, 280 

Sieyds, AbbS Emmanuel, 4157, 4158 

-at head of Directory, 4095 

-now constitution, 4091 

Sigeum, tight for possession, 1513 
Sigibert, king of Austrasia, 2270, 2354 
Sigibert, Merovingian king, 2268-09 
Sigillaria, fossil tree, 107 
Sigismund, Emperor, 3135, 3130-37 

-betrayal of John Huss, 3130-37 

-betrothal to d. of LewiH the Gt., 
3007-08 

-Bohemian throne claimed, 3137 

-claim on England, 398 

— —in council with John of Burgundy. 

3153 

-king of Hungary, 3153 

-Nicopolis, defeat at, 3008, 3153 

Sigismund, king of Poland, 34S0 
—attempt on Sweden, 3580 
Sigurd, in Eddnn, slaying Fafnir, 2517 
Sikandra, Akbars tomb, 3781, 3789 
Sikhs, under Amangxib, 3763 
—damaged Mogul monuments, 3781 
—officers, 1458 
Sikh Wars, 4457-00 
Sikwaya, Cheiokeo syllabary, 1002 
Silanus, defeat, by German tribes, 1771) 
Silbury Hill, barrow, 030 
Siichester. 2148-49, plan, 2150 
—early Christian church, 2187 
Silenus, Identity with Bes, 1029 
Silesia, Frederick the Groat in, 3891 

— linen manufacture In, 3915 
"Prussia acquires, 3805, 3980 
—restored to Ilohenzollerns (1807),419 L 
Silesia, Upper, League of Nations and, 

4928, 4929 

Siiistria, siege of, 4373 
Sllius Italicus, style, 1894 
Silk, Chinese trade with Home, 1989-00 
-E, Itonmn empire monopoly, 2029 
—industry introduced Into Europe, 
1989, 2303, 2310 
-Moslem bpuhi, 3281-82, 3280 
-Sieiliun brocades, 12th cent., 2701 
Silkworm, introduced into Byzantine 
Empire, 2310, 2028 

Silurian Period, 91, plate f.p. 93, 97-99 

— - Britain in, 97 

- —sea-lily age, 08 

Silver, as currency, Babylonia, 582 
—IT.8.A, 4512 

- deposition of, 107 
—mine, Colorado, 4502 
—mines of Ida, 859 

-of Laurium, 1121, 1102-63 

—in Mycenae, iare, 780 
—in Nevada, *1504 


Silver Age, of Roman Literature, 1.SS2, 
1893 

Silvia, mother of Pope Gregorv T, 2325 
Simcott, Dr., on Cromwell, 3725 
Simeon, in Presentation, Reims Cath., 
statue, 2804 

Simeon, Bulgarian emperor, 2478-9 
—defeat of Magyars, 2499 
—Golden Book, 2638 
Simeon Stylites, S., 2328 
Simon, Gen. Antoine, prcbidcnt of 
Haiti, 4339 

Simon, Sir John, chairman of Indian 
Commission, 4043 

Simon, Thomas, Dunbar medal. 3729 

-Great Seal of Commonwealth. 3732 

Simonides, Greek poet, on Ethiopia, 
2169 

—Thermopylae, epitaph, 1191 
Simony, Hildebrand's dealing with,2491 
Simpson, Sir James, anaesthesia dis¬ 
covered. 6049, 5051 
Sims, Admiral, on submarine campaign, 
4850 

Sin, confession of, Egypt, 710 
—pardon bought, by indulgences, 3349, 
3350, 3351 

Sin, Semitic moon god, 583 
Sinai Inscriptions, 1070, 1077, 1079 
Sinai, Peninsula of, conquest of, 559 

-Egyptian mine* in, 689, 814 

Sindh, annexed by Great Britain, 4450 
—Arab conquest, early, 2356, 3165 
Singan (Sian), early Chinese capital, 
442 

—tlie Nestorlan stele, 3509 
Singapore, in 1856, 4027 
—Raffles at, 4625 
Singing, primitive, 294 
Sinigaglin, founding of, 1606 
Sink-drain, Babyioniau, relig. signifi¬ 
cance, 5.3/ 

Sin-muballitt, defeated Rim-Sin, 432 
Sinn Fein, Ireland under, 4899, 4900 
Sinuhe, Egyptian writer, 500,1198 
Siphnog, gold in, 470 
Sippar, duties of king of, 647 
—scat of Shamaah, 583, 039 
Siracb, Ben, writer of Eccleslastieus, 
1951 

Sirlclus, S., pope, fresco-portrait, 2481 
Sirina Devata, Indian goddess, 361 
Sirius, ago of, 63 
—in Egyptian astrology, 302-3 
Sirkap, Parthian city, antiquities, 1501 
Siroes, Persian king, 2348 
Sismondi, and lais^cz fairc, 4CS2 
Sister, marriage with, Egypt, 549 
Sistine Chapel, Michelangelo's frescoes, 
3329 

Sisfcrum, Abyssinian, 1011 
—Egyptian princess using, 744 

-worship, 098, Kill 

—used by Cretan harvesters, 705 
Sitka, Alaska, main street, 4520 
Situla, Egvptlau bronze, 700 
Sitwell, Edith, new poetry, 5019 
Siva, set. up in place of Buddha, 2401 
Sivaji, Mnrntha leader, 3778, 3793 
Sivas, Hittitc importance, 719, 731 
Siwa, oasis, Alex, the Gt. at, 1439-40 
Sixtus, bishop of Romo, 2187 
Siyasat Nama, importance of, 2790-L 
Skandagupta, rule ami power, 2209 
See also Gupta Dynasty 
Skin, of Africans, reasons for colouring, 
209 

—dressing, primitive industry, 290 
—pigment in man and anthropoids, 183 
—prepared for ancient writing, 2165-0 
Skirt, worn by Sumerians, 535, 541 
Skittles, game, medieval, 3454 
Skull, artificial deformation, 297 
—in evolution, 151-78 
—infant and adult, showing sutures, 
227 

—long-headed early types, 211 

-and short-headed, 195 

—modern and primitive, compared, 169 
—shape, as Index of race, 231 
types, distribution, maps, 196, 210, 
230-1 

See also Anthropoids; Broad 
heads; Long heads 
Skunkha, Scythian chief, 1090-1 


Sky, dead transferred to, 362 
—Egyptian view of, 643 
Skye, volcanoes in, 110 
Skylitzes, History of, Byzantine MS., 
2477 , 2510-12. 2514, 2621 
Slander, law in early England, 2455 
Slater, Samuel, and New England in¬ 
dustrialism, 4199 
Slates, in British Isles, 91, 95 
Slavata, and defenestration of Prague, 
3590 

Slave Dynasty, India, founding, 2750, 
3104, 3167, 3169 
-end of, 2833 

Slavery, in Babylonia, 458, 525 , 574 
—Boer view of, 4G17 
—m Brazil, 4321, 4330 
—in British Empire, 4593-94 

-abolition, 4638 

—in China, 2106 

-negro boy, 2552 

—colonial America, 4012 
—Crete, possible trade izi, 787 
—early Christian attitude, 2174-75 
—in E. Romau Empire, 262b 
—Egyptian Empire, 700-7 

-Middle Kingdom, 517 

-Old Kingdom, 498, 199-500 

—Greek, 1123-24 , 1261-61 
-Roman, 1992, 2103 

-Augustus' reforms, 1868 

-badge, 2175 

-bargaining for, 1767 

-—conquered people sold into, 1694 

-early treatment, 1650 

-under Empire, 2004, 2005 

-manumission, 1826 

-under Republic, 17U, 1825, 1826 

-revolts, 1760, 1771, 1775 

—Saxon England, 2451, 2453 

-laws concerning, 2402-63, 2405 

—in U.S.A., 4278 

-abolition, 4490 

-Lincoln’s emancipation pro¬ 
clamation, 4392 

—in West Indies: see BntMi Empire 
aboie. 

Slaves, The, by Michelangelo, 3229, 
3230 

Slave Trade, abolition, 4599 

-in Zanzibar, 4034 

-in Africa, deterioration duo to, 235 

-by Portuguese, 3102 

— —British share in, 4593 

-crusade against, 4400 

-Sierra Leone ami, 4028 

--.laves disembarking, 4594 

Slave Wars, 1701, 1714, 1766, 1771, 
1826 

-Spartacus, 1775-76, 1.826 

Slavonic, origin of name, 2472 
Slavonic Languages, 2472-73 

-alphabet, 10G2 

-Cyrillic script, 2037 

-modern, 2479 

Slavs, 2471-79 
—expansion, map, 2475 
—name origin, 2472, 2629 
Sledge, evolution, 291 
—Magdnlcnian and Eskimo, 290 
Slesvig, post-war settlement, 4877 
Slesvig-Holslein, lneak from Denmark, 
attempt, 4365 

-in I860, map, 4364 

-friction over, 4380 

Slide Rest, introduction, 4353 
Sling, primitive weapon, 283 
Slingers, on Myccncan vase, 78 i 
Slivnitza, battle of, 4555 
Slovenes, Slavonic race, 2472 
—origin, and language, 2479 
SJughi, hound, Egyptian ancestor, plate 
f.p. 552 

—Sudanese use of the, 480 
Slumming, fashionable pursuit, 4400 
Sluys, battle of, 2998, 3000 
Small-holders, Tudor period, 3490 
Smallpox, effect of vaccination, 5048, 
5050 

—Goethe a victim, 3973 
—Inoculation, early methods, 3117 
Smenkhkara, succeeded Akhnaton, 751 
Smerdis, false, claim to Persian throne, 
1088,1141 

Smerdis, a. of Cyrus, 1087, 1141 
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Smeti 


South America 


Sraeti, Egyptian hippopotamus god, 
1023 

Smit, Gen. N., Boer loader, 4023 
Smith, craftsman, early mystery, 1520 
Smith, Adam, 38S, 3903 

-ethics, 4532 

-and free trade, 4475 

■-on home and foreign trade, 4484 

-on joint-stock enterprise, 4(100 

-success of Wealth of Nations, 4127 

-Theory of Moral Economy, 4001 

Smith, G. A., on the Jews, 1051,1953 
Smith, Prof. G. Elliot, on the Brown 
llace, 228 

— --on Egyptian surgery, 702 

-on Qvulutlon, 106 

-on inventions, 219 

Smith, Capt John, founder of Vir¬ 

ginia, 3547 

-on the pirate Fleming, 3S04 

Smith, Sir John, on discarding of armour 
2936 

Smith, Adm. Spencer, sketch of Trafal¬ 
gar, 4100 

Smith, Sydney, ou early 19th cent, 
roads, 4346 

Smith, Sir Thomas, on Royal preroga¬ 
tive, 3659 

Smith, Sir W, S., at Acre, 4185 
Smithfleld, London, Wat Tyler’s death, 
3101 ,3102 

Smiths’ Union, anti-strike society, 4G74 
Smoke Screen, destroyers, 4832 
Smoking, ilr»t practice, 3447 
Smolensk, the citadel. 3920 
Smollett, Tobias, on gin-drinking, 5045 

-influence cm German novel, 3950 

Smolny Institute, revolutionary centre, 
1953 

Smuggling, of gold, Napoleonic war.*, 
4139 

—at Poole, 4212 

Smuts, Gen. Jan C., and League of 
Nation*,, 1019, 1920 

-on post-war problems, 413 

-quells rebellion, 4763 

Snail shells, in gold, Egypt, 360 
Snake : see Serpent 
Sneferu, king, law under, 544 
—progressive policy, 425 
—pyramid of, J05 
—Ka-hotcp possibly his son, 477 
—record on Palermo Stone, 24 
•—tomb at Minium, 424, 505 
—warned by prophet, 506 
Snobbery, Thackeray and, 4543 
Snorri, s of Thorilnn, in America, 2527 
Snow, and ice, world’s areas, map, 338 
See also lee Age 
Snowdon* a volcano, 05, 9G 
Soacmia, Roman woman senator, 376 
Soaemias, mother of Elagabalus, 2111 
Sobiexki, John, 3751, 3752, 3753-54 
Social Contract, Hobbes on, 3704 

-Rousseau, 4066, 4129 

Social Democratic Federation, 4987 
Social Democratic Workmen’s Party, 
49S5 

Sooial Democrats, and Kerensky’s 
government, 4048 
-in Germany, 49S6 

— —In pre-Revolution Russia, 4940 
Socialism, 4077-94 

—in France, 4440, 4979-81 
—and the French Revolution, 4155 
—Greek Idea of State, 1568 
—Marxian, 4986, 6074 
—Roman State, 2136 
—three meanings, 4977 
—and trade unionism, 4671, 4983 
Socialist League, founded, 4987 
Sooial Revolutionists, assassinations 
by, 4958 

-in Russia, 4940 

--trial of leaders, 4973 

Social Science, Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of, 4409 

Social Service, British, cost, 5081 

-Luther’s conception, 3355 

Social System, French Revolution, 
4153 

-medieval cruelty In, 2778 

-changes, 3102 

-Roman and English, 2163 

Social War (90-88), 1772 


Society, basis of, 2162 
—economic basis of, 388 
—environment and, 331, 437-9 
—influence of migration upon, 438 
—organization speeded up, 217, 223, 
314 

—a pie-human heritage, 187 
—primitive, in Africa, 230 

-food production and institutions, 

232-6, 238-241), 437-441 
-unit of, 389 

See also Civilization.; Man ; Primi¬ 
tive Man 

Soon, In ancient Rome, 1807-8 
Sociology, case against free trade, 44S5 
—as a science, 4532, 5059 
Socman, in Anglo-Norman law, 2730 
Socotra, British protectorate, 4G2S 
—Porfcugue&e capture, 3534 
Socrates, 1454, 1155, 1456 
—Alci biades’ life saved by, 1242 
—on athletics, 1320 
—daimonion of, 1456 
—at feast, 1283 

—and intellectual revolution, 1454, 
1479 

—laws of conduct, 1450, 1479 
—member of stonemason's guild, 1261 
—in Plato’s Dialogues. 1358, 1456,1458 
—position in medieval schools, 3011 
—sciences, attitude towards, 1479 
—on the soul, 1563 

Soda, French industry, beginnings, 1136 
—for gas masks, 4792 
Sodoma, S. Sebastian by, 3104 
Sofala, 17th cent, plan, 3402 
Sofy, Persian, Shah Abbas, 3481 
Sogdiana, Alexander’s farthest eon- 
quert, 1585 

—medieval impoitunce, 2912 
Sohier, of Courtmi, execution, 30S2 
Soil, source of Man’s maintenance, 333 
Solar System, birth of, 08-00, 72 

See also Astronomy ; Cosmology 
Soldiers, of American colonics, 4030 
—Chivalry's idea, 2971 
—Egyptian Empire, 081 

-Middle Kingdom, 501 

-pro dynastic, 483, 485 

—English, Civil War 
—French, pre-Revolution, 4122 
—Greek, Homeric, 840 

-hoplites, 1009 , 1242-43 

—medieval infantry, 2944, 2948, 2954 
—Mogul infantry, 3779 
—Napoleonic, 4292 
—officer of Civil War, 3728 
—Prussian, 18th cent., 3S8S, 39S1 
—Roman, 1718-23, 1720-27 , 1S06 
—Sumerian Infantry, 527 
See also Army; Warfare 
Solerets, armour, 2929, 2941-42 
Solierino, battle of, 4377 
Sollas, Prof,, on primitive implements, 
242 

-on totems, 210 

Solomon, king, 677 

—Abyssinian rulers descent from, 
3104-5 

—harsh rdgimo, 819 
—Hebrew decadenco under, 876 
—molten sea for, 819 
—and Phoenicians, 805 
—Queen of Sheba and, 3404-5 
—temple, 530, 818-19, 1949 
—territory, 816 

Solomon, Cup o! : see Chosroes, Cup of 
Solomon Islands, fishing devices of 
natives, 282 

Solon, statesman, Athenian democracy 
founded, 1119 
—and class warfare, 389 
—coin, 1114 
—legal reform, 1042 
—reforms, 1044, 1118 
—verse, 1340 

Solovetzky Island, concentration camps, 
4965 

Solutrean Period, in cave-dwellings, 
144, 247 

-Egypt's link with, 459 

-flints, 27, 37 

-laurel-leaf implements. 206, 247, 

248 

-needles and bodkins, 247 


Solutrean Period— cont, 

-Neolithic comparison, 275 

-regional chronology diagrams, 

220 , plate f.p. 220 

-tattooing in, 297 

Solway Firth, Hadrian's Wall from Tyno 
to, 1722 

Solyman I: see Suleiman I. 

Somaliland, British protectorate, 4628 
—the Egyptian Punt, 353, 422, 080, 082 
Somerset, Celtic place-names, 2451 
—Roman lead mines, 2153 
Somerset, E. of, with Countess of Essex, 
3710 

Somerset House, London, 4238 
Somme, Battle of the (1916), 4.760, 
4707-GS, 4808 

-a battle of attrition, 4808 

-(1918), 4777, 4778 

Somme-Bionne, La Teno tomb, 1512, 
1519 

Somme Valley, early man in, 140 
Sommifires, Roman bridge at, 2038 
Sompting, Saxon church, 2468 
Song hay Empire, 3394-5, 3407 
-end of, 3707 

Songbays, migration from Nile, 8400 
Song of Songs, literary value, 811 
Son of Heaven, a Chou emperor, 442 
Soocbow, Marco Polo on, 3506 
Sophia, in Gnosticism, 2002 
Sophia, w. of Ivan the Great, 3920 
Sophia of Anhalt Zerbst, marries I’etor 
III, 3038 

Sophia of Hanover, and British succes¬ 
sion, 3761 

Sophie Charlotte, w. of Fred click I 
of Prussia, 3751 

Sophist, meaning of word, 1475 
Sophocles. 1351, 1352, 1353 
—Aeschylus compared, 1352 
—on man, 1193 

—and unities of time and place, 4039 
Sophoi, or Sophistni, meaning, 1451 
SophroniscuB, father of Socrates, 1454 
Sophroniua, patriarch, opposition to 
Monothelites, 2342 
Sorbs, tribe, 2472-3 
Sorcerer, persecutions and executions, 
3453 

—prehistoric, Grottc do Lourdes, 198 
—Lea Trois Frtres, 205, 206, 200, 300, 
3202 

Sostratus, Tartessus discovered, 1541 
Sostratns, of Cnidus, Pharos of Alex¬ 
andria built, 1534 
Sotheris, virgin martyr, 2321 
Sothic Cycle, In Egyptian calendar, 422 
Soul, Aristotle on, 1464, 1485 
—Eastern conception, 2084 
—Egyptian views, 355, 363 

-journey of, 049 

—Empedocles on, 1453 
—Greek conception, 1503 
—material substance, 1452-3 
—Mithraism and, 2090 
—origin of word, 323 
—Orphic and Pythagorean conception. 
1453 

—Platonic theory, 1400 
—Plotinus’ conception, 2090 
Soul-boxes, pebbles as, 265 
Soule Sleeper, sectarian, 3718 
Soul House, of Old Kingdom, 551 
Soult, Marshall N„ Wellington defeats, 
4103 

Sound, imitation in language, 322 
South Africa, colonial history, 4614 

-colour-bar in, 320, 5082 

-dominion status, 414 

-effect of trade winds, 330 

-rfirst European settlers, 3403 

-self-government granted, 4022 

South Afrioan War (1899), 4570-71, 
4021 

-Dominion troops in. 4624 

-lessons of, 4799 

-and protectionist revival, 4477 

South America, 4318-40 
— —aborigines, 2505 

-archaeology of, 2591-98 ; see also 

Bolivia; Inca; Peru 

-early culture, 2591, 2590, 2601 

-fishing population, 2598 

-effect of trade winds, 336 
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South America 


Standing Stone 


South America— emit. 

-indigenous fauna, 131 

— —Latin republics in 19th cent., 

4318, 4319-40 

-monasteries in, 2280 

-mountains formed, 109 

-nationalism born, 316 

-origin of hybrid peoples, 310 

-physical features, 2591. 4320 

-pre-Inca art, 2593 

-revolutionary governments re¬ 
cognized, 4262, 4324 

-Spanish conquests, 310, 410, 3300 

See also separate countries and 
Cuzco ; Inca 

Southampton, ancient wool house, 2900 
—Water, formation, 28 
Southampton, H.M.S., at Jutland, 485G 
South Australia, conglomerates of. 84 
—* —founded (1354), 460.9 
Southey. Robert, on post-Revolution 
Europe, 4433 

-on Spanish national spirit, 412 

South Sea Bubble 4220 

South Seas, British possessions in, 1630 

Southwark, in Shakespeare’s time, 8558 

Sovereignty, Bodin’s doctrine, 3700 

—Jesuit views, 3087 

—Rinnan theories, 1700 

See also Autocracy, Imperialism; 
King 

Soviets All-Russian Congress of, 4952 
See also Russia, Bolshevik 
Sowing, medieval, 3078 
Spa, conference at (1920), 4888 
Spade, from digging-stick, 2S1, 28f> 

—in modern warfare, 4812 
Spain, Medieval, Cortes, 3077 

-emergence us a power, 409, 413, 

map 2818, 2827 

• -Hanseatic League and, 3057 

-music in, 29(17 

-Vandals invade, 2214 

-Visigoths conquer, 2214, 2200, 

2207-08 

-overthrown, 2354-55, 2409 

Spain, Modern, American empire of, 
410, 3295, map 3526, 3537, 4005, 
4320 

-conquest of, 3300, 3539-40 

-divided with Portugal, 3532, 

3533, 3538 

-loss of, 4276 

-Bourbons in. 3877 

-constitution of (1812). 4260 

-Cortes, 3013, 3077 

-decline of power, 391 

— —dictatorship In, 4890 
-18th cent. 4076 

• -and England (16tli cent.), 391 

-(18th cent.), 3002 

-failure as colonists, 319-20 

-under Joseph Bonaparte, 4080, 

4102 

-Leopold offered crown, 4382 

-monasteries dissolved, 2286 

-Peninsular War, 4103-07 

-under Philip II, 3459-80 

-romanticism In, 4312 

-aea power of, 3528, 3541-2, 3804, 

3808 

-loss of 3476, 3542-45 

-social conditions m (lflfch cent.), 

4292-03 

-socialism in, 4988 

— —unification, 3144, 3012 

See also Philip II 
Spain, Moorish, 2542, 3264-92 

-Almoravlds in, 2647 

-Christian kingdoms. 2647, 2659 

-commerce, 2898 

* -conquered Visigoths, 2355-56 

-Crusaders in, 2659 

-culture in, 2542, 3380, 3413 

■-emirates in, 2047 

* -fairs in, 2901 

-overthrow of, 2827, 3528 

See also Moorish Architecture; 
Moors 

Spain, Prehistoric, 014-5 

-bell-beaker culture, 033 

-cave art, 258-9 , plates 261-3 , 205 

-Caps! an, plates 201-2, 205-6 

-Ghalcoiithic era, 634 

— —Egyptian, clay head, 35 


Spain, Roman. Augustus in, 1844, 1809 

-Carthaginians in, 1633. 1661, 

1662, 1004 

-surrendered, 1591 

-conquest, 1591, 1093, 1609-1700 

-figure representing, 1992 

-fortress camp, 1730 

-government, 1696, 1708, 1710 

-Justinian and, 2207 

-mines in, 1994, 1997 

See also Carthage; Hannibal; 
Scipio 

Spalato, Dioclefcinn’s palace, 2032 
Spallanzani, Abb6, bacteriology, 3830 
Spanish-American War, 4338, 4570 

-salvage of the Maine, 4575 

Spanish Armada : see Armada 
Spanish Disorder, medieval name of 
syphilis, 3115 

Spanish Fury, at Antwerp, 3472, 3473 
Spanish language, Arabic words, 3280, 
3284 

-origin, 2241 

-Roman influence, 1998 

Spanish literature, Mahomedan Influ¬ 
ence. 3290 

Spanish Succession, War of the, 3756 

-genealogical table, 3755 

Sparta, 1035, 1387, 1400 
—Achaean chiefs at, 789 

-League and, 1584, 1675, 1678 

—army, 1037 ,1390 
—art Of, 999-1000, 1037-38 
—and Athens, 1120. 1220-30, 1240, 
1302 

—Attica devastated, 1240, 1243 
—Cretan art survival, B30 
—empire, 1887-1400, 1233 
—excavations, 909 
—girls, 1299 
—kingship in, 883 
—life in, 1039,1390 
—and Macedon, 1405, 1434 
—military power, 1092,1391 
—monarchic powers, 1672 
—palaco of Mcnelaus, 835, 839 
—and Persia, 1245-46, 1248 
—Persian wars, 1100-03, 1247 
—site of. 1036 
—state individuality, 1255 
—and Thebes, 402, 1248, 1899 

See also Dorians ; Laconia; Pelo¬ 
ponnesian League: Pelopon¬ 
nesian War 

Spartaous, leader of slave rising. 1775, 
1820 

Spartans, character, 1030-37, 1308 

—'training of, 1300 

Speaker, The, cluiir, 3679 

Spear, of Egyptian infantry, 561, 680 

—Ashing, predynastic Egypt, 485 

-Solomon Islands, 282 

—head from Ur, 517 
— in Heroic Arc, 846 
—of Minoan huntsman, 786 
—and religious symbols, 299 
—of Shinlanu, 793 
Spear Bearer, or Dorypliorua, 1300 
Spearmen, Sumerian, 430, 527 
Spear-thrower, advantages and dis¬ 
tribution, 278, 270 
—modern (Australian), 249, 279 
—reindeer, Magdalenian, 248 
Specific Gravity, Archimedes' applica¬ 
tion of, 2009 

Speokman, Charles, shop-lifter, 4215 
Speculation, in tho German mark, 4914 
ie, Count von, at Coronet 4837, 
4838 

Speech, and nationality, 306 
Speech, freedom of, in France, 4121 

-In S. America. 4320 

Speed, 5003, 5064 

Speier, Diet at, decrees, 3311 

Spells, to protect dead, 540 

Spolt Wheat, in ancient Egypt, 402, 488 

Spence, Thomas, and communism, 4979 

Spencer, Herbert, 4522, 4527, 4032 

-and evolution theory, 4530 

-on progress, 0088 

-on sex question, 3983 

--and sociology, 4583, 5059 

Spener, P. J., portrait, 3940 
Spenglcr, Oswald, on civilization, 5000, 
6070 


Spenser, Edmund, 3710 

-a romnntie, 4033 

--Sliopheardes Calendar, 348? 

Spenser, Henry, Bishop, Iflcmlsb ex¬ 
pedition, 3086 

— —and Peasants’ Revolt, 3102 
Sphacteria, Spartan landing and sur¬ 
render, 1242 

Sphinx, the Great, 25, 425, 508, 509 
—Greek transformation, 1306 
—Hittite at Sakjc Geuzi, 724 
—on Minoan ring, 790 
—with pyramid of Klmfu, 509 
Spice Archipelago, acquired by Dutch, 
3540 

Spindle-whorla, from Crete, 594 
—from Troy, 860 
Spine, of men and npoq, 15.9 
Spinet, mechanism, 2960 
Spinning, in Crete, 594 
—Egyptian girl, plate f.p. 553 

-Middle Kingdom, 552, 555, 560 

—18th cent, inventions, 4317 
—women of Heroic Age, 844 

-Middle Ages, 2925 

Spinola, Ambrose, Spanish commander, 
3037. 3638 

-in flu* Netherlands, 3580 

Splra, Johann and Wendcliu da, early 
printing inventions, 3189 
Spiral, in Minoan dcHign, 599, GOl 
—in Mycenean dceointlon, 787 
—in neolithic temple, 616 
Spirit, Plotinus' conception of, 2096 
—vital natural of Greeks, 2005, 2078-0 
See also Soul 

Spiritual Courts, satiro on, 3669 
Spiritual Exercises, of Loyola, 3088 
Spiritualism, cult of, 4808 
Spitfire, H.M.8., at Jutland, 4852 
Spoletium, military road, 1581 

-defeat of i’rondt, 2832 

-—cml of feudal nobility, 8428 

Spoleto, Independent duchy, 2781 
Sponge, Cambrian Period, U 
Sport, In Egypt, MS, US 
In 18th cent. England, 4225 
—medieval, women's outdoor, 5427 
—Mycenaean, 784 

See also separate sports and Games; 
Gymnastics : etc. 

Spotswood, Alexander, governor at 
Virginia, 400!) 

S.P.Q.R., meaning of, 170(1 
Spragge, Sir E., at. Algiers, 1)800 
Spurs, battle of the (Courtml), 30H) 
Squire, medieval, duties, 21)74 
Srirangam, temple to Vishnu, 4202 
Ssfi K’ung T’u, poetry of, till" 

Ssu-tna Oh’ien, Chinese hlstorlnn, 2048 
Ssu-mti Kuans, Chinese writer, ' Minor 
of History,’ 2502 
Stadium, Roman, 2060 
Stadtlohn, hattlo of, 3I13D 
Start, Mmo. de,, opinion of Hloyiss, 4157 

-religious views, 4200 

Stag, palaeolithic drawing ot, USA 
Stage, In 18th cent. England, 4212 
Stag-limiting, Ohosroes If. 2300 
Staggla Castle, nenr Siena, ,320,1 
Staid, Q E„ and combustion problem, 

asst 

Stained Glass, Gothic, 2872, 1ST!), Sm 

-Itonafssance work, 1 ) 21)8 

Staircase, at Cnossus, 000 
—spiral, SOS 

Stalin, J. V„ Bolslicvllt leader <1073, 
4975 

Stambolisky, A., Bulgarian stutemiinii, 

son 

Stamboul, site, 22SS 
Stambulov, s. N„ Bulgarian statesmen, 
MS, 4505 

Stamford Bridge, battle of, 25115 
Stamp Aot, 81107, 402S 
Stamps, block print, used by Ptolemy, 
3(1 

Standard, Egyptian, 401, 403, 403 

— —tribal, m, iOJ 
Standard, Battle of the, S0B9 
Standardisation, in U.8.A., 472(1 
Standard Oil Company, Now York 

offices, ills 

-Supreme Court and, 4510 

Standing stone : set Menhir 



Stanhope, 3rd Earl 


Sulla 


Stanhope, 3rd earl, and printing press, 
3200 

Stanislau, Russians take, 4705 
Stanislaus I, kina of Poland, driven to 
PiuwliL, am, 3885 
Staple, English seals, 2911 
—at Calais, 2909 , 2910 
—in wool trade, 2899, 2908-09, 3484 
Star, divination in Egypt, 303 
—evolution, life and decay, 01-69 , 
70-72 


—Greek record of positions, 2064 
—Hippai rims’ catalogue, 2080 
- I.uidei of stellar decay, 02 
-life-histories, 04 
—and the universe, 01-73, 5005 

See also Aslionomy; Cosmogony 
Star Chamber, Court of, 3601, 3605-GG, 


3067 


-in Agas’ map, 3560 

Starfish, Cambrian Period, 04 
Starhemberg, R. von, at Vienna, 3753 
Starvation: see Famine 
Stasinus, 1340 
State, 3343 

—Aristotle’s idea, 1121 
—Burke’s conception, 3353 
—and the church, 2489, 3023, 3G97 
—the city state, 1GG7 
—Greek ideas, 1121-24,1506 
—the ideal, 1593 
—Luther’s conception, 3352 
--military foundation, 389 
—the monarchic, 1067 
—Ilon.usMinee influence, 3343 
—Roman idea, 170G 
—the sovereign, 3343, 3440 
States-General, France, 3609, 3G76-77, 
3850 

-called ill 1614, 3585, 358G 

-1789, 3914, 3916, 4079 

— —Lafayette in 41G0 

-Robespierre in. 4170 

States-General, Netherlands, 3078 
States of the Church, nucleus, 2487 
States Provincial, 3077 

Stafcira, w, of Alex, the Great, 1409 
Statius, poet, 1893-94 
—on women gladiators, 2024 
Statue, supernatural idea in, 352 
See also Sculpture 
Stave (in music), 2959-GO 
Steam engine, 4708 

-British production, 4288 

-driver, plate f.p. 4358 

— i—Watt's inventions, 4352 
Steam hammer, Nasmyth’s, 4360 
Stecknitz Canal, 14th cent., 3051 
Steel Industry, 5006, 5075 
Stegosauria, dinosaurs, 122, 129 
Stein, Baron von, 4104 
-reforms, 4293 

Stein, Sir Aurel, Chinese MSS. dis¬ 
covered, 2545, 2550-57 

-explorations, 1501, 1502-04 

Stephen, king of England, 2057 
Stephen I (8.) of Hungary, 2510, 3151 
Stephen II, pope, 2410, 2487, 27GS 
Stephen IV, pope, 2770 
Stephen Bathori, king of Poland, 3480 
Stephen Busan, king of Serbia, 2991 
Stephen Nemanya, 2G38 
Stephen oE Perche, at Sicilian court, 
2099 

Stephens, James, Cliartist, 4430 
Stephens, James, fairy talcs, 5019 
Stephens, Uriah S., and Enights of 
Labour, 451G 
Stephenson, George, 4356 
Steppes, 338, 343 
Sterne, Laurence, 4231 
Steuart, Sir James, political economy, 
4001 

Stevens, Thaddeus, opposes Audrew 
Johnson, 4490 

Stewart, royal house : see Stuart 
Stewart, Dngald, 40G9 
Stick, Notched, for numbers, 24, 10G3 
Stigand, archbp. 2707, 2709 
—on Bayeux Tapestry, 2508 
Stilicho, Flavins, 2200-02 

— —statue, 2201 

Stilling, Johann H. Jung, 3965 
Stiliingfleefc, Benjamin, and. the blue¬ 
stockings. 4210 


Stillingfleet, Edward, attack on Locko, 
4050 

Stilo, Aelius, influence on Latin, 1881 
Stirrup, 2008 

Stockach, Austrian victory, 4091 
Stockholm, blood-bath, 3312 
Stockings, knitted, 30 
Stookfcon and Darlington RIy., first 
engine, 4356 

Stoddard, Lowthrop, 5072, 5078 
Stoeasel, General, at Port Arthur, 4508 
Stogursey : see Stoke Courcy 
Stoicism, 140 4-05, 1904-03 
—astrology and, 2082 
—Christianity's opposition, 2082 
—conception of duty, 1703 
—Marcus Aurelius and, 2082 
—philosophy of, 1464 
—and Puritanism, 3504 
—Roman, 1703, 1903-04 
—Seneca’s exposition, 1890 
Stoke, battle of landakncchte at, 2952 
Stoke Courcy, field division, 2004 
Stoke d’Abernon, brasses, 2928, 2929 
Stoke Poges, and Gray’s Elegy, 43 08 
Stokesay, castle, 3429 
Stole, C. Licinius, 1052 
Stolypin, P. A., 4943 
Stone, earliest use, 218 
—in Egypt, 491, 504 
—in Mesopotamia, f>10 
—quarries at Memphis, 500 
Stone Age, Old and New: see Neo¬ 
lithic Period; Palueolithic Age 
Stonehenge, 025-28, 026-27 , 629 
Stone Implements : see Flint- 
Stonemasons, 352 
—in Athens, 1201 
—Gothic, 2884 

Storm and Stress, German movement, 
3050 

Stoughton Hall, Cambridge, Mass., 4010 
Stourbridge, cloth trade, 2901 
Stow, John, on Puritans, 3707 
Strabo, Greek geographer, 1509-11, 
2074-75 

—on Thraco-Phrygian immigration, 
801, 866 

Strabo, Pompeius, 1772-73 
Strachey, Lytton, writings, 5021 
Straohey, W , settler in Virginia, 3547 
Strafford, Eail of, 3072, 3721 
-trial, 3073 

Stralsund, evacuated by Charles XII, 
33 SG 

—In Thirty Years' War, 3641 
—Wallenstein’s failure at, 8593 
Strand, The, London, in 18th century, 
Eagle Inn, 4240 
Strassburg, 4385-80 
Strassburg, Oath of (843), 2422 
Strassburger Zeitung, 3020, 3024 
Stratford, origin of name, 1883 
Stratocles, banking arrangements, 1553 
Strauss, Richard, 4317 
Stravinsky, return to classicism, 4317 
Street-planning : see Town-planning 
Streltsi, suppressed by Peter the Great, 
3761 

Stresemann, Gustav, at Geneva, 4925 

-signs Peace Pact, 4904 

Strife, Empedocles, theory, 1453 
Strigil, 1315, 1317 
Strike, in Australia, 4989 
—dockers (1889), 4679, 4680 
—in Middle Ages, 2923 
—picketing in, 4077-78 
—railroad in U.S.A. (1877), 4510 
—reaction against, 4074 
—on Taff Vale RIy. (1900), 4080 
Strike, General, 4071 

-in Germany, 4011 

-in Great Britain, 5075, 5081 

-ill Petrograd (1917), 4947 

Strings, knotted : see Quippu 
Stroganov (family), chartms granted to, 
3918, 3924 

Stroglav, Russian church law', 3925 
Strolling Players, 2964 
Strutt, Jedediah, 4348 
Stuart (royal house), 391, 2615, 2658 
See also Charles I; James I 
Stuart, Gabriel, George Washington, 
4111 

Stuart, Gilbert, American artist, 4019 
5194 


Stubbes, Philip, on effeminacy, 3500 

-on Elizabethan drama, 3558 

-on the London poor, 3577 

Stubbs, George, agricultural labourers, 
4219 

-harvest scene, plate f.p. 4218 

Stubbs, John, patriotism, 3555 
Stubbs, William, bishop, 4550 
Stuoley, rebellion against Elizabeth, 
3555 

Students, German, 4291 
Studius, or Ludius, imintcr, 1934 
Sturdee, Sir F. C. D„ at Falkland laics, 
4838 

Sturgeon, 114 
Sturm und Drang, 3939 
Style, in archaeology, 32, 33 
Stylus, for cuneiform writing, 518 
Suarez, Francisco, on Divine Right, 
3702 

Subbiluhuma, Hittite king, 593. 729, 
1013 

—empiro established, plate f.p. 402 
—Hittite power under, 799 
—wars of, 733, 800 
Subiaco, printing at, 3189 
—lakes at Nero’s villa, 2041 
Submarine, early perils, 4833 
—German, Deutschland type, 4859 

-in Mediterranean, 4858 

—in Great War, 4853, 4854, 4790 
—life in, 4857 
—in Scapa Flow, 4842 
—shelling merchantman, 4854 
—total force, 4855 
—IJ.19, 4833, 4834 
—Washington Conference and, 4889 
Substitute, in France, 4121 
—war time inventions, 4780 
Succession, Hindu law, 44G1 
—Pietist law, 1624 
Suoker-flsh, for hunting turtle, 284 
Suckling, Sir John, 3712, 3713 
Sudan, 3394-90, 3400-09 
—Berbers in, 3393 
—gold in, 359 
—reconquest of, 4571, 4024 
Sudanese, cranial type, 227, 229 
Sudbury, borough for sale, 4430 
Sudbury, Archbishop, in Peasants’ Re¬ 
volt, 3101 

Sudebnik, Russian legal codo, 3925 
Sudras, caste lu India, 237, 453, 1203 
—mythological origin, 2394 
—potter member, 2394 
—subdivisions, 2394 
Suess, Eduard, on marine transgres¬ 
sions, 98 

Suetonius, historian, 1897 
Suetonius, PaulinuB, in Wales, 1857 
Suevi, tribe, 2201, 2203 
—hairdressing, 2217 
Suez Canal, Australians guarding, 4753 
— —ancient Egyptian waterway, 1989 

-British interest in, 4028, 463G 

-construction, 4557 

Suffete, in Carthage, 1(528, 1634 
Suffolk, coast erosion, 2S 
Suffolk, Duchess of, efligy of, 2979 
Suffrage, in colonial America, 4008 
Sugar, in West Indies, 3550 
Sugar Act, effect on American colonies, 
4027 

Sugar Beet, French industry, 4139 

-in Prussia, 5071 

Suibhne, Abbot, 2084 
Suicide, in 18th century England, 4228 
—Epictetus condemns 1907 
Sukhu, land of the Aiamaeans, 880 
Sulayman, son of CJiagri Beg, 2781, 
27S0 

Sulayman, son ot ICutulmish, ancestry, 
2794 

—Njcaca captured, 2015 
—ltoum kingdom founded, 2645, 2650, 
2787, 2794 

Suleiman I (Lbe Magnificent), sultan, 
409 , 410, 3313 

Suleiman, klialif, son of Walid, 2356-57 
Suleiman, Turkish leader, 2833 
Sulla, L. Cornelius, 1772-74,1833 

-dictatorship, 1773 

--as military leader, 1770 

-portrait, 1770 

-worship offered to, 1877 



Sully, due de 


Syria 


Sully, due de, 3582, 3583, 3583 

-Grand Design, 3701 

Sulpiciua, tribune, 1772 
Sultan, fourfold authority, 410 
Sultan Muhammad, court painter to 
Shah Tahmasp, 3767 
Sultan Suiah, 3775 
Sumach, in Babylonia, 582 
Sumarokov, Russian dramatist, 3936 
Sumatra, Rallies in, 4627 
Sumer, region of Babylonia, 430, 459 
—maps, 423, 542 

Sumor and Akkad, kingdoms, 521, 676 
Sumeria, 510-42, plate f.p. 528 
—agriculture in, 456, 513 
--architecture, 510, 519, plate f.p. 528, 
531 

—art in, 516-17, 522-23, 627 , plate 
f.p. 629, 636-42 
—astronomy in, 976 
—civilization of, 612-42, 1127 
—deities, 35S, 536-10 
—dress in, 514, 540-41 
—duodecimal system used, 329 
—language, 322, 972, 1068 
—Mesopotamia colonised, 511-13 
--orientalism in, 1199, 1201 
—spearmen, 430, 527 
—women III, 372, 540-42 

See also Agade ; Babylon: Indo- 
Sumerian; Kish: lagash ; Tell 
d-Obeid; Ur 

Sumerian Law, tablets, importance in. 
531 

‘ Sumer is icumen in, 5 2965, 2966 
Sumero - Babylonian Writing : see 
Cuneiform 

Summer, W. G., sociologist, 5059 
Sumner, Charles, and Civil Service 
reform, 4510 

-opposes Andrew Johnson, 4490 

Sumptuary laws, in Rome, 1050 

-I4bh cent., 3430 

Sumu-abum, Babylonian dynasty, 432 
Bumu-ilu, King ot Larsa, 432 
Sun, 1555, 20G3, 2004 
—age of, 50, 03 

- eclipse of, 1140, 1408 
—Egyptian ideas, 643 

- -Hipparchus* theory of motion, 2081 
—king as, 647 

- and megalfthio buildings, 621, 624 
—with planets, 75, 1555 

—sourco of energy, 61 

See also Star; Sun Worship 
Sunday Observance, Anglo-Saxon. 2402, 
2407 

Sunday School, 4402 
Sundial, 298 
—in Greece, 1400 

Sun diBk, in stele from Akhetaton, 709 
Sun god, in chariot, from Troy, 871 
—in Greek religion, 1371 
■—in Maya civilization, 2679 
Sung Dynasty (Lin, A.D. 420-479), 2209. 
2274 

Sung Dynasty (N, and S„ 900-1127), art 
under, 2543, 2660-64 

- — Confucian revival under, 2500 
-literature under, 2561 

Suni Ali, ruler of Songhay, 3407 
Sunlight, and tuberculosis, 5056, 5057 
Sudui, Beet, 2351 
Sun-worship, Babylonian, 640 
—Aztec, 3360 
—Bronze Age, 918, 920 
—Egyptian, 638, 739 
—Greek, 871, 1371 
—Inca, 3384, 3387 
—Maya, 2579, 2586 
—by Minoans, 767 
—at Stonehenge, 626, 628 
Sun Wu, Chinese writer, 2101 
Sun Ydfc-sen, 4665, 4902 
Superintendent of the Granaries, 
Egyptian title, 498 
Superior, Lake, 2571 
Supernatural, idea of, 349-64 
Superstition, Babylonian, 349 

- concerning dint arrows, 352 
-in Middle Ages, 3458 

—peasants, 350 
—in Rome, 1901-02 
—at Umo of Thirty Years’ War, 3621 
See also Magic ; Witchcraft 


Supper, in 18th century England, 4243 
Suppliant Woman, The, by Aeschylus, 
1340 

Supplies, voted by Parliament, 3603 
Supremacy, Act oi (1534), 398, 3667, 
3681 

Supreme Being, feast of, 4134, 4135 

-Robespierre and festival of, 4177 

Supreme Court, in U.S.A., 4518 
Surajah Dowlah, at Plassey, 390 i 
Surat, Akbar entering, 3764 
—depot of 33. India Co., 3603 
Surcoat, 2929, 2980 
—Black Prince’s, 2932, 2933 
—on knight’s effigy, 2932, 2933 
Surgery, Egyptian, 702 
—Greek, 848, 1370 

-appliances used, 1477-78 

-in Heroic Age, 848 

—among primitive peoples, 298 
—in the Renaissance, 3338-39 
See also Anatomy 
Surgery, Plastic, 4791 
Surridge, F., on the Mashonas, 3403 
Surveying, Hero of Alexandria’s work, 
2070 

—Roman, 2241, 2245 

Siirya, compared with Shuwar, 808 

Susa, 521, 114G 

—Alexander captures, 1407 

—antiquity of, 456 

—Darius’ palace, 1145-46, 1146-48 

-enamelled friezes from, plate 

f.p. 1140, 1145 

— Hammurabi's code at, 575 
—historical strata, 27, 219, 456 
—obelisk of Manishtusa, 1067 
—Palestine under, 800 
—pottery from, 457 , 458 
—Trajan at, 1968 
Sussex, iron industry in, 4312 
—in primeval times, man, 315 
Suta, entered by Subbiluliumn, 732 
Sutra, Diamond, Chinese printing, 255C, 
2557 

Suttee, abolished by Akbar, 3770 
memorial stone, 4455 * 

—suppression, 4455 
Sutton (Surrey), in 18th century, 4261 
Sutu, Aramaean bandits, 800 
Sn Tung-p’o, Chinese poet, 2502 
Suture, of skulls, 227 
Suvarov, Alexi, victory on the Trebbia, 
4094 

Suvla Bay, landing at, 4756 
Svcrdlov, Bolshevik leader, destroys 
Constituent Assembly, 4955 
Sviatoslav, Russian hero, 2510, 2512 
Swabians, as landsknechte, 2952 
Swallow Song of Rhodes, Greek poem, 
1341 

Swan, buccaneer, 3810 
Swan, Sir Joseph, electric lamps, 1707 
Swan Theatre, plan, 3559 
Swaatikas, on Dipylon Vase, 998 
Swazi, woman, cranial type, 229 
Swaziland, government of, 4623 
Sweden, Bronze Ago carvings, C35, 917 
under Charles XI, 3750 
French alliance (17th cent.), 8742 
—Hanseatic League in, 3055 
—Holy Roman Empire joined, 3633 

- independence gained, 3134, 3312 
—Norway colonised from, 2524 
-separated from, 4564 

— religion, 3313 

—settlement in Delaware, 4006 
—socialism in, 4088, 4092 
Swedenborg, Emmanuel, 4076 
Sweet Potato, and American contact 
with Polynesia, 2001 
Sweyn, King, Danish king, 2507, 2526 
Sweynheym, C„ printer at Sublaco, 
3188, 3189 

Swilly. Lough, Grand Fleet in, 4841 
Swinburne, A. 0., 4549 
Swinton, Sir Ernest, inventor of tank, 
4816 

Swiss Confederation, 3009, 3088-90, 
3033 

Switzer, rural gardening, 4301 
Switzerland, agrarianism in, 5072 
—army, medieval, 2948-49, 2951 

-halberd and pike, 2949 

—Battle of Sompach, 3090, 3091 


Switzerland— cont. 

—frontier at Hohentwil, 307 
—independence of, 3086-90, 3598, 3633 
—lake-villages : see Lake dwellings 
—nationhood achieved, 3610 
—religion in, 3312 
—Roman conquest, 1871 
—socialism in, 4988 
Sword, Bronze Age, 911, 918 
—Germanic, 2215, 2219 
—in Homeric Age, 816 
—Iron Age, 922-3, 938 
—of Japanese Samurai, 4415 
—La Tcno (Celtic), 1516, 1518 
—medieval, 2930 
—Minoan, 788, 794 
—Moorish, 3282 

-Boabdil’s sword, 3287 

—Mycenaean, 756, 911 
—Norman, 2607 
—Roman, 1724 

Sword Brethren, Order of, 3052 
Syagrius, Gaulish ruler, 2258-59 
Sybota, naval fight, 1239 
Sydenham, Thomas, theory of epidemic 
disease, 3114 

Sydney, N.S.W., in 1805, 4610-11 
Sydney, Viscount, Sydney, N.S.W., 
named after, 4610 
Syene : see Aswan 
Syenite, bowl of, 462 
Syer, Sir William, recorder of Bombay, 
4452 

Syllabary, 1064 

Syloson, tyrant of Samoa, 1002 
Sylvester I, pope, 2481 
Sylvester II, pope, 2503 
learning, 2541, 2770 
relations with Hungary, 3151 
Sylvester HI, pope, 2773 
Sylvester the Prie9t, Book of Household 
Economy, 3926 
Sylvius, Aeneas: see Vm II 
Symbolism, Christian, 2189 
—in Greece and the Client, 1200 
—of E. A. Poe, 4314 
—in modern science, 5011 
—in primitive religion, 299 
Symington, William, steamship, 4353 
Symmaohua, pope, 2480 
Symmaohus, orator, 2224, 2323 
Symposium, of Plato, 1358 
Synagogue, 1018, 1959 
—at Capernaum and Kofr Birin, 1950 
Synesius, bishop of Ptolemais, 2178 
Syntyoke, in early Church, 2178 
Syphax, Numidiau chief, Romans cap- 
lure, 1591 

Syphilis, 183, 3115, 5057 
Syracuse, Archimedes in, 200(MI7 
—Athenian licet annihilated, 1244-45 
—Carthaginians in, 1500 
—coins, 1288 

—Dionysius I, empire of, 1240, 1251, 
1115 

—foundation of, 1035 
—Gamoroi or landed aristocracy, 1015 
—Gelon, tyrant of, 1094,1104 
'—Greek theatre, 1565 
—under Hiero 1,1105 
—under Hiero ir 1575-77, 1500 
—a promontory town, 1063 
—Roman capture (212 u (\), 1500, 2066 
See also Sicily 

Syria, Ancient, Alex, the Great in, 1430 

-Amarn a age, Hittite power, 732 

-ami Assyria, 738, 870, 887 

-domestic fowl from, 48(1, 683 

-Egyptian conquest, 057, 000-1. 

1169 

-copper from .553 

— -portrait head, 35 

— -rule in, OHO 

-slave in, 547 

- 7 -thnber trade, 561 

-Greek In Hum tie, 1538 

-Hebrew ascendancy, 676-7 

-ami Illttltcs, 728, 731-8 

-sculptures in, 734 

-Megiddo victory of Tholhines III. 

660 , 061 

-Mycenaean Intercourse with, 787 

-Peoples oi the Sea in, 795 

-under Persian rule, 1140 

-Phoenician cities in, 070,1169 
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Syria 


Telemachus 


Syria, Ancient— font. 

-prehistuiio dolmens, 621, 

-—lake villages in, 631 

-—pottery, 456, 591 

--Riimr^eti II capturing city, G72 

— —:icbrJlion against Amenliotcp II, 

(3 (13 

— —ns Roman province, 1777, 1344, 

1871, 1916, 1980 

— — Subbihilimna ronrium, 732, 73J 
Syria, Medieval, in crusading era, 2708, 

2.S03-07 

— —In wish conflicts, 1951 

--ill Latin kingdom, 2.S00, 2807 

--Mongol invasion, 282l) 

--religions influence, 2089 

-ftiu s ice n contjue-»t, 23 if> 

-Tin Ivisfi rule in, limp, 109, 410 

Syria, Modern, French mandate, 4S78 

-Meheinct Ali smrenders, 4273 

--Napoleon’s campaign, in, 4185 

Szara, Mt., from Mycenae, 374 
Sze-chuen, 445 

Szigetvar, Turkish capture, 3162 

T 

Taauach, altar from, 8H 
Tabernacle, sacred tent for Ark, 821 
Taboo, in Assyria, 970 
—-women and, 369 
Taborites, Htbsila sect, 3137 
Tabriz, captured by Russians, 4753 
Tabulaiium, record ullice, In Home, 
2010, 2032 

Taces, hip tumour, 2933, 2938 
Tacitus, Cornelius, 1897 

-on Augustus, 1933 

--on (he Celts, 1509 

--on Christians, 2178, 2181 

-on the Crucifixion, 1852 

-on Germans, 2214-18, 2211, 2401 

-on lloman amusements, 2015 

--on woman's status, 376 

Tacitus, M. Claudius, emperor, 2120 
Tactics, of Alexander, 1423, 1420-44 
—in Great War, 4797-4828 
—of Hannibal, 1056-05 
—medieval, 2944-50 
—Homan, 1720-28, 1731-32 
—Sumerian, 527 
—in Thirty Years' War, 3037-55 
Tadu-Khipa, Mitannian name, 80S 
Taff Vale Ely., strike, 393, 4080 
He 0 Osborne Judgement 
Tafaekht, k. of Sals, 880 
Taft, W. H„ president U.S.A., 4716, 
4710 

Taginae, battle of, 2207 
Tagliacozzo, battle of, 2825 
Tagus, dolmens near, 021 
—Roman bridge, 2039, 2048 
Taliarka, king of Egypt, S89 
—funerary figure, 1009 
—intrigues with Necho, 890 
Tahir, prince of Seistan, 2783 
Tahpanhes, Greek settlement, 1023 
Tai Chin, Chinese artist, 3520 
Taif, Mahomet at, 2370 
Tail, in humans and other primates, 181 
—worn by preilyimstlo warriors, IS5 
Taiile, land tax, 3850 
Tailiefer, Norman minstrel, 2 701 
Tailors, medieval working, 2924 
—.strike of, 4568 

Taiping Rebellion, in China, 4394, 4655 

-over-population motive, 4647 

Tai Tsung, Chinese emp., 2545, 4648, 
4049 

Taj Mahal, from the Jasmine Tower, 

3776, 3788 

-Tuvcruiei's description, 3777 

Taj ud-Din Harab, minaret, 2793 
Takabira, and Treaty of Portsmouth. 

1570 . 1 

Tak-i-Bustan, Arch at, 2314 
—bas-reliefs at, 230b, 231-1, 2317 
Talaat Pasha, at Brest-Litovsk, 1056 
Tolana Hill, battle, 4572 
Talavera, battle of, 4103 
Talayots, in Balearic Isles, 614 
—JLmorcan monument, 013 
Talbot, Sir Q„ Garter stall-plate, 2971 
Talba, a Medina Companion. 2349-50 
Tallage, 2072 


Tallard, Marshal, at Blenheim, 3758 
Talleyrand, C. M. dc, diplomacy, 4097 
Tallies, English use, 297, 1003 
Tallow, Argentine Industry, 4327 
Talma (actor), mourning tor, 4291 
Talon Hill, abandoned, 4703 
Tamerlane, or Timur, 2995, 3121-23, 
3174 

—dread tradition, 3705 
—empire, map. 3122 
—Golden Horde smashed, 2859 
—India ravaged, 3175 
—warrior of, 3175 
—Zaludan sacked, 2788 
Tainmuz, influence on Hocks, 043 
—Ishtar wife of, 5S4 
Tanagra, battle, 1233 
—figures from, 1286 
Tancred, king of Sicily, 2705 
—policy, 2743, 2745 
Tancred, ot Antioch, 2790 
Tancred, ot Hautevillc, 2011, 2615 
Tanganyika, British mandate, 4641 
T’ang Dynasty, 2274, 2543-4C 

-art, 2543, f.p. 2552-53 , 2553-59 

-literature, 2552-50 

-painting, 2516, plate f.p. 2553, 

2554 

-pottery, plate f.p. 2552 , 2564, 

2558-59 

Tania, granite colossi, 705 
Tanit-Astarte, Carthaginian goddess, 
1619, 1623, 1626 

Tanit-Pene-Baal, Carthaginian goddess. 
1020, 1022, 1024 

Tank (weapon of war), 4709, 4810, 
1818-21, 4826, 4829-30 
—British, in Cologne, 4870 
—German, 4821 

-measures against, 4820 

—Mark I mid IV, 4829 
—Marl: V, 4830 
—medium, 4826 
—whippets, 4830 
—ZisKa's idea of, 2950 
Tannenberg, battle of (1410), 2079 
Tannenberg, battle oi 11914), 4749, 4708 
Tanner, in Babylonia, 582 
Tantalus, Pelopa a eon of, 760 
—tomb, 991 

Taoism, 1219, 2103-04, 2548 
—and Buddhism, 1197, 1222, 2548 
—dual systems, 2554 
—ffing-shui (wind and water), belief in, 
2555 

—revels, Ming painting, 3522 
—superstitions in, 2104 
—under T’ang dynasty, 2554 
Tao-Teh-King, Book of Lao-tze, 1216 
T’ao T’ieh, Cliinese ogre, 417 
T’ao Yuan-ming, or Tao Ch’ien, 2549 
Tapestry, Trojan War in, 872, 873 
Tapioca, 2598 
Tapir, 140, 247 
Tapiro, Papuan pygmy, 197 
Taplow, burial mound, drinking vessels 
ana jewelryi from, plate f.p. 2454, 
2458 

Tarain, battles of, 2750 

Tarantella, dance mania in Italy, 3111 

Tardeuoisian Culture, 220 , 265 

-(lint implements, 225, 265, 260 

Tarentum, coins, 1573 
—foreign relations, 1416 
—-Hannibal in, 1500 
—lake-dwellers at, 1153 
—Itoman "wars, 1571, 1007-08 
Targe, of Achaean warrior, 801 
Targeteer, of Civil War period, 3728 
Tarifa, defence, 2981 
Tariff Reiorm (in Britain), 4477 
—- —-Baldwin's pledge (1923), 394 

--Germany's views, 4373 

-U.S.A., Wilson on, 4724, 4725 

Tariffs, in U.S.A., 4499 
Tarik, Saracen leader, 2350, 32GG 
Tarim Basin, geographical position, 441 
Tarkhan, Egyptian grave, 490 
Taroiaa, 861 

Tarquin, Itoman family, 159G, 1599 
—expulsion of, 1094 
Tarquinius Priscus, figure on tomb, 1095 
Tarquinius Superbus, 1752 
Tarraco, Homans in, 1501 
Tarragona, lloman aqueduct, 2044 


Tarriktimme, king of Uarcheiniah, 593 
Tarsi oid mammal, man’s remotest 
ancestor, 44, 132, 1G3, 164, 105 
Tartan, Assyrian commander, 835 
Tartar: .see Tatar 
Tartessus, 1180 
—discovery, 1541 
—early settlement, 1058 
Tasmania, British occupation, 791 
—proclamation to aborigines, 4009 
Tasmanians, method of fishing, 283 
—primitive implements, 212, 244 

-type ot man, 197, 198 

—skull, 209 

—Stone Age culture in 18th century, fill 
—wind screen, 287, 288 
Tasso Torquato, Jerusalem Delivered, 
4034, 4035 

Taste, history of, 4299 
Tatar dynasty, ol China : ary: Muuohu 
Tatars* Asian conquest, 2914 
—Chinese wars against, 443 
—composition of tribes, 2500 
—invasion of China, 4th cent., 2543 
—medieval horsemen, 2851 
—in old Russia, 3917 
—style of armour, 3919 
—trade under, 2915 
Sec also Mongols 

Tatistchev, Basil, critical history of 
Russia, 303(1 

Ta Ts’in, or Ta Cli'in, position of, 2107 

-Chinese expedition to, a n. 97,1991 

Tattooing, m Lower Mesopotamia, 520 
—prehistoric origin, 297 
—religious aspect, 297 
Taungs Ape, skull, comparisons, 177, 
178 ,179 

Taurobolium, 2086 
Taurt, Egyptian goddess, 099, 791 
—in Akhetaton, 752 
— on Minima seal, 599 
Taurus Mts., Babylon, silver and lend 
from, 069 

-Sumerian control of mines, 521 

-valley of Pyramus, 715 

Tavernier, J. B., Shall Johan’s jeweller, 
3760 

-on Taj Mahal, 3777 

Tavernier, Jean ie. History of Oharlu* 
nuLgiic,, 2903 

Tawuey, R. H., on medieval commerce, 
2913 

Taxation. English, after Waterloo, 4284. 
4285 

—'French revolutionary, 4137 

--17th century, 3850 

-peasantry, satire, 4113 

—king’s power of, 3660 
—under Roman Empire, 2130 
Taxila, Alex, the Gt. at, 1115, 1500 
—Gracco-Buddhisfc buildings and cul¬ 
ture, 1415, 1409, 1500-01 
Taxiles, Indian prince, alliance with 
Alex., 1444 

Taximeter, Roman anticipation, 2246 
Tohernov, Victor, in Russian Con- 
fctilucnfc Assembly, 4955 
Tea, early Chinese use, 2102 
—in 18th century Germany, 3945 
—grown in Sze-chucn, 445 
—introduced into Europe, 3442 
Teach, Edward, pi rale, 3817 
Teachers of the Church, title of, 2327 
Te Ato Plat, Wellington, in 1813, 1613 
Tsana, emigration from Teos, 1091 
Tectifonn Drawings, 205, 201 
Tectosoges, Gaulish tribe, 1526 
Tedesco, G.. Eondaco dei Tedesclu, 
built, 3043 
Teeth, as charms, 250 
—of Pithecanthropus, 151, 168 
—Roman slopping, 1650 
Tefnut, Egyptian goddess, 744 
Tegea, vassal to Sparta, 1092 
Teggart, F, J„ on transmigrations, 440 
Teignmonth, Lord: see Shore, Sir John 
Telamon, Gauls defeated at, 1008 
Telegraph, the (lest, -1698 
—introduced into India, 4402 
—in 8. America, 4331 
—of Wheatstone and Cool:, 4698 

Sec also Wireless Communications 
Telemachus, S.. and gladiatorial shows, 
1300 
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Telemachus 


Theodosius II 


Telemachus, a M of Odysseus, assembly 
summoned at Itliaca, 839 
—Athena protects, 850 
—Helen, at welcome to, 848 
—room opening into court yaTd, 841 
Teleology, doctrine of, 4523 
—Galen and, 2079 
Telephones, in U.S.A., 4736 

See also Wireless Communications 
Telescope, Galileo's, 51, 3822 
—at Mount Wiknn, Cal., 5 8, 50 
Telesio, Bernardino, Church's attitude 
to, 49 

Telford, Tbos.. road-making, 4345 
Telibinus, dominion claimed over 
Darrmskbunas, 730 

Tell el-Amarna, Akhnaton frescoes and 
sculptures from, 741-51 

-city of Akhnaton, 683, 742 

-'glass made at, 703 

-houses compared with Illaliun, 550 

• -Mitanni in correspondence, 593 

-ring and scarabs from, 700 

-rnelc tombs, 748 

-stele of chariot, 682 

-tomb of Huy, fresco, 681 

Tell el-Amarna Letters, found at Akhe- 
tatan, (ISO 

-attacks by Khahini, 814 

-on colonisation of Palestine, 80S 

-reign of Amonhotep III, 005 

-Shirdanu mentioned in, 7i)3 

-on Sutu and IChablru, 800 

Tell el-Hcsy, formerly Lachlsh, 831 
Tell el-Obeid, architecture, 520, 521, 
plate f.p. 528 

-curved frieze from temple, 522 , 

538 

-copper round at, 034 

-relief from, 542 

-excavation of Humerlau settle¬ 
ment, 513 

-lion's head of copper from, 520 

-^mosaic pillar from, 521 

-painted pottery from, 513 

-statue of Kurdil, 530 

-temple of A-annl-pmlda, 514, 618, 

520, plate/.p. 628 

-wood and copper hull from, 523 

Tell Wahsuk, possibly Waesukkanni, 
732 

Tell, William, story, 2830, 3088 
Temonos, sacred area, Ur, 527, 532 
Temenus, g.-graudson of Hercules, 
settles in Argos, 983 
Temesvar, Eugfcnc of Savoy captures, 
3880 

Temperature, man Indifferent to, 333, 
334 

—map of world, 332 

Templars : sec Knights Templars 

Temple, The, Importance to Jews, 817 

-Ezekiel's, 818 

-Herod's, 1055-56 

-Jachin and Bouz, 810 

-the inoUen sen, 810 

--ptg. of building, by Foiniuct, 3436 

-Roman destruction, 1957, 1958 

-Solomon’s, 818-10, 1949 

Temple, Sir Richard, on ritual tug-of- 
war, Burma, 353 

Temple, Sir William, on Louis XIV, 
3873 

Temples, Egyptian, wealth. 549 
—Greek, as banks, 1551, 

-construction of, 2031 

• -origin and development, 1300 

—of pyramid, 507, 508 

—-Homan, construction of, 2031 
tl See also Greek Architecture; Hindu 
Architecture; Itoman Architec¬ 
ture ; Rome, the City, etc. 
Temujin ' sec Jenghiz Khan 
Tenement Buildings, Roman, 2007,2000, 
2010 

Ten Hours’ Bill (1817), 4301, 4434 
Teniers, David, Walpurgis Night, 3261 
Tenji-Tenno, emperor of Japan, re¬ 
forms, 2391 

Tennessee, coal and iron in, 4497 
Tenniel, Sir John, Dropping the 
Bilot, 46G2 

Tennis, supernatural ideas in origin, 354 
Tennis Court, Hall of, Mirahenu at, 4108 
-oath of, 4158, 4150 


Tennyson, Alfred Lord, 4539 
Tenochtitlan, Aztec settlement on, 3362 
Ten Tables, Laws of, 1048, 1650 
Ten Thousand, Retreat of tbe,124G, 1493 

See also Anabasis 

Tenure, of land, under Charlemagne, 
2435 

— —Tudor period, 3t87 

See also Feudalism 
Teotihuacan, pyramids, 2590, 2594 
Tepanecs, Aztec dealings with, 33G3 
Terab, father of Abraham, 812 
Teraphim, household gods, 540 
Terburg, Gerard. Peace of Westphalia, 
3G32 

Terence* Roman poet, 1700, 1886 
—influence, 2247 
Terentia, w. of Cicero, 1827 
Terillus, of Himora, 1104 
Terina (Bruttlurn), coin, 1288 
Termeaaus, liberties granted, 1808 
Terminus, god, 1742,1747 
Terrnce-history, in rivers, 14G, 117, 14S 
Terramara, pile dwelling eulturo.extpnt, 
900, chart, 007 

—Italian settlements, G13, Oil , 915 
Terre NapoRon, French name for 
Australia, 4G08 
Territorial Army, 4745 
Tertiary Division, diagram and explana¬ 
tion, 1G0, 161 

-evolutionary significance, 131-2 

Tertullian, Church Father, Apolo- 
gcticum, 1898 
—belief in hell, 3014 
—birth and character, 2319 
—on Christianity, 2170, 2181, 2185 
—dislike of women, 2178 
—writing, 2310, 2183 
Teruel, Mudejar work, 3274 
Teshub, Hittitc warrior god, 722, 723 
—marriage, 723 
—resemblances, 738 
—stele at Babylon, 727 
—worshipped by TlattuslI, 728 
Testing plana, rc-invuntion of, 36 
Tetrabelodon, Miocene elephant, 137 
Tetradraclnu, Attic, 1261, 1263, 1550 
—specimens from other states, 1261 
Tetrapylon, in architecture, 2058 
Tetricus, rule in Gaul, 2120 
Tetzel, sale of indulgences, 3349 
Teucer, famous archer, 846 
Ten tones, tribe, 1770, 2212 
Teutonic Knights, Order, 2970, 3050 

-Christianising of Europe, 3003 

-collapse of, 2979, 3001, 3142 

-costume, 2810 

-Founding, 2076 

-papal exemptions, 3005 

-Prussian order, 3587 

Teutons, 2211 
—map, 2256 
—migrations, 440 

See also Germanic Peoples; Ger¬ 
many 

Tewflk, khedive of Egypt, 4558 
Texas, absorbed by IT.S.A., 305, 4278 
—cattle-ranching in, 4501 
—petroleum in, 4497 
Texcoco, Lake, Aztec city on, map, 3362 
Teyjafc, drawing of bear, 258 
—Mngdaleninn art at, 257 
Tezcatlipooa, Aztec god, feast. 3308 
—skull, 3367 

Thackeray, W. M., on George I, 4221 
-novels. 4542 

— —portrait, 4542 

-Roundabout Papers, 4551 

-'Serial writer, 454(1 

Thales, of Miletus, 1047, 1468 
—on construction of world, 1452 
—ori Greek mythology, 47 
Thame, church braes, 2933-34 
Thames, highway hi 18th cent., 4253 
—prehistoric terraces of the, 145 
Thames Estuary, formation, 28 
Thames Valley, 110 
Thamugadi: .secTlmgad 
Thanes’ Guild, 2455 
Thankmar, s. of Otto T, 2500 
Thapsus, Caesar’s victory at, 1787 
Tharros, Phoenician city, 1180 
Thasos, and Delian Confederation, 1393 
Thatckam, destruction of trade, 2725 


Theatre, in Colonial America, 4018 
—in Crete, 600 
—Elizabethan, 3558, 3550 
—Greek, 1337-G2 
—modern, 3446 

—Roman, 1887, 2025-0, 2052, 205C 
—Troy, 867, 869 

Thebaid Monks, savagery of, 23 38, 2340 
Thebes, Egypl, art: see under Egyp¬ 
tian Art—Empire, Middle King¬ 
dom and Saite 

—ascendancy, 427, 543: see further 
under Egypt—Empire and Middle 
Kingdom 

—Assyrians destroy, 1019, 1021 
—11th Dynasty at, 427, 543 
—funeral festivities at, 557 
—gaming hoard from, 562 
—Palestine subject to, 809 
—plan, 712 
—priests of, 1007 
—princes’ college, 663 
—pyramids at, 508 
—the Kiimcsseuin, 696, 705 
—under 17th Dynasty, 435 
—stele from temple, S15 
—tablets, 710 

—12th (Theban) Dynasty . see. Egypt, 
Middle Kingdom 
—23rd Dynasty at, 882 
—workmen’s village at, 688 

See also Karnak ; Luxor, etc 
Thebes, Greece, Alex, destroys, 1400 
—Philip of Macedon and, 1405 
—Phocjanml, 1391), 1403 
—silk industry, 2629 
—soldiers at Thermopylae, 1101-2 
—and Sparta, 402, 1248-49 
Thecbaw, king of Burma, 447J 
Theft, in England, 2465, 3489 
Tliegn, 2716, 2720, 2728 
Themistodes, building work at Athens, 
1230, 1250, 1269 

—exile and ostracism, 1233, 1235 
—naval policy, 1099. 1231, 1259 
—in Persian War, 1102 
—at Salamiu, 1183 
—statue, 1235 
Theocrasia, 2034 

Theocritus, Greek poet, 1301, 2108 
Theodahad, king of Ostrogoths, 29,2265 
Theodelinda, Lombard queen, 2270, 
2326 

Tbeodomir, Visigoth, duke, 32G7 
Theodora, Byzantine empress, 2305. 
2512, 2514 

—dedicatory offering, plate f.j). 2303 
—and Nika revolt, 2298, 2305 
—portrait in mosaic, 2261 
Theodora, wife of emperor Thcophi/us, 
regency for son, 2425 
—selection as bride, 2623 
Theodora, wife of Theophylnctus, in 
Rome, 2770 
Theodore, S., 3030 

-Byzantine cniving, 2620 

Theodore, tsar of Russia, 3920 
Theodore, of Mopsuesta, 2333, 2330-37 • 
Theodore, of the Studion, conduct of 
monastery, 2628 
—and Greek manuscripts, 2040 
—amd image worship, 2025 i 

Theodore, of Tarsus, Archbishop of 1 
Canterbury, 23GO, 2(537 
Theodoret, bishop, 2337 
Theodaric I, Gothic king, 2204 
Theodoric H, Gothic king, 2208 
Theodoric (The Great), Ostrogofchicking. 

2214, 2234, 2255-00 
—Mausoleum, 2259 

- -portrait, 2258 
—at Ravenna, 2231 
Theodoric, Strabo, and Zeno. 2255 
Theodosius I (The Great), Roman 

emperor, 2198, 2199 
—and S. Ambrose, 2323 
—has relief, 2298 
—and Christianity, 2200, 2224 
—penance at Milan, 2323 
—shield, 2199 
—statue, 2 198 

Theodosius II, emperor, Constantinople 
fortified, 2290 

- laws codified. 2200-07 

—treaty with Attlla, 2200 
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Theodosius III 


Tiryns 


Theodosius III, emperor, 2355, 2357 
Theodulf, bishop of Orleans, church 
built bv, 2 HO 

—imperial legate, 2131, 213S 
Theognia, of Megara, 1340 
Theology, medieval, 3010, 3014, 3027 
Theon, father ot Hypatia, 2171 
Theophano, empress (wile of Otto II) 

2 501, 2502 

Theophano, empress, widow of Romanic 
II, 2:510, 2511 

Theophilus, empeior, 2424-25 
Theophilus, patriarch of Alex., 2ftS9 
Theophrastus, 1485, I486, 2001, 2070 
Theopbylactus, in Home, 2770 
Theotokos, 2337 
Therapeutics, medieval, 3456 
Thermopylae, 1101 
—Antiochus defeated, 1080, 1089 
—Gauls defeated, 855, 152G 
—Greeks at, 1101 

Thermum, Aetollan League at, 1009 
—gargoyles from temple, 1011 
—Philip af Maccdon at, 1077 
Therodonts, ancestors of mammal'?, I2fl 
Theron, of Aerngas, aid against 
Carthaginians, 1104 
Theropoda, group of dinosaurs, 124 
Thersites, Greek assembly, 839 
Thoaeus, legend of, 780 
Thespians, at Thermopylae, 1101 
Thessalian periods, prehistoric Greece, 
0X2 

Thessaly, 988 
—heclnvc tombs in, 785 
—as city state, 1106,1255 
—language, 089 
—Macedonia seiz.es, 1674 
—Mycenaean influence, 809 
—pottery in, 772 
—Turks scire, 4505 
—vases from, (ill 

Thetis, Hephaestus' refuge with, S45 
—■nuptials, 1051 

Theudebert, Frankish king, 22GS 
Theuderic I, Frankish king, 2208 
Theuderic HT, Frankish king, 2354 
Theudigisei, Visigoth king, 22G8 
Theudis, Visigoth king, 2267-08 
Thiange, Marquise de, sister of Mme. de 
Montcspan, 3995 

Thiers, L. A., heads French govern¬ 
ment, 4380, 13S7 
Third Estate, in England, 4429 

-in France, 4114 

-Sieyes on, 4157 

Thirty Tyrants, 2118 

Thirty Years’ War, 3585-08, 3619-36 

-anarchy In, 3700 

-map showing operations, 3618 

Thisbe, ring bezels from, 700 
Thomas Aquinas, 8.: see Aquinas 
Thomas, Felix, and Assyrian architec¬ 
ture, 918 

Thoraasius, Christian, German ration¬ 
alist, 3949 

•-on religious intolerance, 3021 

Thompson, R. Campbell, excavations 
at Ural, 590 

Thompson, Wm., political economist, 
4982, 4983 

Thomsen, 0. J., classification of pre¬ 
historic graves, 141 
Thomson, James, 1306 

-The Seasons, 3951, 4307 

Thomson, Sir J. J. t portrait, 5004 
Thor, hammer, 2522 
—Teshub’s resemblance to, 738 
Thorflnn, father of Eric the Red, in 
America, 2527-28 
Thorn, Treaty oE, 3142 
Thorne, R., printing type, 3197 

■-on the North-West Passage, 3570 

Thornhill, Sir James, Walpole in the 
House of Commons, 3881 
Thorout, fair, 2901 
Thorvald, 2527 

Thorwaldsen, Bertel, Ganymede, 4031 
Thofch, 494, 641 

—in Teaching of Amenopliis, 709 
Thothmes I, Egyptian king, obelisk 
from Kamak, 702 
—and Syria, 058 

Thothmes H, Egyptian "king, problem of 
reign, 659 


Thothmes HI, Egyptian king, 400, 650- 
(U 

—alliances with Mitanni, 729 
—fleet, 001 

—fowls introduced, 480, 683 
—husband of Hatshepsub, 059 
—al Mogiddo, 660, 809, 810 
—Minnan vessels bj ought to, 780 
—mother's statue, 67.9 
—the Napoleon of Egypt, 650 
—pictures from giave, 1536 
—plant drawings, (583 
—Rehhmara his prefect, 700 
—relationship with gods, 64(5 
—and Syria, 080,1013 
—tribute from Khcta, 731 
Thothmes IV, campaign in Naharin, Oil 
—worshipped, 749 

Thothmes, Egyptian sculptor, 704 , 70, r 
—head of Netertiti, plate, 75,1 
—limestone flguie of Nefertiti, 712 
Thought and Thinkers, of the 18th ecu 
tury, 4010-7(1 
Thrace, barbarian, 855 
—Gauls in, 1583 
—in Macedonia, 1105 
—under Persian rule, 1091, 1090 
—Turkey regains (19*23), 4886 
—wine imported from, 848 
Thracians, disappearance, 2478 
—in Priam’s confederacy, 8(51 
Thraco-Phrygians, migration, 861 
—Trojans a blanch, 8(55 
Thrale, Mrs., and Dr. Johnson, 1217 
Thrasamund, Vandal king, 2260 
Three Chapters, controversy, 2341 
Three Children oE Babylon, in fiery fur¬ 
nace, 2339 

Three Cities : see Tripoli 
Three Estates, in France, 4113, 4114 
Three Substantial, in monasticism 
2278 

Thrust Plane, in geology, 99 
Thubnrbo Majus, temple of Saturn, 1982 
Thucydides, 8,1343 
—bust, 11, 1240 
—Greece described, 1546 
—historical conceptions, 1563 
—on Peloponnesian War, 1240 
—Pericles’ speech, 1121 
—on rdlc of women, 377 
Thucydides, s. of Melcslas, 1237 
Thufltba, goddess, 1159 
Thuggee, suppression, 4454 
Thunderbolt: see Palacolith 
Thanderspell : see Bull-roarer 
Thurii, 1238, 1538, 1607 
Thurn, Count, anil ‘defenestration of 
Prague, ’ 3590 
Thuti, story of, 708 
Thutmose : sea Thothmes 
Thysdrus, amphitheatre, 2057 
Ti, reliefs from tomb, 487, 500, 501 
Tiahuanaco, culture centre, 2592-03, 
2590-97 

—Kalaaasaya, stairway to, 2506 
—Pucrta del Sol, 2593, 2596 
—statue of a god, 2598 
Tiamat, Assyrian goddess, 978, 979 
—Marduk .slaying, G39 
Tiber, bridges over at Rome, 2030, 2038 
—first stone bridge, reconstruction, 
2036 

—Pons Mnivius, 2038 
regulation of, 2049 
temple of Aesculapius on island, 2240 
Tiberias, Hittite sculpture from, 731 
Tiberius, Claudius Nero, 1846, 1846-52, 
1873 

-cameo portraits, 1848, 1850 

-feminine influence under, 3980 

Tiberius n, Byzantine empcior, 2272 
Tiberius HI, Byzantine emperor, 2353 
Tibet, early emigration from, 415 
—monasteries, 2280 
—natural features, 436, 445 
Tibetan Alphabet, 1002 
Tibetans, early menace to China from. 
2544 

Tibullus, character of poetry, 1892 
Tibur, temple of Hercules, 2032 
—treaty with Rome, 1G03 
Tidal Theory, diagrams, 68-60, 73, 74 
Tides, phenomena of, 07, 70-71, 70 
Tientsin, treaty of, 4559 


Tierra del Fuego, 311-13 

-—Ilrmduis’ map of, 35 'IS 

-tribal types, 312, 31,1 

Tiflis Catherine the Great and, 3940 
Tiger, Sabre-toothed, rccoimtriirliun, 
190 

Tighe, William, friend of Wesley, 4200 
Tiglath-Pilescr I, career ot conquest, 
070 

—lion-hunting, 905 
—Mushki routed, 797 
Tiglath-Pileser III, 820-30, 881, 882 
—methods of warfare, 8S3 
Tigranes I, the (it, of Armenia, 1776, 
1777 

Tigrflnocerta, captured by Luoullus 
1776 

Tigris, 429-30, 455 
—at Bagdad, from the ah, 451 
—Roman passage of, 19(58 
Tigris-Euphrates, old delta, fertility oi, 
511 

Tikal, Maya architecture, 2581-82 
—temple crowning pyramid, 2577 
Tikhon, Patriarch, and chinch hotwire, 
4971, 4072 

Tillefct, Benjamin, and dockers’ strike, 
>1679 

Tilly, Count, 3592, 3595, 3041, 3017, 
3049 

-at battle of the White Hill, 3638 

-besieging Magdeburg, 3646 

-defeated at BreiLenfeld. 3647 

-portrait, 3637 

Tilsit, treaty of, 4102, 4191 
Tilt Hammer, method of use, 1359 
Timagenes, historical writer, 2109 
Timaeus, on date, of siege of Trov, 860 
Timauthes, Greek painter, 1938 
Timber, resources of the Near East, 467 
—Roman use in building, 2030 
Timber Industry, hi Western U.8.A., 
4505, 4500 
Timbuktu, 3393-95 
—cathedial mosque of Sankore, 33Vj 
—market day, 3408 
Time, among primitive peoples, 298 
—conception of, 5008 
—Egyptian, 361, 688, 704 
—geological, 43 
—Maya, 257(5 
Timgad, ruins, 1990-91 
Timocharis, observation of stur.s, 2061 
Time of Troubles, in Russia, 3926 
Timoleon, 1415 
Timomachus, painter, 1939 
Timosthenes, of Rhodes, geographical 
works, 2109 

Timothy Aelnrus, patriarch of Alexan¬ 
dria, 2340 

Timucuan, tribe, 2572 
Timur : see Tamerlane 
Tin, or Jupiter, god, 1175 
Tin, prehistoric uses, 635 
Tin-mines, in Britain, 1995 
—in Spain, 015 

T’ing-hBhn, pottery from tomb, plate 
f.j), 2552 

Ting Yao, pmcelain, 2563 
Tin Islands, 1180 
Tin-smith, in France, 4115 
Tintoretto, supposed portrait of Vcsa* 
Hits, 3339 

■Venetian senators, 3045 
—Vincenzo Morosinl, 3045 
Tipi, Indian tent, 289 
Tipon, Inca dwelling house, 3382 
Tippu Sultan, 4110, 4448 

-French collusion with, 4447 

-palace, Soringapatam, 4446 

-succeeds Haider All, 4440 

Tiridates HI, of Armenia, 2118, 2125, 
2192 

Tiridates, of Parthia, dynasty founded, 
1586 

Tirol, and Bavaria, 3757 
—Napoleon seizes, 4101 
—Roman conquest., 1871 
Tirpifcz, Admiral, on Jutland, 4853 
Tiryns, 773 
—Cretan art in, 836 
—frescoes from, 786 
—frieze from, 842 
—Homer’s account, 784 
—Minyan culture in, 772-73 
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Tiryns 


Transylvania 


Tiryns— cant, 

—palace, Homeric type, 810 
—■reconstructions, 75/, 7S5 
—sherd showing warriors, 801 
Tissapbernes, wit lap of Sardis, 1240-47 
—ana Sparta, 1245-6 
Tithes, 2671-72 
—payment in kind, 34- 15 
Titian, portrait of Catcrina, Queen of 
Cyprus, plate f.p. 3045 
—Charles V, 3317 
—Doge of Veulce, 3013 
—Philip II ot Spain, 34G0 
—Pietro Arctino, 3247 
Tifcies, or Titien«ts, tribe, 1G44, 1793 
Titii, plebeian gens, 1044 
Titles, in Egypt, 490 
Titraarsh, M. A : sec Thackeray, W. M. 
Titus, emperor, 1557, 1838-GO 
—Arch of, 1859, 1916, 1928, 1958 
2018 

—Colosseum built, 2026 
—Jerusalem besieged, 1937-38 
Titus Quinotius Flamininus, 1079, 1687 
Tivoli, Hadrian's villa, canal at, 2044 

-mosaic from, plate f.p 2021 

-lemuins of baths, 2237 

■—war with Borne, 2774 

Tiyi, Queen, with Amenhotep ITI, 709 

—Nubian temple, 079 

—sculptured head, 078 

—seal from Myecnnc, 785 

—in temple of sun god, 745 

—worshipped, 749 

Tiziano Veeellio : see Titian 

Tlaloc, rain god, in Aztec pantheon, 3364 

—shrine, 3305 

Tialteloloo, Aztec settlement, 3363, 
3365, 3374 

Tlaxcnla, republic, opposition to Aztecs, 
3304, 3370 

Tobacco, in Colonial America, 4012 
—Introduced into China, 3525 

-into Europe, 3447 

—in Virginia, 3518 

Toba dynasty, in China, 2209 

-rock sculptures, 2549, 2550 

Tobago, captured by buccaneers, 3812 
Tobolsk, Russian royal family at, 4960, 
4901 

Tocharian, dialect. 807 
Todar Mai, Akbar's minister, 3767 
Toesni, Roger de* 2612 
Toga, Roman, 2011, 2012 
—uso in modern sculpture, 2242 
Togo, Admiral, annihilates Russian 
• fleet, 4508 

-poitrait, 4567 

Togoland, annexed by Germany, 4630 
Toilet, of 13th century gentleman, 4236 
— — —lady, 4243, 4214 
—of Greek lady, 374 
—of Roman lady, 2007, 2013 
Tokdli, Hungarian rebel, 3752 
Tokugawa Shogunate, entrance to 
tombs, 4412 

-overthrow. 4413 

Tokyo, international conference at, 4419 
—Tokugawa tombs, 4412 
—university founded, 4417 
Totand, John, follower of Locke, 4050 
Toledo, 3207 

—architectural styles, 3273 
—cathedral, 2893 
—churches, 3274, 3275, 3277 
—Pncrta del Sol, 3274, 3276 
—schools, 3291 
Tolentino, Treaty, 4093 
Tolentino, Niccold da, 3209 
Toleration, Religious, in Colonial 
America, 1008 

-Cromwell on, 3729 

-economic reasons for, 301 

-iu France, 3581, 3865 

-in Russia, 4913 

-ill Rome, 2200 

Tolhuis, Louis XIV at, 3741 
Tolistobogii, Gaulish tribe, 1520 
Toll Gates, 4252 

-In France, 4119 

Tolstoy, Leo, mental state, 5069, 5070 
Toltec Art, 2589, 2595 

-architecture, 2589, 2592, 2594 

-Aztec compared with, 3370 


Toltec Art— cant, 

—■ —ma-OvS of hard stones, 3360 

-pottery, 3376, 3377 

Toltec Empire, 470, 25S9-90 

-Chichdn-Itza given to, 3377 

-collapse of, 2590, 3361 

-religion in, 2589-90 

-writing, 1064 

Tombs, Babylonian, 534 
—Chinese, Ming, figures, 3511 
—Egyptian, at Akhetaton, 687 

-evolution ol, 490-1, 503 

-Middle Kingdom, 515, 503 

—Greek, 1262-63, 1280-81 

-Street of the, 1267 

-India, Mogul, 3784, 3788-89 

-Moslem, 3167-G8, 3179 

—Neolithic, 209, 270, 612-1 
— Pluntftgenet, 2743, 2747 
—Roman, Britain, 2140 

-early, 1595 

-Republic, 1822-23, 2003 

—Renaissance, at Westminster, 3240 
— Saladin, 2741 
—Sanianul, 2781 
— Sdjuk, 278 5 
—Tyc, 1178 

See alio Burrow ; Beehive Tomb ; 

Burial Customs; Catacombs; 

EtiiHcan Ait; Graves; Pyra¬ 
mids ; Sarcophagus ; Urn Burial 
Tomsk, Russian colonisation, 3929 
Tonnage and Poundage, 3664 
Tonsure, Irish, 2682 
Tools, Egyptian, 33, 34, 489 
—evolution of, 241 
—prehistoric varieties, 265 
Top, whipping. Babylonia, 581 
Torah, or Boole of the Law, 1052 
Torcello, city, 3029-30 
Torch Race, In Greece, 1322 
Tordesillas, treaty, 3533 
Torpedo, in Groat War, 1833-34, 4860 
—in submarine warfare, 45/54, 4858 
Torres Vedras, linos, 4104, 4192 
Torricelli, Evangelista, invented baro¬ 
meter, 3825 

Torrigiano, Pietro, bust of Henry VH, 
3142 

-tomb of Henry VII, 3238, 3240 

Torridon Mountains, 82 
Torridon Sandstone, characteristics, 81, 
82, 93 

—overlying quartzite, 99 
Torsbjaerg, armour from, 2215 
Tort, 2164 

Torstensen, Count Lennart, 3653 
Tortuga, buccaneers, in, 3810 
—French recapture, 3811 
—Spaniards sack, 3810 
Torture, In Bolshevik Russia, 4901 
—in France, 4110 
Tory, G., printer, 3192 
Tosa Clan, surrenders fief to throne, 
4414 

Totoraism, cult of, 210, 404, 042 
—in Egypt, 494, 641 
Totila (Ostrogoth), 2260, 2267 
Totonao peoples, Toltec influence, 2590 
Toulon, Napoleon at, 4179, 4180 
—plague (1720), 3116 
—Russian fleet at, 45G2 
Toulouse (city), Visigoth capital, 2214 
Toulouse (county), 2820, 2830 
T’ou-mi, Tibetan alphabet of, 1002 
Tournai, Black Death, 3106 
Tournament, 2980. 2985 
—lilting, plate/.p. 2927 
Tournour, Cyril, The Atheist’s Tragedy. 
3712 

Tours, Abbey, 2438 
Tours, battle of,'Saracen defeat, 2361 
Tourville, Admiral, at La Hogue, 3749 
Tower, water, of Homeric Troy, 803 
Town, Babylonia, description, 570 
—Egyptian plan, 683 
•growing autonomy, medieval, 2739, 
2807 

—growth and prosperity, 4425 
origin, 223 
-ltomc and the, 240 
—scenes in medieval, 2903 
—tribal relations with, 223 
Town Life, advantages, 4996 
-in Colonial America, 4011 


Town-planning, iu Britain, 2148, 2150 
—Roman, 2056-59 

Townshend Acts, and American colonies, 
4029 

Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel, 4410 
Toys, in Babylonia, 540 
—of Roman children, 2006 
See also Games 

Trachodon, dinosaur, 120, 129 
Tractor, Tt.M.A , hauling gun, 4814 
Trade, In ancient times, 1319, 1552 
—in Babylonia, 438 
—British, 4427 
—of Glimu, early, 3311 
—Egyptian, 540, 704 
—fundnmentals, 4687 
—medieval, *2898 
—origins, 292 

—retail and wholesale, 4427 
•-in revolutionary France, 4130 
—in Roman world, 2129-2136 
—Syrian, transport methods, 2135 
—in Tudor England, 8400-91 
See also Com mem* 

Trade Disputes Act (1006), 4680 
Trade Journal, beginnings, 4673 
Trade Routes, m Bronze Age Europe, 
610 

Tradesmen, in 14th, 15th ami lGth 
cents, 2904, 3485, 3491-92 
— 1 shopkeepers and customers, 2904 
Trade Unions, 392-03, 1067 

— —m France, 4151, 4967 

— ■—in Great Britain, 4670, 4072, 4G80 
-in Rome, Ancient, 1823 

-in U.S.A , 4518 

Trade Winds, and civilization, 330 

-regions of, 33S 

Trading Companies, 4428 
Trafalgar, battle of, 4100, 1101, 4192 
Trafalgar Square, London, communist 
meeting. 5073 
Tragedy, Greek, 1330-52 
—Senecii'fi influence, 2210 
Traitor, death of, Elizabethan age, 3555 
Trajan, 1963-09 
—arch nt Benevenfcum. 1928 
—on inch of Constantine, 1029 
—and Christians, 2183 
—coin, 29 

—column, 1731, 1929, 1906-68, 2210 

-bridge on, 2040 

-reliefs from, 1723, 2141 

—Daelan campaigns, 1904, 1966 
—in Duimbinn city, 1984 

unpire under, 404-03, 40G, map. f.p. 
1962, 1963-1)9 

—forum of, 1928, 1968, 2000 
—glorification of, 1965 
—monuments of his lelgn, 1028 
—nominated by Nerva, 18G1 
—Ostia harbour, 2050 
—portraiture in statue, 1920 
—in the Senate, 1870 
—statue, 1964 

Trajamis Decius, emperor: see Declua 
Tramp, Tudor Age, 3489 
Tramways, woman conductor, 369 
Transalpine Gaul, Romans in, 1782-83 
Transcendentalism, in Middle Ages, 
3215-1G 

—romantic style, 4310 
Transit, League of Nations and, 4929 
Transjortlania, British mandate, 4641 
—Saul’s possessions in, 816 
Transmigration: see MctempsyehoHis 
TranBoxiana, campaigns in, 2355 
—in Samanid kingdom, 2779 
Transport, in China, 3519, 5068 
—19th century, 4683 
—of primitive man, 285, 291 
—Redskin travoia, 290 
—revolution of, 4343, plate f.p. 4358, 
4697, 5004-65 
—Roman, 2132-33 
—steam power, and, 4353 
—20th rent., 5064-65 
—in U.S.A., 4498, 50G8 
Transport ’Workers 1 Federation, B. 
Tlllett and. 4079 

Transubstantiadon, Wycliffe’s attack 
on, 3074 

Transvaal, from 1852 to 1914, 4620-24 
Transylvania* under Hapsburga, 3753 
—independence (1571), 3480 
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Transylvania 


Transylvania— cont, 

—Roman colonisation, 19(17 
—Turkish aggression in (lftftl), 3751 
Trap, for fish anil birds. Egypt, 1S5 

-Solomon Islands, 282 

Trasiraene, Lake. Battle of, 1389. 1050 
1057 

Traun, Austrian general, 3393 
Travelling, in England 18th century, 
4214 , 1251 

—in Germany, 18th century, .3977, 3078 
—on horseback, 3153 
—medieval coach, i 152-3 
Travois, Redskin melhod of transport, 
290 , 291 

Treasurers of the God, Egyptian fftle, 
490 

Treadmill, women at, 1401 
Treaty Ports, m China. 402ft 
Trebbia, 8. Oohmiban’s death at, 2080 
Trebhia (river), Hannibal’s victory, 1056 
—Siivuxov’b victory, 4(194 
Trebizond, captuiod hy Russians, 4704 
Trebonius, at siege of Marseilles, 1728, 
1732 

Trees, worship of, 448, 455, 707 
Trench, in modern warfare, 4798, 4802, 
4S03 , 4S04 

Trent, Council of, 3401-02 

-and Aristotle, 4035 

-French exception to, 3582 

-Jesuits at, 3080 

-supremacy of Rome affirmed, 

3303 

Trent, S.S., British commissioners on, 
4392 

Trentino, Italian campaigns. 4765 
Trepanning, among savage peoples, 208 
Treres, appearance on stage, map, 371 
—kinsmen of Cimmerians, 890 
Trdves, 2133, 2231 
—Roman bridge, 2040 

-gateway, 2125 

—sewers, 2052 
—tablet in cathcdrai, 2480 
Treviri, Celtie spoken bv, 1998 
Trevithick, Richard, business card, 4355 
— —and steam locomotion, 4355 
Trezzo, Jacopo da, medal, 3400 
Triad, Chinese secret society, 4048 
Triangulua, nebula in, 55 
Trianon, Treaty of (1920), 4877 
TriasBic Period, plate f.p, 90, 10^ 
Tribe, 223, 311-14, 389 
—in Greece, 1120 
—spirit of 314-20, 

Tribunate, in Rome, 1648 
Tribute of the World, ruby of -Shah 
Jehan,3776 

Triceratops, reconstruction, 125 
Triennial Act, 3672 
Trigonometry, Arabic influence, 2534 
—Greek application to astronomy, 2DS0 
Trigrams, of Fu-Hsi, 1070 
Trilobites, extinction, 107 
—fossils of three varieties, 92 
Trilobites, Age of : see Cambrian 
System 

Trimontium, fort, Britain, 2034 
Trinidad, map, 317 
—modern conditions, 4639 
Trinidad, The, Magellan's ship, 3537 
Trinil, Java, Pithecaiitlunnus found. 
155 

Trinity, The. Christian views, 2331 

-S. Augustine’s belief, 233fl 

Triple Alliance, becomes Quadruple, 
3881 

-in 1607, 3741 

Tripoli, In Carthaginian time?, 11 SI 
—in crusading era, 2799, 2810 
■—Italy awl, 4560, 4580 
—Norman conquest, 2095 
—Roman arch, 2050 
Triptolemns, relief panel, 1382 
Trireme, Athenian, 1241 
—Venetian, 1039 
See also Ships 

Trithemius, Abbot, on monastic reform. 
2285 

TroDhu, General, and Third Republic, 
4385 

Trocmi, Gaulish tribe, 1526 
Troglodytes, African anthropoids, 174 
—American caves, 2572 


Troilus, pursuit by Achilles, 1041 
—at sacred spring of Apollo, plate f.p, 
1109 

Trois Frerea Cave, sorcerer, 205, 206 , 
260, 300, 3202 

Troitsa, monastery near Moscow, 3923 
Trojan War, 850, 983, 9S0 

-date of, 7SS 

Trollope, Anthony, 4545-40 
Trollope, Frances, Michael Armstrong. 
4405 

Trophimus, reliquary, 2180 
Tropical Diseases, 3118 

-19th century work, 5051 

Troppau, Congress of, 1261 
Trotha, Adm. von, on Jutland, 4853 
Trotsky, Leon, 4951-52, 4955-58 

-alliance with Zinoviev, 4975 

-breakdown, 4974 

— —defeats Judenieli, 4903 

-expelled from Russia, 497n 

-Lenin’s letter on, 4971 

-portrait, 1065 

-anti Russian Revolution, 1950 

-reviews Lettish regiment, 4900 

Troubadours, 2963-64, 2903 
—Renaissance spirit, 3221 
—u^e of national language, 3223 
Trout, prehistoric sand drawing of, 253 
Trouveres, 2963-64 
—schools foil ruled, 2907 
Troy, 798-99, 852-73 
—Alex, the Ut. at, 1430 
—battlements and (ower. 837 
—collapse of, M)l, 1339 
—date of siege, 860 
—earliest civilization, 591 
—fortilled by Phrygian newcomers, 790 
—ground-plan of 2nd and Oth cities, 
8G5 

—Homer’s description, S52 
—Priam’s palace at, 839, SO4 
—Roman city, 802 
—Schlieinann’s excavations, 591, S53 
—second palace, 857 
—siege of, 074, 83(1 
—stiategic position, map, 852 
—water-tower of Homeric city, S63 
Troyes, ivory casket, 2024 
Troyes, Council of, recognition of 
Knights Templars, 2802 
Troyes, Treaty of (1420), 3129 
Trubetskoi, Russian patriot, 3928 
Truce of God, provisions, 2009 
Trumpet, origin, 296 
Trusts (U.S.A.), 4999 
—campaign against, 4515, 4715 
—committee on, 5000 
Truth, in Piers Plowman, 3028 
Truxillo, culture centre 25S0, 2592, 
2594 

Ts’ai Lun (a.d. 105). writing material 
invention, 1071 
Tsar, title, 3480, 3920 
Tsarskoye Selo, capture of, 4954 

-Nicholas II at, 494S-49 

-strikers received at, 4942 

-Tsaritsa's bedroom, 4945 

Tsetse, fly, 230 

Ts’i Duchy, disaffection in, 443 
Tsinan-fu, Nationalist army entering, 
4003 

TBingtau, fall of (1914), 4751 
—German occupation (1897), 4662 
T’sin Province, Tatars in, 443 
c Tso Chuan,’ Chinese work, 254H 
T’so State, Chinese wars with, 443 
Tsuen-Chow. possibly Zaiton, 3510 
Tsushima, battle of, 4508 
Tuaa, wife of lima, 701 
Tubal Cain, in Caedmon MS., 2470 
Tuberculosis, Koch and, 5051 
—modern decline, 5056 
—result of war, 4907 
—wartime discoveries, 4791 
Tao d’Audoubert, Aurignacian cave, 
250 

-bison models, 252 

Tucker, Abraham, orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. 4009 
Tuouman, congress, 4323 
Tudor architecture, 3440-41 3447, 

3493-90 

Tudor, House of, 3142 
-Parliament under, 3058 


Turkey, Empire of 


Tudor Period, education under, .1316, 
3409, 3500 

-Edward VI, 3488 

-coronation procession, 3450 

-Elizabeth, 3462, 3171, 34S1 

-and Armada, 3476, 318fl t 3541, 

3545 

- -parliament under, 3059 

— -and Philip II of Spain, 3108- 

69, 3475-77, 3179, 3541 

-Henry VII, 3112 3297, 3IS5-S0, 

3500 

-chapel ot, 3110 

-Henry VIII, 3299, 3192, 3501 

—---armour of, 2941 2913-10 

-breaks with Rome, 3312 

-despotism established, 3343 

-Field of Cloth ip Gold. 330 ? 

-parliament uiuiei, 305« 

-life in, Henry VII to Elizabeth, 

3133, 3141-15 , 3484-3-,01 
-Elizabeth, 3552-77 

— —literature, 3333, 3353, 5358-00 
-London in, 3150, 35j8-0J, 3301- 

67, 3368-09 

— —Mary, q. of Scots, 3101, 3170, 3179 

— —-Mary Tmlor, queen, 3too 
-navy in, 3491, 3541-45. 3570 

— —pastoral life, 3433 

-— Renaissance in, 3333, 3499, 3362 

-wedding fcn a ts, 3445. 3503 

See also Elizabethan Age 
Tu Fu, Chinese poet, 2552-53 
Tughlak, dynasty, 3167 
Tughlnk Shah, Sultan of Delhi 2992 
-tomb, 3107 

Tughril Beg, Soljuk leader, 2511, 2781-2, 
2784, 2780 

Tughs, emblems or Mongolian autho¬ 
rity. 2852-53 

Tug-of-war, legend, 353, 354 
Tuileries, bread distribution, 385h 
—removal of French court to (1789), 
4082 

—revolutionary mob at, 10SO 
—riot at, 4172 

Tukulti-Ninurta I, king of Assyria, 673 
Tukulti-Ninurta IT, king of Assyria, 876 
Tula, early factories at, 393L 
Tullius, Servius, census instituted, 1796 

-figure on tomb, 1095 

Tullua Hostilius, destroys Alba, 1599, 
1015 

Tulsi, court, painter of Akbar, 3709 
Tumulus: see Bairow ; Eiutbwork 
Tunbridge Wells, in 18th century,-4251 
Tundra, maps, 33S, 313 
Tung Ch’i-ch’ang. Chinese artist, 3320 
Tungus, 2560 ; see also Mongolia 
Tun Huang, Chinese MSS. found, 2556 

-sculpture of the Buddha, 1504 

-Thousand Buddhas, Caves 1502, 

1504 

-banners from, 1502 

Tunis, Blake's expedition to, 3800 
—France acquires, 4556 
Tunis, Kingdom of, 3391 
Tunis, Lake of, 1178 
Tunnelling, Roman, 2040. 2043 
Tupac Yupanqui, Inca ruler. 3381 
Tura, limestone from, 701 
Turbot, ancestor, 114 
Turco-Austrian War. cavalry charge, 
3880 

Turcoman, raee, 2544 

Turenne, Marshal, 3597, 3599, 3051 

-campaign. 3000, 3740 

-death, 3742 

Turgot, R. J., French minister, ,3910 

-and American independence. 

394 

-on philosophy of history. 4060 

-portrait, 4000 

-on progress, 5087 

Turia, Roman larly, 1827 
Turin, battle of (1700), 3759, 3997 
Turin, botanical garden destroyed, 4291 
—parliament at (I860), 4377 
Turkey, Empire of, map, 409, 410 

-annistico signed (1918), 4784 

-Austria and, 3913 

-Balkan States and, 4397, 4581 

-Britain nnd, 4554 

-debt to Byzantium, 2039 

— — enters Great War, 4762 
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Turkey, Empire of 


Turkey, Empire of— cont. 

-Italy declares war on (1911), 4580 

--Lepanto anrl, 3475 

-Morea recourjuereci, 3880 

-rise and tall, plate /.p. 402 

-rivalry with Venice, 3017 

-and Russia, 3703, 3912, 4203 

-.and sea power (10th cent.), 3047 

Turkey, Republic of, 4885-30, 4898 

-failure of democracy, 5080 

-ideal of government, 4202 

-Latin alphabet adopted, 4897 

— —post-war problems, 4884 

-and treaty of Sevres, 4877 

--westernisation, 308, 4885 , 4897 

-women emancipated, 36S, 4885 

See also Ottoman Empire ; Turks 
Turki, Alpine Race in Asia, 230 
Turkigtan, Kanishka’s sovereignty, 1981 
—Mongol Invasion, 347 
—mounds in, 27 
—pottery in, 591 

—prehistoric emigration from, 803 
Turkopoles, meaning of name, 2811 
Turko-Scytbian, races, 2560 
Turks, 2200, 2313-14 
“-in Asia Minor, 439, 2045, 2814 
—and Crusades, 2045 
—European scttlemenl, 410, 299 1 
—evolution, 2780, 3147 
—and Magyars, 3147-3163 
—in Palestine, 800 
—fleljuk, 2779-95 
—XJlghur, 2784, 3147 
—warriors, 15tn cent., 3150 

See also Ottoman Turks: Scijuk 
Turnpike, introduction, 4251, 4344 
Turnu Severin, 1967, 2040 
Turoe House, monolith, 1520, 1522 
Turpin, Dick, 4213 
Turquoise, Egyptian bracelet, 489 
—in Egyptian tombs, 4(51 
—mines In Sinai Peninsula, 553, 080 
Turret, modern naval, diagram, 4848 
Tursha, 794, 1109 
Turtle, sucker-fish hunts, 284 
Tuscan architecture, 1911-12 
Tusoan League, 2763 
Tuscany, under Leopold II, 4085 
—medieval, 2752, 2755, 2759 
—painting in, 3041 
—as republic, 4309 
Tuaculum, counts of, 2503-04, 2772 
—name, 1150 
—Roman absorption, 1253 
Tutankhamen, Huy his vizier, 359, 081 
—marriage, 751 
—mummy case, plate f.y. 753 
—objects from palace, 099 
—son-in-law of Akhnaton, 000, 007 
—.succeeded by Ay, 751 
—tomb, 359, 554 

-treasures from, 098 

Tutor, in 18th century Germany, 3960 
Tutuah, of Alp Arslan, 2792, 2795 
Twelve Tables, Laws of, 1648 
Twilight, Amiois, god uf, 041 
Twine-maker, Egyptian, 555 
Two Brothers, Tale oE» Egyptian story, 
579, 708 

Two Sicilies, Kingdom oE the, 2095 
Tyann. In Hittite territory, 717, 719 
Tyers, Jonathan, and Yauxhall Gardens, 
■1242 

Tyler, Wat, 3099 , 310J 
Tyne, river valley, and Hadrian’s wall, 
1722 

Tynnias, portrait, 1202 
Typhus, in Bolshevik Russia, 4908 
—Haygarth’s description, 5044 
—method of conveying, 3115 
—modern disappearance, 5050 
—as tropical disease, 3118 
Tyrannicides, HnrniodUis and Aristo- 
geiton, statues, 1094 
Tyrannosaurus, 125, 130 
Tyrant, in Greece, 1094. 1104. 1114, 
1115, 1116 
—in Italy, 2765 

—in Syracuse, 1004, 1104-05, 1676-77 
Tyre, 1177-79 

—Alexander conquers, 1407, 1439 
—Hiram a tomb, 1178 
—Mediterranean trade, 805 
—ship of 9th cent, B.O., 1535 


Tyrol : nee Tirol 

Tyrrell, Father, Jesuits expel, 3091 
Tyrrhenians, piracy, 1513 
See also Etruscans 
Tyrtaeus, Spartan poet, 1047 
Tzu-Hsi, empress, 4050 
—foreign policy, 4506 
—restoration of palace, plate, 4657 
—sleeping apartment, plate, 4058 
—suppresses Taiping rebellion, 4647, 
1055 


u 

Uazit, Egypt, snake deity, 1007 
TJberti, family, 2764 
U-boat: see Submarine 
Uccello, Paolo, llout of San Romano, 
3209 

Ufa, prison death rate, 4967 
Uganda, British protectorate, 1034 
—Mtcsft, king of, 4034 
Ugo, Margrave of Tuscany, 2755 
Uighur Turks, 27H4, 3147 
Uilusa, possibly Elaeusm, 736 
Uiracocha, Inca ruler, 33*0 
Uitlanders, in S, Africa, 4621 
Ukraine, becomes independent. 48SI), 
1949 

—Central Powcis and, 4956 
—prehistoric painted wan*, 772 
Ulfilas, gothic alphabet, 1002 
—missionary work, 2336 
Ulianor, Vladimir Ilyitch : see Lenin, N. 
Ulm, battle of, 4100, 4189 
Ufpian, Roman lawyer, IOSO, 2112-13 
Ulrica Eleanor, q. of Sweden, 3886 
Ulster, and Home Rule, 4586 
—and Irish Erne State, 4900 
Ultriouria, Nicholas de, teaching, 3018 
Ulysses : see Odysseus 
Umbrella, of Asliur-naslr-pal II, 877 
—Asian royal insignia, 2852 
—of Tatar nobles, 2853 
Umbrians, war with Rome, 1690 
Umbrian School of Painting, 3041 
Umbro, R., in Etruria, 115-2 
Umbro-Sabellian dialect, 1880 
Umiak, Eskimo boat, 292 
Umma, boundary, 639 
—Lagnsh defeats, 430 
Ummnn-Manda : see Modes 
Unam Sauctam (1302), papal bull, 3003 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, political influence, 
4380 

Understanding, seat of, in ancient 
thought, 2005 

Underworld, Minoan beliefs, 770 
Unemployment, in early 10th cent., 
4287 

—in Gicat Britain, 5081, 5034 
—in imperial Romo, 2U02, 2004 
—protection and, 4481 
—riots (1920), 4909 
—Tudor Period, 3486, 3489 
Uniat Jacobites, 2342 
Uniformity Acts, political results, 3001 

-and Puritanism, 3707 

Unigenitus Bull, condemns Jansenism, 
3809 

Union Act (1840), rc-unlting the 
Canadas, 4004 

Union League, and the Southern States, 
4492 

Union of Socialist Soviet Republios, 
modern Russia, 4960 
See also Russia, Bolshevik 
Union Pacific Railway 4487, 4502 
United Empire Loyalists, 4597 
United Kingdom, export trade (1900- 
1913), 4087 

See also Great Britain and separate 
countries 

United Provinces, Netherlands, forma¬ 
tion, 3078 

—Elizabeth and crown of, 3475 
United Provinces oE the River Plate, 4323 
United States of America, 4487-4520. 
4711-38 

-aliens, night classes lor. 318 

-American tribal unity, 319 

-architecture, skyscraper, 5033. 

5058 

-anti British naval losses in Gt, 

War, 4855 


Unity 


United States of America— •coni. 

-—capitalism triumphant, 5002 

--—Caribbean region, influence in 

4339 

-Civil Service reform. 4610 

— --War: see American Civil 

War 

-colour problem: see Negro 

problem, below 

-Congress not imperial, 399 

-- —co-operation in, 5074 

— -——corporations in, 4998 
-decisive economic fuctor m 

world politics, 390 

— — —and disarmament, 4932, 4889, 

4904 

-first railway, 4357 

-telegraph in, 4098 

-geological connexion with N.W. 

•Scotland, 96 

-Great War, enters, 4734, 4735. 

4771 

-hninigmtion, Asiatic, 320 

-Ellis Island, 310 

--—Europn. restriction,396, 5084 

-statistics, 319 

-imperialism, 395 

-• —independence, Britain's colonial 

status and, 411 

--conditions after u century 

of, 4487-1520 

---declaration . see American 

Independence, Declaration 

—-economic reasons, 394-5; 

--—war of: see American Inde¬ 
pendence, War of 

-on eve of, 4711-88 

-France, first troops >n 

4770 

-German attitude, 4851 

-naval aid delayed, 4855 

-•-*-convoy, i860 

-—St. Mjhiel, troops from, 

4732 

-share in results, 4781, 

4922 

-intelligence tests, 20th coni.. 

5078 

-Japanese mission to, 4416 

-late industrial development, 

4685 

-League Covenant, opposition 

to, 4921 

-league with 8. America, 4017 

-mechanical power, 5068 

-monopolies in, 4990 

-Monroe Doctrine, 4277, 4321 

— --nationhood, 3017 

-ncgio problem in, 320, 4489. 

4995, 6083 

-Nicaraguan dependence on, 

4338 

-and Panama, secession oi, 4335 

-and peace treaties, 4877, 4921 

— --and Philippines, 395 

— -post-war conditions, E0Q7 

-protection and free trade, 4489 

-race sense, 329 

-religious decline in, 4804 

-romanticism In, 4313 

-rural population declining, 5079 

— --slavery question, 4278 

-socialism in, 4989 

-S. American republics riv'-g 

nbed, 4321 

-Southern states, status, 44S9 

-—under Wilson, 4722 

-Spanish war; see Spaniali- 

American War 

— --territorial disposition (map) 

4 m 

-—Treaty of Versailles rejected. 

4921 

-unification, 4111 

-wages in, 5068, 5074 

-war declared on Great Britain 

(1812), 4112 

-with Mexico (1846-8), 4337 

See also America; American Civil 
War; American Independence: 
and New York and other cities 
United States Bureau of Labour, 
formation, 4517 

TJnitlea, The, classicist canon, 4038 
Unity, medieval desire for, 3024. 3026 
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Universe 


Vedanta 


Universe, Aristotle’s conception, ding., 
US2, 1183 

—dimensions calculated, GO 
—(iicck conception, 47, 1152 
—microcosm of, 40 
—new discoveries, 5005 
—Pelting the centre, 1222 

See also Cosmogony ; Cosmology : 
World 

University, in Germany, 1.8th century, 
3954 

- Mahomed sin, '2533-1 
-medical chairs at British, 3047 

—medieval, 3015, 3020, 3431, 344+ 
—Latin in, 3021 

- teachers’ methods, 3015 

See also Scholasticism 
Universities’ Mission to Central Africa, 
41*il, 4032 

Unkiar Skelessi, treaty of (1833), 4272 
Unn, the Deep-Minded, 2525 
Unterwalden, canton, 11087-88 
Untoii, Sir Henry, wedding feast, 3445 
Upanishad, teachings, 1207-03 
Updike, D. B., printer, 3184-0, 8199 

-on Gaston, 3191 

Upwawet, god of Asyut, 544 
Ur, Sumerian kingdom, 510-542 
—architecture, 519 , plate f.p. 528, 532, 
533 

-vaulting used, 533 

—art (3500 li.a-2500 D.c\), 514, 523, 
plate / j). 529, 535-12 

-gold objects, 514, 517 

—Eannatuiu'B vie!my over, 430, 52? 
—Elam's victory over, 523 
—lahtar figurines, 584 
—Joint Expedition (British and 
American) to, 523 

-pre-Chaldean .settlement, 458, 533 
—seat of Sin, the moon god, 583 
—ziggurat, 510, 519, plate f.p. 528, 529 
Uraeu's, hung fiom sun-disk, 744 
—on Inters Ullofc, 558 
—on Tutankhamen's diadem, 09') 
UrakaKina, k. of Lagash, 431, 523 
Ural-Altaic, languages, maps, 321-5 
Uranus, in Greek mythology, 47, 59 
Ur-ari-en-Ptah, slab from tomb, 499 
Urartu, Sardinia, king of, 883 
Urban II, pope, 2(150-51 

-and Crusading movement. 2797 

-death, 2055 

Urban IV, pope, and Sicilian succession, 
2S23 

Urban V, pope, 300S 

Urban VI, pope, 3008, 3008-70 

Urban Vm, and Congress of 10 IS, 3632 

-portrait, 3020 

—on sack of Magdeburg, 3020 
Ur-Bau, father unknown, 054 
Urbicns, LoIIius, execution of Chris¬ 
tians, 2184 

Urbino, culture at, ducal court, 3242 

—Fontana pottery, 3230 

Urbino, Federlgo Montefeltro, D. of, 32 J9 

-library, 3222 

-patron of literature and 

art, 321G 

Urdu, meaning of word, 3170 
Ur-Engnr, king of Sumer and Akkad, 
432, 513, 523 
—built wall of Ur, 527 
—canal constructed, 525 
—stele of, 530-7 , 538 
—temples of, 513, plate f.p. 528 
—worshipping Sin, 583 
—ziggurat built by, plate f.p. 528 
Urf6, Honor a d\ his Astree, 3989 
Uri canton, 30S7-88 
Ur-Nammo.; see Ur-Engur 
Urn-field Culture, 910-919 
See also Illyrians 
Ur-Nina, king of Lagash, 439 
—plaquo of period, 538 
—receiving his children, 525 
—royal statuette of period, 541 
Urn, funerary, Etruscan, 1162, 1105 

-hut urn, 1100 

-origin of bust, 1170 

-Villanovan, 1153 , 1150 

Urquizas, Jos6, defeats Rosas, 4325 
Ursicinus, struggle for papal chair, 2197 
Uruguay, 317, 4325 
—European population, 4321 


Uruguay— coni. 

—growth of democracy, 4329 
—Spanish ascendancy, map, 317 
Uruj, Barbary eomair, 3805 
Urukagina, king of Lagash, 523 
—covenant with Ningirau, 054 
Usedoin, Gustav us Adolphus lands at, 
3630, 3015 

Userkaf, Egypt’s mercantile marine 
under, 426 
Usliabti flgurea, 1017 
Uspenski Cathedral, Moscow, 3922-3 
Usury, Church and, 2897, 2899, 3025 
Utah, admitted to Union, 4507 
—settled by Mormons, 4505 
Uta-napishtim, Babylonian Noah, 58S 
—in Gllgamesh epic, 579 
—passed to land of gods, 649 
Utica, Homan city, 1015, 2134 
—and Carthage, 1178, 1033 
—foundation, 1177 
—graves and harbours, 1631 
Utrecht, Treaty of (1474), 305,s 

-(1713), 3700 

-trading concessions, 38S9 

Utrecht, Union of, 3473-74 
Uxellodunum, Roman siege, 1730 
Uzal, palaeolithic tools at, 590 
Uzbegs, Abdalla Khan, 3795 
—iu Afghanistan, 3770 
—independence asserted, 3794 
Uzziah, revolt against Assyria, 885 

v 

Vaccination, history and results oi, 
5048-49 

—Pope forbids, 4294 
—satire, 5050 

Vadimo, Lake, Boil defeated at, 1000 
Vagabondage, Tudor Age, 3489 
Vagrancy, in Elizabethan age, 3577 
Vahyazdata, pretender to Persian 
throne, 1090 
Vaishnavns, belief, 2403 
—member, 2394 
Vaisyas, caste, 237, 453 
Valdivia, German settlement at, 4331 
Valencia (Spain), Cid’s capture of, 2647 

- pottery, 3204 

—.Saracens expelled, 2827 
Valenciennes British capture (1918), 
4784 

Valens, emperor, 2190-98, 2197, 2213 
Valentlnian I, emperor, 2193, 2190 
—and religious toleration, 2221 
Valentinian II, emperor, 2197, 2199, 
2200 

Valentinian III, emperor, 2205-07 

-constitution of, 2485 

Valentinus, Gnostic, 2092 
Vale Press, 3199 
Valerian, emperor, 2117 
—Christians persecuted, 2180 
—Sapor I defeats, 405, 2116-17, 2118, 
2310-18 

—sardonyx of Sapor and, 2116, 2318 
Valerius Flaccus, Argonautica, 1894 
Valerius Harpocration, lexicon, 2171 
Valla, Lorenzo, and Donation of Con¬ 
stantino, 3452 
Valliere, Louise de la, 3994 
Valmy, battle of, 4087 
Vandals, in Africa, 2201, 2263, 2204-65 
—in Italy and Gaul, 2201 
—kingdom, 2255, 2250 
—Rome sacked, 2208 
—in Spain, 2214 

See also Germanic Peoples : Huns 
Van Lake, Byzantine defeat, 2787 
Van der Meulen, A. F., Louis XIV at 
Douai, 3842 

— •—Louis XIV at Lille, 3848 
Vandervelde, Emile, and Social Revo¬ 
lutionists, 4973 

Van Diemen, governor-general, 3540 
Van Diemen’s Land : see Tasmania 
Van Dyck, Sir A., portrait of Gustavus 
Adolphus, 3588 

-James I. 35SO 

-Tilly, 3037 

-Sir E. Vcrney, 3723 

-Wallenstein, 3629 

Van Loo, Charles, portrait ot Maria 
Lecszinska, 3SS2 


Vanloo, J. B., Louis XV, 3882 
Van Loo, L. M., porluiit of Cliolbeul, 
3900 

— —Diderot, 4063 

-Helvetius, 4126 

Vannites, people oi Ararat, 880 

Sea also Ararat 

Vapbio, gold cups from, pinto 750 

— tomb, 785 

—vessel from tomb, 758 
Varangians, 2496, 2523-24 
—raids, 2521 
Varangian Guard, 2051 
Varohl, historian, on Cellini’s Auto¬ 
biography, 322(1 
Varennes, Louis XVI at, 4083 
Varius, tragedy by, 1886 1 

Varna, battle ot, 3124, 3155 
Varro, Terentius, 1888 

— language, 1883 

— —on Latin language, 1870 
-on religion, 1901 

Varuna, on Hittite tablets, 807, 808 
—a moral god, 654 
—worshipped by Mitanni, 593 
Vania, P. Quintilius, Arminlus defeats, 
1848-19, 1872, 1985 

-portrait, 1849 

Vasari, G., Clement VI] and Charles V, 
3235 

— —Lorenzo the Magnificent, 3140 
Vasco da Gama, Cape of Good Hope 

doubled, 410, 3531 
--and Indian markets, 3533 

— -voyages, map, 3526 

Vases, lioxcr, Mi noun, 70!) 

—ehieftaiu's, Minoan, 760 

—Egyptian, funerary, 490, 701 

-glass, (597, 098 

-poriume, Tutankhamen's, 098 

-pre-clynastie, 38, 39, 463, 492, 493 

—Entemena’s silver, 533, 537 
—Francois, OSS, 1041 
—Greek, black-figure, 1040-41, plate 
1270. 1335 

— —Corinthian, 990-98 

-Dipylon, 990-98 

-geometric, 995, 990-98 

-red-figure, 1265, plate-* 1269-70, 

' 1335 

-trading in Corinthian, 1541 

-white-ground funerary, 1264, plate 

—Hnllstatt and Illyrian, 918, plate 
928, 930 

—harvester’s, Mlnoan, 705 
—Late Mlnoan, plate 754, 705, 700, 
769 

—Middle Minoan, 004, plato f.p. 009, 
009 

—Minyan 011 

—Mycenaean, plate 754, 789 
—Roman, Arretlne, 1941 
—Scythian, plate 020 , 932 
—Sumerian silver, plate f.p. 529, 535 
—Thessalian. Oil 

See also Painted Ware ; Pottery 
Vasili III, ambassadors from, 3935 
Vassy, massacre of, 3348, 3463, 3104 
Vasvar, Peace of, 3751 
Vatican, Rome. 3068 
—library founded, 3323 
—prototype in ancient Rome, 1750 
—Raphael's Disputa fresco, 3227 
—S. Peter with the keys, 2482 
Vauhau, Sebasticn le P. de, 3748, 3750 

-and Michelangelo’s fortifications, 

3227 

-opposition to Louis XIV, 3844 

Vaudois, persecution, 3600 
Vaughan, Lord John, In Jamaica, 3814 
Vault, 2803, 2866-68, 2871 
—for burial, Babylonia, 534 
Vaulting, Gothic, 2800-71 
—Moorish approach, 3273, 3275 
—relation to Mahomcdnn. 3273 
—Roman, 2032-33, 2866 
—sexpartite, 2870 
—shafts, 2881 

See also Architecture 
Vaux, Fort, in 1920, 4762 
Vauxhall Gardens, Rowlandson's draw¬ 
ing, 4242 

Vecellio, Tiziano : see Titian 
Vedanta : see Upard shads 
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Vedas 


Vikings 


Vedas, Brahmanic raiding of, 2403 
—system of handing down, 2305 
—taught on Kailasa. 2394 
See also Rig-Veda 

Veddas, Oylon, an ancient type 209, 
211 , 210 

Vedie Aryans, paradise, 2394 
Vedic Literature, 807 

See also Rig-Veda; Vedas 
Vegetables, use and cultivation 16th 
cent., 3442 3457 

Vegetation, and climate, map, 338 
—Emopean, map, 313 
—geographical distilbutlon, 433 
—in northern climatic zone, 340 
—in trade wind area, 336 
Veii, 1232-53, 1601 
—remains from, 1002 
—Roman debate alter fall, 1011 
—school of sculpture, 1174 
—siege of, 1717 

Velasquez (painter), 3245, 3247 

-portrait of Philip IV.. 3740 

Velasquez, governor or Cuba, explora¬ 
tions, 3304 

Vcleda, Germanic queen, 2217 
Vellaunodunum, Roman siege, 1731 
Venaa. Finnish name for Russia, 2172 
Veuables, General, in Hispaniola, 3811 
Veudemiaire, rising or, 4001 
Veudomc, L. J., Due de, French general, 
3757 

Venereal disease, entrance into Europe, 
8115 

-modern measures. 5057 

Veneti, tribe, 2472-73, 2470 
—ileet opposed to Caesar, 1732 
Venetia, modern, proposed cession to 
Italy, 4380 

Venetia, Roman Province, Attila’s 
destruction, 3029 

Venetian Art, architecture, 3030, 3033. 
4032 

-painting, 3035, 3040-41, 3041-47 

-sculpture, 2243, 3039 

Venetian glass, 2814, 3038 
Veneziano, Bartolommeo, Lodovico 
Martinengo, 3047 
Venezuela, 317, 4334 
—boundary dispute, 4519, 4575 
—Miranda in, 4322 
Vengeance, primitive instinct, 1059 
Venioe, 302U-4S 

—Adriatic controlled by, 2751, 3538 
—Cabinet meeting in Doge's Palace, 
3030 

—Campanile, 3041 
—Chiesa del Redentore, 4032 
—Colleoni statue, 2243 
—constitution, 3031, 3035 
—Council of Ten, 3035 
—Crusaders helped, 2749, 2800 
—Oi usftding trophies, 2813 
•—Doge’s Palace, room, 3030 
—dominions in 1500, map. 3030 
—In 14th cent., 3037 
—Francis II obtains, 4183 
—Genoese rivalry, 2915-16, 3033 
—Germnn merchants in, 2915, 3043 
—glass industry, 3035 3038 
—Grand Canal, 3043 
—lion of S. Mark. 3031 
—marriage of the sen; 3032, 3036 
—-Milanese rivalry, 3L38 
—Napoleon and, 304S, 4183 
—Napoleon’s troops in, 4182 
—oligarchy, members of, 3035 
—painting, school of, 3040-42 
—Piazza, 3030, 3011 
—the Plazetta, 2813 
—plague regulations, 3112 
—printing centre, 3189-00 
—procession crossing Piazza, 3040 
—ILiaito Bridge, 3013 
—S, Mark’s, bronze horses, 2294, 2296. 
2813, 3033 

-Byzantine chalices, 2441 

-facade, 3033 

—-mosaic over porch, 3031 

—senators’ costume, 10th cent,, 3045 
—soldiers, 30th rent,, 3030 
—Theodore’s statue, 3030 
—trade and commerce, 2915, 3032, 
3037 

—trade routes, early, 3033 


Venice— coni. 

—trading vessels, 3034, 3038 
—Turkish wars, 15th-16th cent., 3047, 
3140 

—warships, medieval triremes, 1630 
—waterside scene, 3042 
Venizelos, E., Greek patriot, 4565 
4581, 4582 

-dismissal, 4761 

-foreign policy, 4757 

-regent, 4775 

Venbdius Bassua, in Parthian War, 1792 
Venus, in Greek mythology, 59 
See also Aphrodite 
Vera Cruz, Mexico and U.S.A., 4730 
Vsrbiest, Jesuit adviser to K’ang Hsi 
4052 

Vereingetoriz, 1528 
—and Caesar, 1445, 1727, 1781 
Verdugo, commander of Catholic 
League, 3G38 

Verdun, captured by Prussians (1792). 
4087 

—Fort Vaux in 1920, 4762 
—memorial nn Mort Homme, 4703 
Verdun, battle of (1916), battle of 
nttiition, 4808 

—German attack, map, 1702, 4703 
—poison gas at, 47 93 
Verdun, Treaty of (843), map, 2422 
Vore, Aubrey de, Hedmgham Castle 
built, 2724 

Vereeniging, Peace of, 4571, 4622 
Vergennes, 0. G„ and American colonies, 
411 

Vergerio, papal ambassador to Luther. 
3081 

Vergil, 1888. 1890-01 
—Epicurean mliuenco on, 1009 
—aa forerunner of Christianity, 2245 
—Georgies. 1890 
—Greek influence, 1701 
—influence on European poetry, 2245 
—language of Eclogues, 1881 
—mosaic representation of, 1891 
—on Romans and Greeks, 1911 
—Stoic teaching, 1763 
Vergniaud, P. V., leader of Glrondins, 
4171 

Vernet, Carl, Bridge of Lodi, 4092 

-Napoleon’s troops In Venice, 4182 

Vernet, Horace, Charles Albert of 
Sardinia, 1275 

-Louis Philippe, 4289 

-and sons, 4208 

Vernauil, battle of, 2985 
Verney, Sir Edmund, 3722, 3723 
Verney, Sir Ralph, 3723 
Vernon, family, motto, 2981 
Verona, league of 1167, 2760 
—stairway to Palazzo della Rngionc, 
3215 

Verona, Congress ot (1822), 4261 
Veronese, Paolo, Alexander and the 
family of Darius, 12 

-Marriage of S. Catherine, 3046 

-Sir Philip Sidney, 3235 

-Venetian soldier, 3039 

Verrali, A. W., Hellenist, 1566 
Verres, Gaius, Cicero’s attack, 1778 
Verrocchio, Andrea del, statue of 
Colleoni, 2243, 3019 
Veraailles, building, 3837 
—gardens, 4299 
—Grand Trianon, 3839 
—Hall of Mirrors, 3839 

--—ns hospital, 4388 

-the Tennis Court, 4159 

—mob returning from, 384 
—procession of women to, 4082, 4140 
•royal bedchamber, 3540 
■in 1722. 3838 

—States-Gcneral at (1789), 3914 
Veraailles, Treaty oi (1750), 3899 

-(1783), 411, 3910 

--—French withdrawal from India. 

4440 

-(1919), 4874 

-economic consequences, 4910 

-and the Jews, 3605 

-and League of Nations, 4021 

-signatories for Dominions, 4044 

-signing, 4875 

Vertebrates, evolution, plate /.j>. 90; 
111, 300-1 


Vertebrates —tout. 

—fiiht appearance, 43, 93, f)8, 111 

— —with armour-plate, 112 
Verulamium, Roman town, 2147 

See also S. Albans 
Veras, Aeiius, 1972 
Verus, Lucius, imperial authority 
shared withM. Aurelius, 1972, 1973 
Verus, Marcus Annins : see Marcus 
Aurelius 

Vervins, Treaty of, 3479 
Vesalius, Andreas, anatomical work 
3828, 5041 

-medical discoveries, 3338-30 

-supposed portrait, 3339 

-title page of Epitome, 3828 

Vespasian, emperor, 1857, 1858-61 
—Biitain conquered, J854 
—Cnlo^ouin erected, 2023, 2054, 2050 
—Jerusalem besieged, 1957 
—Senate reformed, 1876 
—Judaea, conquest, victory coin. 2968 
Vespucci, Amerigo, 3303 
Vesta, goddess, 1734-37. 1748 
—temple at Rome, 1736. 1748, 19 U 
Vestal Virgins, 1748 
—deprived of revenues, 2322 
Vest all a, Roman ceremony, 1748 
Veterinary Science, in Egypt, 502 
Vetranio, prorbrnned emperor, 2193 
Vetulouia, di^euveries at, 1155-56 
Via Aemiiia, course of, 2033 

-Roman colonies bound together 

by, 1711 

Via Flaminia ; see Flaminian Way 
Vicar, medieval, 3451 
Vioars, John, account of Winccby fight, 
3726 

Vicentino, painting, Battle of Lc- 
pimto, 3175 

Vico, Giovanni B„ Buckle on, 4069 
-New Science, 4046 

— --portrait, 4074 

-theory of knowledge, 4073 

Victor I, pope, 24S3 
—election and death, 2050, 2093 
Victor IV, anti pope, 2737 
Victor Amadeus, king of Sardinia, 3882 
Victor Emmanuel I, k. of Sardinia, and 
Italian liberty, 3015 

-restored in Sardinia (1814), 4107 

Victor Emmanuel H, k. of Italy, 4370, 
4378 

-death, 4558 

Victoria, one of Magellan’s ships, 3637 
Victoria (Australia), 4009 
Victoria (Hong ICong), in 1876, 462t 
Victoria, Queen, accession, 4273 

-in coronation robes, 4273 

-death, 4573 

--ns Empress of India, 4407 

-Knh-i-nor presented to, 3775 

-and Ottawa, 4606 

-portraits, 366, 4273 , 4467 

Victoria Falla, railway station, 463z 
Victorian Age, literature of the, 4535 
See also Nineteenth Century 
Viotorianism, modernism and, 5013 
Victorious Majesty, engraved gem. 2312 
Victory, crowning Athena, 1691 
—personified on Homan coin, 1612 
—statue removed from senate, 2323 
Vicuna, animal, 2592 
Vienna, constitutionalists seize, 436? 

—-Kara Mu^tapha and, 410 
—meaning of mime, 2472 
—Napoleon enters, 4100 
—oath of fealty to Maria Teresa, 3880 
—Turks besiege, 3752, 3753 
Vienna, Congress of, 4107. 1257, 4261 
Vienna, Treaty of (1809), 4104 
Vieux Dieu. trench digging at, 4747 
Vigee-Lebrun, Mine,, Marie Antoinette, 
4081 

Vigny, Alfred de, romanticism, 4311 
Vijayanagar, Hindu kingdom, 2903, 
3123, 3170 

—suttee memorial stone, 4455 
Vik, fjord, 2524 
Vikings, 2315-28, 2517, 2004 
—discover America, 2527 
—reason for raids, 2406 
•York relics, 2449 

See also Danes ; Northmen; 
Varangian? 
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Villa, Francisco 
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Villa, Francisco, 4728 

-invade* U.S., 1730 

Villa Capua, ChKwiek House a copy, 
4032 

Village, communal oven in, 2072 
—cottage life, loth cent., 3438 

- and English social life, 2727 
—Frankish, 2002 

—In India, 237 
—land division in, 2062-03 
—medieval, 2063, 2070-1, 2671 
—scenes from fluth cent.), 3416 
—squalor, medieval, 3420, 3437 
Village Community, 2001, 26(33, 2727-28 
Villani, Giovanni, on Guelph* and 
Gnibellines, 2763 
Villanova Culture, 1152-33 
—belt and brooches from, 1152, 1163 
—tomb, 1152 
—urn* from, 1153, 1156 
Villars, Marshal, and Cevcnncs Pro¬ 
testants, 3871 

Villa Viciosa, battle of, 3710 
Villeinage, 2728-30, 2720 , 3432 
Villdle, French minister, 4267 
Villeneuve, Admiral, Nelson in pursuit, 
4100 

-voyage to W, Indies, 4188 

Villius, lex Annniis passed by, 1803 
Vilna, Russians in (1910), 4881. 4882 
Vimy Ridge, Canadians at, 1771 

- —French attacks on, 4753 
Vincennes, Mirabean imprisoned at. 

41C6 

Vincent de Paul, S., and religious 
revival, 3803 

Vincent Ferrer, S„ supports French 
pope, 3024 

Vinci, Leonardo da : see Leonardo da 
Vinci 

Vine, in ancient Egypt, 188 
—limits, map, 343 
—in Mesopotamia, 435 
Vinea, Pietio della, 2844 
Vines, Sherard, new poetry, 5010 
Vineyard, in Heroic Age, 848 
Vinland, 2527 

Virginia, foundations, 3547, 400(1 
—Raleigh and, 3373 
—In 1611, Captn. John Smith’s map, 
3547 

—under Spotswood, 4009 
Virginia Company, 3547 
Virgin Mary : see Mary 
Viriathus, leader of Lusitanians, 1700 
Visby, Hansa at, 3053 
Visconti, family, in Milan, 3009, 3138 
—struggle with Venice, 3039 
Visoonti, Gian Galeazzo, duke of Milan, 
3001), 3134 

-relief on tomb, 3000 

Vishnu, incarnation, tug-of-war, 351 
—statue of, 239S 
See also Krishna 

Vishtagp, Persian monarch, 2307 
Visigoths, architecture, 3208 
—in Balkans. 2213-14 
—Christians in Spnin, 32G0-G7 
—in Gaul and Spain, 2214 
—geographical division of, 2213 

- -home of, 2201 

—Spanish kingdom, 2260, 2267, 2354- 
57, map 2256 

-votive crowns, 2355 

Sec also Germanic Peoples; Goths; 
Ostrogoths; Spain, Moorish 
Visscher, panorama of London, 3558 
Vista-planning, in Rome, 2057, 2059 
Vitalis, Ordericus, on Norman character, 
2603 

Vitaspatrum, on monasticism, 2275 
VitelUus, elected emperor, 1857-38 
Viticulture, under Roman Empire, 1994 
Vitruvius, 2035, 2007 
—Palladian style based on, 4032 
Vitry, Philippe de, Ars Nova of, 2968 
Vittoria, battle of, 4104, 4100, 4196 
Vitus, S., worship in Rugen, 3014 
Vlvonne, Due de, brother of Mme. de 
Montespnn, 3995 
Vizier, dancing at funeral of, 557 
—duties, 544 

—Egyptian official, 495, 052 
—of Ilameses II, 678 
See also Wazir 


Vlachs, assimilation to Slavs, 2478 
Vladimir, model factory at, 1940 
Vladimir, Russian prince, 2638 
Vladivostok, held by Whites, 4961 
Vogt, Karl, thought theories, 4331 
Volcano, 80 

—in British Isles, 94, 110 
Volci, Etruscan burial chamber, 1158 
Volga, Russian control, 3910 
Volhynian Regiment, join* Bolsheviks, 
4947, 4953 

-suppresses revolt, 4951 

Yolkerwanderungen, reasons for, 792 
Volney, Comte de, triend of Napoleon, 
4184 

Volodarski killed, 1938 
Volscians, struggles against Rome, 
1600-02 

Volsinii, city, destruction, 1573 
—temple of Voltumna, 1597 
Voltaire, 4124 
—on Bufller, 4059 
—light for intellectual freedom, 4064 
—Houdon’s bust, 4046 
—on Locke, 4U30 
—on Louis XIV, 3S74 
—on Louise de Qucrouaille, 4002 
— revolt against classicism, 4045 
—and Romantic movement, 4302 
—statuette, 4124 
—and women’s society, 383 
Volterra, 2757 
—hut-urn from, 1160 
See also Etruria 
Voltumna, goddess, 1158 
—temple at Volsinii, 1507 
Von der Tann (ship), at Jutland, 4849, 
4850 

Votaress, Minoan, plate f.p. 608 
Vredenaky, and the Living Church, 4972 
Vroom, H. C„ Armada tapestries, 3545 
Vulgate, Jerome’s version, 1755, 1S98 
—Latin language of, 1755, 1882 
—Sir Thomas More’s designation, 3330 
Vulso, Manlius, defiance of the Senate, 
170.8 

-war in Asia, 1G91 

Vultures, Stele of, monument from 
Lagash, 430, 527 

Vyasa, teacher, on mountain of Kailasa, 
2304 


w 

Wadsworth, Edward, modernist painter, 
5037 

Wafer, Lionel, buccaneer, 3816 
Wages, effect of war on, 4003, 4908-09 
—in the Middle Ages, 2923 
—post-war rise and fall, 4908 
—in the 20th century, 5007 
—in TJ.S.A., 5008, 5074 
Wagner, Wilhelm Richard, culmination 
of romanticism, 4317 
Wagon, English, 18th century, 4214 
Wagram, battle of, 4104, 4103 
Waitangi, Treaty of, 4613 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon, and the 
Durham Report, 4603 

—-and tho New Zealand Company. 

4G13 

-portrait, 4612 

Waleheren Expedition, failure of, 4104 
Walcot, name origin, 2451 
Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, and French 
workmen, 4133 

Waldstein, Albreoht von : see Wallen¬ 
stein 

Wales, geological formation, 05, 96 
—language Question in, 330 
-long-head type, early, 214 _ 

—Norman conquest of South,'2614 
—political and speech boundaries, 302 
—racial questions, 214, 302, 309 
—under the sea in Cambrian times, 91 
—union with England, 2990 
—volcanoes in, 95, 9G 
Walid, Khalif, 2355-57 
Walker, Emery, printer, 3190 
Walker, Sir Hovenden, attempt on 
Canada, 4025 

Walking-stick, from Tutankhamen’s 
tomb, 099 

Wallachia, Turin and, 3124 
Wallas, Graham, sociologist, 5060 


Wallenstein, Albrecht von, 3592, 3629 

-his army, strength of, 3503 

---Baltic policy, 3041-42 

-character and career, 3629 

-commissariat system, 3623 

-dismissed by emperor, 3594, 

3596, 3642 

--final conflict with Gusto,vug, 

3649 

-at Lutzcn, 3650-51 

-murder, 3597, 3632 

-recall, 3590, 3G49 

Waller, Sir William, on Cromwell, 3731 
-letter to Hopton, 3723 

— --portrait, 3724 

Wallia, Gothic king, 2203-0 4 
Wallmoden, Amalia von, mistress of 

George IT, 4223 

Walls, Constantinople, 1616, 2200, 

2292 

—Long, of Athens, 1236, 1237 , 121S 
—Middle Ages, town, 3435 
—Mycenae, different types, 773 
—Roman, Aurelian's, 2120 

-construction, 2030 

-British, 2041. 2138, 2141-42 , 2144, 

2140-50, 2155-56 

Walpole, Horace, on Kent's gardening, 
430 L 

-on perils of the road, 4213 

Walpole, Sir Robert, 3881 

-conservatism, 4202 

-forced into Spanish war, 3886 

-Jenkins’ Ear and, 3883, 3886 

-retirement, 3892 

-twenty years’ ascendancy, 3S82 

Watpurgis Night, 3261-62 

— —witches’ sabbath, 3200 
Walter, tho Penniless, crusader, 2652 
Walter, tho tiler : see Tyler, Wat 
Waltheof, Earl, 2723 

Walton, name origin, 2451 
Walton, Valentine, letter from Crom¬ 
well, 3720 

Walworth, name origin, 2451 
Walworth, William, Mayor of London, 
strikes down Wab Tyler, 3101, 
3102 

Wamba, Vlslgothic king, 2355 
Wambuti, pygmies of Congo, 197 
Wampum belt, 1063, 1004 

-ideographic value, 207 

Wanamana, Egyptian ambassador, 
1013 

Wandewaah, battle of, 3901 
Wang Hsi-chih, calllgraphist, 2540 
Wang Yang-ming, Chinese philosopher. 
3519 

Wang Wei, landscape painting, plate 
f.p. 2553 

Wan Wang, leader of Chou dynasty, 442 
Wapping, Execution Dock, 3816 
Warad Sin, king of Larsa, 573 
War Cabinet, Dominions represented In, 
4G44 

Ward, Sir Joseph, premier of Now 
Zealand, 4625 

Wardum Mcsopotaydan slaves, 524 
Warens, Mme de, and Rousseau, 1300 
Warfare, agriculture and, 1713 
—Alexander's basic principles, 1440 

-methods and tactics, 1429-46 

—cave-painting, plate 202 
—economics and, 4083 
—elephant corps in Italy, 1571-72 
—future of, 4795, 4828 
—gods participated in, 639 
—gold as eause of, 359 
—Great War, development and new 
methods, 4795-4830 
—gunpowder in, 2949, 2953, 2950 
—Gustavus Adolphus’ tactics, 3643-51 
—Hannibal’s tactics and strategy, 
1G5G-G1 

—in heroic age, 837, 838 
—idealisation of, 2984 
—medieval, 2044-56, 2980 

-frightfulness in, 2048 

-weapons used in, 2927-43 

—Napoleon’s principles, 4197 
—naval, 20th cent., 4831-60 : see also 
Navy 

—new elements in, 4797-4828 
—origin. 389 
—principles, 1440 
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Warfare— cont, 

—Homan, 1717-3i 
—science and, 4783-00 
—shock tactics (10th cent.), 2934 
—slave system in, 1701 
—tactics of, 1036, 2931, 2944, 295G 
—Thirty Yeais’ war, 3636-55 
—trade and, 448L 

See uLso Great War ■ Tactic*, etc. 
Warrnmungas, Australian aborigines, 
totem of, 212 

Warren Hill, stone implement from, 218 
Warrior, Mycenaean, 787 
Warrior, at. Jutland, 4831 

Warrior Vase, Greek soldiers on, 848 

-House of the, ruins, 811 

Warsaw, Germans in, 4789 
—Russians leave, 4758 
Warsaw, Duchy of, formation, 4191 
Warship, ancient, 1638, 1039 
—Athenian, 1544, 1545 
—British, 4831-32 
—in Great War, 4837-53 
—Japanese, 4118 
—Homan, 1717-1733 
Wars of the Rosea, 3485-86 

-new families rise after, 3485 

Warspite, H.M.S., at Jutland. 4851 
Warton, Thomas, History of English 
Poetry, 4309 

-at Reynolds’ party, 1210 

Warwick, 8. Mary's Chinch, 2934 
Warwick, Earl of (Ambrose Dudley), 
costume, 3552 

Warwick Earl of (Richard Beauchamp) 
effigy, 2933, 2934 

Warwick, Earl of (Robert Rich), and 
colonisation, 3810, 4007 
Warwick, Sir Philip, description of 
O. Cromwell, 3723 

Washaslia, defeated by Ramcses III, 
796 

Washing, ceremonial, in Canaanitish 
religion, 821 

Washington (state), admitted to Union, 
4507 

Washington (eity), destruction, 4112 
—Pan-American congress at, 4340 
—war procession, 4735 
Washington, George, In Braddock’s 
expedition, 4025 

-portraits, 3908, 4111 

-as president, 4J11 

-in War of Independence, 3908 

Washington Conference (1921-2), 4520 

-and disarmament, 4889, 4932 

-and Weihaiwei, 4500 

Washington, Treaty of (1871), 4510 
Wassukkanni, Mitannian capital, 732 
Water, jars for, Akhetaton, 685 
—filtering, Babylonia, 572 
—heating, 287 

—man’s dominion over, 334, 348, 404, 
470 

—political importance of, 471 
—raising, Egypt, 48S 
—supply, Cnossus, 599 

•-Roman, 2044 ; see also Aqueducts 

—transport, 291, 404-65 
Water-clock, Babylonian, 977 
—Egyptian, 688 , 704 
Watering-place, English, 18th century, 
4254 

Waterloo, battle of, 4108, 4197 

--—plan, 410S 

Waterloo Bridge, in 1848, 4238 
Wathek, klml if, 2425 
Watting, John, buccaneer, 3816 
Watting Street, Roman construction, 
2035 

Watt, James, pumping engine, 4362 

- -and steam power, 4350, 4351 

Watteau, Antoine, drawing of soldier, 

4122 

-Halt in the Chase, 3944 

Watts, G. F , John Stuart Mill, 4534 
—Lord Lawrence, 4409 

-Ripon, 4473 

Wat Tyler’s Rebellion, 3001 
-John Ball’s sermon, 3099 

— --Richard IT and, 3100-01 

-—suppression, 3102 

See also Peasants’ Revolt 
Way, symbolical meaning, 448 
Wayfaring, in Europe, 3448 


Wazir, Fatimid, encourage arts, 253S- 
39 

—a Jew, 2540 
Wazirate, creation ol, 2412 
Wealth, as origin of war, 389 
—Grecian view, 11SH 
Weaning, Greek method, 1287 
Weapon, copper, Mesopotamia, 526 
—Egyptian styles, 31 
—evolution of, 2H7-S8 
—in Elizabethan age, 35G0 
—in Heroic Age, 846 

See also Ai ins ; Bow : Dagger ; 
Spear; Swoj »1 

Wear, river, at Durham, 2711 
Weaver, fish, 1471 

Weaver (textile worker), at his loom, 
4115 

—riot at Lyons, 4983 
—Scottish, strike (1812), 4070 
Weaving, Cretan implements for, 59 4 
—in Egypt, 552, JJJ, 500 
—inventions (18th cent), 4347 
—in Middle Ages. 292 J 
—in Norman England, 2720 
—primitive, 290 
—by temple women, Ur, 530, 531 
Weber, Carl, 1310 

-romantic opera, 4316 

Webster, S. N., seaplane ieeord, 5064, 
5005 

Wedmore, Treaty of, 2407 

-Danelaw established, 2410 

Weeting, Grime's Graves, 274 
Weiblingen, family, 2057, 2740 
Wei, Chinese dynasty, 2209, 2274 
Wei Clniang, popular ballad by, 2556 
Weights and Measures, in archaeology, 
34 

-Athenian, 1547 

-early use, 1545 

- -steelyard weight, portrait head, 

2272 

Weihaiwei, British naval station, 4500 
—restored to China, 4889 
Wei-ho, geographical significance, 442 
Weimar, Goethe’s house, 3971 
—national theatre, 3953 
—Schiller’s house at, 3907 
—in time of Charles Augustus, 3971 
Weismann, August, portrait, 4530 

-theory of germ plasm, 4530 

Weissenberg : sec White Hill 
Weldon, J. E. C., on Dc Civitate Dei, 
2325 

Welf, Bavarian bouse, 2057, 2746 
See also Guelph 

Wellesley, Marquess, in India, 4110-11, 
4447 

-superseded, 4449 

Wellesloy, Sir Arthur : see Welling! on, 
J). of 

Wellington, 1st Duke of, 1103, 1265 

-defeats Marathas, 4440 

-imperial work of, 411 

-in Peninsular War, 4103, 4192 

—-prime minister, 4263 

-typical Nordic, 233 

-and \V. Indian slavery, satire, 

4038 

Wellington (N.Z.), In J843, 4613 
Wells, family, armorial bearings, 2981 
Wells, H. G., on Alex, the Gt., 1 ISO 

-on empires, 309 

-novels, 5015 

Wells, Winifred, mistress of Charles II, 
4001 

Welsh, language, 330, 1507, 1908 
—music, early part-slnglng, 2961 
—race, 214 , 2448, 2431 
Wen Cheng-ming, Chinese artist, 3520 
Wends, rare, 2472, 2490 
—habitation, 3050 
Weni, warrior-noble, 559 
Wenlook Edge, fossil coral from, 97 
Wentworth, Benning, wealth, 4011 
Wenzel II, king of Bohemia, 3004 
Wenzel Hr, king of Bohemia, 3001 
Wenzel, king of the Romans, 3006, 
3007, 3008 
—death, 3130 

—and imperial crown, 3131 
Wergeld, 2453 

Wermund, English king, drawing of, 
2453 . , 


.Whetstone, Sir X, 


Werth, Count von, captures Corbie, 
3(553 

-poitrait, 3052 

Werther, ChodnwieekPa vignette, 39G1 
—sentimentality, 3061, 4310 
Wesley, Charles, 3891, 4200 
Wesley, John, appearance and charac¬ 
ter, 4203 

-chapel in London, 1208 

-evangelistic work, 3891 

-with Hamilton and Cole, 1205 

-and Lady Huntingdon, 42KJ 

-and Nonconformity, 4201 

-preaching at Rosanna, 4200 

-Spcucr’s loscmbl.iiice to, 3940 

-portraits, 4201 

Wesley, Susannah, mother of John and 
Charles, 4205 
Wessex, 2401-02 
—Danish invasion (871), 2407 
—laws, 2462 
—supremacy, 2410 

West, Benjamin, Penn and the Indians, 

tow 

West Dean, 13th cent, parsonage, 3122 
Western Australia, founded (1S20), 40 09 

-primeval rocks, 84 

See also Australia 

Western Civilization : see Civilization 
Western Empire : see Rome 
Western Federation of Miners, 1504 
West India Company, Dutch, 3540, 3551 
West Indies, colonisation, 3550 

-Columbus discover*, 410 

-labour problems, 4593 

-piracy in, 3807 

-relations with U.S.A., 4727 

-slaves freed, 4038 

-Spanish possessions in, 3800 

-yellow fever in, 3119 

Westminster, Agas’ map of, 3500 
—Chx! on’s printing press, 3101-02 
--election of 1784, 4283 
—Painted Chamber, armoured horse, 
2931 

Westminster, Treaty of (1750), botween 
Britain and Prussia, 3899 
Westminster Abbey, coronation of 
William and Mary, 3748 

-Henry TIPk tomb, 2831 

-Henry VII's chapel, 3440 

-tomb. 3240 

-Parliament hold in, 3070 

Westminster Cathedral, 2037 
Westminster Hall, iu Agas’ map, 3500 
Westminster Hospital, foundation, 5046 

-indium treatment, 5038 

Westmorland, Celtic place-names In, 
2451 

—ownership of, 2708 
Westphalia, duchy, 2739 
—Jerome Bonaparte and, 4102, 1191 
—linen manufacture in, 3945 
Westphalia, Treaty of (1648), 3698, 
3631, 3007 

-redistribution of territory, 3018 

-signed, 3055 

-Terburg’s picture, 3632 

Wexford, Cromwell's sack, 3731 
Weymouth, in 18tli century, 4254 
—George III at, 4253 
Wheat, cultivation, beginnings of, 

217-8, 450 

—in Egypt, 402, 488 
—growers, civilization of, 346, 437 
—on megalith le stone, 621 
—in Mesopotamia, 454, 455 
- spread to China, 446 
—in Sumerian Jar, 3500 E.O., 450 
Wheatley, Francis, painting, Married 
Life, 4250 

Wheatstone, Charles, electric telegraph, 
4698 

Wheel, evolution, 291 
—obscure origin, 219, 291, 448 
—in Sumerian carving, 519 
Wheeled Carts, Aryans evolve, 448 

-Chinese Yin dynasty invention, 

443 • • 

-Scythian, 931 

-from Ur (o. 3500 B.O.), 519 

Wheeled Traffic, Roman iovn 2060 
Wheeler, John, Hanacalio adventurer. 
3000 

Whetstone, Sir T„ buccaneer, 3813 
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Whipping 


Wolfe, General 


Whipping, at cart’s tail, 3457 
Whistle, prehistoric, 294, 296 
Whitbread (Radical), satire on, 4433 
Whitby, Germans bombard, 4842 
Whitby, Synod of, in favour of Latin 
church, 23(30 

-on fixing of Easter, 26S3 

White, Sir George, at Ladysmith, 4572 
Whitefield, George, character and 
preaching, 4200 
White Friars : see Carmelites 
White Hill, battle of, 3502, 3G2G, 3G37, 
3638 

-Spanish organization at, 3642 

White Huns, 22G3 

-Gupta dynasty overthrown by, 

2390 

-invasion and settlement in India, 

2274 

White Lily, Chinese secret society, 4G48 
-— —rebellions, 4053 
Whitelocke, James, on Cromwell's 
troops, 3727 

-on power of Parliament, 3057 

White Rnce3, eifect of war on, 4694 
See also Negro Problem ; U.S.A., 
Negro Problem 

White’s Club, in The Rake’s Progress, 
4228 

White Sea, British trade with Russia, 
3541 

White Township, Roman customs 
station, 1988 

Whitgift, Archbishop, on Puritans, 3707 
Whitley Castle, Roman fortifications, 
2112 

Whitney, Eli, invented saw gin, 4350 
Whittingham, Charles, printing revival, 
3197 

Whittington, Richard, use of wealth, 
4425, 4420 

Whitworth, screws and gauges, 4359 
Wickhoff, F. t on Roman Art, 1927-9 

-on Pompeian paintings, 1930 

Wido, Guido, duke of Spoleto, 2495 
Wfdsitb, on Alboin, 2220 
Wielanfl, C. M., and German literature, 
3035 

Wiesbaden (shin), at Jutland, 4851 
Wiesloch, battle of, Bernard of Saxe* 
Weimar at, 3029, 3039 
Wiesnowiecki, Michael, elected king of 
Poland, 3751 
Wig, Egypt, 39 

-Middle Kingdom, 532, 553 

-XIX Dynasty, 678 

Wigwam, Indian hut, 280 
Wilberforce, William, 4400, 4402 

-and Abolition Society, 4400, 4598 

-and Hannah More, 4401 

-and slave trade, 4400 

Wild, Jonathan, as Bow Street runner, 
4215 

-dragged to Tyburn, 4243 

Wild beast fights, Cicero on, 1820 

-Roman sport, 2024 

Wilde, Oscar, his aestheticism, 4548 
Wilfred, S., conversion of Sussex, 2453 
Wilkes, John, 4430, 4431 

-obelisk commemorating, plate f.p. 

4219 

Wilkinson, John, and Watt's inventions, 

4852- 

Will, 111 ethics, Luther's teaching, 334G-7 
Sep also Determinism ; Free Will 
Willendorf, Aurignacian statuette from, 
198 

William I (the Conqueror), king of 
England, 2046 
—birth, 2G07 
—birthplace, 2602 
—Church reform, 2732 
—Colchester Castle built, 2706 
—coronation, 2713 
—in England, 2708, 2713 
—England conquered, 2509-10 
—forest laws, 2731 
—land policy, 2719, 2731 
—London’s charter, 2708 
—in Normandy, 2607 
—and the papacy, 2490, 3607 
—parents, 2002, 2607, 2713 
—signature, 2646 
William II (Rufus), king, 2057 
—seal, 2658 


William III, king of England, accession 
3715-10 

—coronation, 3748 
—death, 3757 

—economic reasons for success, 392 
—introduced Dutch gardeners, 4299 
—landing at Brixham, 3747 
—marriage, 3743 
—in the Netherlands, 3741 
—official artist appointed for Marl¬ 
borough’s campaigns, 3758 
—and partition treaties, 3756 
—and war of Spanish Succession, 3756 
William IV, king of England, portrait, 
4267 

William I, German emperor, accession, 
4379, 4387 
—death, 4562 
—portrait, 4370 
—and Spanish crown, 4383 
William II, German emperor, accession, 
4562 

—on the Goeben, 4752 
—in neutral territory, 4784, 4910 
—in 1913, 45S7 
—Punch cartoons, 4562, 4576 
William, count of Holland, fight for 
imperial crown, 2825 
—death, 2826 

William (the Lion), king of Scotland, 
prisoner in England, 2740 
William I (the Bad), king of Sicily, 
2695, 2698 

William II (the Good), king of Sicily, 
2698, 2701, 2705 
—accession, 2690 
coronation mosaic, 2696 
Dante’s estimate, 2705 
—death, 2703 
—learning, 2701 
—marriage, 2705 

—Monrralc Cathedral founded, 2690, 
2703 

William, count of Toulouse, in Spanish 
wur, 241S 

William and Mary College, Virginia. 
4016, 4017 

William of Ockham : .see Ocklinin, 
William of 

William of Rubruquis, and Chinese 
writing, 3507 

-among Mongols, 2847, 2853 

William of Volplano, 2442, 2611 
Williams, John, archbishop of York, 
Puritan satire on, 3717 
Williams, Roger, in New England, 4017 
William the Silent, prince of Orange, 
3467-08, 3470 

--assassination, 3474 

---medal commemorating, 3477 

-portrait, 3470 

Willibrord, apoBtle of Frisians, 2360 
Willoughby, Lord, governor of Barba¬ 
dos. 3813 

Willoughby, Sir Hugh, 3572 

-search for N.E. passage, 3570 

Wilson, T. Woodrow, 4712 

-in Big Four, 4877 

-and cabinet (1914), 4729 

-- —and the Clayton Act, 4515 

--elected president, 4722 

---first presidential address, 4724 

-and League of Nations, 4917, 

4918 

-and Mexican president, 4337 

-The New Freedom, 4720 

-at Peace Conference, 4874, 4875 

-presidential campaign, 4712, 

4718 

-- —returns to U.S.A, (1919), 4920 

-and small nations, 4023 

— 4 -in war procession, 4735 

Wilson, Mount, telescope and inter¬ 
ferometer at, 58, 59 
Wiltshire, Celtic place-names, 2451 
—beakers from, 31 

Winchester, Edgar’s charter to New 
Minster, 2466 

—Hospital of St. Cross, 3490 
—Roman town, 2147 
Winckelmann, J. von, art criticism, 
3962, 3963 m 

Winden, Austrian name for Slovenes. 
2172 

Wind Instruments, evolution, 290 


Windischgrnt7, Prince, and Bohemian 
rebels, 4368 

-in Vienna, 4369 

Winds, zonal map, 338 
Wind Screen, Tasmanian, 287, 288 
Windsor Castle, Elizabethan pageant, 
3502 

—S. George’t Chapel, Gar to: stall, 
2977 

Windy Corner, at Jutland, 4851 
Wine, in Babylonia, 572 
—Egyptian, 488, 552, 5fifl 

-fioin dates, 488 

—in Heroic Age, 847 
—introduced into Germany by Romans, 
328 

See also Ale ; Beer; Mead 
Wine vessels, Greek, 997, 1040, plate 
1268-09 , 1270 

WinEiith, English missionary see 
Boniface 

Wingham, Kent, Egyptian Christian 
bowl, 2339 

—old English jewelry, plate j.p 2451 
Winnipeg, site in 1870, 4607 
Winshields Crag, Roman Wall at, 2138 
Winstanley, Law of Freedom, 3703 
Winter King : see Frederick V )( 
Bohemia 

Winfcbrop, John, governor of Connecti¬ 
cut, culture, 4017 

-founded Boston. Moss, 4007 

-letter to, concerning Cromwell, 

3726 

Wire (in warfaic), at Loos, 4807 
—tanks and, 4819 
Wire Fencing, in Argentina, 4327 
Wireless Communications, discoverers 
of, 4090 

—at Heligoland battle, 4836 
-history, 4703 

-transatlantic, first station, 4703 

-telephony, 5066 

-war-time developments, 4700 

Wisdom of Ben Sirach, Book of : sea 
Ecclesiasticus 

Wisdom Literature, Greek science's 
influence, 2065 

Wisdom of Solomon, Greek influence, 
2066 

Wise, landscape gardener, 4301 
Wissler, Clark, on spread of culture, 
219 

Witan, justice dispensed by king and, 
2460 

Witchcraft and Witches, 3253-63 

-in Assyrian religion, 971 

— —belief opposed by Coloman of 
Hungary, 3152 

-devil n dethroned god, 3253, 

3250 

-devils in, 3258, 3262 

-Elizabethan belief, 3502 

-executions, 3256, 3453 

--extermination of Fries and 

tribe for, 3152 

-familiars. 3261-02, 3203 

-persecutions, 3254, 3263, 3*453 

-Thirtv Years’ War, 3021 

See also Magic; Sorcerer 
Witenagemot, Saxon, 2460 
—transformed under William 1, 2G13 
Witigcs, Ostrogoth king, campaign 
against Behsarius, 2205 
—and Merovingians, 22G7 
Wiiiltind, Charlemagne’^ campaign 
against, 2117-8 

Witt, John de, Grand Pensionary, 3741 

-head of Dutch Republic, 3600 

Witt, John and Cornolius do. Cape 
Colony founded, 3763 
-murder, 3741 

Witte, Sergius, Count, and Treat) of 
Portsmouth, 4570 

Wittenberg University, icmuded by 
Frederick III, 3310 

-narrow orthodoxy, 3947 

Wittstook, battle ot, 3653 
Wolf, In England, 31,136 
—Miocene, 134 

—prehistoric painting, plate, 261 
—In Scotiand, last, 137 
Wolf, of Landshut, armour work, 2941 
Wolfe, General, imperial work, 411 
-nt Quebec 3901 
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WolfF 


Wu San-Kuei 


Wolff, Johann Christian von, German 
Philosopher, 3917, 3918 

- -edited Loibm/, 1070 

-and German language, 3040 

Woilstonecraft, Mary, feminist, 4216 

-not a Rousseauist, 4000 

-speech to Burke, 4430 

-and women’*, rights, 393 

Wollunqua, ancestral snake of Warra- 
inunnas, 212 
Wolsey, Cardinal, 3309 

-building of Hampton Court, 3111 

Woman’s Suffrage, Mill and, 1331 
See also Emancipation 
Women, 365-386, 3983-4001 
—Athena, position in, 1282-85, 3985 
—Aurignaeian, 198-200 
—Babylonia, costume in, 535, 541 

— -status in, 540, 577 

—in Battalion ot Death, 376, 4953 
—in Brahman caste system, 2390 
—Capstan, plates 2 01-02, 20ft 
—Carthaginian traffic in, 1042 
—in cave ait, 199-202 , 206 
—China, status in, 3518 
—on Chinese stage, 3517 
—in chivalry ago, 3425, 3427 
—Christianity, early spread by, 2178-9 
—in coal mines, 35.7, U05 
—Crete, status In, 707 
—destiny controlled by moon, 302 
—divulging paths of men and, 305 
■—and domestication ot animals, 285 
—in earlj' comm unities, 188 
—economic reasons for emancipation, 
385, 393 

--in Egypt, Middle Kingdom, 519, 
552, 653 

-Ohl Kingdom, 489 

—in 18th century England, 4215, 
1232-50 

-Germany, 3964-77 

—in Elizabethan age, 3561 
—emancipation after Great War, 3G7 

— —beginnings ot, 385 

— —under Peter the Grout, 3935 

-Sunday schools and, 4103 

—Employment, Report of Commission, 

4100 

—ns farm-labourers, ancient, 285, 372 
—tilling shells, Great \Yar, 4801 
—tour [actors governing status, 305-9 
-14th cent, outdoor sport., 3127 
—in France, pre-lie volution, 4123 
—franchise, extension of (1923), 5082 
—Germanic tribes, position in, 2217 
—in the Grange, U.S.A., 4514 
—Greek home-life, 373, 171, 986 

-position of, 1282-85, 3985 

—in Heroic Age (Homeric Greece), 
841-2, 843, 848-9 
—in history. Influence of, 365-86 
—Industrial position. 308-9 
•—Islam, property inheritance, 23G7 
—Italy, medieval, literary pionitnence, 
3219 

-9th-10fch cent., power in, 2709-70 

—Japanese history, importance in, 
2390 

—in Justiftnian Age, 2301 
—Magdalen Ian, costume, plates. 201- 
02, 250 

—-medieval life, 3415 

— —view of, 380 

—in Mesopotamia, 370 
—in Mycenaean days, 78-1 
—in politics, 3983-4004 
—-pottery and basketry maker, 287 
—in prehistoric communities, 198-202, 
200, 250 

—-as priestess, 371 
—under Roman Empire, 2005, 2007 
—Roman law’s attitude, 2103 

-Republic, 1820, 2005, 2249 

—in Russian army, 365, 4053 

-factory, 4910 

—under Sassanids, 2313-4 
•—sexual morality, 309 
—share in prhnil Ive Uansport, 291 
—10th cent, home sphere, 3448 
—as source of life, 350 
—in Surneria, 540-42 
—-as trade unionists, 4681 
—at treadmill, 4401 
—tribal instincts, 314 


Women— cont. 

—in Turkey, modern, 36$, 4885 
—at Ur, employed in temples. 530, 531 
—in TI.S.A. factories, 4498 
—as warriors, 372-3, 375, 4953 
—war-time activities, 369, 4801 

See alto Amazon-*; Feminism; 
Humanitaiinnism; Maniage * 
Sex 

Wommera : see Spear-thrower 
Wonder, Elizabethan faculty, 3502 
Wonder of the World, title of Emp. 

Frederick II, 2843 
Wood, first use in tools, 219 
—much used in Egypt, 557 
—probably used before stone, 244 
Wood-carving, ancient Egypt, 196. 502 
—Aztecs. 3376 
—primitive peoples, 294 
Wood, Major Leonard, and staff, 4732 
Wood Creek, American colonial forces 
at, 4024 

Woodcut, in early printing. 3181 3182, 
3192 

-Chinese, JJJ7 

-Ptolemaic, 30 

—in modernist ait, 5031, 5037 
Woodforde, James, Diary of a Country 
Parson, 1203 

Woodward, Sir A. S., and Piltdown 
Man, 149 

Wool, Egyptian use, 552 
—English medieval trade, 2906, 2908- 
11, 2924 

-Tudor trade, 3484, 3190 

—Fellowship of the Staple, 2908-9 
—medieval trade, 2900-09, 2924-26, 
3430 

—produel ion, U.S.A., 4505 
—staple towns, 2908-9 

See also Cloth Industry, medieval 
Wool Combers* Union, initiation cere¬ 
mony, 4G72 

Woollen Industry, British, growth, 4684 

— -nost-wnr depression, 5075 

-capitalism in, 4607 

-in 28tli cent. England, 4347 

-Gmmin depression, 3945 

-U.S.A. development, 4487 

Woolsthorpe Manor, Newton’s birth- 
place, 3818 

Worcester, battle, in Dutch satire, 3733 
Worde, Wynkyn dc, Caxtnn’s assistant, 
3192, 319A 

Wordsworth, William, 1311 

-Greek influence on, 1501 

-history and The Prelnde, 14 

-on Prussian overthrow, 4191 

— —on Spanish resistance, 4102 
Work, post-war decline in quality, 5077, 

5091 

Working Men’s College, Ludlow and, 
4675 

Workmen, village for, Akhrtaton, 687 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts, econo¬ 
mic reasons for, 393 
World, Aristotle’s theory, 1403 
—Babylonian conception, 974, 975 
—birth of 47-77, plate f.p. 56 
—creation, Babylonian legend, 611 
—Empedocles’ theory of, 1453 
—Greek, homogeneity of, 1533 

-knowledge of before Alex., map, 

1632 

— —theories and explanations, 1452 
—as Herodotus knew it, 8, 1532, 1533 
—Ptolemy ’r boundaries, 2075 

—Roman, 1683, 1983-1999 
—Stoic theory of, 1465 
—Strabo’s maps of, 2075 
—two geological continents, 107 
See also Earth: Universe 
World Lotus : see Lotus of the World 
Worm, middle Cambrian, 91 
Worms, Concordat of (1122), invcBtitiuc 
conflict settled, 2050 

-peace between Empire and 

Church, 2774 

Worms, Diet of, Luther at, 3310 
Worms, Treaty of, 3893 
Worringer, W., on Gothic architecture, 
2882 

Worship, dominance in Monosticism, 
3419 

—Jewish Instinct for, 1948 


Worsley, D. of Bridgewater’s coal¬ 
field, 4345 
Worth, battle of, 4385 
Wotan, goil of the Germans, 4294 
Wrangci, Karl G., SwedUh commander, 
3054, 1655 

Wrangel, Peter, leader of Whites 4963 
Wrasse, early drawing of, 1171 
Wren, Sir Christopher, 3238, 3241 

-dining-room, 4218 

-Greenwich Hospital, 4237 

-Renaissance influence on, 3238, 

3241 

-S. Cfoment Danc-«, 4240 

-S. Mary-lo-Bow, 42 >7 

Wrestlers, Greek, 1304 , 1322 
Wrestling, in Egypt, 553, 554 
—in England, medieval, 3150 
Wright, Orville, 4709 
Wr ! ght, Wilbur, 1709 , 4737 
Writing, 1061-80 

—Armenian inscriptions, 1062, 10G4, 
1003 

—Aztee, 36, 1065, 3371 
—Babylonian, 1007 
—By bins, 1076, 1078 
—Caroline book-hand, 3180, 3188 
—Central American, 1001, 1065 
—Chinese, HM7, 1071, 3500 

-earliest, 208, 142, 115, 1070 

-improvements in, 2102 

-.styles and charactcis, 1070, 1071 

—Cretan theory of origin, 597, 1066: 

See also Minoan, below 
—cuneiform : see Cuneiform 
—Cypriote, 610, 1066 
—earliest, 36, 260, 297-08, 1063 
—Easter Island, 36, 1065 
—Egyptian, 298, 495, 504, 1074 

-three phases, 1074, 1075 

—Etruscan, 798 

—evolution of, 1064 

—examples that defy translation, 1065 

—germ of, 297 

—Glagolitic, 1062 

—Gothic, 1062, 3180, 3187 

—Greek syllabic, 1066 

—Hebrew, 106 3, 1076 

—Hieratic, 1074 

—hieroglyphic, 3(1, 564-05, 1071 
—Hittitc inscription, 1005 
—humanistic, 3186, 3187 
—Ideographic, 1003, 1007, 1070 
—importance in civilization, 471 
—independent systems, 36 
— Indo-Sumcriaii, 450, 1065 
—in Japan, 1073, 2390 
—Latin, 1755 

—Mahomedan in Spain, 32R7 
—Mayan, 1065, 2574, 2575 
—Mesopotamian, development, 516, 
618 

—Minoan, evolution of, 000, 764, 1066 

-Middle, 004, 005, 607 

- mnemonic, 1003 
—oldest alphabetic, 1078 
—origin of, Egyptian and Cretan 
tiieoiies, 1066 
—Pahlavi script, 1080 
—PharatuH Disk, 005, 607 
—Phoenician, Zakkula, In Golenischeff 
papyrus, 805-06 

•Phoenicians and, 610, 800, 106G 
—phonetic, 298, 565, J0G4 
—pictographic, 1063 

-from Harappa, 450 

—and printing, 3180, 3187 
—epuppu, Peruvian, .3373 
—Renaissance, 3188 
—Sanskrit, 1063 
—Semitic, 806, 1068, 1076 
—Sumerian, 430,10G8 

-Indian, related form, 450, 1065 

—as vehicle of language, 321, 322 
—ZakUaia’s script, early Phoenician, 
800 

See also Alphabet 
Wroxeter, Roman town, 2147 
Wu. Chinese empress, 25+5 
Wnlfstan, archbishop, 2407, 2707 
—signature, 2646 

Wurley, Australian aboriginal’s, 288 
Warm Ice Phase; see Ice Age 
Wu San-Kuei, defection from Ming 
cause 4G47 
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Wurzburg 


Zeus 


Wurzburg, surrender to Gustavus, 3640 
Wu Tao-tze, Chinese painter, style. 
2553, 2354 

Wu Ti, Chinese emperor, 2104 
. Wyatt, James (architect), Fonthil 
Abbey, 4305 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poetry, 3500 
Wyelifte, John, 3072-75 

-J3iWp translated, 3074, 3D75, 3103 

-influence in Bohemia, 3070, 307G 

— —Poor Preachers nf, 3074-75 
-portrait, 3075 

— —and Puritanism, 3357, 3716 

— —religious reforms, 3074 

-represented in Bohemian psalter, 

307J, 3076 

Wyclotes, Sir John, monumental brass 
at Great Tew, 2033 
Wye House, orangery, 4013 
Wykeham, William of, motto, 2073 
Wyilie, W. L., boarding of neutrals. 
4835 

Wyoming, admitted to Union, 4507 
Wytschaete Ridge, gun captured at, 
1771 

X 

Xanadu, Kublal Khan’s palace at 
Chandu, 2851 

Xanthippus, aids Carthaginians, 1576 
Xanfchus, Harpy tomb, 1040 
Xavier, S. Francis, enily disciple of 
Loyola, 3310, 3082 

— —as missionary, 3525, 3601 

-Rubens' picture, 3080 

Xenophon, March of the Ten Thousand, 

1247, 1403 
—works, 1133, 1345 
Xeres, captured from Saracens, 2327 
Xerxes, dream of world empire, 401-02, 
411 

—at Eighth Troy, 800 
—Greece invaded, 1090 
—palace at Persepolis, 1136—1141 
——burned by Alexander, 1442 
Xipe, Mexican god, mask of, 3360, 3368 
—sacrifices to, 3368-00 
Xochipilli, god of flowers, 3366 
X-Kays, discovery, 4704 
Xylophone, In Africa, 204 


Yacht, Greek, 003 

Yahgans, natives of Tierra del Fucgo, 
313, 335 

Yabuarh&ccac, Inca ruler, 3380 
Yahweb, 655 

—compared with the Aton, 752 
—development of Jewish worship, 824 
—Moses and worship of, 821 
—as tribal god, 6:10 
—Vanina compared with, G55 
Yahyn, Berber chieftain, 3393 
Yakub (Jacob), name among Hylcsos 
kings, 435 

Yakub el-Mansur, prince, 3270 
Yakub Khan, amir of Afghanistan, 

, 4460 

Yale, University of, foundation, 4017 
Yamashiro, early Japanese capital, 2391 
Yanet, Phoenician prince, scarab, 1012. 
1013 

Yang Chian, emperor, 2274, 2511 
Yang Chu, philosophical doctrines, 1227 
Yang-tse Kiang, 445 
Yankees, Galvanised, meaning, 4492 
Yarmouth, Countess of: see Wall- 
modtm, A, S. M. von 
Yaire, Ulttlte monumenls at, 718 
Yavana*, tribe, astronomical know¬ 
ledge, 1503 

Year, arrangement and estimates, 976, 
1479 

—lunar, in Babylon, 970 
—wUchcraft division, 32G0 
Yeats, W. B., Georgian poetry, 5019 
Yellow Fever, 3118-19 

-Rio cleared from, 4S31 

Yellow Peril, in U.S.A., 4065 
Yellow Race, ancient ubiquity of, 315 
Yellow River : see Ilwang-lio 
Yellow Turbans, rebellion, 2104 
Yemen, the Optiir of Solomon, 3401 


Yemenites, in Spain, 3266-67 
—manner of life, 3284 
Yeneseisk, Russian colonisation of, 392' 
Yen Li-pen, portrait of Christ, 3508 
Yeoman, English, 3433 
Yermak : see Basil, son of Timothy 
Yezdigird I, of Persia Christianity 
under, 2310 

Yezdigird U, of Persia, presenting nccl 
let to wife, 2313 

Yezdigird, the Unlucky, of Persia, wn 
with Mahomcdans and death, 231 
Yezid I. khalif, 2351 
Yezid IT, kbalir, 2353 
Yezo : see Hokkaido 
Yin (dynasty), 412 

-bronze work of, 446 

-inscribed antler of, 415 

-Wan Wang overthrows, 442 

Yoga, system of, 2399 
Yonge, Charlotte M. pictures of con 
temporary life, 4403 
Yoritomo, ilrst shogun, 2989, 4413 
—portrait, 2000 
York, as archbishopric, 2409 
—Merchant Adventurers’ Guild hall 
3181 

—Roman, 2146 

-legions at, 2140, 2144 

-tombstone from, 2140 

-tower of wall, 2144 

—S. Mary’s Abbey, 2277, 2803, 2800 
—Scverus dies at, 1980 
—Viking relics, 2110 
Yorktown, Cornwallis capitulates at. 
3000 

—Iflth cent, character, 4013 
Young, Arthur, and Preston-SVIgan 
road, 4343 

Young, Edward, Night Thoughts, 3950. 
4307 

Young, Thomas, propounds aether 
hypothesis, 4526 
Young Turks, 4565 

-demand for constitution, 4578 

-government set tip, 4585 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 
foundation, 4409 

Ypres, after bombordracut of 1015, 4750 

—belfry, 3080, 3081 

—Cloth Ifall, 2896, 3080, 3081 

—effect of gunfire, 1821 

—In medieval times, 3081, 3092 

Ypres, 1st battle of, 4798 

-British artillery at, 4800 

-naval gun9 at, 4841 

— —-poison gas at, 4793 

— -trenches in, 4802 

Ypres, 3rd battle of, 4812 
-tanks at, 4819 

Ypres, Salient of, British hold, 4748 

— -disappearance of, 4774 

-in winter, by B. Y. Cameron, 

plate f.p. 4173 

Yuan (dynasty), founded by Kublai 
Khan, 2853 
—overthrow, 2990 
Yuan-ming Yuan, summer palace, 
Peking, plate, 4657-8 
Yuan Shih-k’ai, elder statesman of Tzu 
Jlsi, 4662, 466G 
Yucatan, 3377 

—Mayas in, 2575-76, 2583, 2588 
—religion in, 3378 
Yueh-cbih, people, 19S1, 2100 
Yugoslavs, 2479 

Yugo-Slavia, democracy fails in, 5080 

-friction with Italy, 4882 

Yugra, Russian expansion, 3924 
Yung Cheng, famlllc rose porcelain, 
plate, 4060 

Yung Lo, fight for throne, 3512 

— —mausoleum at Peking, 3511 

— —Peking rebuilt, plate 4650 
-temple at Peking, 3515 

Yung Lo Ta Tien, Chinese encyclopedia, 
3519 

Yiin-kang, rock carvings. 2540, 2550 
Yua-nan, peoples and cultures In, 445 
Yupanaui, Inca ruler r see Pacliacutcc 
Yurt, used by Mongol nomads, 2847. 
2850 

Yus3uf, in Spain, 2047 
Yuuupov, Prince Felix, and Rasputin’s 
murder. 4046 


Za, or Zet, king, grave stele, 500 
Zab, river of Mesopotamia, 457 
—battle on (750), 2411 
Zacharias, pope, relations with Pepin 
the Short, 2415-0, 2486 
Zaliidan, Scljuk state, 2788, 2703 
Zakir ed-Dju Mohammed : see Babar 
Zaid, general, Persian campaign, 2347 
Zaiton, China Franciscans, medieval, 
at, 2911 

—harbour, medieval, 2909 
—Odorlc of Pordencme on, 3508 
—perhaps Tsucn-cliow, 2910, 3510 
Zakkai, J. Ben, School nl the Law, 19G1 
Zakkala, defeated by Raineses 111, 796 
—may have invented writing, 806 
—origin. 796 

— taught S J lioeniciaris navigation, 805 
Znkro, seals Iroin, 608 
ZalcucuB, code of law, 1042 
Zallaca, battle of, Alfonso oi Castile 
defeated, 2047 

Zama, battle of, 1591, 1064, 16 64 

--Sclpio Africanus’ tactics at, 1725 

Zambezi, region Portuguese occupa^ 
tion, 3401 

Zangi, lord ot Mosul, conflicts with 
Crusaders, 2654 

Zannekyn, Flemish captain, 3081 
Zanzibar, Arab slave trade centre, 
4631. 4633 

—British protectorate established, 1634 
—the cathedral, 46U 
Zapolya, John, of Hungary, vassalage, 
3102 

Zapotecs, people architecture 2582, 
2581 

—manuscript (Zouehe Ondcx), 3373 
—mosaics at Mltla,' 2584 
—in Oaxaca province, 2584, 2588 
—and Toltcc pyramids, 2501 
Zarathustra : see Zoroaster 
Zaru, Egyptian frontier fortress, 680 
Zawiyet.el-Aryan, unfinished tomb, 401 
Zebu, domesticated type, Egypt, 186 
Zebulon, territory ol tribe, 813 
Zechariak, prophet, teaching, 1948 
Zechsteio, deposits, 104 
Zedekiah, on throne oi Judah, 833 
Zeebrugge, raid on, 4770, 4780 
Zelaya, Nicaraguan dictator 4338 
Zeligowski, troops In Vllna, 1881 
Zell, Ulrich, printing press Cologne, 
3186 

Zeman Shah, Afghan cliict, 4147 
Zemindar, collector of revenue, 4450 
Zen, doctrine, 2551 
Zenana, painting oi Mogul, 3780 
Zeno, emperor, 2257, 2258 
—flight from Constantinople, 2209 
—Jlcnotlcon of, 2258, 2340 
—restoration, 2208, 2209, 2255 
—war with Ostrogoths, 2255 
—wife, 2259 

Zeno, of C’Ltium, founder oi Stoicism, 
1331, 1464, 1904 
rivalry with Epicurus, LD09 
Zeno, of Elen, logical arguments and 
puzzles, 1404 
leno, of Tarsus, 1904 
lenobia, of Palmyra 2118, 2120 , 2121 
Zenodotus, literary works, 2168 
Zenta, battle of, 3754 
Zeplmniak, date of prophecies, 832 
—and Scythian invasion, 834 
“epliak, urehhishnp, trial, 1072 
ieppelins, at Jutland, 48-16 
—L33, brought down, 4816 
—small results, 483 4 
-surrendered lo British, 4787 
See also Airship 

ler, king, bracelets from tomb, 480, 551 
-gold-onset 1 beads. 359 
Zerubbabel, Jewish governor, 1948-9 
Zeser, king of Egypt, 420. 424 
—mastaba, Belt Khallaf, 401 
—pyramid of, 424. 503, 504 
wealth of Egypt under, 425 
”eu3, god, altar at Pergamum, 1600 , 
1601 ’ 

—altar to Zeus Horkcioss, In courtyard. 

840 * 

—cave of. vases from, 789 
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Zeus 


Zwingli 


Zeus— rant. 

—character, l.UU 
—Dmne win* nr, l:hlli 
—family and pul it real conceptions, 1373 
—pront head or, 1172 
—Greek ideas tcpardiiia, 1109 
—tUM(l of Zeus-Asclftploi, 1373 , 1370 
—Homeric* idea of, 137,7 
—hyinn to, by Clean flies, 1005 

— impartial in Tropin War, 851 
—Jupiter identified with, 1747 
—lord nt heaven and hell, 1371 

—marriage with Hera, 1366-7 , 1372 
—as nature pod, 1372 
■—btafcue by Vheidias. 1372 

-of Zona Olympias, 137*2, 1370 

—in Stoic philosophy, 14(13 
—triple pod of an taw*, 1366, 1372 

— with thunderbolt, on coin, 1191 

See also Jupiter 
Zeuxis, painter, 193(5 
Ziboetes, war with Bithynia, 1520 
Zieniia Nnrska : see Ntir Land 
Zieten, General, with Frederick H, 39S1 
Ziggurat, of Hr, 520, 527, 52S 
Sec also Ur 

Zimbabwe (Cheat), lost civilization and 
ruins, 3399, 3100-01 
Ziinisces, John, 2510, 2512 

-association with empress Theo- 

phano, 2610, 2611 

-murder ot Nicenhorus, 2511 

Zimmern, Prof. A. E., on nationalism!, 
3G05 

Zimii, El ah killed by, 820 


Zinc, Australian, Germans and, 1689 
—deposition, 107 
Zingari : w Gvpsie 1 * 

Zinoviev, 1904, 49(55 
—extreme policy, 4973 
—tall, 1975 

—in Lenin group, 1951 
—on Lenin’s studies, 1950 
Zinzendorf, Count N. von, founded 
Herrnhut Soc., 3940 
Zion : see Jerusalem 
Zion, Hill of, Hnram ol-Sherif, on ^itc of 
Temple, 10 JO 

Ziska, John, military tactics and 
discipline, 2950 

-shield C pavois ’) invented. 3140 

— —victories in Hussite wars, 3137 
Zobeir, 2330 

—allegiance to Khalif Ali, 2349 
Zodiac, Signs of, inlluenee in astrology, 
2032 

Zoe, empress, 2512 

—favour to Hamid ilardraada, 2327 
—husbands of, 2314 
—thanks to Constantinople people, 
2514 

Zollverein, Austria and, 4379 
—economic benefits, 1140 
—and N. German prosperity, 1274 
Zoospliere, animal crcalion, 333 
Zorndorf, litisrians defeated at, 3900 
Zoroaster, "birth and life, 2307 
—influence on Iranian religion, 1129 
—new religion founded, 2307 
—reform ot Magian religion, 2090 


Zoroastrianism, d nail stir doctrine, 2090 
—influence on yno-iticlsm, 1306 
—modem followers. *2308 
—Moslem extermination, 3165 
—Urnuv/.d supreme god of, 5(54: see 
ah so Orinnzd 

—Ibiee fundamental principles, 2307 
Zoscr : see I Ze?cr 

Zouche Codex, Aztec-Mexiean M.S„ 
3361-66, 3300, plate f.p. 3371, 3372- 
75 

Zrinyi, Nicholas, formation of Hus«ar 
regiments, 3ir»7 

-Hungarian rising, 31.62 

Zubov, Valerian, againbt Persians, 3941* 
Zug, canton, invasions, medieval, 308!) 
—member of Swiss Confederation, 3089 
Zulu, moderate longhead. 229 
Zululanil, annexed by Britain, 4560 
Zulu War, 4620 
Zungaria, corridor of, 317, 441 
Zuni, pueblo, present clay, 2573 
Zuni Indians, religion, 363 
Zuravnt, Peace of, 3752 
Zurich, city, history, medieval, 3083-9 
—Massdna isolated at, 1094 
—Hiegcof, 3089 
Zurich, Treaty of (1839), 4 377 
Zugmarshausen, battle oF, 3598, 3655 
Zutphcn. taken by Spanish, 3(70 
Zuyder Zee, bind submergence in, 2S 
Zvcrillov, Kussiun revolutionary, 4951 
Zwehl, General von, on tanks, 4827 
Zwingli, Ulrich, reforming movement, 
3312 


List of Errata 


Vol. i, page x. Folding Colour Chart, Rise and 
Fall of Empires—for ' page .120 ’ read '402.' 

Page 149, 1st line under illustration— for ' on ’ 
read ' near. 1 

Page 407, under illustration— ; for ' B.c. 1 read 
'a.d.' 

. Page 417, date of First Olympiad— for ' 766' 
read ‘ 776.' 

Page 442, first line under illustration— for 
‘ page 346 ’ read ‘ page 436.' 

Plate facing page 528. Last line under illustra¬ 
tion— for ' Nebuchadrezzar II 1 read 1 Nabonidus. 1 

Plate facing page 529, third lino— for ‘ tin ’ 
read ' silver.' 

Plate facing page Gog, top-right inscription— 
for ' M. Ill ’ read ' M.M. III.’ 

Page 614, col. 2, 14 linos from bottom—for 
‘ Chapter 21 ’ read ‘ Chapter 20.' 

Page G99, last line— for ' Taurt—childbirth' 
read ' lions.' 

Page 1184, col. 1, 13th line from bottom— for 
' Chapter 55 ' read ' Chapter 52.' 

Page 1394, 15th line from top— for ‘ page 1562 
’ read 1 page 1550.’ 

Page 1499, first line under illustration— for 
‘ a.d. 78 ’ read ' a.d. 120.’ 

Page 1560, last line under illustration— for 
' altitudes ’ read ' attitudes.' 

Page 1599, 3rd line under illustration— for 
' page 1614 ' read 1 page 1596.’ 

Page 2128, col. 1, 19th line from bottom— 
for ' a.d. 224 ’ read ' a.d, 324.' 

Page 2269, first line— for ‘ 467 ' read ' 567.’ 

Page 2384, col. 2, 27th line— for ' former ' 
read 1 latter.' 


Page 2505, col 2, last line before heading— 
for ‘ 953 ' tend ' 1053.’ 

Page 2505, col. 2, 10th line from bottom— 
for ‘ 954 ’ read ' 1054.' 

Page 2513. last Una—far 1 1300 ’ read ' 1030.' 

Page 2870, and line, for ' 473 ’ read ' 404.' 

Page 2883, heading under illustration —for 
' Upward-soaring Piers that Support 1 read 
' Aspiring Vcrticality of the Piers In. 

Page 3717, 4th line from bottom —for ' Chaplei 
190 ’ read ' Chapter 189.' 

Page 3263, 0th line from bottom— for ' Lord 
Coke’s definition ’ read ' Sir Edward Coke's 
definition.’ 

Page 3561, last line under illustration— fat 
' long since demolished ’ read ' demolished after 
the fire at Westminster in 1834.’ 

Page 37G2, col. x, 10th line from bottom —for 
' Patlcal ’ read ' Patient' 

Page 37S7 ; though the point is disputed, most 
modern authorities now place the Peacock 
Throne in the Diwan-i-Khas. 

Page 3962, 3rd line under illustration —for 
' 1855 ’ read ‘1835.’ 

Page 3966, isti line under upper illustration— 
for ' 1720 ' read ' 5790.' 

Page 427(3, 3rd line under illustration —for 
' Italy ' read ' Chile.' 

Page 4299, last line— for ‘ London 1 read 
' Loudon. 1 

Page 4301, col. 1, 17"fh line and 3rd line 
under upper illustration —for ' London ' read 
' Loudon.’ 

Page 4586, third lino under illustration —for 
' eighty' read ' eig'ht." 
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Aegean Cultures 

Aegean area. 423, 400 

Mediterranean cultures before 1580 n.o. 500 

Pre-IIellemr and. Crete . 757 

At time of Egyptian Empire, 1580 to 000 H.c .. 058 

Mycenaean Greece .■ 772 

See fuitiler under Greece and Mediterranean, 

Africa 

15th and 10th centuries, native kingdoms and 

Portuguese explorations. 3390 

Explorations of the 15th and 10th centuries ., 3520 

British expansion in 1881-1928 . 4590 


America, Central 

Maya Empires ., .. . .. 2500 

Latin Republics .. .. .. .. .. ,, .. 4335 


America, North 

Prehistoric culture area9 and sites . 2500 

Mexico Valley and City in Aztec times .. 331)2, 3303 

Explorations oE the 10th century . 3520 

Spanish and Portuguese possessions in 1703 .. 317 

English and other European colonisation.. 317, 4000 
Federal and Confederated States, 1800 to 1B(U 4391 
Tlie United Stales of America with dates of 

admission to the Union. 4438 

Dominion of Canada. 4001 

Latin Republic (Mexico) . 4335 

America, South 

Prehistoric culture areas and sites . 2500 

Spanish and Portuguese possessions in 1703 .. 317 

Inca Empire. 3384 

Explorations of the 10th century . 3520 

Latin Republics.4313 


Asia 

In Alexander's Empire, 323 u.c. .. 405, 1422 

After break-up of Alexander's Empire .. .. 1532 

Spread of Hellenistic culture, 4th to 3rd cents, n.o. 1490 
Trade routes In Roman times .. ..plate f.p. 1902 
Mahommedan conquests 7th century A.P. .. 2310 
Under the Mongol Empire, 13th century A.D... 2819 

Medieval trade routes.2913 

Eastward, boundary of Tamerlane's Empire .. 3104 

See also China, India 
Asia Minor 

Earliest organized civilizations. 423 

Hittito Empire . 714 

At time of Egyptian Empire, 1580-000 n.o. ., 058 

Movements of Peoples of the Sea, 1221 n.o. .. 705 

Conditions at i line of Trojan AVar . 352 

During Assyrian Empire and Greek colonial 

expansion, 900-012 E.C. 874 

After fall of Assyria, 012-550 n.o. 892 

In 5th century n.c. .. 1084 

In Empire of Darius the .Great of Persia ,. .. 1120 

Alexander’s conquest.1402 

In Alexander's Empire, 323 n.o. 405, 1422 

Movements of Celtic peoples, 4th cent, n.o, .. 1503 
Commerce and trade routes In Hellenic period .. 1530 
After the break-up of Alexander's Empire.. 1582,1070 
In lato Hellenistic times, 2nd century n.o. .. 1088 

Romo's first entry, 133 n.c.17(18 

Under Roman Empire .. colour plate facing p. 1902 

S. Paul's travels.2174 

Under Eastern Roman Empire, 7th to flth 

centuries A.D. 2340, 2410 

Under Seljuk Turks, lltli and 12th cents. 2780, 279S 

In Turkish Empire . 3030 

See also Mesopotamia, Syria, Turkoy 

Assyria 

Rise of Assyria before 900 n.o. 058 

The Empire, 900-012 n.c. 874 

See also Mesopotamia 

Australia 

The first colonies, the Federal Commonwealth 
nnd Australasia .4G0S 

Austria 

At the close of the Middle Ages.. .. .. .. 3122 
At the time oE the Thirty Years’ War .. .. 3018 

In the age of Louis XIV . 3733 

In the 18th century . 3878 


Austria— cent. 

In the Napoleonic era. 412, 4080 

After the Congress of Vicuna, 1815 . 4258 

After the Great War. 4870 

Sec also Holy Roman Empire 

Babylonia 

At time of Egyptian Empire, 1.180-900 n.o. .. 038 

The Chaldaean EmpUe, 812-500 n.o. 892 

In Alexander's Empire, 323 n.o. 405, 1422 

Sep also Mesopotamia. 

Balkan Peninsula 


Movements of Slavonic peoples, iith century A,r>. 2475 
Territorial changes between 1878 nnd 1914 ,, 4581 

China 

I’hysieal bases of Chinese culture . 442 

Sphere of influence under Han Dynasty .. ., 2100 

In 4th century n.o.1582 

Trade routes in Roman times .. .. plate f.p. 1902 

Under the Mongols, Jcnghiz and Kuiilui Khan 2819 
Medieval trade routes.2013 

British Empire 

Development ., .. coloured churl facing j>. 402 

First and Second Empires, 1703 and 1923 .. 4503 

Egypt 

Physical fcatuics nnd early sites of Upper anil 

Lower Egypt. 401, 482 

Lower Egypt, Syria, etc,, at time of Empire ., 05S 

The Empire, 18th Dynasty . 080 

Comnmcial products in Hellenic period .. .. 1530 

Under the Saracens . .. 2798 

Mameluke kingdom (small inset map) .. .. 3122 

England and Groat Britain 

Geological—population and distribution of 

roeks with coal and iron fields . 78 

Geological—age-sequence of rocks . 90 

Land and sea in Silurian, Carboniferous anil 

Triassic Periods. 97,103,108 

Roads, towns ami fortresses in Roman times .. 2138 
Saxon, Celtic and Scandinavian place-names .. 302 

Distribution of pagan Saxon burials. 2400 

In 7th, Rlli nml 9th centuries to Alfred's 
kingdom .2110 

Europe 

Continental variations and cultures in Glacial 
and Inter-Rlaelnl periods .. chart f.p. 220 
Effects of tho Ice Ago shown in changed 

climates and loess deposits . 102, 193 

Probable origins and distribution of Innguago 

groups . 324 325 

Primeval distribution of grassland and forest., 430 
Natural vegetation in primeval times ., ., 343 

Neolithic and Bronze Age cultures. 019 

Prehistoric peoples and cultures from 3000 B.o. 900 

Prehistoric trade routes . 1)08 

Greek powers after Persian War, 5tli cent. n.o. 1230 
Movements of Celtic peoples to 4th rent. n,c. 1503 
At time of Roman Republic, 2nd century n.o. 1088 
The Roman Empire under Trajan .. coloured 

map facing p. 1002 
After fall of Roman Empire, 5th to 7th cents. A.D. 2250 
Eastern Roman Empire, 5th to 8th cents. 2250, 2340 
Spread of Slavonic peoples In tho cast, 0th 

century . 2475 

Mahommedan conquests In 7th century .. ,. 2310 

Establishment of Holv Roman Empire by 

Charlemagne, 8th-9th centuries . 2410 

Partition under Treaty of Verdun, A.D. 843 ,, 2422 
After luenk-up of the Cnrolinginii Empire, 0th 

to 11th centuries . 2404 

Distribution of Powers in 13th century .. .. 2818 

Medieval trade routes. 2000 

At the end of the Middle Ages, 15th century .. 3122 

Period of tlie Thirty Years' War, 1018 to 1018 3018 
During reign of Louis XIV, Him) to 1713 ., 3738 

In the 18th century, 1713 lo 1780 3898 

In War of Austrian Succession nnd Seven Years' 

War, 1740 to 1703 . 3808 

The Napoleonic Empire, 180 i to 1812 ., 412, 4080 

Settlement after Congress of Vienna, 1815 ,, 4258 

The Powers after the Revolutions, 1848 to 1878 4301 
Tho belligerent Powers in the Great War ,, .. 4742 

After tlie Great War, troities ol 1910 to 1023 4870 
See also Mediterranean Region 
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France 

Development of kingdoms and peoples, chart f.p. 

Caesar’s campaigns in Gaul .. 

Kingdom of the Franks, 6th and 7th centuries 

As paifc of the Carolingian Empire. 

Emergence at the Partition ot Verdun, 841 
After the break-up of the Carolingian Envpiic, 

9th to 11th centuries . 

English dominions in 1259 . 

English dominions in 1429. 

Gains after the Thirty Years' War, 1G48.. 

In the Age of Louis XIV, 10(50-1713 .. 

Before the French Revolution, 1713-39 .. 

Napoleon’s- Empire . 

Expansion in Europe under Napoleon 

After the Congress of Vienna, 1315. 

In the Great War, live main stages in the 

campaigns of 1914-1918 .. 

After the Great War. 

Germany 

Development of kingdoms and peoples, chart f.p. 402 

At the time of the kingdoms of the Franks and 

Oatiogoths, nth to 7th centuries, a.d . 225G 

Emergence at the Partition of Verdun, 843 . 2422 

After the break-up of the Carolingian Empire, 

9tli to Util centuries .. .. . 2494 

In tlie 13th century .2818 

At the end of the Middle Ages, 15th century .. 3122 

Dining the Thirty Years* War.3018 

In the age of Louis XIV . 3738 

Grider Napoldon, 1812 4080 

After the Congress of Vienna . 4258 

In period following revolutions, 1848 to 1878 .. 4301 

After the Great War. 1870 

See also Holy Roman Empire 

Great Britain : see England and Great Britain 

Great War 

The belligerent Powers, 1914 4742 

The Western Front, five main stages in the 

campaign, 1911 to 1918 . 4744 

The Eastern Front, 1911 to 1918 . 1700 

British and German Naval Bases, Scapa Flow’ 

and Kiel . 4841 

The battle of Jutland.4847 

Greece 

Prehistoric, the earliest cultures . 590 

Prehistoric, the cradle of Mycenaean culture, 

17th to 16th centuries n.G. 772 

During movements of Peoples of the Sea .. 795 

Development and varying fortunes from pre¬ 
historic to modern times, coloured chart f.p.*. 402 

In Homeric times and the Trojan War .. .. .852 

The Greek States after the Dorian Invasion .. 984 

Colonial expansion, 900 to 650 B.o. .. 874 , 085 

The struggle with Persia, flth century B.o. .. 1084 

The battles of Marathon, Salami s and 

Thermopylae . 1008, 1100, 1101 

City States at the time of the Persian War .. 1106 
The Greek world after the Per dan War .. .. 1230 

City States at time of Peloponnesian War .. 1233 

Spartan (Peloponnesian) and Athenian Leagues 1391 
Macedonian sphere of influence before 

Alexander .1402 

In Alexander’s Empire .1422 

Greek culture in Asia.1490 

Raids of Illyrian Celts in 4th century B.o. .. 1508 

Commerce, products and trading leagues in 

Mediterranean and Asia Minor .1530 

At time of rise of Rome, 3rd century B.C. .. 1574 
Achaean and Aetolian Leagues, 3rd to 2nd 

centuries u.o, .1070 

Under Rome In the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. 1688 
In Eastern Roman Empire, 6th century A.D. 

2250, 2340, 2410 

Holy Roman Empire 

Rise and fall .. .. coloured chart facing p. 402 

As established by Charlemagne . 2410 

Its partition under the Treaty of Verdun .. 2422 

Under Otto I, A.D. 962 2494 

In the 13th century, about 1270. 2818 

Beginning of Hupsburg and Hohcnzollern 

power 1396-1492 . 3122 

At the time of the Thirty Years’ War (1018-48) 3618 
In the Age of Louis XIV, 1660-1713 .. .. 3738 

Between 1713 and 1789 .. .: .. .. 3878, 3898 

See also Europe ; Germany 

Hungary 

Movements of Slavonic peoples, 0th century 

A.D. 2475 

Magyar origins, 9tli century A.D.3148 
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India 

Invasion of the Aryans. 44.) 

In Alexander’s Empire, 323 B.C. 405, 1422 

Spread of Hellenistic culture, 4th to 3rd rent-,. 1490 
After the break-up of Alexander’s Empho .. 15S2 
Trade routes m Roman times .. plain f.p. 1962 
From Gupta Empire to CTmlukjun Empire, 

40U to 040 A.D.2390 

Medieval trade routes.. .. ,. 2913 

Under the Moslem Empires, 10th to 14 th centuries 3164 
Mogul Empire under Akbar and Aurangzib. 

1555 to 1707 . 3772 

Disintegration of Mogu Empire, 1707-51 .. 3708 

Italy 

Peoples and cultures up to First Iron Age .. 900 

Northern part in Etruscan times .. ., 1151 

Phoenician trading and settlements.1170 

In period of Greek colonisation, 8th to Gth 

centuries DC. 985, 104S 

At time n[ Athenian Empire, Gth century u.o. 1230 
Movements of Celtic peoples 4th century B.o. .. 1508 
Commerce and pioducts in the Hellenic Age .. 1530 

In the Hellenistic Age, with Sicily.141 7 

In Alexander’s Empire .1422 

Rise of Rome, Gth to 3rd cents, B c. 1574, 1592 
During Hannibal’s campaigns, 219 to 203 B.o. 1000 
The Roman world in the 2nd century B.o. .. 1088 
See further under Rome 

The kingdom of Italy after Charlemagne, 11th 

to 13th centuries.2191,2818 

Wars nl the G neighs and GUibellino*, 12th to 13th 

centuries .. 2732 

The Venetian ’Empire,’ 15th century .. .. 3030 

In the 17th century. 3738 

In the Napoleonic Empire, 1803 to 1812 .. .. 40SO 

After the Congress of Vienna, 1815 . 4258 

Middle of the 19th century . 4304 

Japan 

Rise of cultures .. .. .. .. . * .. .. 23S2 

Jerusalem 

The Latin Kingdom . 279S 

See also Palestine, Syria 
Mediterranean Region 

Natural vegetation in primeval times .. .. 34 3 

Neolithic ami Bionze Age cultures. 019 

Peoples and cultures from 3000 B.o. to Iron Age 900 

Prehistoric trade routes. 90S 

Culture areas before 1580 n.c. 423, 690 

Phoenician and Carthaginian cities and trading 

centres. 10tli to 7th centuries B.C.1170 

In period of Greek colonisation, 8th to 0th 

centuries B.C. 985, 1048 

Movements of Celtic peoples, 4th century B.O. 1508 
Commerce and products in Greek times .. .. 1530 

In Alexander’s Empire .. .. 1422 

At time nf the rise of Rome, 3rd century B.O. .. 1574 
The Roman world in the 2nd century B.C. ,, 1688 
At lime of Roman Empire, colour plate f.p. .. 1902 

After the fall of Rome., .. . 2256 

Under Eastern Roman Empire . . ., 2346, 2110 

After break up of Carolingian Empire .. .. 2494 

Distribution of Powers in 13th century .. .. 2818 

Medieval trade routes . 2900 

At the eml of the Middle Ages.3122 

In the 17th century. 3738 

In the Napoleonic Empire. 4080 

After the Congress of Vienna. 4258 

See also Greece ; Italy ; Rome ; Sicily 

Mesopotamia 

At, the dawn of history . 455 

The early city states. 512 

Early civilizations to 1580 B.c.423 

At time of the Egyptian Empire, 1580 to 900 B.O. 658 

The Assyrian Empire, 900 to 612 B.O. 874 

The Chaldean Empire, 012 to 550 B.C. 892 

In the Empire of Darius the Great, 522 to 485 

B.O.112(3 

In Alexander’s Empire, 323 B.c.40G, 1422 

After the break up of Alexander's Empire .. 1582 
In Roman Empire under Trajan, colour plate 

facing page 1902 

Under the Klialifate, 7th and 8th centuries A.D. 2340 

Under Scljulc Turks. 2780 

See also Asia Minor; Assyria; Babylonia ; Syria 

Near East: sec Asia Minor; Mesopotamia; Syria, etc, 

Palestine 

In the early days of Israel .813 

Under the kings of Israel and Judah .. .. 821 

Kingdoms of Judah, Israel and Philistia, 900 
to 550 B.C.. 87-1 
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■Persia 

Development, of kingdoms and peoples, coloured 


j, vtiu11 jaunty p. we» 

The Empire of Darius Great .. .. 401, 1126 

In tlie wars with Greece,\i5d-478 B.c.1084 

As part of Alexander's Empire .. .. 405, 1422 

After the break-up of Alexander's Empire ,. 1582 

After the fall of Ilome . 2250 

The Snssanid Empire. .. 2308 

At the time of the Saracen invasions .. .. 2340 

In the 10th century.2780 

Medieval trade routes .2013 

In the 15th century .3122 
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